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ROYAL COMMISSION ON OPIUM. 



Minutes of Evidence taken from 3rd to 27th January 1894. 



LIST OF WITNESSES. 



Name. 




January 3ed. Thiktt-sixth Day. 

Mr. A. Forbes 

Mr. A. A. Wace 

Babu Roy Eadha Krishna 

The Hon. Syud Puzl Imam 

January 4th. Thirty-seventh Day. 

The Rev. Daniel .Jones 
Mr. A. M. Macrae 
Mr. Guru Prasad Sen 
Tiiangi, Imri Singh, Poonit Sing, and "1 
several (jther ryots - j 

Raja Ram Narayan Singh 
Mr. Duncan J. Macpherson 

January 5th. Thirty-eighth Day. 

Mr. J. G. Alexander 

The Rev. Prem Chand 

Mr. Dinnonath Mazumdar 

Babu Rasik Lai Ghosh 

Mr. Pares Nath Chatterjee 

Assistant-Surgeon Soorjee Narain Singh - 

January 6th. Thikty-ninth Day. 

Rai Isari Prasad 

Mr. A. Forbes (further examined) 

Mr. A. G. Tytler 

Mr. T. E. Filgate 

Mr. A. C. Wilson 

Mr. Karunamoi Gupta 

.January 8th. Fortieth Day. 

Mr. T. Stoker - 

Surgeon Lieut.-Col. G. C Hall 

The Hon. Raja Ranipal Singh 

Brigade Surgeon Lieut.-Col. A. Cameron 

Surgeon Lieut.-Col. J. McConaghey 

Pandit Sheo Ram Pande 

Dr. E. J. Lazarus 

Mr. John Stalkartt 

Mr. G. R. Fox 

The Rev. H. Lorbeer 

Raja Muhammad Salamat Khan 

Miss Sturmer - - - - 

Lieut.-Col. F. Bingham 

Jamadar Sispal Singh 

Munshi Daya Shankar 

Lala Kashi Prasad 

Mr. H. Sliarpe 



January 9th. Forty-first Day. 




Mr. Madho Prasad 


77-79 


Isan Chandra Ray 


79-82 


Ram Kali Chandhuri 


82-84 


Mohunt Kesho Ram Roy 


84-85 


Dr, A. C. Banarji 


85-86 
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5-10 

10-11 

11 



12-15 
15-16 
17-21 

22-23 

23-24 
24-25 



26 
26-32 
32-34 
34-37 
37-39 
39-41 



42-44 
44-50 
50-56 
56-58 
58-59 



60 
60-61 
61-63 
63-64 

65 
65-66 
66-68 
68-69 
69-70 
70-71 

72 
72-73 
73-74 
74-75 

75 
75-76 
76-77 
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Jagdeva Prasad Gour 

Pandit Kanhiya Lai Dikshit 

Maulvi Amanat-ul-Lah 

Mr. G. M. (iregory 

Mr. Kailas Nath Sukul - 

Thakur Mahabir Prasad Narayan Singh - 

.January 10th. Forty-second Day. 

Mr. F. B. Mulock 

Raja Udai Pratap Singh 

Brigade Surgeon Lt.-Col. W. R. Hooper - 

Maharaja Pratap Narain Singh 

Munshi Newal Kishore - 

The Rev. T. .7. Scott 

January 11th. Forty-third Day. 

Sir John Tyler 

Major-General Sir Robert Low 

Colonel A. W. Jamieson 

Subadar-Major Gurdatt Singh Bahadur - 

Surgeon-Major J. Anderson 

Surgeon-Major D. F. Barry 

Mr. F. W. Brownrigg 

Hon. Babu Sri Ram Rai Bahadur - 

Babu Gokul Chand 

Chaudri Jluhammad Azim 

January 12th. Forty-fourth Day. 

Mr. Ganga Prasad Varma - - - 

Pandit Lakshmo Pershad 

Hamid Ali Khan 

Sir Charles Crosthwaite 

Rana Sir Shankar Bakhsh Singh 

Mr. D. C. Baillie 

Mrs. Jennette G. Hauser 

Nawab Ali Mohamed Khan '^ 

Sjed Hyder Mirza Adab - | 

Nawab Syed Jaffer Hussein 

Niiwab Mohamed Mirza Khan, and 

Syed Ashiq Hussein 

Syed Kalk Flusein - 

Pandit Shiam Narain Mastadaw - 

January 13th. Forty-fifth Day. 

Dr. Manober Pershad Tewarie 
Kslietra Nath Mukerjee 
Shaikh Raza Husain Khan - 
Mr. Syed Nazir Husain 
Mr. G. P. Gartlan 
Babu Rara Singh 
Hakim Nazir Husain Khan 
Syed Abu Ibrahim 
Babu Bepin Behari Bose 
Mr. Bhuban Mohan Roy 
Mr. Charu Chandra Ghose 
Mr. Preo Nath Bose 
Pandit Jagat Narain 
Mr. J. P. Hewett 



86 

87 

87-88 

88-95 

95 
95-96 



96-101 
101-102 
102-104 
104-105 
105-106 
106-108 



109- 


-110 


lil 


111- 


-112 


112- 


-113 


113- 


-115 


115- 


-117 


117- 


-120 


120- 


-121 


121- 


-122 


122 


123- 


-125 


126- 


-127 


127- 


-129 


129- 


-133 


133- 


-134 


134- 


-135 


13.5- 


-137 



137-138 



138-139 
139-140 



1 10-142 
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148 
148-151 

151-1.52 

152-1,53 
15,3-154 
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Name. 



January 15th. Forty-sixth Day. 

Mr. G. M. Ogilvie - 
Mr. T. Gordon Walker 
Lieut.-Col. J. G. Kelly 
Surgeon Captain S. E. Jennings 
Subardar Jawahir Singh - 
Surgeon Major S. lattle 
Surgeon Major T. R. Mulroney 
Mr. Arjan Singh 
Rai Faiz Talab Khan - 



Janxtahy 16th. Forty-seventh Day. 

Miss M. Rose Greenfield - 
Miss Carlton 

Rana Dalip Singh, of Baghat - 
Mashir-ud-Doula Muntaz-ul-Mulk Khalifa 
Syed Mahomed Husain Khan Bahadur 
General Sardar Ratan Siugh 
Lala Dewa Singh 
Babu Sandagar Lai 
Pandit Sarup Xarain - 
Zorawar Singh - 
Tika Raghunath Singh 
Lala Bhagwan Dass 
Sardar Bahadur Jowala Singh 
Sardar Bahadur Haraam Singh 
Ex-Rasaldar Sardar Wazir Singh 
Sardar Partap Singh 
Sardar Partab Singh 
Mr. Shabaz Khan 

Mr. Ram Singh - j 

Sardar Thakura Singh - - / 

Missar Lalla Ram 1 



January 17th. 



Fokty-eighth Day. 
H . Condon 



Brigade Surgeon J 

Babu Murli Dhar 

Mr. Ishri Pershad Englos 

Mr. Arjan Singh (further examined) 

January lyxn. Forty-ninth Day. 

Surgeon Colonel Cleghorn 

Dr. H. Martyn Clark 

Colonel D. M. Strong 

Surgeon Captain W. E. H. Woodright - 

Rasaldar Major Khan Bahadur Khan 

Lieut.-Col. F. D. Battye 

Rasaldar Sundar Singh 

Colonel A. H. Turner - 

Subadar Narayan SiuLfu 

Major J. AV. Hogge 

Subadar Gurmukh Singh 

Subadar Major Wuzir Singh 

Dr. F. J. Newton 

Rai Bahadur Bhai Mian Singh 

Mr. Denzil Ibbetson 

The Rev. J. P. McKee 

Surgeon AlnjovW. Coates 

Surgeon Captain R. Havelock Charles 

Ui\'E. B. Francis 

Mr. Wilson 

Janiaey I9tpi. Fiftieth Day. 

Pimdit Sui-aj Kaul 
Dewaii Amarnath 
Dr. Jagiin Natli 
Colonel H. G. AValerfield 
Colonel W. W. Biscoe 
Honorary Snri;;eon Rahim Khan, Khan 
Bahadur 
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154-156 
156-157 
157-158 
158-160 

160 
160-162 
162-164 
164-166 

166 



167-169 

169 
169-170 

170-17.3 

173 

171 
174-175 
175-176 

176 
176-177 

177 

177-178 

178 
179 

179 

1Y9-180 



180-lsi 

184-186 

186-1S8 

188 



189-190 
191-193 
19.3-194 

194 
194-195 
195-196 

196 
196-107 
197-198 

198 
198-199 

199 
199-201 

201 
201-202 
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203-20 1 
2()l-2i),3 
205-1:1 HI 
206-21)7 



207-20,s 
208-209 
209-210 
210-211 
211-212 

212-213 



Name. 
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The Hon. Babu Khem Singh Bedi 

Rai Bahadur Gagarmal 

Lala Ram Rakhamal 

Pandit Mahadeo 

Dr. Elizabeth Bielby 

Sardar Arjan Singh 

Rasaldar-Major Hira Singh 

Partab Singh 

Subadar Bakshish Singh 

Sardar Bulaka Singh 

Sardar Atma Singh 

Maulvi Allah Baksh, Zaildar 

Rasaldar-Major Kahan Singh 

Subadar-Major Hira Singh 

Ex-Subadar Sant Singh 

Sodhi Indar Singh - 

Jamiat Singh, Zaildar 

Gura Bishen Singh - 

Tulsi Ram 

Gulab Singh 

January 20th. Fifty-first Day. 

Sheik Khuda Buksh 

Mehr Singh 

Bakhshi Ram Labhaya 

Hira Lai Kapur 

Durga Prasad 

Sir Dennis Fitzi)atrick - ' 

Abinash Chandra Mazumdar 

Debi Dyal 

Pandit Gopi ISTath 

Babu Megh IS'ath Banerji 

Rai Maya Das 

Syed Aliim Shah 

January 22nd. Fifty-second Day. 

Mr. T. Gordon Walker (further examined) 

Surgeon Major S. H. Browne 

Mr. H. E. M. James 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Yakub 

Mr. JMirza .Jindwadda Khan - 

Mr. Jaishi Ram 

January 23 rd. Fifty-third Day. 

Colonel J. Cook 

Subadar-Major Narain Singh 

Lieut.-Col. A. J. F. Reid 

The JSTawab of Loharu 

Surgeon Major G. Vi''. P. Dennys 

Assistant-Surgeon Mul Chand 

Hem Chunder Sen 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ikramulk 

Khan - 
Rai Bahadur Sheo Sahai Mai 
Khan Bahadur Nizam-ud-Din Khan 
llui Sahib Chaudhri Nathwa Singh 

J.^xuaey 24th. Fifty-fourth Day. 

Rai Bahadur Gursahai Mul 

Hem Chandra Sanyal 

Babu Kedar ISTath 

Balju Girdhari Lall 

Syed Nasir-ud-Din Mahomed Abu-al- 

Mansoor Imami-Muuazira 
Mr. Lala Pyari Lai 
Shaikh Halizulla 
iNir. J. P. Hewett (further examined) 

January 25th. Fiftt-fifth Day. 
The Hon. A. Cadell 
M.'ijor H. N. Me Rae 
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214-215 

215 
215-217 

217-218 



218-219 



219-22:1 

222 
222-223 

223 
224-225 
225-227 
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229-230 
230-232 
232-233 

234 
234-235 



235-237 
237-238 
238-240 
240-241 

241 
241-243 
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256 
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Surgeon Lieut.-Col. H. Boyd 


264-265 


Thakur Kalyan Singh - «■ 


287 


Subadar Jowala Singh 


265 


Khanzada Abdul Karim Khan 


287-288 


Surgeon Lieut.-Col. A. J. Willcocks 


265-266 


Seth Manji Lall - 


288 


Gobind Earn Chowdry 


267 


Lala Ganga Prasad 


288 


Mr. A. W. Cruickshank - 


267-270 


Khan Bahadur Asadulla Khan 


288-289 


Surgeon Lieut.-Col. B. O'Brien 


270-271 


Khan Bahadur Muhammed Ali Khan 


289 


Surgeon Lieut.-Col. Moriarty 


271-272 


Lala Dargahi Lai Rai Bahadur - 


289-290 


Surgeon Capt. C. Mactaggart - 


272-273 


Easaldar-Major Shadi Khan Sardar 




Mr. J. S. Meston 


273-274 


Bahadur - - - 


290 






Lali Nathi Mai - 


290 


January 26th. Fifty-sixth Day. 




Pandit Indar Prasad - 


290-291 






Damor Singh - - - 


291 


Dr. R. Glyn Grifaths 


274-275 


Chaudhari Ghasi Ram 


291 


Mr. T, Stoker (further examined) 


275-281 


Rasaldar-Major Syed Narul Hasua 


291 


Captain F. C. Chapman 


282 






Mr. H. Finch - 


282-283 


January 27th. Fifty-skvknth Day. 




Sayid AH Hasan 


283-284 






Raja Ram Pratap Singh 


284 


The Rev. Colin S. Valentine 


292-297 


Rai Chandri Prasad 


285 


Babu Bani Kanta Datta 


297-298 


Raja Lachhman Singh 


285 


Babu Nilmani Dhar 


298-299 


Babu Jyotis Swarupa 


286 


Zabardast Khan 


300 


Hakim Mukarrab Hussain Khan 


286 







THE INDIA]^ OPIUxM COMMISSIOK 



At the Patna College Hall, Bankipur. 



THIRTY-SIXTH DAY. 

Wednesday, 3rd January 1894. 



PBESBNT: 



The Eight Honoueable LORD BRASSBY, K.C.B. (Chaieman, peesiding), 

Me. 



SiE James B. Ltali, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. 

The Hon'bie Sie Laohhmeswae Singh Bahadub, 

Mahaeaja op Daebhanoa, K.C.I. E. 
giE William Roberts, M.D. 



R. G. C. MOWBEAT, M.P. 

Haeidas Vehaeidas Dbsai. 
H. J. Wilson, M,P. 



The Honoueablb T. 
Secretary/, 



A. Beasset, Assistant 



Mr. A. FoBBES called in and examined. 



10777. (Chairman.) 
sioner of Patna ? — Yes. 



I believe you are the Commis- 



10778. And yon have been in the service of the Govern- 
ment of India since 1867 ? — Yes. 

10779. Will you tell us in what districts you have sensed 
and in what capacities ?^ — During the early part of my service 
I spent three years in Behar in charge of the Behar Sub-divi- 
sion in the Patna District and of the Tajpur Sub- Division in 
the district of Tirhut (now Muzuffarpur and Darbhanga), and 
I was also employed in the last mentioned district on famine 
relief work during the year 1871. I then served for a year in 
Assam as Deputy Commissioner of Goalpaia. Returning 
from Assam, I was for six months Collector of Dacca, in 
Eastern Bengal; then I served for four years as Junior 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue (1880-1883) during which 
time I was employed as Member and Secretary of " The 
Commission appointed by the Government of India to 
enquire into the working of the Opium Department in 
Bengal and the North- Western Provinces." Since then I 
have sewed for about four years as Magistrate-Collector of 
the 24-Parganas District, fur an aggregate of about three 
years as Magistrate-Collector of the Sarun, Shahabad and 
Muzuffarpur Districts, for seven months as Commissioner of 
the Dacca Division, and for the last one and-a-half years as 
Commissioner of Patna. I also acted for three months in 
1890 as Commissioner of Excise in Bengal. 

10780. With regard to the amount of opium consumed 
in the different districts with which you are connected, I 
presume we shall get that best from the statistical tables 
in the Provincial Excise Reports P — Quite so. 

10781. I presume that the more important figures have 
been given to us in a collective form in the general memo- 
randum presented by the Government of India ? — Yes, go 
I understand. 

10782. I shall be glad to have your general view as to the 
effect of the opium habit upon those who either eat or 
gmoke it ? — I have not myself seen any signs of evil results 
from consumption of the drug on the moral or physical con- 
dition of the people. No doubt the evils attendant upon 
an immoderate use of opium are less likely to attract atten- 
tion than those which arise from the_ abuse of ganja and 
intoxicating liquors : still the fact remains that in the course 
of some twenty-five years of experience of this country, no 
demoralizing results from the use of opium have come to 
my notice. The only exception I can think of is the 
ocoun-ence of cases of opium poisoning ; but these are 
not incident upon the habitual use of the drug, and have 
therefore no bearing upon the present question. The exis- 
tence of opium shops is never looked upon as an evil by res- 
pectable natives and non-olficial Europeans, as is frequently 
the case with ganja, and especially liquor shops. The latter 
especially are not unfrequently complained of, particularly 
by employers of labour, such as indigo and tea planters ; 
but opium shops, never. The idea is prevalent among 
natives that in malarious tracts opium is successfully used 
as a preventive against fever ; it is also considered a specific 

II 



in cases of diabetes, a very common disease among natives ^ p- t 
of a respectable class and of sedentary habits. I share in ' _!Lf' ' 
these popular beliefs, which are also generally supported by 3 jan iSflj 
medical opinion. ' 

10783. In what light do the people of this province regard 
the use of opium ?— When immoderately used tbey look 
upon it with reprobation, but otherwise tbey tbink nothing 

10784. Do you think they regard it in the same way as the 
use of wine and alcohol in England when consumed in 
moderate quantities P — Quite so. 

10785. What would be the feeling of the people in the 
event of the prohibition of the use of opium, excepting- for 
medical use, and it becoming necessary to compensate the 
eschequer of the Government of India by taxation in an- 
other_ form p — They would look upon it as a most unjustifi- 
able interference with the liberty of the subject. 

10786. Do you consider that it would be possible to com- 
pensate the Government for the loss of its opium revenue 
by direct taxation in any form ? — If any attempt of the 
kind were made, I think the only question is how long any 
Government would survive it. Direct taxation in this pro- 
vince has reached a point beyond which it is impossible, in 
the absence of some visible corresponding benefit, such as 
the preparation and maintenance of a record-of -rights, to 
carry it. The following figures will give some idea of the 
position, in this respect, in the Patna Division. Within 
an area of 23,675 square miles, we find the following col- 
lections from direct taxation : — 



Land Revenue . . . 

Road and Public Works Cess 

Income Tax 

Zemindari Dak Cess 

Embankment Cess 

Pay of Chaukidars (rural police) 

Municipal Taxes 



Es. 

81,97,237 

2483,318 

3,78,849 

72,130 

58,463 

7,19,388* 

5,99,042 



Total, Direct taxation . 1,25,07,927 



*19,983 men taken at Ea. 3 per mensem. 



This, spread over a population of 15| millions, comes 
to about 13 annas a head, or, say, Es. 4 per family of five per- 
sons. This represents, in Behar, more than a full month's 
pay of each father of a family. Besides this, from excise (in- 
direct taxation), we have an income of about Rs. 25,00,000 ; 
and a large income, which I estimate roughly at 50 to 60 
lakhs, from the duty on salt and petroleum. There are 
also the stamp duties levied in the division, amounting to a 
very considerable sum. I have not the figures with me. 

10787. Do you think it would be possible to increase the 
revenue of the Government in the event of the loss of the 
opium revenue by indirect taxation P— To an increase in in- 
direct taxation, I uo not particularly object. However large 
the total income be, the individvial incidence is small, and 
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^»'- consequently is not mucli felt. The tax is paid unconsciously, 
A. Forbes, a^^ j^^g collection is unaeeompanied by inquisitorial enquiries 
T.Q . and opportunities for extortion by underpaid and corrupt 
Jan^J^o*- subordinates. But were any attempt made to replace the 
' opium revenue by any kind of direct tax, it could only 

succeed by placing the country under martial law. Per- 
sonally, I should like to see the cotton duties re-imposed, 
with a corresponding duty on the production of the 
Indian mills. A duty on piece-goods shares with the salt 
tax the recommendation that the incidence is individually 
so small as to be almost, if not quite, imperceptible ; while 
it has the advantage over the salt tax of the incidence, such 
as it is, being in direct proportion to each consumer's 
means. A largely increased salt tax would also interfere 
with certain industries, such as fish and hide curing, and 
would injuriously affect the health of cattle, in the treatment 
of which considerable quantities are used. An increase of, say, 
10 per cent, in the price of cotton goods would be accom- 
panied with no similar disadvantages. But to replace the 
opium revenue, we should require an ad valorem duty several 
times heavier than this. 

10788. With regard to the difficulties which might arise in 
case a policy of prohibition were ultimately adopted, how would 
it be possible to prevent smuggling. Would there be any diffi- 
culty in preventing the poppy cultivation, if there was an edict 
put forth that it should not be cultivated ? — I certainly linow 
of no argument in favour of prohibiting the growth of the 
poppy and the manufacture and sale of opium in British 
India. So far as this division is concerned, it would, physi- 
cally speaking, be quite possible to put an immediate stop 
to poppy cultivation. The crop is a conspicuous one, and 
could not be grown in stealth, except in the interior of the 
homestead enclosures, out of sight, where it might be 
grown stealthily to a small extent. But it would be quite 
impossible to prevent smugglins; from across the Nepalese 
border. This is now actively carried on, and is only kept 
in check (1) by our preventive establishments, (2) by our 
affi)rding an outlet to the Nepalese cultivators by our pur- 
chasing their crude opium for use in the Patna Factory, 
(3) by the establishment of opium shops in our districts, 
each vendor becoming, in his own interests, an excise detec- 
tive. • Were the Government monopoly abolished and the 
growth of opium prohibited, we should lose the help of the 
opium- vendors as detective oGRcers and of the outlet now 
afforded to the Nepalese cultivators ; and we should be 
obliged to enormously increase our preventive establishments, 
and even then, having regard to the length of our frontier to 
be protected and the jungle character of much of the country 
along the border, we should succeed but indiiferently. The 
drug is small in bulk, and can be smuggled in many various 
ways. 

10789. Assuming that the growth and manufacture of 
opium is not to be prohibited, do you consider that the 
system known as the Bengal system is the best that could 
be devised for the iiurpose of controlling the production 
and the consumption of the opium, and at the same time 
obtainiui; the maximum revenue for the Government ? — 
Most certainly. I am of opinion that the existing system, 
under which the production and sale of opium is a Govern- 
ment monopoly, cannot be improved upon. It results in a 
maximum revenue with a minimum use of the drug. 

10790. Wliat have you to say about chandii and madah 
shops ? — I have no objection to their being closed entirely, 
except in towns where there is a Chinese jpopulatiou addicted 
to their use, provided also that it were found that the 
measure did not encourage consumption in clubs and private 
houses. 

10791. Have you a Chinese xwpulation in your division ? 
—No. 

10792. The Patna Division is a division, as I understand, 
in which opium is extensively grown ?— It includes the 
whole of the Behar Agency with the exception of the 
Monghyr District and a small part of the Chota Nagpore 
Division, where however the cultivation amounts only to 
about 26,000 acres. 

10793. Can you give us the leading statistics I'elating to 
the cultivation of the poppy in the Patna Division ? — In a 
total cultivated area, in the Patna Division, of 16,582 square 
miles, opium, during til e three years 1889-90 to 1891-92, 
covered 248,893, 252,97-5, and 234,741, or an average yearly 
of 246,203 acres minus the 26,000 acres mentioned above. 

10794. What were the amounts paid to the cultivators P — 
The payments made to the cultivators for opium, leaves and 
trash during the same three years, amounted, I leam, fi'Om 
the Patna Opium Agent, to Es. 86,92,571, Es. 79,35,394, 
and Es. 65,06,758, or an average of about 77 lakhs annually. 

10795. That makes an average per acre of how much P — 
tbout Rs. 31^. This is without allowing for the value of 



seed. Allowing for the value of seed -estimated by meat 
84 lakhs of rupees — the average value of the total produce 
per acre comes to about Es. 45. From the figures supplied 
to me, I find that the average payments to the cultivatorg, 
month by month, during the above three years, have been 
as follows : — 



During April 
May 
„ June and July . 
„ August 
„ September 
„ October 
„ November and Decem 

her 
,, January 
,, February . 
„ March 



about 34 lakhs of rupees. 

el 

Insignificant. 
12f lakhs of rupees. 
. 12 „ 



Insignificant. 

6f lakhs of rupees. 



The total averaging 77 lakhs per annum. 

Practically the whole, or nearly the whole, of this money 
is at Once paid away by the cultivators in rent to the zemin- 
dars, and is in turn used by the latter to meet the Govern- 
ment land-revenue demands, amounting, as before stated, 
in the Patna Division, to some 82 lakhs. As regards the 
time of payments, I would observe that the ai-rangements, 
whether by accident or design, fall in with the zemindars' 
requirements, whose collections of rent are usually made 
in three kists, viz., (1) in Octobei-, (2) in January and 
February, and (3) after the rabi crop has been harvested 
in March and April. This third kist is tbe last in the Fasli 
year (which obtains in Behar), and the very heavy payments 
made in April to the cultivators by the Opium Department 
in that month are of the greatest possible use to them in 
clearing up their rent accounts for the year. 

It needs little demonstration to prove how the stop- 
X)age of these heavy cash payments to the ryots by 
Government would injuriously affect their own and the 
zemindars' interests. As regards the ryots, it would be the 
closure of an immense Agricultural Loans Society from 
which they have, for many years past, freely received ad- 
vances, without any charge for interest, repayable in kind, 
at a fixed market rate. I can conceive no greater disaster 
to the agricultural population of the opium-producing dis- 
tricts than a measure of this kind. They would be at once 
thrown into the clutches of the mahajans, or forced in 
many cases to cultivate lands on the hhaoli (or metayer) 
system, which they now hold at fixed money-rates. The 
extent to which the ryots in the Patna Division are already 
being encumbered with debt may, to some extent, be gauo-ed 
by the following figures which show the number ''of 
registered sales and mortgages of immoveable property 
during the two quinquennial periods 1880-81 to 1884-85 
and from 1887-88 to 1891-92 : — 





1880-81 to 


1887-88 to 




1884-85. 


1891-92. 


Registered sales of property of 






value Es. ILO and upwards 


38,002 


57,529 


Registered mortgages of pro- 






perty of value Ks. 100 and 






upwards 


62,008 


99,601 


Eegistered sales of property 






of value below Rs. 100 


24,990 


68,388 


Registered mortgages of pro- 






perty of below Ks, 100 


32,476 


129,101 



The noticeable points about these figures are (l) 
that while registered sales and mortgages of properties 
valued at Es. 100 and upwards have increased from 100 010 
during the first quinquennial period to 157,130 duriuo-'the 
second period, those of petty immoveable properties (com- 
prising the smaller ryots' holdings) have increased in a 
much larger ratio, viz., from 57,466 to 197,489 and (2) that 
while out and out sales of the latter (petty properties) have 
increased by 173 per cent., mortgages of similar properties 
have incrsased more enormously still, viz., by 297 per cent 
A part of the increase is no doubt to be attributed to a 
greater appreciation by the public, generally, of the 
advantages of legistering theii- documents. Still I fear' 
the increasing impoverishment of the agricultural classes 
IS the principal factor ; and the relatively larger increase 
in mortgages'over sales, especially of petty properties points 
I thmk, to this conclusion. So long as the ryot can retain 
some vestige of a hold over his holding he will do so and 
will not sell outright. The survey and record-of -rio-lita 
now being made in Behar will doubtless have an immense 
effect in ameliorating the condition of the aorieultural 
population by stereotyping their rights and protecting 
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them from illegal exactions in future, but one cannot fail 
to see liow greatly their embarassments would be aggravated 
were they denied the means they now have of turning to 
the Opium Department for assistance. 

10796. You have given us some interesting and valuable 
statistics as to the increasing amount of indebtedness among 
the agricultural population : is there anything further you 
would like to add to your evidence ? — I have made an attempt 
to collect reliable figures to show the relative cost of culti- 
vation, outturn, value of produce, and profits from poppy 
and other crops, but without much success. In the case of 
poppy we can arrive at some sort of estimate of the average 
profits per acre, or other given area, for we know the exact 
price paid by the Opium Department for the produce of the 
several hundreds of thousands of acres over which the crop 
extends, and a tolerably fair calculation can be made of the 
cost of cultivation. Still, even with opium, seeing that so 
much depends upon the class of soil, oharactei of the season, 
and especially upon the care bestowed upon its cultivation, 
any such average will only be a general one, much 
below the highest rate of profits and much above the lowest. 
But in the case of other crops we cannot even get an approxi- 
mate general average ; not such a reliable one, I mean, as 
would justify us m attempting to make a close comparison 
or to draw any safe deductions as to the relative ad\'antage 
or otherwise of cultivating each crop. To make such com- 
parison our inquiries would have to extend over a very 
large area, instead of being confined merely to an acre here 
and an acre there, as they hitherto have been. And they 
would have to be conducted by a skilled staff whose duty it 
would be to measure each area and its exact outturn, as in 
the case of opium. The very andazi (uncertain) statements 
of native cultivators, asany one acquainted with them knows, 
cannot be depended upon in a matter of this kind, even when 
they have every desire to speak the truth. And even if we 
could, in this way, strike an approximately ooiTCot average 
outturn of each crop, we should still have to reckon with the 
market barometer. Any change in the state of the market 
would upset all our calculations. The marketable value of 
his opium to the cultivator remains constant ; but not so with 
the other competing crops. The price of crude sugar is at 
present unprecedentedly high, 30 per cent, higher, it is 
reported, than last year ; while that of tobacco, which last 
year stood at Es. 7 per maund, now oscillates between Es. 4 
and Es. 5. The fact is that with poppy, as with other 
crops, we must take things as we find them. If it pays the 
cultivator to grow it he will do so but, not otherwise. If, 
however, the Commission still desire to have figures before 
them, I would I'efer them to the tabular statement 
given in paragraph 571 of the Report of the Opium 
Commission of 1883. In the light of reports I have lately 
received, the details given in that statement appear to me to 
be still fairly correct, except that the cost of reaping the 
poppy crop and the average outturn of opium both seem to 
be pitched somewhat too high, while the value of seed, at 
Es. 2-8-0 per maund, is certainly too low. Among the re- 
ports I have lately received the most carefully considered one 
gives the following estimate of the cost of cultivating one 
local bigha (= 4,225 square yards) of dik land irrigated 
with well svater : — 

Bs, a, p, 

7 8 



Bent 
Ploughing 

Manure . 

Seed 
Weeding . 

Irrigation 



GoUeetion 
opium . 

CoUeotion 
flower 
leaves 
stalks 



Produce . 



of 

of 

and 



5 ploughings with 4 ploughs at 2 

annas per plough 
14 cart loads at 4 annas per cart 

load plus Ee. 1-4 for carriage 

3 seers at 1 anna 6 pies 

■4 to 5 times with 14 coolies at 1 anna 
6 pies 

4 times with 6 coolies . 
making beds, etc.. 

5 persona for 16 days at li annas . 



2 8 



7 8 



14 



Conveyance of produce to the 
Dep8t 

Salamis, etc., say 

Total 

7i seers of opium at Es. S-2 . 
4 maunds of seeds at Bs. 4 . 
Flower petals, . . . . 
Stalks 

Total 



Profit per bigha Es. 21-7-0, or per acre Es. 24-9-0, a re- 
sult singularly near to that (Rs. 25-1-0) which was accepted 
by the Commission of 1883. The officer, Mr. P. C. Lyon, 
who is employed in settlement work in the Hajipur Sub- 
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Division of the Muzuffarpur District, from whose report 
the above figures are taken, finds the profits from country 
potatoes grown on similar land to be, per bigha, Rs. 31-2-0, 
and from tobacco, Es. 18-4-0. Eegarding the question of the 
competition of other crops with poppy I would refer to 
Chapter XXIII, Part II, of the Report of the Commission 
in 1883, and to the remarks in the Patna Opium Agent's 
Eeports for 1890-91, and 1891-,92. ' There can be no doubt 
but that in the neighbourhood of towns and of the railway 
poppy is beins ousted gr^ually by market garden pro- 
ducts. But this is not the case further afield. The 
advantages of poppy cultivation described in paiagraph 575 
of the Commission Report of 1883 are obviously too great. To 
these may be added the following broad facts as to why 
poppy cap never be superseded, except to a comparatively 
small extent, by any other equally paying crops. It is 
obvious that the only other crops that can take the place of 
poppy successfully are other rabi crops, which, like it, are 
grown upon the high dik lands of the village. The p;rinci- 
pal of these .•>.re potatoes and tobacco. But both of these 
are very exhausting crops, and cannot be grown year after 
year, as poppy can, on the same land. Their cultivation, 
too, is more expensive, especially that of potatoes, to the 
ryots ; not only actually, but because they require more male 
labour, which must be paid for. In the case of poppy, 
on the other hand, much of the work, such as the extrac- 
tion of the juioe and the gathering of the petals, is perform- 
ed, free of cost, by the women of the household. There 
is also this to be considered, viz., that if poppy lands were 
to be diverted in a wholesale manner, and otherwise than 
gradually under the influence of ordinary competition, to 
potatoes or tobacco, the market would speedily be over-stock- 
ed, prices would fall, and the lands would, in the end, have 
to be put under some other less paying crops. With tobacco, 
this is aheady happening, notwithstanding that its culti- 
vation has been largely taken up in only two (Muzuil- 
arpur and Darbhanga) of the seven districts in this divi- 
sion. The reason for this is that the tobacco grown in 
Behar does not suit European tastes, and will never prob- 
ably be a large article of export. With country pota,toes 
the same would soon he the case. The local market would 
soon be overstocked, while, as regards the expoi't to centres 
outside the province (of Behar), the large bulk of the 
commodity renders carriage too expensive from places which 
are not within easy reach of the railway. Sugarcane, the 
only other crop besides garden products, that seriously 
competes with poppy, can also do so only to a limited extent, 
for the greater part of the poppy-lands are not suitable to 
its cultivation. They are, all the best of them, high dry 
lands, whereas sugarcane grows best on low-lying moist 
lands. It also is an exceedingly exhausting crop, and can 
never be grown for more than two years in succession on 
the same land, which then has to be allowed for a time to 
lie fallow. It is evident, then, that were poppy abandoned, 
we could not look to sugarcane to take its place, except 
over a contracted area, and in an intermitting manner. 
With respect to these three competing crops, there is also 
this to be remarked, viz., that they all interfere, partly or 
wholly, with the bhadai crop, tobacco and potatoes, 
because they exhaust the ground very much more than 
poppy does, and sugarcane because it occupies the knd the 
whole year round. This loss to the bhadai crop, comprising 
maize or Indian corn, would be a, most serious matter in 
Behar. It is the mainstay of the people in years of scanty 
rainfall, carrying them on from the cutting of the rahi 
to the hhanf or winter rice harvest, and not unf requently 
taking, in a great measure, the place of the latter (when it 
fails) in helping the cultivators through the cold weather 
until the next rahi crop comes on. The immense im- 
portance to the prosperity of the agricultural population 
of the Behar Province of the opium crop is apparent from 
the fact that while the annual valuation of the seven 
districts in the Patna Division according to the road cess 
returns amounts to Rs. 4,38,23,207, the opium payments 
to the cultivators average (taking the past three years) 
Es. 77,11,000, Adding to this the market value of the seed, 
which I estimate roughly at about Es. 34,00,000, it comes 
to this, viz., that the value of the produce of the poppy 
crop over an area of about 400 square miles out of 16,600 
square miles of cultivated land, amounts to about one-fourth 
of the annual value or rent-paying capacity of the whole area. 
The suspension of such an industry would, I consider, 
be a very great calamity to the Behar province. 

10797. 1 presume you think the people would view with 
regret the enforcement of a policy of prohibition of the 
fisher cultivation of the poppy P — Very much so. I 
consider that it would ruin thousands of them. I think 
myself that the proper policy of Government would be to 
raise the Government price of the poppy. I have very 
little doubt, if the Government price of opium were raised 
from Es. 5 a seer to Es. 5-8, or certainly to Es. 6, that it 
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would compete much more equally with the other crops 
which have risen with the fall in the value of the rupee 
which the Government price of poppy has not done. 

10798. You think the Government does not pay enough 
for the poppy P — That is my opinion. 

10799. Has there heen any substantial change in the 
general prices of agricultural produce, consequent upon the 
depreciation of the rupee ? — I think they have about 
proportionately risen, excepting where overproduction has 
for a time seriously brought down the prices. 

10800. The object of the Commission in the tour which 
it has now commenced is especially to make itself acquainted 
with the local circumstances of the different parts of India, 
and especially to ascertain, as far as possible, the feeling of 
the people with regard to the question which has been 
submitted to us for inquiry. May I take it that you con- 
fidently say that the people of this division would object to 
a change of the system P — I should say that the feeling of 
the people of this division, both cultivators and zemindars, 
would be universally against prohibitidu or any alteration 
of the present policy, such as, with due regard to public 
moralit}', an English Government could possibly permit. 

10801 . We at home, connected with the I'arliament of the 
Empire, ave fully sensible of how important it is that the 
action of the Government of India should be supported by 
the popular approval of the country, and we wish to 
ascertain, as accurately as we can, the state of the popular 
feeling of the different districts which we visit, — that was 
a special article of our order of reference. You speak 
with confidence on this point ? — I speak quite confidently 
upon that point. 

10802. You have alluded to the increasing impoverishment 
of the aijricnltural classes : can you give us any reasons 
for that ? — The pressure of the population on the soil. 
The last census returns show a very steady increase in the 
population, 

10803. The amount of agricultural produce in proportion 
to the area has not diminished p — No ; certainly not. 

10804. And you have told us that prices have increased P 
— Tire prices, I think, have about kept pace in inverse 
ratio with the fall in exchange. 

10805. So that if the amount of produce to the acre has 
not fallen short and the prices obtained have fully kept pace 
with the depreciation of the rupee, you come to the 
conclusion that it is rather the excessive density of popula- 
tion which has been the cause of impoverishment of the 
individuals, ? — ^I think so. 

10806. (Sir James Z^all.) In saying that you think that 
Government ought to raise the price of opium in order to 
keep up the superiority of poppy over other garden crops 
as a paying crop, I suppose you mean that it is stUl 
Buperior as a paying crop, but not to the same extent as it 
was formerly ? — I think in the neighbourhood of towns, 
where market garden products are in great request, that 
opium is being ousted, but in other places I think it still 
quite holds its own. 

10807. I suppose you would admit that, besides the price 
paid, Government indirectly gives something extra in the 
way of advances without interest p — The whole of the 
advances are given without interest. 

10808. We may say that it is really something additional 
to the price P — Distinctly so. If the cultivators could not get 
the advances from Government, they would be obliged, at 
certain periods of the year, to take them from the maha- 
jans at very heavy interest. 

10809. In talking of crops competing with poppy, you 
Baid nothing of indigo, is not that a competing crop P — I 
do not look upon indigo as a competiufj crop, because in this 
part of India the indigo sowings are made in April, after 
the poppy has heen cleared from the ground. 

10810. Do indigo planters take interest on their advances : 
they have some system of making advances, have they not P 

They have different systems in different districts. In 

some places the indigo is cultivated entirely at the expense 
of the factory by means of hired ploughs, on which they give 
advances. In other districts the planters pay about Rs. 12-8 
a bigha to the ryot, and the ryot cultivates the indigo. 

10811. Do you know whether they pay it in advances P — 
I am not sure about that. 

10812. You say that the increased poverty of the ryot is 
due in your opinion to the pressure of the increase of the 
population: have any other industries, other than agriculture, 
which formerly existed, been destroyed in any way in this 
part of the country ? — Weaving has almost entirely died out 
among the Julaha class. 
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10813. What is that due f»P— It is due to the influx of 
Manchester goods. 

10814 Has the old vegetable oil mill industry been affect- 
ed p — That, also, has been very much affected by the intro- 
duction of petroleum. 

10815. So that not only has the population increased, but 
it is more and more driven on to the land p— Quite so. 

10816. You said that you had not yourself seen any in- 
stances of opium sots : you have been at the head of very 
large establishments, I suppise, both civil establishments 
and police P — Civil. 

10817. Have not the police been under you?— Yes, both 
as Commissioner and as Magistrate, the police have been in- 
directly under me. 

10818. Have you had to dismiss or degrade an official for 
opium intemperance ? — I do not remember a single in- 
stance. 

10819. You said you would object strongly to any increase 
of direct taxation ; but you said you would not very much 
object to indirect taxation : it has been suggested once or 
twice to us by witnesses who came before us that, in lieu of 
the revenue derived from opium,, a revenue might be derived 
Irom a tax on tobacco. Would you call such a tax on to- 
bacco indirect taxation P — It depends how it is levied. I 
do not see any way of levying it indirectly. I think ;i tax 
on tobacco would be quite impracticable. The cultivation of 
tobacco extends over such a widely scattered area that, with- 
out an immense excise staff, it would be quite impossible to 
control the collection of any kind of tax on tobacco. 

10820. You could not put a direct tax upon the growth of 
tobacco without infringing the permanent settlement, I sup- 
pose ? — I do not see that, because it would be a tax on the 
grower. '1 hat would not involve any increase of the land 
revenue paid by the zemindar. 

10821. It would tend to reduce his rents surely, would it 
not : opium is a different thing because the law by which 
you can stop opium cultivation dates from before the per- 
manent settlement ? — Yes ; it is quite true it would tend to 
reduce his rents. 

10822. Do you know from experience whether the people 
who grow opium or who live in villages where it is grown, 
are more disposed to the use and abuse of opium than the 
people in villages and districts where it is not grown— can 
3'ou frive an opinion upon that p — I have not noticed any 
facts that would lead me to such a conclusion, excepting the 
mere fact that the licit consumption of opium in opium- 
producing districts is very small indeed, and naturally the 
deduction is that they supply themselves illicitly, but I 
know of nothing to lead me to suppose that they take more 
than in non-opium tracts. 

10823. You gave a table to show the increasing encum- 
brances, sales and mortgages of landed property, and yon 
took those under Rs. 100 as mostly representing property 
of the ryots, did not you ? — Yes, the smaller ryots : I should 
add that those figures of course include immoveable proper- 
ties, all kinds, besides ryots' holdings. 

10824. The question I want to ask you is how long is it 
that the ryots in Behar have had the right to mortgage and sell 
their holdings ? — Practically transfers between ryots inter 
se have been going on for some time, but they are only to 
a certain extent leally legal. Under the Tenancy Act the 
transfer of whole holdings, without the landlord's consent, is 
only allowable where it can be proved that it has been the 
custom for such transfers to be made ; while transfers of 
part holdings, without the landlord's written consent, - 
illegal, although, as a matter of fact, they continually 
going on. 

10825. When did the Tenant Act come into force ? In 

1885. 

10826. Before that it was very doubtful whether the ten- 
ant had in practice any legal right, was it not P Yes. 

10827. In your comparative calculation of expense of 
cultivating opium and tobacco, say, and potatoes, I suppose, 
for the sake of comparison, you put a value upon all the 
labour used in each case ? — Yes. 

10828. Asa matter of fact, in all cases I suppose the 
labour is mostly the labour of the family p — More so in the 
case of opium than in the case of any of the others. Pota- 
toes and tobacco both require more paid labour than opium, 
and sugarcane is cultivated altogether by male labour. The 
women of the household do not take part in the culti- 
vation. 

10829. (Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) In those cases, wh^o 
the opium crop is not so paying a concern as other cra|M 
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•are, do the cultivators grow opium willingly ?— As far as I 
know tlie cultivators grow it entirely of their own free 
will. 

10830. (Mr. Mowbray.) As Commissioner of Patna you 
are not in direct communication with the Opium Depart- 
ment, I suppose P— No ; practically I have nothing to do with 
it. 

10831. You are ahsolutely independent of the Opium 
Department P— Entirely. 

10832. Your opportunities of investigating this opium 
question, I take it, were mainly in connection with the 
Commission in 1883 to which you have referred P— Yes ; 
and also as Sub-Divisional Officer and District Magistrate- 
Collector. Such officer has nothing to do directly with 



opium, but it is a matter that one sees and bears a gr«at 
deiil about in camping about the district. 
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10833. You are brought, I may almost say, unofficialiy into 3 jan, i894. 
connection with it P— Quite so. 

10834. Except when employed on the Commission, you 
were not directly in connection with the Opium Depart- 
mentp— No, I was not. 

10835. You have no reason to doubt any of the conclu- 
sions at which yon arrived in the report of this Commis- 
sion P — I would rather answer any questions on that report 
when I am recalled, I have not had the time with all my 
other duties to re-read the report lately, and it was written 
ten years ago. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. A. A. Waob called in and examined. 



10836. (Chairman.) Will you tell us what is your appoint- 
ment P- I am now an Additional Commissioner of the Patna 
Division. It is an appointment created for about six or 
eight months. 

10837. Previously to holding your present appointment, 
where had your principal service been? — I have served for 
over twenty-one years in India. My service has been in the 
Presidency, Patna, Bhagulpur, Eurdwan, Northern Pengal 
and Choto Nagpore divisions in Bengal, and I was five 
months Commissioner of the Assam Valley. During that 
time I have bad charge of districts about fourteen years. 

10838. Can you give us any general information as to the 
consumption of opium in this locality ? — The excise statis- 
tics show roughly the distribution of opium for the purpose 
of consumption over India. 

10839. I believe that we have been furnished by the Gov- 
ernment of India with tables which give, in a colleoted 
form, all the more important statistics with reference to the 
«onsumption of opium generally and also locally ? — Yes. 

10840. I should like to ask if you have any observations 
to make which connect the consumption in Bengal with the 
physical circumstances of the districts P— In Bengal the con- 
sumption varies more with reference to the surroundings 
and habits of the peo]ple than with reference to race. The 
figures below bear out the oft-asserted connection between 
life in malarious tracts and the need of opium. The 
Sanitary Commissioner's Report for 1892 gives the 
death-rate from fever for the whole province as 16'37. 
The following districts are notoriously feverish : and 
I give against each the reported death-rate from fever, 
and the consumption of opium per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion : — 



Districts. 


Death- 
rate. 


Consumption of 
opium per 1,000. 






Seers. 


Chataks. 


Dinajpur .... 


309 


1 


1 


Eangpur .... 


31-3 


1 


7 


Pumea .... 


28 '4 


1 


1 


Maldah .... 


30-7 


2 


8 


Murshidabad 


25-4 


1 


10 


Hooghly .... 


25-2 


3 


3 



The effect of climate in regulating the use of opium 
is curiously illustrated in the district I know best, eiz., 
Bhagalpur. The district is out in halves by the Ganges. 
The southern part is dry and healthy ; the eastern half of 
the northern part is damp and malarious, especially where 
it borders the river Kosi. The three most malarious thanas, 
Kishengan^, Madhepura and Partabgang, with a popu- 
lation of 27 per cent, of the whole district, have 42 per 
cent, of the opium shops licensed for the whole district. 
Th« three driest thanas of the south, containing a population 
about ftbs of the damper thanas, have only two opium shops, 
while the three damp thanas have seventeen. 



The inference is that opium meets a real want in ' 
the constitution, and is a valuable prophylactic in damp 
districts. After twenty-five years' service 1 can only remem- 
ber one of my servahts, two clerks and one or two of the many 
native gentlemen who have been my friends, who appeared 
to me to have suffered from the use of the drug. On the 
other hand, it is notorious that a moderate use of the drug 
is reckoned to he a valuable prophylactic, and I am iirHorm- 
ed that it is largely used as a remedy tor, and as a check on 
diabetes, that commonest ailment of the sedentary official 
class on whom so much of the real administration of the 
country falls. 

I can of course only speak to general opinion in the 
matter, but the common idea is that smoking it is much 
more dangerous than eating it, and people wUl tell you that 
rich food, milk and ghi, must be taken as an accompaniment 
of opium. . 

10841. Have you any observations to make with reference 
to the prohibition of the cultivation of opium which has 
been proposed ? -The Secretary for the Suppression of the 
Opium Trade pro[.ioses the absolute prohibition of the 
growth of the poppy in British territories and of the export 
from Malwa [vide p. 71 of Mr. Alexander's pamphlet). 
Elsewhere they contemplate the use of it for medical purposes 
only ; but if the cultivation is to be stopped the cost of import- 
ed foreign opium will be prohibitive to the poorer classes. 
The prohibition of cultivation would be considered a grievous 
interference in itself, and it could only be effected under a 
system of espionage which would involve constant and irritat- 
ing interference. The position would he aggravated in my 
opinion by the knowledge that the movement resulting in 
these evils had been largely fostered by missionary agency. 
An impression that England had in interfering with the 
cultivation and consumption of opium any idea, however 
remote, that its abolition would help towards the extension 
of the Christian religion would increase the dangers I 
have alluded to. 

10842. {Mr. Wilson.) That last remark I do not find in 
your printed statement P — ^No, I added it because the subject 
was brought to my notice, and the pamphlet from which I 
quoted was put into the hands of native gentlemen in this 
division. 

10843. (Chairman.) Have you anything to say about the 
cultivation of the poppy in comparison with other descrip- 
tions of produce ? — As to the relative cost of cultivating 
each crop, I have referred to the report of the Commission 
of 1883, which my colleague Mr. Forbes has quoted. The 
figures in paragraph 571 of that report show that sugar- 
cane, market uroduce and potatoes pay more than opium, but 
tobacco less thiin opium. These figures were furnished for 
the North- West Provinces. In Tirhut at least I believe 
tobacco also pays better than opium. I believe that in 
this division if a ryot has to pay for all the labour employ- 
ed on each crop, if the land is suitable, and if the market is 
available sugarcane, vegetables and potatoes all pay better 
than opium crop for crop. But the whole question turns on 
those three "Ifs". As to the first, it is notorious that much 
of the petty culture and care of the poppy plant is done by 
the women of the house at no cost and from hereditary love 
of gardening. Secondly, as to the suitability of the land, 
soils vary very much, and it would be impossible to grow 
sugarcane un the greater part of the opium lands. _ Sugar- 
cane does not do on the nitrous soils on which opium and 
tobacco thrive, 'i'hen as to the third, I may say that it is 
no good growii.g miles away in the interior cauliflowers, 
cabbages, onions, egg plants and potatoes, which find a 
ready market round a big town and within easy reach of the 
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railway. There would simply lie no demand within reach. 
On the other hand, it is no trouhle to a cultivator to start 
off with his little pot of opium ; indeed he rather looks for- 
ward to the trip in company with his fellows. The opium 
does not spoil on the way, and he knows he is sure of a full 
Jirice on a full weight and cash down if the value of his 
opium exceeds the advances given liim. Then it must never 
be forgotten that opium exhausts the soil less and occupies it 
a shorter time than the other crops with which I have 
compared it. There is no necessity to let lands lie fallow 
to receive it. There are fields about here which yield first 
a crop of mahai, then some early potatoes, then opium, and 
after that chena, and the same plots year after year grow 
ox^ium. Roughly, I I5ut it thus, if a good ryot had only 
to think of how to live for a single year, how to make 
the most of land favourably placed for a market for that year, 
I daresay he would prefer, with an equal supply of funds, to 
grow sugarcane, vegetables or tobacco. But on a term of 
years he finds a profit in growing opium. Then, too, the 
hereditary instincts of the Koeri and Kurmi class make for 
opium. The feeling that a man is doing what his father 
and his gi-andfather have done for generations is a strong 
instinct in the native character, and I believe Koeris would 
go on cultivating even at a loss, just as the Julahas go on 
weaving though Manchester and Bombay bar them from 
their old profits. 

10844. Do you consider that any possible increasing sup- 
ply of the wants of China from local sources and the conse- 
quent possible tendency to close the Chinese market to opium 
grown in India is a consideration which should be in the 
view of the Government and rather tend to make it wise to 
avoid taking steps to encouiage the cultivation of the voppy 
artificially ; do you think there is anything in that P— Gov- 
ernment, in my opinion, should not attempt, by increasing 
the advances or price paid, to encourage opium cultivation 
as against these or other crops. If, as seems likely, the 
demand from China falls off', the cultivation and the revenue 
can shrink gradually, and the loss to our revenue may be 
gradually made up with the development of other sources 
and increased economy. 

10845. {Sir James Lyall.) Yon say that, I suppose, 
because you rather object to the system, do not you ?— I 
have, as you will hear, some objections to it. 

10846. ( Chairman.) Are there any considerations connected 
with the recent history of Indian industry which in your 
opinion should make it necessary to proceed with great care 
and discrimination in introducing any changes in the manage- 
ment of the opium revenue ?— There is an idea abroad that 
our commercial policy and instincts have hitherto paid less 
consideration to Indian than to external interests. The jute 
trade is said to have left a smaller area available for rice. 
The other day the Dewan of the Dumraon Eaj attributed 
part of the ill-feeling between the Mabomedaus and Hindus 
on that large estate to the fact that Manchester goods had 
driven the Mahomedan weaver class from their hereditary 
occupation to cultivation, thus leaving less land available for 
Hindus. It has been gravely asserted to me since I began 
to make inquiries lately that the indigo-planters of Behar are 
fostering this agitation against opium in order either to get 
hold of opium lands for their own cultivation or to take up the 
cultivation of opium themselves when Government gives it 
up. These may be all unreasonable ideas, but they exist, 
and the uneducated mind of the cultivator is prone to find 
the most abstruse reasons for the simplest acts of our Gov- 
ernment. If a prohibition of opium cultivation, causing 
discontent in a very industrious class ot cultivators, was at 
the same time accompanied by some increase, even tem- 
porary, in taxation (as it assuredly must be), and also by 
an irritating invasion of hungry spies and informers, the 
state of things in Behar and the North- Western Provinces 
might become very serious. 

10847. What would be the effect on public opinion 
if changes were introduced which tended to raise the 
cost of opium p' — I think it would cause much discontent 
to those who now consume it. The vast majority of 
them do not abuse it, but derive a benefit from it ; and, 
even if the export of opium to China should be prohibited, 
the people of India will not understand why they should 
be deprived of it or charged an exorbitant price for it, in 
.order to secure this. 

10848. Would the enforcement of rules of prohibition 
entail too serious cost upon Government p — It would be 
very heavy- I can hardly calculate the cost. It must be 
remembered that opiiim was once grown over a very much 
larger tract of country than it is now cultivated in. It was 
grown in the districts east of Moughyr, its present limit 
as far as Jalpaiguri, and I am, I think, right in thinking 
that it was also cultivated in Assam. The piroduce was 



poorer there than to the west : but if the people could not 
get our excise opium at a reasonable x^rice, they would grow 
their own. How is this to be prevented P Our Police are 
insufficient even for existing purposes, and give notoriously 
little help in excise. A special establishment would be 
needed to prevent opium cultivation. If this was entertained 
throughout the year, it would he sitting idle for the eight 
months when the plant cannot grow, and would fatten in 
the other four on extortion. If it was entertained only for 
the season of cultivation, the rapacity of it would be all 
the worse. The underlings of the present Opiufai Depart- 
ment are, I fear, some of the most dishonest of our servants, 
though there is much European supervision over them. 
Without that they would be a curse to every district. 

10849. What would be the view of the land-owners on the 
Xiolioy of xwohibition P — I think they would be glad to be 
rid of the rapacious opium Amlah from their villages. 

10850. {Mr. Mowbray.) W hat is an Amlah P- "Amlah " i& 
the word for under officers — native officers chiefly. I think 
the zemindar would like to see the ryot deprived of the 
little protection which the opium-ryot's connection with 
Government gives him, but he would, find it harder to get 
his rents. Our advances often go sti-aight to the zemin- 
dari coffers. The mahajan and the planter would be glad 
to step in to Government shoes and finance the ryot, but 
the ryot would pay interest to them, and the freedom from 
interest at 12 to 20 per cent, on about 200 lakhs means 
a good deal, even though this may be distributed among 
over a million ryots. 

10851. {Chairman.) You have made some reflections on 
the character of the subordinate officers in the present 
Opium Department : do you consider that it is possible to 
correct those faults P— I think it is almost imxwssible ; it 
depends very much on the individuals. The European 
supervision is so small and the people who are dealino- in 
opium are so scattered that it would be very difficult to stop 
what goes on. What I allude to particularly is the system, 
of little petty payments, that, whatever you do, natives will 
give. 

10852 .You say that a certain amount of corruption xae- 
yails p— It is not big corruxrtion, or particular acts, but 
little petty things. There is no doubt, for instance, that a 
considerable proportion, of the opium that is grown is kejit 
back. I believe it is chiefly pasewa. Of course, people who 
are wandering about the interior know that a little opium is 
kept back, and I am afraid that they make that a sort of 
excuse for exacting 1 ittle iDayments. 

10853. It is an evil inseparable from the system under 
which the Bengal monopoly is worked p — It would be infi- 
nitely worse without that monopoly, because it would be 
scattered all over the country. 

10854. You recognise an evil under the existing system, 
biit you believe that the evils are less under the direct ad- 
ministration of the Government than they would he, if 
this business were worked by a number of private individu- 
als with a less sense of responsibility than that which exists 
in the case of the Government P-I do. I think that our 
XM-eventive establishment would be intolerable. 

10855. Do you attach any importance to objections to the 
cultivation of opium which have been raised on the ground 
that thereby the caxiacity of the land to provide food for the 
X3eox3le is diminished?— No ; I do not. The common argument 
that the diversion of the opium fields to food grains would 
mitigate famine is a delusion, Opium does not prevent 
bhadoi cultivation as Mr. Forbes said ; and as to cold 
weather cultivation, no ryot would think of growino- the 
crops, our distressed classes eat, on opium fields. He would 
grow wheat or vegetables, or a more paying crop, and that 
would be sold, not consumed. Paying no interest for the 
advances he gets, he gets the means to buy grain, and that 
is all we need think of now in combating famine, thanks to 



10856. As you are aware, arguments have been advanced 
against the direct connection of the Government as a manu- 
f acturer of opium ; in many of the discussions that have 
takeu place at home that point has been particularly insist- 
ed upon ; what do you say upon it P— I have thought out 
the poBSibhty of severing the direct connection Government 
has with the cultivation and manufacture, for I don't like 
it, because it is liable to misrepresentation. But I can see 
no way out of it, which would not increase cultivation. We 
cannot deprive the people of opium altogether, and if we open 
the cultivation to others, more opium of a more injuriouB 
kind would get into consumption, and the risks of abuse 
would increase. The present system gives us at least full 
control over the drug. The control may be marred by the 
dishonest retention of opium by smuggling and by the 
rapacity of our amlah, but these difficulties would be 
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magnified under any system of cultivation under a heavy 
tax, 

10857. (The Maharaja of Darhhanga.) You say that the 
connection with the Government of the ryot who cultivates 
opium gives him a ceitain amount of pioteotion ; will 
you define what that protection is P — It is hard to define. I 
think that the wandering about of responsible Europeans 
through all the opium villages, four or five months every 
year, is a check on abuses. 

10858. What reason have you for thinking that landlords 
■would be very glad to see the ryots deprived of this little 
protection, as you define it P — I think that in some zemin- 
daris, in past years, at any rate, the ryot has had scant mercy 
from some of the landlord's underlings, who really give 
the trouble. 

10859. In what way does the O^ium Department protect 
the ryot from the so-called oppression of the zemindars P — 
My impression is that the man who cultivates opium takes 
credit to himself for it, and holds up his head. If he is 
bullied, he will go to the Deputy Opium Agent. 

10860. As regards the production of opium, will you let 
■us know what you think would be the average profit to a 
ryot from opium lands ? — I have compared the figures in 
the Opium Commissioner's Report with the figures obtained 
irom four or five different sources, and the four or five gen- 
tlemen who have given me those figures have pi'obably got 
many more ; but I find it absolutely impossible to reconcile 
the fi<Tires. My experience is that it is generally diflacult 
to reconcile figures in statistics. I can only give you my 
general impression as I have stated it. 

10861. {SirWilliam Roberts.) You state that the Sanitary 
Commissioner, in his report for 1892, gives the death- 
rate from fever for the whole province at 16'37 ; in the table 
that follows you also give the consumption of opium ; could 
you give us the consumption per thousand for the whole 
province P — That is in the excise statistics to which I allud- 
ed. I got the figures from the Sanitary Commissioner's 
Report. 

10863. I suppose the statistics of death are fairly accu- 
rate ?— I do not pretend to attach any accuracy to them. 
Our mortuai-y statistics are bad, but the same prevailing errors 
run through the years. We have the same inefficient 
establishment, and one can only say that the figures are 
relatively accurate. 

10863. {Mr. Wilson) You have quoted figures showing 
that the issues of excise opium do not represent a hundredth 
part of the consumption in the Behar Districts, you think 
that is somewhat exaggerated ?— I do. 

10864. Can you form any estimate as to the extent to 
which you think it is exaggerated ?— I cannot. I can only 
«ay that I think it must be exaggerated, because I do not 
believe that there is the same consumption of opium here 
as there is in the fever districts of Bengal— certainly not as 
in Assam where I have served. 

10865 If it were reduced to one-tenth, do you think it 
would be nearer the mark P— I would rather not give a 
cuess. We do not know how much opium is kept back. 

10866. You say that it is notorious that the moderate use of 
the drug' is reckoned to be a valuable prophylactic ; can you 
tell me anywhere where that is recorded either m official 
statements or in any other statements until within the last 
two or three years P— No. I confess I never read it until the 
Honourable Commission began its sittings, but I know it is 
a common idea among the people. 

10867 You do not know anywhere where it can be 
found recorded either in medical or popular works P-I do 
not read medical works, and I have no time for readmg 
many popular works. 

10868 What is the result of taking opium in the case of 
peisons who are not able to get rich food, such as milk and 
gy ?_That is a medical question. I can only say what 
I have been told, that yoa must have nch food m order to 
obtain the advantages of opium. With people wm ore 
without rich food, such as milk and ghi, it dries them up ; 
that is the common expression of the people. 

10869. You have referred to Mr. Alexander's pamphlet, 
which I presume you have read P — Yes. 

10870 Are you aware that the first three lines of the 
pamphlet are these : " The object of this treatise is to show 
that the immediate sacrifice of the entire opium revenue of 
British India, except so much of it as is derived from the 
medicinal use of opium, not only is dictated by Christian 
morality, but is feasible," etc., so that at the very 
outset the medicinal use is exempted?— I am quite aware 
of that but the paragraph I had in my mmd was at page 71. 



It is as follows : — " Thus, by the end of the present century, Mr. A. A. 
if the payment be commenced in the year 1892-93, the growth Waoe. 

of the poppy next autumn being absolutely prohibited in 
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opium through British territoiy, we should have finished 
pajring off this evil legacy of debt left to us by our father, 
which the present generation has, by its culpable negligence, 
permitted to grow and increase." • 

10871. You do not recognise that the whole burden of 
Mr. Alexander's pamphlet was founded upon the assump- 
tion that an exception would be made in the case of the 
medicinal use of opium P— I quite realise that, but my idea is 
that it is impracticable. You will see that I have said that 
the Society contemplates the use of it for the medicinal pur- 
poses only. 

10872. I want to put this to you that the Anti-Opium 
Society and the opponents of the opium traffic liave never 
objected to the cultivation and dissemination of opium for 
medicinal purposes P — Then I must apologise for having mis- 
understood the Society. I had in my mind the words that 
I have read : " The growth of the poppy next autumn being 
absolutely prohibited in British India." 

10873. May I ask you what special means you have had of 
knowing the feeling of the cultivators on this subject, as to 
the popularity or otherwise of growing poppy P — I have 
camped about the districts a great deal, and I am in constant 
communication with native landlords and other native 
gentlemen. One cannot live 21 years in this country, 
especially when one is a quarter of the time under canvas, 
without knowing something about what people think. 

10874. Have you put the question distinctly to them 
what they think about itP— I have often asked the landlords 
what the ryots think abou t it. 

10875. Then you do not regard the zemindar's interest as 
being quite the same as the ryots P— Not the same certainly. 

Iu876. Therefore, perhaps, they are hardly fair represent- 
atives ? — They are representatives of their class. 

10877. I may take it that you have not asked many ryots 
personally, what they think ? — Not this year, butl have in 
previous years. 

10878. Have you asked them since the cultivation of the 
poppy became less profitable, as you have told us it is P — No ; 
I have not. 

10879. For aught you know they may have changed their 
minds since these circumstances occurred, since you put 
the question to them p— I could not say. I dare say it is 
quite possible that in some parts of this big division the 
ryots find other crops paying much more. 

10880. In reference to the policy of the Opium Department, 
why do the police not give help to the excise P — They have 
not time. 

10881. Is there any jealousy or friction beween them ? 
— Not between the police and the Opium Department that 
I am aware of. Certainly not between the police and the 
excise. 

10882. In what way could they help the excise P — We 
know that in spite of all that we do, there is still a certain 
amount .of illicit distillation. 

10883. And do not the police report that when they know 
of, it ? — That I cannot say. I cannot say that they 
always know it, but we get very few reports. 

10884. When you speak of distillation you are not refer- 
ring to opium p — No. But I thought you were asking 
about the Excise Department. 

10885. I wanted to know whether it was a complaint 
against the police or whether it indicated some amount of 
friction between them p — There is no friction. I have often 
deplored in my annual reports that the police have given us 
little help in excise matters. 

10886. I have seen it rather in the form of complaint ? — 
They simply have not time ; -they have not time even to do 
their own work thoroughly. 

10887. In what way are the underlings of the Opium 
Department some of the most dishonest of our servants p — 
I tried to explain that. 

10888. Will you kindly explain it a little more ?— They 
tave many opportunities for little petty exactions. 

10889. From the ryots ? — From the ryots, 

10890. From the zemindars P — Certainly not from the 
zemindars ; they are in a position to hold their own. 

10891. Can you explain the nature of these petty 
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exactions P— When these men go about the districts, I doubt 
very much if when they go into the villages they pay for 
their lood. 

1089a. I do not know if you told us what is meant by 
Bhadoi cultivation ? — It is the autumn crop ; in this part of 
the country it is the Indian corn and the lesser millet called 
Marwa. 

10893. You say that the opium advances often go straight 
to the zemindar's coffers, is that an advantage to the ryot 
or otherwise ? — I think the ryot looks upon it as an advan- 
tage. 

10891. He has ready money at a time when he wants it ? — 
He really does not think about his rent. The Khatadar gets 
the money ; the patwari or the village accountant gets hold 
of the Khatadar, who is the ryot's headman, and the money 
never passes into the ryot's hand at all in lols of cases. 
That is what I mean. The money goes straight from the 
headman, who has received it from the Oxjium Department, 
to the zemindar. 

10S95. You nsed the term " pasewa", will you tell us 
what that is P — Pasewa means sweating. It is the sweating 
of the opium. 

10896. It is a liquid that sweats from it ? — Yes, but Mr, 
Tytler, who will be examined, is an expert, and he can tell 
you all about it. It is an inferior form. 

10897. Can you tell me if the rent of the zemindars is 
sometimes paid in kind instead of in money? — In South 
Beh;ir it is largely paid in kind. 

10898. Which method do you consider preferable p — That 
is a large question. Theoretically it is infinitely preferable 
that the ryot should ^lay in cash, but as a matter of fact 
payment in kind insures very largely the great irrigation 
works of the southern x^ait of tliis division. The zemin- 
dar is immediately interested in keeping up all the irriga- 
tion works in order that his share of the produce may be 
the greater. It is a very big question, and I can only 
sketch that roughly as the main out line of it. I may add that 
if I could ensure that the irrigation channels should always 
be kept up, I would certainly prefer cash payment, but I 
do not see my way to enforce that without a complete 
record of the ryot's rights, not only in land, but in iiTiga- 
tion channels. 

1089r>. You have referred to European officers going 
about the country. Have I been rightly informed that it 
is the custom for the headman of the villages to provide 
them with fodder for their horses, with fowls, vegetables and 
various things for which they are not paid ? — That is a 
matter tliat the Government has gone into closely, and 
there is a large fund of information on the subject. I 
will give my opinion on the subject roughly if the Com- 
mission wish it. 

10900. Is it in connection with tlie opium revenue ? — Yes. 

10901. {Ch I it-man.) If it is connected with the mode in 
which the opium revenue is levied, we shall be glad to hear 
anything you have to say P — 1 do not know that I can say 
anything definitely. Probably there are some abuses con- 
nected with the system, as these are connected with tiie tours 
of all (if us, do what we will. We all do our best to check 
the payment for supplies, but it is most difficult to do 
so. 

10902. You do not think that people always get paidP — 
I believe that the money goes out of our hands. That the 
money goes into the hands of people who have given, here 
an egg and there a chicken, and there a pot, I cannot 
pretend to say. 

10903. Do I understand that there is some practical 
difficulty about it that extends beyond the Opium Depart- 
ment P — Certainly. If jOn will allow me, I will fell you a 
fact that occurred to myself in my last district. I was 
particularly careful always to have up the zemindar's man 
on le:iving camp and ask him if he had been paid for his 
supplies. At one camp I had up the gomashta, and I said 
" Have you got pnid ? The village accountant arrived, 
the man whom the zemindar would charge with looking after 
the supplies. He had a list of what I had had, the things 
had been written down and the prices charged, and I said, 
" Have you been ^laid p" He said, "Yes, I have been paid 
in full.'' My servants had then gone on; it was evening time. 
When I came to my next camp my butler came to me with , 
the money in his hand, and said, ''What am I to do P The 
zemindar's gomashta would not take the money." Yet 
the gomashta had positively assured me an hour before that 
he had been paid everything. 

10904. {Mr. Mowhray.) Yon are not connected with the 
administration of the Op'nm Department yourself ? — Not 
the least. 



10905. You go through all the opium-growing districts f 
— I do not tour. I went last year to Arrah, and I am to go- 
again. 

10906. You have toured P— I have spent about four years 
under canvas in my service. 

10907. And you have had ample opportunities of being 
brought into connection with the people who grow opium P 
—I cannot say that of late years. I was for two years in 
one of the largest opium-growing sub-divisions of Behar. 

10908. Touring about P — Touring about. At that timfr 
I was on famine duty. We then lived knocking about. 

10909. Have you any doubt that' the cultivation on the 
part of the ryots is a voluntary cultivation P — That is a 
big question. It is a point that has only been suggested 
to me within the last week or ten days. 

10910. Then I may take it that you never heard it sug- 
gested to j'ou when you were yourself touring about p — 
Certainly not in those days. If the Commission will allow 
me I will read a note that I have written about it. 

There was a time when the zemindar was himself largely 
interested in pushing opium cultivation because he got a 
higher rate of rent for lands under opium. JM y colleague, 
Mr. Forbfs, thinks that these differential lates are being 
abamloned : and he has more recent experience of the mo- 
fussil in these parts than I have. If this is so, the only 
benefit the zemindar gets from opium cultivation is by reason 
of his putting his ryots in funds to pay his rent. I cair add 
nothing to Mr. Forbes' figures as to this, except to draw 
attention to the fact that the land which i^ays about one- 
fourth of the rent of the division is only two per cent, and less 
of the general cultivation in four districts, and not much 
over three in the other three districts. What pressure is used 
comes, I believe, from the Khatadar and he, it must be 
remembered, is selected by the ryots, and gets a merely 
nominal payment from Government. I speak with some 
diffidence, for I have not had much recent mofussil expe- 
rience of Fehar, but I have discussed the subject with many 
well-informed persons, and I cannot help thinking that the 
Rehar system of letting the Khatadar practically pay him- 
self from the lyots and of giving the lower servants of the 
Department a commission, is at fault in making pressure 
possible. The Khatadar makes his profits to our knowledge 
by what is called Icharcha. This comes here to about one 
rupee eight annas a bigha. 

10911. What does " kharcha " mean P — Expenses. This 
varies in different districts. I believe it to be higher south 
of the Canges than in the north, and I think the amount 
of it depends very largely oix the elBciency of European 
supervision. The Khatadar's average area is 20 bighas. He 
thus gets only Ks. 30 for them, and some of that he has to 
give up to the native subordinates He also makes a little by 
winking at the withholding of some of the produce — pas&wa 
chiefly. The knowledge of what is kept back gives him a hold 
over the ryot. If a ryot will not give all that the Khatadar 
thinks he might grow; the latter can always threaten him 
with exposure as to the concealment of opium. If, however 
there is any pressure nsed, it is in the neighbourhood of 
large towns and villages and of railway stations, and those 
are the very pil'if^es where the ryot is most independent. 
The ryot is getting more so every year, and more attentive 
to the pulse of the market. This year, for instance, oilseeds 
having gone up, the ryot in this district has, I am told, 
gone off on a new track, and has sown mustard on lands' 
which used to hold opium. The folloiiing figures, about 
which there can be no mistake, indicate that the ryot is 
looking after himself pretty well. The Hajipur, Munair 
and Phulwari kothis seiTC Patna and its export trade to 
Calcutta of ^ vegetables, potatoes, etc. In those three kothis 
the cultivation has fallen in five years 25 per cent., whereas 
on the whole Agency the decrease has been less than five. 
In 1892-93 the net cultivation generally rose rather over 2 
per ceiit., and vet in those kothis it fell no less than S per 
cent. Government at least carefully avoids the ordinary 
methods of keeping a hold over the cultivator by payino- him 
off every year. There is no carrying forward of payments 
against the ryots, as is the custom with most crops oi-own. 
I cannot believe this story of wholesale compulsion. We 
wander about our districts year after year, we he.'r stories 
ol police oppression ; Governncent hastn appoint a Commis- 
sion to investigate complaints against our subordinate Canal 
officers, and the system of working the canals. The dis- 
tricts are full of planters who would benefit by the eon- 
traction of opium cutivation. and to whom rj'Ots often turn 
for help against their zemindars and the police, and yet 
no Collector can quote instances of compulsion, and an 
officer like Mr. Forbes, who has spent eight years in this 
division, two of which have probably been spent in the in- 
terior, tells you he never heard of compulsion till within 
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the last few days. Look at it in another way. Govern- 
ment exercises the power of a landlord in large Government 
estates and ward estates scattered all over the division. If 
there is compulsion anywhere, surely it would be traced in 
those estates, and cultivation would be larger in them than 
in villages outside that influence. I have tried to get 
figures from some districts comparing the proportion which 
this area of opium fields bears to the total area of specimen 
villages of each class situated similarly as regards soil and 
population. The quantity of land suitable lor poppy varies 
in different villages and according to the caste of the culti- 
vators. But the following figures are at least some indica- 
cation that no pressure is used. In Patna, the Government 
village of Khigerpara, with an area of 226 acres, has 2'6 per 
cent, of its land under opium. A private village, Mahdumpur 
alongside, has 6'5 per cent, on an area of 214 acres. The Gov- 
«mment village Burdeha Buzurg has no opium, while Salem- 
pur, a private village, has 6-1. Rampurosmanpur has 27 
against 3'4 per cent, in the adjoining village of Muslasapur. 
Nagowa Bhokouz and Dhakwahi belonging to Government 
and a private zemindar respectively have each 1'6 per cent. In 
Darbhanga in the two largest Government estates, Buktyar- 
pur and Jogiara, under direct management, there is, accord- 
ing to the Collector, no poppy cultivation at all. The Collec- 
tor of Gya writes to me : " I have had a lotto do with Gov- 
ernment estates in my service, principally in Shahabad, and 
I never once was spoken to by any Opium Officer on the sub- 
ject, or ever heard of any trying to extend cultivation in Gov- 
ernment villages. In four Government villages of his pre- 
sent district, which he took at random, opium cultivation 
was found to have increased in a higher ratio than in ad- 
joining private villages since 1888, but in seven groups of 
adjoining wards and private villages there has, since 1888, 
been an increase from 118 to 123 acres in ward's villages, 
and from 46 to 58 in private vOlagea. In Arrah the per- 
centage of opium cultivation in eight private villages cover, 
ing 10,453 acres was 2 per cent. In three ward's villages 
covering 15,418 acres, the opium area was 1 per cent. 
In three large Government estates covering, I am told, 
59,349 acres, the acreage under opium is '08. The inference 
I draw is that there is absolutely no pressure, and that 
entirely agrees with my own exparience as a Collector. 

10912. The Khatadar system to which you began by 
referring exists in the Behar Agency, but not in the 
Benares Agency ? — The Khatadar is uot known in Benares, 
but I think the Lumbardar is rather like him. The system 
is different in some ways, 

10913. You are not personally acquainted with the 
Benares system ? — No, I know that the theory of the 
Benares system is direct dealing with the cultivator, not 
through the Khatadar. 

10914. I suppose in any case in which the Government 
fixes the price of opium, there is always a tendency on the 
part of the people, who have opium to cultivate Mud to sell, 
to try and induce the Government to raise the price ? — 
Of course, I think the Government has not raised the price 
for the last five years, and I am not sure that the period is 
not longer. 

10915. There cannot be said to be a market price for 
opium ? — There is no price for it. 

10916. There is no.market by which you can test it ? — 
No ; we have absolute control over it. We fix the price, 
except of what is smuggled and kept back. 

10917. Therefore it may be that the complaints against 
opium cultivation really mean dissatisfaction with the price 
paid by the Government ? — I think it is probable. In 
vUlages and large towns I think other crops pay better, 

10918. You yourself are not in favour of raising the price 
of opium? — I think it would be liable to misrepresentation — 
liable to be misunderstood. 

10919. You mean that it would be liable to be represented 
as a direct encouragement by Government to the extension 
of opium ? — I do. That is a matter on which I can only form 
my own opinion. As I have said, I do not like the direct 
Government connection with it. But I look upon it as the 
only possible way of controlling opium cultivation. 

10920. You have told us that it was impracticable to limit 
the supply to medical purposes ; that is a proposal which 
has been frequently brought before the Commission. Will you 
kindly tell me why you think it impracticable ? — I do not see! 
where it is to be sold. I do not see how in the interior it 
is to be put within the reach of the people for purely medici- 
nal purposes. 

. 10921. Can you give me any idea of the number of dis- 
pensaries in your division as compared with the number of 
opium shops ? — I could couijt the dispensaries in this division 
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10922. Do you consider that for the supply of opium for 
medical purposes you would require to have as many centres 
of distribution as you have opium shops at the present 
time ? — I think you would. 

10923. And if these were put under Government Officers' 
would not that be a very material increase in the expense 
to the country P— Very material. I should be afraid that 
those same officers would wink at the cultivation and at 
smuggling. 

10924. Yon think that unless they were well paid, there 
would be a large element of corruption P — You would have 
to pay them very high indeed to stop that. 

10925. Have you any other remai'k to make as to the 
impracticability of carrying out any scheme for a supply of 
opium for medical use only P — No. I have thought about 
it, and I cannot see my way to it in the least. 

10926. {Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) Is the Khatadar elect- 
ed by the opium cultivators P — He is nominated by the ryots, 
but that is a point on which I would rather you would 
examine Mr. Tytler, who is an officer of the Department. 

10927. (Sir James Lyall.) You say that the Opium 
Department underlings are probably some of the most dis- 
honest of our servants ; you have explained that the supervis- 
ing staff is too small. That is not so true, I think, of the 
Ghazipur Agency as of the Behar Agency P — I cannot say. 

10928. Each Department in India I believe hears of the 
corruption of the underlings of the other Departments P — 
Yes, every one. 

10929. Are not the underlings of all departments more 
or less corrupt in the way of taking food, tips, etc., if they 
can get them P — I believe so, and I think I have said that : 
but what I meant was that I think the opium people have 
more opportunities for it. They are always wandering 
about., 

10930. It is the dishonest ryot who keeps back the opium, 
who is most liable to exactions by official underlings ? — 
Certainly. 

10931. Can you imagine any way in which an Opium 
Department official underling can effectually coerce or bully 
an unwilling ryot into cultivating or continuing to culti- 
vate, supposing the ryot to be an honest man, not a man 
who keeps back opium, or anything of that kind ? — I do not 
think he has the power. I may further say that the mere 
fact of a man not having kept back opium would be no bar 
to his being charged with having kept it back. 

10932. I suppose the Opium Department underling has 
much less power in that way than the police underling ? — 
I should think he has. Of course, the power behind the 
police is greater. 

10933. Probably, the underling of the Opium Department 
has less prestige than the underling of the Kevenue 
Department p— I should think so. 

10934. Are the officers of the Kevenue Department, the 
Commissioners, Deputy Commissioners, and Joint Magis* 
trates ever applied to lend their influence or prestige to 
the work of the Opium Department ? — I have never known 
such a case. 

10935. Do the two Departments puU together P — My 
experience is that we are entirely apart. I remember one 
case, when I wss Collector of Bhagalpur. One of the 
European Opium Agents came to me and said that there 
was some land in some Government villages in my District 
which would do for opium. I said, " You won't get it, 
because that is land that is put under sugarcane, and what 
there is to spare is put under Indigo." He went to try, 
and when I went down there later the following year, I did 
not find a cotta under opium. They found that the sagar- 
oane paid them better, and they would not take the 
advances. No native Subordinate of mine has ever said to 
me that he had been asked by the Opium Department to 
find him land for opium. 

10936. {Mr. Wilson.) I see you are described as an 
Additional Commissioner P— Yes. 

10937. Will you explain what that is?— The Commis- 
sioner's work in this d ivisiou is so heavy that Government 
finds it necessary for six or eight months to put on another 
officer, who is one of the senior Collectors, to help the Com- 
missioner, 

10938. I think you said that the Gomashta is the village 
accountant P — The patwari ; Gomashta is the Bengali word 
meaning much the same thing. 

10939. I believe it has another meaning in connection 
with the Opium Department ? — Yes, Gomashta is one of tha 
subordinates of the Opium Department. 
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3 Jan. 1894. (Chairman.) Mr. Wilson desires to make a statement. 
'~~"~~ (Mr. Wihon,) It was given in evidence that 

Mr. Alexander and I had been at Gya, and had made 
enquiries there. This week, since I arrived, I learned from 
Mr. Jones, Baptist Missionary, resident here, that last Wed- 
nesday, when he was at Gya, at the house of a Baptist Mis- 
sionary there, an Inspector of Police, and another man called, 
bringing with them the Dak Bungalow register of visitors, 
and proceeded to question the Missionary about my friends 
and myself, as to where we had been, whom we had seen, 
and particularly whether we had spoken to any opium 
cultivators. This statement of Mr. Jones seemed so impor- 
tant and extraordinary that my son, and a friend, Mr. 
Saville, have been to Gya to enquire about the circumstances 
of the case. Among others, they called on Mr. Harris, the 
Superintendent of Police, wholjustified such enquiries, saying 
it was the duty of the Police,, to report on all strangers visit- 
ing the place. I do not now stop to remark on this state- 
ment of a^ general system. But I will point out that this 
inquisition into our conduct was not made for seven weeks 
after our visits, and was, therefore, a farce, from a police 
point of view. ^ The important point is that this inqtdsition 
was made within a week of the Royal Commission coming 
to this part of India, and I desire to enter the most emphatic 
protest against this kind of attempt, by any offlcers or 
authorities whatever to interfere with persons who are 



interested in the Opiimi question, who may be prosecuting 
enquiries, or who may become witnesses before this Com- 
mission. It is not with me a personal matter, but a pubiie 
one, and I enteitain a very stiong opinion on the subject. 

(Chairman.) The Commission having heard Mr. 
Wilson's statement will call upnn Mr. Macpherson, the 
resident .Magistrate, to offer an explanation either in the 
witness's chair or in writing. 

The following letter was sent to iMr. Macpht-rson : — 
The 3rd January 1894. 

SiE, 

At the meetins; of the Royal Committee on Opium 
this day, Mr. Wilson made a statement, of which I send 
you a copy. 

We shall feel obliged if you will attend at our meeting 
to-morrow or Friday, when we shall a.sk for explana- 
tions. 

Yours faithfully, 
Brassby. 



, -^*^«' Babu Rot Radha Keishna called in 
Rog Radha 

Krishna. }09iO. (Chairman.) What is your position p — Zemindar 

' and Banker. 

10941. Are you resident in Patna? — Yes. 

10942. Is opium extensively used by the'population of 
this district p — The use of opium is not confined to any 
particular class, and it is not generally used by the inhabit- 
ants of this district. • 

10943. In the case of those who do use opium, is it used 
for a medical purpose, or as an ordinary article of diet ? — 
Opium is generally used for medicinal purposes, but it is 
sometimes also used for pleasure by young people. 

10944. Do you consider that the use of opium has a demo- 
ralising effect generally ?— No. 

10945. There are no doubt cases of excess P — When taken 
in excess it generally produces laziness, but people taking it 
are not addicted to any crime. 

10946. Would you say that persons who use opium to 
excess are a small minority of those who use it p — Yes. 

10947. It has been proposed to this Commission that the 
tise of opium should be prohibited, except for medical pur- 
poses -, if that prohibition were carried out it would involve 
a loss of revenue to the Government, and other taxes would 
have to be imposed. What would be the public feeling upon 
that subject ? — The resources of the people of this country 
being limited, and they being overburdened with taxes, they 
are quite unwilling to bear in whole or in part the cost of 
prohibitive measures. The cultivation of the poppy and 
manufacture of opium in British India should not be pro- 
hibited, as the people would suffer in manifold ways, and 
their total prohibition is almost impossible. There does not 
seem to be any practical measure in further restricting the 
existing opium traffic in Bengal and Behar so as to yield 
a sufficient revenue. 

10[i48. Is the extent of land under poppy cultivation 
consideiable P— A large portion of land is under poppy cul- 
tivation, and so the magnitude o£ interests is very great. It 
profits the tenant, the landlord, and the Government as well. 
The ryots resei've a pai-t of their fields for poppy cultivation 
to enable them to pay off their rents to landlords. The period- 
ical payments of advances by the Government enables the 
ryots to pay up their rents in time to their landlords, who 
are thus enabled to pay off the Government revenue in time. 
Should the eultivation of poppy be prohibited it will revolu- 
tionize the whole system of zeraindari in Beliar. 

10949. Is the number of men employed as cultivators, of 
the poppy considerable P — A very large number of men in 
these pi evinces, including the labouring classes, are employed 
in permanent or temporary capacity in this industry, and 
they will be all thrown out of employment should the culti- 
vation be stopped. The views of all these classes, as well 
as of the landloids and tenants, are in favor of the continua- 
tion of peppy cultivation. 

10950. (Mr. Earidas Veharidas.) You are a zemindar ? 
—Yes. 

1Q951. Is your zenindari is the poppy grown? — Yes. 



and examined (through an interpreter). 

10952. Have you different rates of rent on land for differ- 
ent crops ? — Yes. 

10953. You have a different rate for sugarcane P — I'es. 

10954. And for poppy a different rate ? — Yes. 

10955. (The Maharaja of Barbhanga.) Does the rent 
vary according to the quality of the land, or according to 
the quality of the crop ? — According to the quality of the 
land and the crop. 

10956. (Mr. Saridas Veharidas.) If the poppy is not 
grown in your land, and the sugarcane or tobacco is grown, 
it would make much difference to you ? — When the poppy 
is cultivated in my zemindari, it is easy to realise rents 
from the ryots. When they receive the advance from the 
Government they pay up at once. 

10957. So far is it beneficial to you? — Yes. 

_ 10958. But not in point of rent?— No, but poppy cultiva- 
tion makes the realisation of rent easy, as said before. 

10959. (The Maharaja of Darhhanga.) I believe there 
are two kinds of land, one for which money rents are paid, 
and another for which rent is paid in kind ? — Yes. 

10960. [Mr. Earidas Veharidas.) In the case of the 
opium crop you do not get rent in kind, all the produce 
being taken by the Government, so that there is no occasion 
for you to have opium as a share of your rent ?- No. 

10961. In the case of other crops, you do take a share 
in that way ? — Yes, if it is stipulated for kind with the 



10962. Will you compare the effects of opium with those 
of alcohol ?— By the use of opium a man is not addicted 
to any fierce crimes, while by the use of alcohol it is some- 
times found that men commit very serious crimes. 

10963. Is opium prohibited by the Hindu religion p— 
No. ° 

10964. Is alcohol P— Yes. 

10965. (Mr. Wihon.) Will you tell us in what way opium 
profits the tenant ?— In two ways : if the tenants set apart 
a certain piece of their holdings for the cultivation of 
opium, they receive periodical advances from the Government 
with which they pay the zemindaa-s ; so it makes matters 
easy for them to pay their rent to the zemindars. In the 
second place, there are some lands which grow poppv better 
than any other crop. 

10966. Do the people set apart a portion of their land 
willragly or because they are invited to do it bv the 

zilladars P— They set them apart willingly. 

10967. The zilladars never have to persuade them ?— No 
as far as I know. ' 

10968. Do the Khatadars ever persuade them ? No. 

10969. You state that opium is used generallv bv- 
JWahomedans P — Yes. " •' 

10970. Are yon speaking of men or women or children 
or all r— Generally by men. 
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10971. What proportion of the men do you think take 
opium amonsst the Mahomeuans P— I cannot say the 
exact proportion. 



10972. Do you mean that Mahomedans take it more 
than the Hindus P — In Patna low-caste Mahomedans in- 
dulge more than the Hindus. 

The witness withdrew. 



The Hon. Stud Fuzi Imam called in and examined. 



10973. {Chairman.) I believe you are a Member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council P— Yes. 

10974. Are you a land-owner ?— I am. 

10975. And a banker ?— No. 

10976. Do you live in this district ? — Yes, I belong to 
this district. 

10977. Will you tell us whether opium is extensively 
■used in this district or not ?— I think it is. A certain propor- 
tion of each race of people use opium : the Hindus generally 
in Behar smoke opium called madah, while the Mahomedans 
mostly use it raw, dissolved in water, and some make it into 
chandu and smoke it. 

10978. Do yon consider that among those who use opium 
there is any distinct effect in regard to their moral condi- 
tion ? — Not very much. 

10979. In regard to their physical condition? — When they 
smoke it, it has some effect. 

10980. How do you compare opium with alcohol, which 
do you think is the greater evil P — Of course alcohol. Com- 
pared with alcoliolio drinks, the use of opium is harmless, 
alcohol is much more injurious. 

10981. Do you think that the proliibition of the use of 
opium, for any other than medical purposes, would be ap- 
proved by the people of this province P — No. 

10982. It follows from that answer that you would tell 
us that they would not be prepared to bear any additional 
taxation to replace the loss of revenue from the prohibition 
of opium P — Exactly. 

10983. You therefore, I presume, have come to the conolu" 
sion that the pi'ohibition of opium except for medical use, 
should not take place P-'Yes. 

10984. If it were possible to prohibit, you would not think 
it desirable ?— No. 

10985. Assuming that the cultivation of the poppy and 
the manufacture of opium are to continue, do you consider 
that the existing anangements for working the revenue 
are satisfactory P — I think so. 

10986. You have heard what has been said by the previous 
witness, with reference to the convenience of the ryots, and 
I suppose to the zemindars also, of the advances which are 
made by the Govermnent in relation to poppy cultivation- 
do you agiee with that P— I do not. 

10987. Do yon desire to tel> ns, in conclusion, that both 
landlords and cultivators are against the prohibition of 
opium P — Yes. As far as I know they are against it, 

10988. (Sir William Roberts.) Is eating opium consi- 
dered a disgraceful thing in this province ? Not for medi- 
cal purposes, but taking it in excess is thought to be dis- 
graceful. 

10989. Is the moderate use of opium — I do not mean 
for medical purposes but for restorative or comforting pur- 
poses, considered a disgraceful thing in this province P — JEx- 
cess is thought to be disgraceful, but moderate consumption 
is not thought disgraceful. 

10990. {Mr. Wilson.) You say that smoking affects to 
some extent the physical condition of the people — in what 
way ? — I have seen many people get lean and thin, and in 
a wretched condition, becoming very dull. 

10991. Do they get intoxicated with it P — I do not think 
they get intoxicated. But constant use reduces a man to a 
certain extent. 
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10992. Do you mean the smoking of madah or 
— I mean chandu. 

10993. Not madah P — Not madah. 

10994. Do you think there is any difference in the 
physical effects on their bodies between smoking and 
eating P — Yes. 

10995. What is the diilerenoe P — Smoking is worse. 

10996. Does eating do a little harm p — To some it does, 
and to many'it does good ; tliere are different constitutions. 

10997. (Chairman.) And the quantity differs too P — 
The quantity too. 

10998. (Mr. Wilson ) Do you think that moat of the 
Hindus in Behar eat opium or smoke it, or both ? — They 

mostly smoke madak. 

10999. More than eat it P— Yes. 

11000. You say that the cultivators are against prohibi- 
tion P — Yes. 

11001. You think they are in favour of cultivating opium P 
— ) think so. 

11002. Have you ever heard of any who objected to 
cultivating it P — I do not think I have heard of any. 

11003. You are a zemindar P— Yes. 

11004. Do any of yom- ryots ever object to growing 
opium P — No. Hot one. 

11005. You never heard of any ? — No. 

11006. Can you give us any idea how much profit they 
make on a bigah of opium ? — In this district, I think, not 
less than ftlOO or 150, including the zemindar's share per 
bigah. 

11007. (Mr. Mowbray.) Do many of your tenants culti" 
vate the poppy P— Yes, I think so. 

11008. (Mr. Haridas Vehkndas.) Do you know whe- 
ther the cultivators cultivate voluntarily or whether they 
are asked to cultivate ?— Both. Sometimes they are asked 
by Khatadars and ZiUadars, and sometimes they volun- 
teer doing it. 

11009. (Sir James Lyall.) Do you think that the offi- 
cials of the Opium Department, particularly the minor 
officials, have any sort ol power which would enable them to 
bully or coerce a man into cultivating, who wish to give 
up P — I do not think so. 

11010. Is there any trick by which they can compel or 
coerce him P — They might induce him, I do not think they 
can compel. 

11011. They might flatter and persuade him ?— I know 
some instances where they persuade, but they have never 
compelled. 

11012. Are the ryots sufficiently intelligent to know that 
they are free in the matter P— They are ; now-a-days every 
ryot is intelligent. 

11013. When you talk of persuading, in what way do they 
get over them P— I was once in a village, when a Zilladar 
was there. Some of my ryots had left cultivating poppy, 
and they were going to cultivate potato. This man went to 
try and persuade them. A ryot then came to consult me. 
He pointed out the convenience of the profit of potato cul- 
tivation, and I found from the figures that the profit of the 
potato was greater than that of opium. I said : " It is at your 
option." There was no case of compulsion. 

11014. Did the ryot cultivate opium P— No. He stuck 
to the potatoes. 



The Bon. 

8yud Fuzl 
Imam. 



The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned tiU to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 
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The Reverend Daniei Jones called in and examined. 



11015. (Chairman.) I believe you are a missionary of 
the English Baptist Missionary Society P — -I am. 

11016. And you have been in India for 19 years, I 
believe ? — Yes. 

11017. And I believe you have mixed a great deal with the 
people ? — Yes, I have mixed freely with the people and know 
their language. Soon after I came to India I learnt that those 
who were known as opium-eaters were not looked upon as 
respectable people. The efiect of opium consumption upon 
such as I have known was to brighten them up for a time, but 
the after effect was the very reverse ; they became dull and 
listless with little or no desire to exert themselves. Prom 
respectable and educated Hindus and Mahomedans I 
have heard on different occasions these same words. " We 
hate opium-eaters." An educated Mussalman in good posi- 
tion could only account for certain Mahomedans giving 
evidence in favour of opium by saying that they must be 
opium consumers themselves. A respectable educated 
Hindu once told me that there is a saying amongst them, 
in which opium-eateis and gamblers are classed together. 
The saying is, " Afimchi-Juavi." I have heard it fre- 
quently said that it is next to impossil>le to give up the 
habit, and I have known some sad cases. I have lived for 
about seven years in the districts of Monghyr, Benaies, 
and Patna ; and have, since the opium question has been so 
much discussed of late years, taken considerable interest in 
the question. I have not found in conversation with the 
cultivators that poppy cultivation is popular, but on the 
contrary I have found that many have given up growing it, 
and many others are desirous of giving up the cultivation 
of the poppy. When asked why they desire to give it up, 
they answer, " It dees not pay, there is so much risk ; and 
also much labour needed." The risk as compared with other 
crops is considerable, from bail, heavy rain, the east wind, 
and insects. Then there is so much of ploughing and 
watering that they have to work hard to secure a crop at all. 
I have been repeatedly told by cultivators that tbey would 
not grow opium were it not for the money advanced them 
by Government. It is a temptation to them to take this 
money because it comes to them at a time when they need 
money to pay their rents ; but it not unfrequently happens 
that they fail to get a crop, they have then to make good 
the mcmey advanced to them. In this connection I have 
found that the middleman — the Khatadar or Lambardar, is 
made responsible for returning this money, and when they 
have not been able to make it good they have told me that 
even there cattle are sold, and they have been left to secure 
the money from the cultivators when and how they could. 
One old Khatadar, who was supported in his statements by 
several others, told me that had he continued to cultivate 
the poppy fiT two or three years more he would not have 
an ox or anything left, and as it was it did not look as though 
he had mucli left. Thus we find that only the very poor 
engage in this work. It requires harder work to culti- 
vate poppy than those less poor are willing to give, and 
even these very poor ones grow as little as they can, 
just enough to secure the rent money for such other 
land as they have on which they grow other crops. 
X would add here th^t on close calculation, taking each item 



of expenditure separately as given by the cultivator himself, I 
have found, on comparmg expenditure and receipts, that the 
cultivator is a loser by this cultivation of opium from 20 to 
25 per cent., possibly more. This is not as it should be, and 
perhaps what is sadder stiU is this, that the ignorant culti- 
vator does not know that he is losing to such an extent. The 
profits that accrue to him from his other crops are swallowed 
up to a great extent by the loss on this side. He does not 
see this because he pays in kind and not in cash. Nor does 
he keep a detailed account, besides which several members of 
the same family engage in the work, and so they manage 
after a fashion, but it is only a question of how little can they 
manage to exist on. Opium has been spoken of as profitable 
to the cultivator on account of the leaves they gather for food 
therefrom. This I find is a very limited source of profit and 
can be had only for a short time, when the leaves are young 
and tender. 'then for the seed I find on enqniry that 
3 maunds is the maximum amount from one bigah of poppy, 
which the cultivator sells to the oilman for Rs. 4 per mauud. 
Thus realising Rs. 12 only, oftener less ; the oil made from 
this seed for cooking purposes he has to purchase for him- 
self. I have met with one cultivator who suggested to me 
that, if instead of poppy, food grains were cultivated, the 
latter would become much cheaper, and so far they would be 
losers, but surely this is a phase of this question which the 
Government would do well to look into. Prices for food 
grains are high, the consumers are on the increase, and the 
cry of the poor is heard in the land. When I think of the 
more than 400,000 bigahs of land or 2.50,000 acres in Behar 
province, that are devoted to the growth of what the people 
of England label Poison, but what some people in India 
would have us believe is such a boon and a blessing to men, 
I feel like crying out with all my soul ; " Give the people 
bread and not a stone." Here in this province of Behar 
where some 4 million pounds of opium are grown, 300 
million pounds of wheat might be grown. It does not 
require any stretch of imagination to conclude that the 
masses would be happier and stronger and better every way 
by eating bread and wholesome food. The poverty of this 
province is proverbial, and there can be no doubt that the 
extensive cultivation of the poppy in the province has much 
to do with this state of things. Should any objection be 
mged against wheat and for sufficient reasons, there are other 
crops, which the cultivators themselves have told me they 
woiild willingly cultivate in the place of opium. It is well 
known that instead of the—as a rule — one crop of opium 
yearly that is produced, as many as four other crops of good 
paying kinds can be grown in the year. There is another 
point to which I desire to call attention. That is the cutting 
down of mango trees on such a large scale for the making of 
opium chests. It has been said that if the opium trade were 
stopped there would be danger of a rising among the people 
who consume it. Is the opium trade really in need of such 
an argument P When I have asked people who ought to 
know the feeling of their countrymen on the subject, whether 
they thought there would be any trouble on this account, 
they have spoken very positively in the negative, and ex- 
pressed surprise, that in such a connection they could have 
been suspected of such a thing. But there is considerable 
feeling, I am tqld, in reference to the cutting down of the 
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mango trees. An inBuentiitl Indian gentleman told me the 
other day that the people of India love their cattle, their corn 
and their fruit, and referred to the time years ago, when 
whole groves of mango trees had been out down to supply 
the then newly made East Indian Eailway with fuel for the 
trains, remarkmg that those groves have never been replaced, 
and that feeling ran very high among the masses at that 
time. Now I am told that on an average one tree is needed 
to make one chest. I am not positive that it is so, but it 
is a fact that yearly thousands of good fruit-bearing 
mango trees are cut down for the above-named purpose. 
It takes many years for a tree to grow into a good fruit- 
bearing tree. And one such old tree is worth 100 young 
ones. How does this affect the people ? At one time 2,000 
mangoes could be bought for Ee. 1 , that is, in the district. 
It is not so now. This was a staple food ot the poor. 
They take the fruit and boil it, eat the pulp and then break 
np the seed in a mortar, which after a cleansing process 
yields a white flour, of which bread is made, and in times of 
scarcity is eaten by all castes, but by the poor is eaten every 
year. Some may regard this as a matter of small moment, 
but it is another link in the chain of losses sustained by the 
people of India on account of the poppy cultivationi nor 
does it in the least tend to pacify the people at a time 
when such pacification is desirable. Permit me also to 
call earnest attention to the fact that from some cause or 
other the opium revenue is on the decrease, and to beg 
you without delay to devise some means for replacing it 
before our Government is driven to do so by force of 
circumstances. The resources of India are not so limited. 
Make it more difficult for men to get drunk. Get revenue 
in that and kindred ways. Ther* is a cry going up all 
over India from millions of helpless ones " Deliver us 
from the curse of opium and alcohol." 

11018. I notice at the conclusion of your statement your 
reference to alcohol ; may I take it from you that while you 
have expressed in strong terms your objection to the use of 
opium excepting under a medical certificate, you would en- 
tertain an equally strong objection to the use of alcohol ex- 
cepting for medical purposes ? — Quite so, equally as strong. 

11019. You have insisted strongly on the unfavorable 
return to the cultivator of the poppy : I presume your objec- 
tion to the cultivation of the poppy would not be mitigated 
by a move liberal payment from the Government to the 
cultivators? — The cultivators themselves would profit by 
other grains. 

11020. Confining our attention to the poppy your objec- 
tion to the cultivation would not be removed by the con- 
cession of more liberal scE^les of payment by the Government 
to the cultivators ?— I should not recommend that. 

11021. Such a course as that would tend, would it not, to 
render the poppy cultivation more popular, and that is not 
what you desire ? — No. 

11022. You speak of an aggregate of 250,000 acres in 
Behar province given up to the cultivation of the poppy— is 
that supported by statistics P — Yes, f uUy so, it is somewhat 
more. , 

11023. (Sir James Li/all.) Your argument is that if 
instead of poppy food grains are cultivated food would be 
cheaper for the masses ? — Yes. 

11024 The same argument could have been applied to the 
cultivation of cotton in years when the supply of cotton 
from America failed ; the immense extension of cotton cul- 
tivation for export raised the price of food for the masses 
very greatly, yet is it not the case that the money poured 
into India in those years especially on the Bombay side and 
it was thought a benefit to the ryots and was encouraged in 
every way by the English Government and by the English 
people ? — I cantot Si.y. 

11025. In the same way the large export of wheat to 
England and to Europe which is going on at present no doubt 
raises the price of food for the people, but it is generally 
thought to be a benefit to India and the English Govern- 
ment requires the Government of India to promote it in 
every way ? — If that be a sufficient reason against wheat 
then there are other crops. 

11026. My argument is that the export of wheat to Eng- 
land in the same way raises no doubt the price of food to 
the masses, but it is .generally thought to be a benefit to 
India on the whole and the English Government requires 
the Government of India to piomote it in every way; if 
that is the case then your argument that the poppy 
cultivation does harm by taking the place of food grains 
hardly applies, does it?- If it can be shown that by the 
exportation of wheat the cultivators are benefited, I do 
not see how that applies to the ciuestion of the losses sus- 
tained by the cultivators in growmg poppy. 



11027. It does not apply to the asserted loss, but it 
applies to the argument that it raises the prici of food to the 
masses P — The return> as far as I understand the question, 
would be more direct to the people in this case than the 
return of the opium traffic, which would be to the Govern- 
ment. 

11028. That is another question, but you cannot separate 
the Government from the people in a matter of public 
revenue, can you P — In the matter of the opium traffic I 
think most decidedly so and if I have endeavoured to show 
that the cultivator is a loser, whilst of course the Government 
is not a loser. 

1 1029. The public revenue belongs to the public and not 
to the (jovemment only P — If the revenue is to be raised let 
it not be taken out of the pockets of the cultivators. 

11030. I am not going into the question whether the cul- 
tivator loses or not. I was going into the question of 
whether the price of fodd is raised to the masses P— If it be 
a healthy trade then of course the cultivator would profit 
thereby. 

11031. You call poppy as a rule a one crop a year crop ; 
is that correct P— 1 understand that frequently Indian corn 
is not grown just before the poppy is sown ; it does not 
follow that every year the Indian corn is grown along with 
the opium crop or rather before the opium crop. 

11032. But is it not a rule that two crops are grown a 
year on the ground which grows poppy : many witnesses 
have cited that to us P — Others have told me that it is not 
always so. 

11(133. Mr. Wace, who is an officer of experience in this 
sort of thing, told us yesterday that he knew instances of 
where four crops had been grown in a year — that poppy was 
one out of four crops in a year ? — I have understood from 
cultivators that four crops referred to other kinds of crops 
which are not grown in connection with the poppy neither 
after the poppy nor before it. 

1 1034. Does not your objection to the cutting down of 
mangoe trees go very far. I suppose you admit it is a good 
thing for the owner of the mangoe trees, he knows what is 
best for him? — He is possibly tempted to sell the trees 
because he has a good price offered for them, but it is a 
good price at one time, a lump sum paid, which would be 
more than refunded by keeping the trees standing and sel- 
ling the crop of fruit. Besides it is not one person who 
suffers — there are many sufferers. 

11035. Do you know any country where such a principle 
is followed, that in order to benefit the masses — that is to 
keep the prices low, for instance in this case to keep the 
price of mangoes down to 2,000 for the rupee, the owner 
of the tree is not allowed to sell it — is there any country in 
the world where such a principle is followed P — I know of no 
country in the world where there is such fruit for the 
masses as the mangoe is for the Indians. 

11036. You have said, "Make it'more difficult for men to 
get drunk " — I suppose you mean by raising the price of 
liquor ? — Not by lowering it by any means. That has been 
done recently I understand. 

11037. Are you aware that in the Punjab for instance and 
in some other parts of India the price of liquor has been 
raised within the last 30 years in the same proportion as it 
would be if we had raised the price of beer in England to 
the price of champagne P — 1 am not well up in those 
matters. But I know in this province native liquor has 
been reduced from six pice to four pice a bottle recently. 
That would probably be like reducing the price of cham^ 
pagne to the price of beer. 

11038. That is extraordinarily cheap — are you sure of 
your figures P — I think I am. 

11039. In the Punjab the ordinary price is about twelve 
annas a bottle P — It was much dearer I think in these parts 
a year ago. 

11040. (^Chairman.) Is the alleged reduction in the price 
of native liquor of which yon speak due to any action on 
the part of Government P — I could not say ; but I have 
heard that the Excise officer has done this. 

11041. ( Mr. Fanshawe.) 1 see yon refer to the use of the 
term '' Afimchi " — ^would not that ordinarily mean an 
opium-eater in excess P — It would surely refer to one who is 
known as an opium-eater. 

11042. It would refer to one who eats opium in excess, 
would it not ? — I'ossibly so. 

11043. Do not you ttink it would represent with regard 
to opium what the term " drunkard "_ represents with regard 
to the excessive use of alcohol? — Possibly so. 
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11044. I see you state, that "even these very poor ones grow 
as little as they can " — is it not the case that poppy cultivation 
is chiefly in the hands of market gardeners ? — I know that 
they do so. 

llOiS. A man of this class has not a large holding, as a rule> 
but he is a thrifty and good cultivator, is he not P— I beUiJve 
that he needs the advance from Government in order to help 
him. 

11046. But still he is a good cultivator P — One of the best 
types of cultivators, though he has not a large holding as a 
rule. 

11047. When you say that even these very poor ones grow 
as little as they can, does not that give rather a wrong im- 
pression of this class who are among the best poppy cultiva- 
tors P — I say that it is a temptation to them to take this 
money because it comes to them at a time when they need 
money to pay their rents. 

11048. What you say is practically that they put just 
enough land under poppy to secure the rent money ? — Yes. 

11049. Is it not the case that the land which may be 
put under poppy cultivation is limited by considerations of 
soil, manure, water and various conditions of that kind P — That 
is so, but I have been told by men who take this money 
that if they did not receive it they would not grow the 
poppy. 

11050. That is to say, the advance is a very material con- 
sideration in their undertaking poppy cultivation ? — Quite so, 

11051. And of course if the advance was not given the 
price of the opium would have to be raised P — ^Yes. 

11052. Do I understand you to wish to say that the culti- 
vator is not free, or does not think himself free, to cultivate 
poppy or not as he may think fit P — I think different state- 
ments are to be obtaiued from different cultivators on that 
subject. 

11053. Speaking generally in the present day, do you not 
think that it is perfectly well understood by cultivators that 
they are free to cultivate, or not to cultivate, poppy P— My 
idea is that near cities and large towns the cultivator is more 
enlightened, but further away in the districts where the people 
are very ignorant the desire of Government would be in 
their estimation equivalent to a command. 

11054. Even so, do you think that they would be willing 
to work out of pocket in order to cultivate a crop to please 
Government ? — The difflcnlty lies in the fact that they do 
not know that they are out of pocket. The out-of-pocket 
business is in this way, they lose their profits on one side 
by the loss on the other. There may be a little profit 
on the whole and tbey think they are pretty well ofE. 

11055. {Sir James Lyall). Do you believe that the culti- 
vator considers a desire expressed by Government officials 
to be equal to an order upon actual experience or from 
theory P — Actual experience. 

llOStJ. Can you quote any instance P— 'I know the desire 
of poor men is generally to do what is wanted—" what your 
desire is ". 

11057. They will say that to you or to me or to anybody, 
but whe nit comes to a matter of profit or loss do they actually 
carry that out in practice P — I suppose they would be pre- 
pared to even take a loss if the Sircar ordered it. 

11058. If the Sircar ordered it, but if a subordinate official 
goes and asks them that is a different matter. They all 
kr.ow that many people have been giving up the cultivation 
of the poppy, do not they P — I do not know how far that is 
known by the ryots. 

11059. Every man must know that, even the least en- 
lightened P — What I wanted to explain was, that if the 
cultivator thought it was a thing that was wanted of him, 
whether it was put in a direct order or not, be would think 
it would be his duty to obey. 

11060. That is your experience ? — That is my experience — 
widely so. 

11061. {Mr. Saridits Veharidas.) You said that the effect 
of opium and alcohol is equally bad P — I consider them 
equally bad. 

11062. Do you say that from your own point of view or 
that the Hindus and Mahomedans consider it equally as 
badP — The people I have spoken to think that alcohol is more 
manifest in its efFeots, and that in one sense its ravages are 
making themselves more manifest in these days than opium. 

11063. You are a Missionary and you are aware that the 
Hindu religion prohibits the use of alcohol P — Yes. 

11064. And also the Mahomedan religion ?— Yes. 

11065. And you are also aware that it does not so ex- 
pressly prohibit opium as alcohol p — I understand in the 
Mahomedan religion all kinds of intoxicants are prohibited. 



V?L^f.^'PT''^''y*^'"'^*'''^^*''P'«'» is not so expressly 
prohibitedP— I do not know whether there was so much 
opram consumed m those days. 

11067. {Chammn.) As a matter of fact the prohibition 
of alcohol IS more expressed in their sacred book ?— 1 under- 
stand that liquor is prohibited. 

_ 11068. {lUr. Saridas Veharidas). In the Hindu reli- 
gion IB opium expressly prohibited P— I cannot say. 

11069. You say that alcohol is prohibited P— As to the 
Hindu religion I have no data that I can remember. 

11070. {Mr. Mowbray.) You propose to prohibit opium 
absolutely except for medical purposes p— Yes, except for 
medical purposes. 

11071. You propose also to get a revenue from drink, 
why do you make that distinction between the two if yon 
tell us you have an equal objection to both ?— I have no hope 
that alcohol could be prohibited entii-ely just now, but I 
should hope that by highly taxing it that would be one of 
the means of a great decrease in its consumption. 

11072. What is your reason for thinking that although 
opium might be possibly prohibited it would be impossible 
to ^ prohibit alcohol P— I have not spoken of prohibiting 
opium as a medicine. 

^ 11073, I assumed that all through. I am not puttino- it 
m that wa,y. TeU me why you think it possible to prohibit 
opium and not to prohibit alcohol p— The ravages of alcohol 
are very considerable at the present time and are very rapidlv 
spreading. j r j 

11074 That is not an answer to my question. You have 
told us that you consider opium and alcohol equally obiee- 
tionable, and you propose to prohibit the use of opium except 
tor medical purposes; and you propose to raise a revenue 
from alcohol : you have told me that you consider it impos- 
sible at the present time to prohibit alcohol, but you do not 
consider It impossible to prohibit opium. I ask you what 
the difference is between the two which makes you think it 
possible to prohibit the one, and not possible to prohibit 
the other .>■— I have spoken here in reference to drink I 
have said " Make it more difficult for men to get drunk 
Get revenue in that and kindred ways." 

11075. I want you to give me an explanation of the answer 
which you have already given, that you recommend the 
prohibition of opium because it is practicable to prohibit it 
and you do not recommend the prohibition of alcohol P— 
Perhaps I have not done it here hut I might have added it 
if I had thought a httle more. I may say that I belong to 
the Prohibition League with reference to alcohol. . 

11076. If you are unable to answer the question for your- 
self, shall I put this answer to you and see whether you will 
adopt it— Is it that by prohibiting opium yon will only 
interfere with the customs of the natives, and that bv 
prohibiting alcohol you wiU interfere with the customs of 
Europeansm this country?— I have not thought of it in 
that light. 

11077. Have you thought of any explanation for the 
answers which you have already given to me that you were 
mfavour of prohibiting opium because it is practicable 
f-l./"* m favour of prohibiting alcohol ?-f am most 
decidedly m favour of prohibiting alcohol. I do not know 
that I have said I am not. I have not stated it distinctlv 
here, but I mean until such time amves for the prohibition 
of alcohol, get all you can out of it by putting a heaw iZ 
upon it. o "'J taJi 

11078. Then yon are in favour of prohibiting alcohol P— I 
have ]ust said I am a member of the Prohibition lea-ue for 
India. »"" ^"'^ 

11079 What do you mean by making the suggestion that 
you can do away with the opium revenue and make it un 
by levying a fui'ther tax upon alcohol if you are at the same 
time m. favour of the prohibition of alcohol P— I reo-ai-dTw 
question as of such paramount importance that I Consider 
^wor^hy of a Royal Commission, The ramification are so 
great that you could not expect me to give an answer to 
such a very wide question. I understand that in the Hous^ 
ot Commons a resolution was proposed by Mr Webb tbn> 
such a Commission should be appointed to enquire as to 
what ways and means might be adopted to supply revenue 
m the place of opium. ^^ ^ '<=vcuue 

11080. You have made a suggestion in one sentence which 
you now di-aw back upon, I therefore wish to know what 
the value of the suggestion is. Your suggestion is that H 
would be possible to replace the opium revenue by let in^ 
an increased revenue from alcohol, and you now tell me thaf 
you ai-e m favour of the prohibition of alcohol. whSh is a 
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totally different thing from raising a revenue from alcohol P — 
I should most decidedly hope tliat that would be one of the 
things the Royal Commission might decide. 

11081. Yon have no suggestion to make how you would 
make up the combined loss of opium and alcohol revenues ? 
— I think that is beyond me. 

11082. I do not quite understand how you reconcile the 
two statements that you made in answev to iSii- James Lyall. 
You said that the opium crop is as a rule a one year crop, 
and you have told us that the opium cultivator although he 
loses on bis opium makes so lai'ge a profit on his other crops 
that be is not aware of the loss that he makes on the opiuiu. 
I do not understand if opium is a one year crop where he 
gets the opportunity of making a profit on the otlier crops P— 
He grows at the same time in other parts of his holding 
other crops. 

_ 11083. You have told us you have given a close calcula- 
tion as to the items given by the cultivator himself— you 
are_ aware of course that other persons have also formed 
estimates on this subject P — I understand that it is so in 
the Goverument records. 

11084. I do not know whether you heard Mr. Wace give 
his evidence yesterday as to the extreme difBculty of arriv- 
ing at any trustworthy conclusion P — I did not hear his 
evidence. 

11085. You are aware that in the repoits of the Commis- 
sion which sat about ten years ago and which went into 
this matter very fully, there was an estimate arrived at 
which is very different from the estimate which you have 
given to-day P — I am not aware of it. 

11086. Could you give me any idea of the number of cul- 
tivators or the number of districts from which these items 
have been derived P — I have a knowledge of only this 
district, the Patna district. 

11087. Do yon mean the whole of the Opium Agency of 
Patna, or this particular district of Patna ?'■ — I have had 
information from one cultivator, and I find that the state- 
ment is substantially correct as given by others from other 
parts of the district and from other districts ; but ! have not 
been going about to gather this information from district to 
district. 

11088. Can you give me any rough notion as to how. many 
cultivators there are in the Patna district wnom you have 
had the opportunity of consulting to arrive at these figures P — 
I do not know — I have no idea of that. 

11089. You have had a direct statement from one culti- 
vator P — ^Yes. 

11090. And you compare that with something else — I do 
not understand what P — With others who know of this in 
the same way by asking other cultivators. I find that I am 
rather more in his favour than the others are ; they show a 
gi'eater loss even than I do. 

11091. What was the difference between the one man from 
whom you got the items and the others with which you 
compare tbem P — They show that in the case of those from 
whom they had information the loss is even greater than I 
showed. 

11092. You mean that you did not compare the result 
which you arrived at with the actual cultivators, but yon 
compared it with otter people who had had estimates from 
enquiries which they had themselves made P — Yes. 

11093. Then so far as personal information goes, that 
calculation is based upon ihe items given by one cnlti- 

yator f By one cultivator ; I speak of it as such is in my 

paper. 

11094. I Mr. Wilson.) You were- asked some questions 
about the cutting down of mangoe trees ; is it not the object 
of the Forest Department in this country, and of any depart- 



ment that looks after the forests, to take care that trees 
necessary for the benefit of the people as a whole shall not 
be improvidently cut down for the pecuniary benefit of a 
particular individual P— I should think it ought to be so, 
but I have no personal knowledge of that. 

11095. Therefore you would say that for the sake of the 
people at large there ought to be something to prevent a 
selfish man in the immediate want of money from destroy- 
ing that which may supply large quantities of food for the 
people P— Most assuredly. 

11096. Have you seen a return relating to opium pre- 
sented to the House of Commons being an artiile by 
Dr. "Watt in which the calculation is made as to the cost of 
cultivation ?— I have. 

, 11097. Are you aware that in this article, page 42, it is stat - 
ed that the price paid by Government for the drug alone is in 
districts where the soil is good and the outivation moderately 
careful, not much less than Es. 50 per acre, and that some- 
thing more is realised from the seed and dry capsule ?— Yes. 

11098. There are three items of cultivation given by Dr. 
Watt ?— Yes. 

11099. What do they add up to in the print P— Es. 38- 
4 as. 

11100. Is that correctly added P— It is not. 
11101.. What do they really add up to ?— Es. 43-4 as. 

11102. Making a difference of Es. 5, against the cultiva- 
tor ?— Yes. 

11103. Less profitable than is represented there ? — Yes. 

11104. And adding the rent as he adds it, of Es.' 10, what 
do you make the total ? — Es. 53-4 as. 

11105. Against what ? — Es. 48-4 as. 

11106. That is Es. 5 less profit P— Yes. 

11107. Therefore instead of showing a profit, as he shows, 
of Ee. 1-8 as. on opium alone, it shows a distinct loss on the 
opium alone which can only be compensated by leaves and 
trash and other things P — Quite so. 

11108. Considerably vitiating the argument there P — Quite 
so. 

11109. I think you made that discovery in the article 
yourself ?— I did. 

11110. In regard to the question of getting revenue from 
drink, may I put it to you that you wrote this statement 
somewhat in haste, and on full consideration you are not in 
favour of getting revenue from drink any more than from 
opium P — ^I should be going against my principle if I 
thought that drink was to be treated in such a way as to 
get a revenue from it. My statement is that it should be 
made difficult for a man to get drunk. That shows that I 
am not in favour of drinking as such. 

mil. The question put to you by Mr. Mowbray and 
your replies to it appeared to show that there was some incon- 
sistency between what you had stated here and your reply 
in reference to prohibition. I suggest to you that you wrote 
that somewhstt hastily and on mature reflection, you do not 
propose to get a revenue from driak ? — It is true that I 
wrote this under the pressure of other busmess and had not 
as much time for it as I should have Hked. On mature con- 
sideration I would not propose by any means to get a 
revenue from the taxation on alcohol. 

11112. You say, " an educated Mussalman in good posi- 
tion could only account for certain Mahomedans giving 
evidence in favour of opium by saying that they must he 
opium consumers themselves : " — was that recently P — Ee- 
eently. 

11113. Has that reference to the evidence given before the 
Commission P —Yes, direct reference. 
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The witness withdrew. 



Mr. A. M. Mackae called in and examined, 
I believe you are an indigo 



11114. {Sir James Lyall .) 
planter P— I am. 

11115. In what district ?—Tirhut. 

11116. How many years have you been engaged in that 
industry ?— Twenty-six years altogether, deducting the 
time I have been at home. 

11117. Wm ypu give'us your experience with regard to the 
cultivation of opium ?— Poppy is grown by many of my 
xyots, particularly by Koeris, who are the most prosperous 



cultivators and the best farmers in India They consider it 
a profitable crop. They grow it in fields close to their 
houses, and the whole family assist in gathering the opium. 
The advances they get help to pay the rent of their holding, 
and they go of their own accord for those advances, being 
only toi) glad to get money without interest. I have never 
heard of any ryot having been coerced into growing poppy, 
and they would consider it a great loss were the poppy culti- 
vation to he put a stop to. They would find it more difficult 
to pay their rents, and the zemindar would find it more difficult 
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to meet the Government revenue. Every one wonld suffer 
from the abolitioo of the poppy as the revenue now derived 
from it would have to be made up, directly or indirectly, 
from the community at large. The crops that would take 
the place of the poppy are wheat, barley and oats, but these 
grain crops are much more exhausting to the soil than 
poppy, and the succeeding crop of maize is not so good after 
grain crops as after poppy. The profit from these grain 
crops is not as much as from the poppy. Were the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy prohibited, there would be an immense 
amount of smuggling from the Nepal territory. It would 
be impossible to efficiently watch its long boundary. Those 
who use opium, and all classes do, must aud will have it. 
I have never seeu a man injuriously affected through eating 
opium. 

11118. Does indigo compete at all with poppy on the same 
land ? — Poppy is generally grown close to the houses. 

11119. And where is indigo grown? — On almost any part 
of the holdings except in the low rice lands. 

11120. Do the same men cultivate poppy aud indigo ? — Yes 

11121. Do indigo planters who get their indigo from ryots 
make advance to the ryots f — They do. 

11122. In a similar way to that in which the opium agents 
make advances for poppy, or in a different way p — In a differ- 
ent way. They take an agreement for a term of years from 
the ryot and give him an advance which remains until the 
end of the term. 

11123. And there is a running account on the permanent 
advance ? — The permanent advance remains, and yearly he 
gets his full account. 

11124. Is interest charged on the advance ? — No interest 
is charged. 

11125. Are other crops also cultivated in the same year and 
on the same field which grows poppy ? — Always. 

1 1 126 . The previous witness has said that th e Behar ryot 
near towns is too intelligent to be coerced or bullied by the 
Opium Department officials into cultivating opium against 
bis will, but that in the remoter tracts, in the village 
country, the ryot is 8tni afraid to oppose any Government 
official, that if a Government official asks him to cultivate 
poppy he takes it as equivalent to an order from Govern- 
ment, and is afraid to refuse : do you, from your long 
experience of the country aud of the ryots, think that is 
true P — No, it is not true. 

11127. You are sure it is not true?— Quite certain. 

11128. Are the Opium Department officials people of 
whom the ryots stand in awe in any way ? — Not at all. 

11129. {Mr. Pease.) You stated thut the poppy was a 
more profitable crop than the other crops which you have 
mentioned, wheat, barley and oats : could you give me the 
figures upon wbich you base that statement P — It is not easy 
to give the figures. I go more upon the fact that poppy is 
a crop that does not impoverish the ground, whereas grain 
crops do ; hut I should say that tlie return from poppy 
would be more valuable than the return from grain. 

11130. Was it not a fact that some years ago the money 
paid to the poppy cultivator had to be increased because the 
lands were being devoted to other crops P— About that time 
the prices of grain did go up. 'I'he price of grain is now 
nearly three times what it was when I went into Tirhut in 
1855. You could then get three maundsof paddy, i e., rice in 
the husk, for a rupee ; now you cannot get one maund for a 
rupee. 

11131. You think, taking the present prices of other pro- 
duce, it is to the interest of the ryot to grow poppy ? — It still 
is, taking the present rates. 

11132. {Mr. Wil.ion.) Do I understand that oats would 
be a substitute for poppy ?— It would grow on the same lands. 

11133. Is it a crop that they would ever think of growing 
instead of poppy p— They would either grow (>ne of the 
three,— wheat, barley or oats. 

11134. Kindly answer my question. Are oats a crop that 
would be likely to be substituted for poppy P— Not in poppy- 
land. In the land near houses in which they at present 
grow poppy they would not be likely to grow oats. 

11135. I think you mentioned that oats might be grown as 
a substitute for poppy P— I mentioned it as one of three. 

11136. We wiU take oats first. You mention that as a 
possible substitute ?— Yes. 

11137. Do you think it is a likely substitute ?— The value 
of oats is very high just now, and it is just possible that 
they would. 

11138. You think it is a likely substitute P— Yes. 

11139. We have had a number of witnesses who have sug- 
gested various other crops : I think we have never had oats 
suggested befoi'e, but you adhere to your view P— I do. 

The witnei 



11140. Why is poppy grown near the villages ?— The field' 
near to houses of course are fertile. 

11141. Why P— They are better manured than the fields 
at a distance. 

11142. Therefore poppy requires more manure than other 
crops? — It is more convenient for the members of the 
family, the women and children, to gather the juice of 
the poppy-heads. 

11143. Poppy requires more manure than most other 
crops P — I should not say that. 

11144. You said it was grown near the villages because it 
was convenient to manure ? — That is one reason : the 
ground is fertile, and gives a good return of opium. 

11145. It does require more manure than most other 
crops P— I do not think it does. 

11146. You said just now that it was grown near villages 
because it could be manured there P — Yes. 

11147. Did I understand you to say that indigo planters 
and others who make advances for indigo do not charge 
interest ? — They charge no interest. 

11148. Have you ever heard of Mr. Gibbon, the Manager 
of the Bettiah Raj P — I have. 

11149. He told us that if a cultivator deems it necessary 
to take advances upon other crops from the trader, he must 
pay a heavy iuterest on the advances : that is not your ex- 
perience?— I do not understand what he means by "trader": 
he did not mean an indigo planter. 

11150. Do yon mean that indigo planters do not charge 

interest P — They do not charge interest. 

11151. If anybody has said they do, they have made a 
mistake P — Yes, they have made a mistake. 

11152. Is sugarcane a substitute for poppy p— No. 

11153. May I ask you who invited you to come here?— 
The Collector of the district. 

11154. When did you come P — I came yesterday. 

11155. {Mr. Mowhray.) Are opium and indigo ever 
grown on the same plots ?— Yes, they are. 

11156. Is that a thing of recent years P— No, as far back 
as I can recollect. 

11157. {Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) Do some of the culti- 
vators who gi'ow for you give up the opium aud take to 
indigo P — Yes. 

11158. Are they more in favour of indigo, or of poppy ? — 
I really could not say, they grow the crop that pays them 
best, that suits each individual best. 

11159. So that it is not what pays best, but what suits 
best P — What suits them best, that is the same thing as what 
pays them best. 

11160. Does your indigo pay them more than poppy ? I 

have not gone into statistics, but the same ryots who <n-ow 
opium in a portion of then- holding grow indigo in anotlier 
portion of their holding. 

11161. Have you instances in which your cultivators have 
given up poppy altogether and continued your indigo otow- 
ing P— I am not aware. 

11162. Or vice.versA? — I do not know. 

11163. {Mr. Fanshawe.) You have stated that other crops 
are always grown on the same laud as poppy. We have been 
told by a former witness that a crop of maize generally pre- 
cedes opium and sometimes millet follows : were you refer- 
ring particularly to the maize as being most commonly crown 
with poppy P — Yes. ° 

11164. That would he the crop which you say is gene- 
rally grown during the same year with the poppy P— Yes. 

11165. We have been told by Su- Edward Buck and by 
other witnesses that on the lauds near villages the crops 
which would be the chief competitors with opium would be 
tobacco, potatoes and sugarcane : do I understand yon to say 
that you do not agree with that at all, or that it has not come 
within your own experience P — Not in my part of Tirhut. 

11166. Does your experience of poppy cultivation relate 
mainly to land near villages, or to outlying land f— Land 
cultivated near villages. 

11167. You would not yourself think that those three 
crops would be competitors ?— No, I do not think so, not in 
those lands. 

11168. You are aware that in the past it was thought that 
certain crops were closely competing with poppy ; are you also, 
aware of the results of certain inquiries made in 1883 by 
some officers appointed by Government for this purpose P— 
No, it is not within my knowledge. 

ss withdrew. 
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11169. (Chairman.) You are practising at the Bar, I 
believe ? — Yes. 

11170. At Patna P— Yes . 

11171. You desire, do you notj to confine jour evidence to 
two main points P — Yes. 

11172. What is the first point jou wish to take up? — Tlie 
cost of the production of opium per bigija as incurred by tbe 
ryots. 

11173. What is your general view on that subject : do you 
believe that the cultivation of the poppy at the rates at pre- 
sent allowed by tne Government gives a fair return to the 
ryot ? — No ; they cultivate the pop^iy at a loss. 

11174. Is the cultivation difficult P — Yes, very difficult. 

11175. What are the principal processes P — ^The processes 
are ploughing, manuring, irrigation, weeding, lancettiug and 
extracting. 

11176. Is it necessary that the ground should be ploughed 
a considerable number of times f — Yes. 

11177. Hiiw many times P — From what I have learned it 
varies from 12 to 25 times, according to the nature of the 
soil. 

11178. What do you put as the total expense for plough- 
ing P — 1'' if teen times is the average for all kinds of soil, and 
the cost I put at Ks. 6-9 as. 

11179. Do you take, in addition to that, the cost of the feed 
of the bullocks, and, if so, what would that amount to P — 
Spreading it over from 15 to 18 bighas, it would amount to 
Kb. 2. 

11180. Do you take an item of cost for interest of money P — 
Yes. There is the item of cost for the outlay On bullocks 
and ploughs, with renewal thereof, and the cost incidental 
to repairs, etc. The ryot often does it with boi rowed money 
and has to pay interest to mahajans, etc. This, for one 
poppy season, would be little over a rupee. 

11181. Then as to manure? — Manuring for a bigha is 
TOiiously estimated at from Rs. 2 to Re. 1 per bigha. 

11182. Then how much for irrigation? — The highest is 
nine times a bijjha, and the lowest six times. The whole 
expense would be Rs. .6 per bigha. 

11183. Then as to weeding ? — Rs. 2-4. 

11184. What is lancettins ? — Making an incision. 

11185. What figure do you take for that ? — 'Rs. 2-13 as. 

11186. And extracting P—Rs. 5-10. 

11187. Then you have some other charges for seeds and 
Mahtowari payment ; contribution towards supervision ; the 
cost oi: cultivator's travelling: and rent, which you take on 
the average as Rs. 10 for a bigha ? — Yes. 

11188. And adding up all those figures you get a total of 
how much? — Us. 37-14 as. 

11189. What is a bijfha ? — |ths of an acre. 

11190. Having gone through the estimates of tbe expenses 
you turn to what the ryot has been getting for his poppy 
land for eleven years over which your calculation goes, 
and the whole amounts to how much? — Rs. 28-12 as. 
The price of four seers six chattacks of opium is 
Ks. 21-14 as. 

11191. Then there is something for Pattal — ^that is another 
item of receipt ? — Yes, 8 annas. 

11192. And for seeds? — Rs. 6. 

11193. And interest on advances P — Six annas. 

11194. The whole amounting to Rs. 28-12 as. ? — Yes. 

1 1 195. So that on a bigha the cultivation of which has cost 
Rs. 37-14 as. the receipts have averaged Rs. 28-12 as., show- 
ing, according to your calculation, a loss to the ryot of Rs. 
9-2 as.?— Yes. 

11196. That being according to your view the pecuniary 
result to the ryot, can you explain to us why it is that the 
poppy cultivators cultivate the poppy at a loss P— In many 
places they have given it up for sugarcane, potatoes, and for 
other paying crops, and poppy under the present conditions 
will probably die out in the course of a few years. Most 
of the ignorant cultivators do not know that they cultivate at 
a loss ; they pay for bhusa and for produce wages out of 
their own stores, and do not calculate the whole cost of 
production as has here been done ; they cultivate it in a 
small portion of their holding, and the loss in one crop b 
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made up, by whatever profit they make m another j and so 

long as, by iheir cultivation as a whole they can eke out a 4 .Ian. 1894. 
penurious existence, lliey do not care to examine any fur- 
ther. Tiiey have been doing it from generation to genera- 
tion with some profit before the last 11 years, and their 
answer possibly will be why should not they do it now 
for the advances, which lome to them in a part of the 
year when tbe annual account for rents with the landlord 
has to be settled. 

11197. The convenience of having these advances at a 
particular time wheu money is wanted to pay for rent has 
been a moving cau^e foi- leading people to continue to culti- 
vaie when really the.y were cultivatintr at a loss? — I would 
al.io say that it is on account of ignorance. They do not 
calcul.ite, but where tbey have calculated they have come to 
give it up. 

11198. The calculation you have given us refers to the 
Behar Agency? — Yes, there is another figure for the 
Benares agency where the amount is Rs. 60-3 as. per acre. 
That is A calculation by Air. Wright. 

11199. With regard to the Benares Agency, can you give 
us the general lesultsP— I find from a note of .Mr. F.N. 
Wiight, CS., s^ettlement Officer, Cawnpore, 1877, that the 
cost of the production of poppy for one acre of poppy laud 
by well irrigation is Rs. t()-3 as., that of course per bigha 
is Us. 37-8 as., which tallies nearly with my figures, 

11200. Does the ryot engaged in poppy cultivation suffer 
to any considerable extent from failures of his crop P — Yes, 
that is my impiession by looking at the figures and by 
examining the cultivaors too. I find from the figures the 
failures in 18iiU-9i were 2-3 per cent, of the whole area 
sown with poppy in the Behar Agency, 4 per cent, in the 
lienares agency, about 3 per cent, in the Behar Agency in 
1889-9 J and 4 per cent, in Benares. 

11201., You have made an estimate of what the cultivator 
ought to have been paid accuding to your calculation sim- 
ply to cover his expenses P — Yes. 

11202. How much has he rereived per seer? — Rs. 5, if 
the opium is 70 degrees consistency, and less if it is less 
than 70. 

11203. That is what he has received ?— Yes. 

11204. What ought he to have received in your view ? — I , 
have shown from the figures that he ought to have reci-ived 

at the rate of Ks. 7-8 as. simply to cover his losses. 

11205. Then what do you think he ought to have received 
in order to get a fair profit?— To get a profit of 25 per cent, 
on the outlay he should have Rs. 2-8 as. more per seer. 
Altogether in order to give a profit the price ought to be 
Rs. 10 per seer. 

11206. You are here specially to urge upon us that there 
should he an increase in the price paid by Government pi-r 
seer for opium ? — Yes, 

11207. Are we then to recommend that the cultivation 
should be abolished ? — If they are paid fair rates, Rs. 10 
per seer as I recommend, it is not necessary to abolish the 
monopoly. I have not studied that question very much, and 
I would not be for the abolition of the monopoly, but I 
would like the r\ ots to be paid for what they lose. 

11208. You have come here looking at the question from a 
moral point of view to urge that the cultivation of the poppy 
should be prohibited ? — No. That is not the point of view 
on which I came. 

11209, Your point of view is that the price should be more 
liberal ? — Yes, unless it should be consiilered immoral to 
compel the ryots of Behar to cultivate at a loss, 

11210. Do yon think you have reason to complain that 
India makes too large a revenue at the expenses of the poor 
ryots of Behar ? — Yes. 

11211. Can you say anything to develop your view on that 
point? — Yes. The payment to the cultivators should have been 
in 1890-91 double what they received or Rs. 3,85,89,258. 
This would have left us only a revenue of lis. 1,87,19,483 
and in 1888-89 Rs. l,52,2iJ,891 in the Behar and Benares 
agencies. 

11212. You complain, do you not, that the Government 
gives Rs. 5 per seer to the cultivator while it makes by the 
sale of its excise opium in India Rs. 16 to Rs. 40 a seer P — 
Yes. 

11213. You think that Government makes too much and 
the ryot too little P — I do. 
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11214. Have yo 11 any general oliservation to make with 
reference to tlis material ciroiiiijsta.uci-s of tiie ryols of 
Behar P — Yes. Mr. I< inucane's experimental survey and record 
of rights in a part of the district of iVloznfferpore during the 
year 1885-86 established the fact, — a fact which is well 
known to all those ncqiiainted with the economic condition 
of -Behar. that the average total area held Ly a ryot, whether 
under the same or different landloi-ds, was, as far as could be 
ascertained, about 3 acres. On the produce of this small 
holding have to live five or six individuals, and this small 
holding will be divided generation after generation into 
smaller units. Now, the 3 acres yield under the best possible 
condition — iiTigation by canal waters — 2'J maunds paddy 
per acre (the average yield does not exceed 15 maunds). 
The total receipt is Ks. 69 and the cost is Rs. 27-9 as.; 
adding up all the charges, and deducting these from the 
price there is a balance of Rs. 41-7 as, 'lo this a small 
addition is made from ghi, milk and straw ; this added to 
the whole comes up to Bs. ti'O per annum. It is hard to con- 
ceive how a family from five to six c-m eke out an existence 
on Us. 60, yet Ks. 12 at the most i,<i the averasje income of a 
man of this class in Behar. The charfje for Ibod in Gya 
last year was only Rs. 12 per head, t^ome sort of chabena 
(parclied pulse) in the mornint; and a substantial meal of rice 
and dhal in the evening in ordinnry years is what they can 
get ; a pair of dhoiies serve them for a whole year ; they 
cannot afford to pay for medicine in cases of illness. I might 
have added that they live in a hut which is worse than a 
cattle shed. There are no beddings except a k)iatia{hei) and 
that not always, no utensils but a bras.-* lota (pot) or two, and 
perhaps one or two brass thalis (plates). 'Ihey have to stint 
themselves in the matter of that necessary article of con- 
sumption, salt. During the distress of 1891-92 in the 
Darbhaiigaand Muzuffarpur districts alone there were 34,950 
deaths in excess of the normal death-rate. 

11215. If your recommendations were carried out and a 
much more liber.il sum was paid to the ryot by the Govern- 
ment, of course a necessary consequence would be that there 
would be a considerable loss of revenue to the Government 
of India. How do you propose tbat that should be 
dealt with ? — I am strongly of opinion that whatever is got 
out of the pockets of the starving population of Behar 
should be made good to them at any cost, whether it be by 
the abolition of the monopoly or by the introduction of new 
taxes, or by the curtailment of expenditure, 

11216. Canyon suggest any additional taxation P — No, I 
cannot. The minimum income per head of this country on 
my calculation (I ran place the 6gures before the Commis- 
sion) is Rs. 20 a year and the average taxation is Rs. 3 per 
head of the populaion, if Rx ^8, 67,900 be taken as the 
actual revenue, or Hs. 2 per head if the .ictual revenue be 
taken as Rx. 59,868,400. With all cesses added, it will 
be seen that over and above the revenue we derive from 
land in Bengal under our permanent settlement we now 
take away about 5 per cent, from the lental, and we have an 
Income-tix of 2'5 per cent, on incomes other than from land. 
The poorest of the poor pays foi his salt at the rate of 
5 annas per head, i'he Bus;gested tobaco i-tax Ought not to 
be imposed in the interest of these poor ryots, for that is 
their only Inxury, for men as well as for women. If the 
cotton duties were to be re- imposed, the amount received 
thereby should come in for the relief of the poor in the 
shape of removing the additional burden imposed on salt, 
as also for raising the taxable minimum of the income-tax 
from Rs. 500 to Rs. I,li00, as these taxes were imposed 
simply because the cotton duties had to be taken away. The 
expansion of our revenue, whatever it is, ought to come in 
for relief in the matter of salt duties and for expenditure 
under the head of education, which has been feeling the 
shears of late years, while all our other expenses haive gone 
on growing. 

11217. Recognising the immense difficulty of compensat- 
ing for a loss of revenue from opium by other taxation, your 
suggestion is, I undeistand, that the deficit should be met 
by a curtailment of the expenditure P — Yes. 

11218. Is it in relation chiefly to the army expenditure 
that you propose there should be reductions P — Yes. 

11219. Have you any practical suggestions to make with a 
view of reducing the army expenditure P — Yes, there is 
one item charged in the Budiiet which used to be only 
Bx. 500,1100 in 1882-83, that is half a million to England for 
lendino- troops. The bill is a consolidated one without items 
shownl and it has since shown a tendency to rise; till in 
1890-91 it has come up to Rx. 850,1100. I also submit 
there is no reason why the stores that are now purchased in 
England, Rx, 19,000, should not be purchased in India with 



er benefit to the Indian tax-payers and the Indian 
manufacturers. I also suggest that of the regular army 
of 218,1)00 men in India, of which 70,000 are British troops, 
a sensible decrease in this number should be made in order 
that our army expenditure may be etiectually decreased, the 
charge for one British soldier being four times as much as 
the charge for a native soldier. I support these sugi;estions 
by expressing my belief that India is all loyal, and that if a 
policy of confidence in the people is establisiied, there is no 
reason why there should be so much spent on army expendi- 
ture. The Indian army would be suliicient, phis such an 
army as Kngland could spare for defending' the British 
Empire in India against all attacks. I have also lo suggest 
that the matter of home charges should be looked to, the net 
receipt of India is Rx. 47,540,500, and we spend 
Ex. 21,8y8,5(J0 on the army, the expenditure in Kngland is 
Rx. 5,2o9,20ii ; and that deducting; the excba ge leaves us 
only a balance of Kx. 17,753,080 out of the real revenue for 
the general Civil Administration of India. 

11220. Your object in coming before ns has been not to 
recommend the prohibition of the cultivation of the poppy 
but rather to show that Government should pay the cultiva- 
tors more libeially. Have you any opinion to give ns 
with reference to the moral effects of the use ol opium 
among the people of India P — I have no experience myself, 
I have never tried opium myself, and I have never in my 
life seen a man smoking opium. I may have seen some one 
eating opium, but I have never seen a man smoking it, and 
I am now 51 years of age. 

11221. Then smoking is not a very prevalent habit with 
ynur people ? - Prom what I am told I do not think there is 
much opium-eating here except amongst particular classes of 
people. 

11222. It is not a general practice with the people ?— I do 
not think so. 

11223. You would not say that the consumption of opium 
among your people i\ as carried to such an extent as to be the 
cause of any general moral or physical degi-adation ?- 1 have 
not examined the question. 

11224. If tbat had been the case,it would have come under 
your notice P It might have done so ; I have not carefully 
gone into tbat. I know of course that ofiinhhtrs and 
afimchis are looked down upon by my countrymen. There 
is a public opinion against afimchis, afimlchurs and gocli' 
Ichors, which are terms of reproach. " 

11225. Are those terms applied to people who use opium 
in excess p — They are applied generally to sluggards as terms 
of repioa«h. 

11226. {Mr. Pease.) You have said tbat opium was con- 
sumed by particular classes — what classes did you refer to ? 

I would not wish you to trust to my testimony in that 
matter. I believe opium is taken amongst certain classes of 
Muhomedans. I know of one instance in which it has been 
very harmful. People sometimes get their babies to sleep by 
a little dose of opium. 

11227. How does the condition of the ryots who grow 

opium compare with that of the ryots who grow other crops ? 

That is a question that I cannot answer except it be in 
this way, tbat, considering the loss which I calculate, I think 
the other classes of lyots who cultivate other crops are 
better off. I know as a matter of fact that sugart-ane amd 
potatoes pay much better. With regard to potatoes I can 
give you figures from my own experience. 

] 1 228. Your general evidence is that if those who gdow 
opium at the present time were to discontinue it, it would be 
no loss to them but rather a gain p — Yes. 

11229. You state that their cultivation of optum rises 
principally from ignorance P — Yes. 

11230. Are there any other influences which feduoe them 
to grow opium P — I have stated all my reasons ; I am not 
aware of any other. I have heard that there is a little 
pressure put on them at times, but I do not know anything 
about it. 

11231. You said that unless the Government considered it 
moral to compel them to cultivate at a loss ; did that Mferto 
there being any influences brought to bear on them by Gov- 
ernment or by the zemindars or any other influences which 
led men to cultivate who would prefer not to do so P — It was 
a general remark that I made. I was asked whether I based 
my case on a inoral point of view, and I said that I based it 
on a moral point of view, inasmuch as we should not be 
justified in getting a revenue from these ry,ots by compelling 
them to cultivate. 
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112S2. My question was whether you aie aware of any 
inHnences that are brought to bear to induce the men to 
cultivate the poppy who prefer not to do so ? — I am not 
personally awave of iiny. 

11233. {Mr. Wilson.) You have referred to the ques- 
tion of salt ? — Yes. 

11234. You say that they stint themselves, and you also 
say that you calculate it at the rate of five annas — is that 
your calculation? — That is my own •alculation out of the 
Budget figures — the figures that we have in our financial 
Budget for 1892-93. That is a calculation that can be made 
at any mon.ent. 

11235. It is your own calculation made from certain offi- 
cial figures ? — ^Yes. 

11236. Speaking of the poverty of the people, are you 
speaking especially of Behar or does that apply to all India P 
— Especially to Behar. 

11237. Is that because you have special knowledge ef Debar, 
or because you think Behar is worse than India generally P — 
My belief is that Behar is worse than Bengal. I can com- 
pare the two, but as for the rest of India I am not in a 
position 111 make a comparison. 

11238. You have referred to certain districts in which there 
is a large excess in the death-rate : in cases of extreme dis- 
tress and so on, what means are there of meeting it — you 
have not a regular poor law in India P — We have a Famine 
Insurance I'und which means thatevery ryot contributes out 
of the amount which he pays to the landlord as rent — one 
pie for every rupee of rent — and this is supposed to ensure 
him as ugainst famine. The Government of India raises 
one crore and fifty lakhs of rupees out of it and they nre 
supposed to ensure our people out of this fund, but it does 
not come to us in proper time. 

11239. Is that for general poverty or for special cases of 
famine ? — For special cases of famine. 

11240. You have also said that Es. 12 at the most is the 
average income of a man of this class in fiehar, and that it 
can he easily shown not to exceed Es 2U P — That is for 
the whole of India. I get my calculation thus : total iucome 
assessed over Ks. 5l5o is about Ex. 54,536,00: i. I 
put down the incomes below 500 and not assessed at 
Kx. 218,144,000 — ^four times as much as the other income. 
The income-tax is not on the land, and I put down as 
from all incomes on land Ks. 5,45,36,000. The total divided 
is therefore from Ks. 18 to Rs 20 per annum for all India. 

11241. When you speak of Rs. 12 you are .speaking of a 
certain class in Behar f — The average yon will see is ma le 
up by liigher incomes as well as by lower. 

11242. Is it from official sources or from your own calcu- 
lation that you make the taxation of Rs. 8 per head of ihe 
population ? — From otficial sources. The Bud^ret income 
IS Bx. 88,367,900 ; if you divide the population of Bnti.sh 
India 220,000,000 excluding the Native States, that gives 
a taxation per head of its. 3. This of course is made up 
of commercial as well as the principal heads of revenue. 
If you take Rx. 59,868,400 as our income the taxation 
per head would be Es. 2. 

11243. May we take it that a very large proportion of 
the cultivators in Behar cultivate opium P — I have by me 
the Administration Report of 1890-91 for the Behar Agency 
in which I find that this unwillingness of the Behar ryots 
to cultivate poppy has been brought to the notice of 
Government by the Behar Agent. 

11244. Do you complain of the extreme poverty in Behar 
as bavin? refeieoce to opium cultivators or to all cultiva- 
tors P — ^It refers to all cultivators. 

11245. Does it include opium cultivators P — Yes. 

11246. We had as a witness Mr. Gibbon, i> anager of the 
Bettiah Raj. The question was asked him—" These people 
(opium cultivators) are excessively poor, are they not p " 
and he said, " That is not my opinion of them. " Do you 
think that he was quite wrong ? — I would not say that 
he was entirely wrong. The particular cultivators that 
came under his observation might be cultivating poppy 
along witb other crops, and of course it is not easy to 
determine whether the poverty was owing to poppy 
cultivation or to anything else. 

11247. In reference to the use of opium, did I understand 
you to say that you had never seen anybody smoking p — 
I have not. 

11S48. We had two witnesses yesterday who spoke of it 
as comparatively common — that is not your experience 
at all ? — I think they smoke in very private places. They 



do not generally come under the observation especially 
of those men whom they know not to have anything to 
do with opium. 

11249 ( Mr. Mowhray.) Supposing that the Government 
were to double the price that they pay for opium, which 
I think is your suggestion, would there be anything to 
prevent the zemindars taking the increased price in the 
form of rent? — I think most of the cultivators under the 
present Bengal Tenancy Act have (ixity of rent, almost in 
every case fixity of tenure, and I tliink in most places free- 
dom of sale. I would not therefore think that anything 
given to the ryots would be. forced out of their hands by the 
zemindars. 

11250. You think that any increase in the price paid 
by the Government would actually go to and remain in the 
pockets of the ryots .'' — Yes. 

11251. Can you tell us anything about the respective 
rents now paid for opium lands and other lands p — In the 
district of Patna I have learnt on enquiry that the rent 
per higha of poppy land never exceeds Rs. 10. I have 
heard of one case only in which it was Es. 20. 

11252. Can you tell us anything about the rents of other 
lands such as sugarcane? — The rent of potato land at 
anda bout towns is from Rs. 16 to 20 per higha. 

11253. Are you using the term " higha " in the same 
sense with regard to opium land and potato land P — No ; 
I should have said that the bigha is greater in extent with 
respect to potato than with respect to poppy. The poppy 
bijtha is the Government standard bigha, that is, I believe 
more than a third less than the zemindari bigha. 

11254. That is, the potato bigha compared with th* 
opium bigha is about 4 to 3 ?— Yes like that. 

11255. And the rent of the opium land is something like 
Es. 10 per opinm higha p — Yes. 

11256. And the rent of the potato land near towns you 
put at what? — Rs. 16 to 20. I might have said that I 
also know the rent for poppy to be sometimes as low as 

Rs. 7. 

11257. Then you consider that the rents paid for other 
lands are higher than rents paid for opium?— Not alto- 
gether. I think in most places it would be found that 
Rs. 10 is the highest rent and Rs. 10 is rent only for land 
near the villages. The general average I should think in 
Behar would be not more than lis. 3 per bigha. 

11258. Is it to the interest of the zemindars that land 
should he cultivated with opium or potato ? — I do not 
think the zeoaindar would be in any way a gainer or a loser 
hy the cultivators giving up poppy and taking to potato ; 
the lands are all " Sakdi, " and they would be paid for at 
the same rate whether poppy or potato was cultivated. 
I have heard that there is an impression that the zemindars 
gain by the cultivation of the poppy, but that is not right. 

11259. You have told us that poppy cultivators have given 
it up in several places, and that the poppy under present 
conditions will possibly die out in the course of a few years. 
Can you tell us how many cultivators there are at the 
present time in the Hehar Agency? — The whole number of 
cultivators in the two agencies is 1,370,000. 

11260. You have said that cultivators have given it up in 
several places, and that the poppy under present conditions 
will prohably die out in the course of a few years. I see in 
the papers that have been put in the number of cultivators 
in the Behar Agency in the year 1892-93 was 637,585. 1 
thifik you have referred to the last eleven years. I wUl 
therefore go back to 1881 when the figures were 702,014, 
which shows a diminution. I do not think the figures are 
very much less if you take an average. In the Benares 
Agency the numbers in 189i was 6.58,286, and in the year 
1881-82 it was 582,452, so that taking those two years 
there appears to be a smaU reduction in each of the 
agencies P—^ly impression is founded not upon the num- 
ber of cultivators, but upon several of the ryots giving up 
poppy to my knowledge and also upon what I have seen in 
the Administration Report upon opium for 1890-91. 

11261. I suppose you would also admit that if some people 
o-ive it up and that if others are found to take their places, 
the fact that some people give it up does not prove that 
cultivation is not profitable P — I should say that the 
introduction of new cultivators would prove the case. If 
the old cultivators who had been gi'Owing poppy give it 
up and new cultivators have to be brought in, I think it 
would prove the case. 

Ha62. You think it proves itself. You do not think 
that the fact that the Government ai-e able to get new 
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cultivators to take the place of the old cultivators if they give 
it up, sliows that there are people vpho consider that the 
cultivation is sufficiently profitable F — It is not very diffi- 
cult for iir.pecunious ryots to be brought in. They have 
had at times too great a demand for money, and of course 
iE they have some hopes of getting an advance for opium 
(and there are advances for wells) — these considerations 
would induce tliein to ouliivate. 

11263. (Mr. Sarldas Veharidas.) Is the rate of rent 
fixed according to tlie nature of the crop P — lliat is not 

BO. 

11264. Is it fixed according to the quaHty of the land P— 
Yes. 

112fi5. If that is the case, why should there be so much 
tax — Rs. 20 for poppy cultivation P — I do not inean that. 
I simply mennt that for the best land in which poppy must 
be cultivated the rent would be generally Ks. 10. It may 
be sometimes less or more. 

11266. That is a fixed thing P — Yes, according to the 
quality of the land. 

112' 7. (.)piuin would grow in that land. The cultivator 
would profitably cultivate sugarcane or anything. It is 
not left to the discretion of the landlord to increase the rent 
for a pai-ticular crop P — No. 

112i)S. (Mr. Panshawe.) You have evidently given a good 
deal of attention to the subject, and I think you will admit 
that it is a matter of extreme diiiiculty to found conclusions on 
figures as regards profits and expenses of cultivation P — No, 
I would not, inasmuch as I think that figures aie the best 
test. 

11269. You are aware that various officials have prepared 
figures which would bring out ditierent conclusions. We 
have all found in connection with cultivation in India 
that it is a matter of extreme difficulty to arrive at trust- 
worthy conclusions from statistics of this kind p — I simply 
say that if my figures are wrong, all the statements I have 
based upon them will be wi-ong, but so long as my figures are 
not shown to be wrong, the conclusions derived from them 
would be correct. 

11270. Is it not a matter of extreme difficulty to prepare 
figures with so much certainty as to enable you to found 
conclusions upon them— you have to assume so many 
points P — I have examined a number of ryots, and I have 
found their statements varying with reference to various 
soils. I have taken what I supposed to be a mean figure, 
and I am supported by a refeience to the figures of 1^77 
drawn by a settlement officer who at that time had simply to 
work out the accurate figure, and furthermore in tlie Admi- 
nistration Keport of 1890-91, I find that there is a certain 
amount of unwillingness evinced by the r^ ots of Behai- to 
cultivate poppy, and that they have given it up in several 
places. 

11271 You think you have aiTived at substantially accurate 
figures as far as the cost of cultivation goes P — Yes, accu- 
rate figures. 

11272. You say you have examined a number of poppv 
cultiviitors : Can yon tell me what number P— I have a list 
with me. 

11273. Can you give me the number generally P — I think 
from 10 to 20. 

11274. Do they belong to the Patna District or to other 
districts in Bebar ? — Most of them to fatna, one of them 
to Shahabad. 

11275. Do you think you can safely found a general con- 
clusion as to 63t),(KJU cultivators in Behar upon the com- 
paratively few cases which you have been able to examine ? 
— Yes, I also find my figures corroborated by oflicial figures. 
I have referred to friends in Patna for certain information, 
and these friends also put into my hand the exact figures 
which I have drawn up. 

11276. That is not quite an answer : do you think that 
the figures you have iibtained from one district, from 10 to 
20 men, are figures upon which you can found general con- 
clusions as to 630,000 cultivators in other districts in the 
sa?ne province P — Of course, when I tind my figure corrobo- 
rated by the official figure, I do not want to go further; 

11277. You admit, no doubt, that as regards the number 
of times of ploughing, the expense of irrigation, and all 
those points, there may be a good deal of dillerence of 
opinion, and that in the report drawn up in 1883 by a 
number of officials nho enquiied into the subject, theie 
are difl'erent views taken. I only suggest that these matters 
are open to a good deal of variation in ditierent districts 
and ttt a good deal of difierenoe of opinion P — I would not 
say much of that, liecause I find in Cawnpore the figures 
agree exactly with what I have heard at Patna. 



11278. You base the correctness of jour figures largely 
upon the fact that they agree with Mr. Wright's figures ? — 
Yes. 

11279. Will you explain what you mean by the expres- 
sion '• after deducting failures" P — That is to say, every 
yeai- I find a cei-tain number of poppy cultivation failing 
entirely, and the percentage is luade from the bighas actual- 
ly under cultivation. 

11280. You mean on which the crop was actually success- 
ful P— Yes. 

112tll. Where did you take your figures from ? — I have 
taken my figures from the Administration lieports. 

112s2. Where have you taken your information from 
as to the failures ? — From the Administration Bepoits. 

1128H. Does that give details of the total acieage on which 
the crops had failed ? — Yes. 

11284. With regard to the average amount of produce 
which you place at 4 seers 6 chittacks a bigha, is not 
that, spealdng generally, a very low assessment p — I have 
sinipiy calculated upon the number of bighas sown in a year 
and ttie number of maunds produced. 

11285. Taking it generally as the aveiage produce for a 
given bif(ha, would not 6 or 7 seers be a much more reason- 
able assessment P — I would not say that, because I find 
from tlie actual figuies that this figure is a correct one. 

11286. In the report of 1883 I see that 7J seers were 
tahen as the average jield per bigha on goou land, while 
you lake from 4 to 6 seersP — I shall have to explain that. 

11287. I understand that you have taken the average on 
general results, b ut in regard to the average yield on good land. 
Government olhcers have put it as high as 7i seei.s p — That 
is woodland. I have taken all poppy lauds, all the areas sown, 

11288. Have A on not assessed the rate of interest at a 
very low figure P — No ; the Government advances loans at 
6 per cent. 

11289. Is it not the fact that if the Government did not 
make advances the cultivator would have to bonow, and 
would have to pay to the money-lender something like 24 
per cent p- Kot exactly ; I think it would be something like 
12 per cent. 

11290. For the year P— Yes. 

11291. Can the ordinary cultivator of Behar obtain a 
loan at that rate of interest p — They borrow Ks. 10 and they 
give Ue. 1 a month, and the whole thing is cleared up in 11 
months. 

11292. It you want tomake a fair calculation you ought 
to take a higher rate of interest P — It may be 6 annas, or, 
you may calculate it, at 8 annas. 

11293. It may be doubled at any rate. If the Government 
did not make advances free of interest, and i he cultivator 
had to obtain an advance in the market, he would have to pay 
12 [ler cent at least P — He wvuld have to pay a little more. 

11294. With regard to the excessive death-rate in the Dar- 
bhanga and Muzutfarpur Districts, is it your intention to 
attribute that to the condition of the peasantry of those 
districts ? — In the Gazette, from which I quote my figure, it 
is referred to cholera, diarrhoea, and dysentery in tnose jeai-s. 

11295. Was there a special scarcity in those years ? There 

were 34,950 deaths above the normal. 

11296. Weie they due to scarcity, or to any special epide- 
mic of cholera, or any special disease P — In the Gazette I find 
thattherc was an admitted scarcity, and then tliere were 34,950 
deaths above the normal rate of death in three months. Then 
I find in the gazette that these cases were refen-ed to cholera 
diarrhoea and so on, on the report of the local officers. 

11297. [Sir James Lyall.) In your calculations you have 
put a money-value on all labour, including that of the women 
and children, have you not P — Yes. 

11298. You have also put a money-value on what yon call 
supervision, which is not exactly labour ? — No ; but then I 
have supposed the labour to he actual labour, and I have 
added supervision, simply because I have calculated the labour 
rate, and I have put something for intelligence and control. 

11299. But this labour and this supervision, if not em- 
ployed, 'oi it is, upon opium, would not have any other money- 
value really, would itp— I have put down the amount on the 
whole holding of from 15 to 18 bighas. 

11300. I mean if the spare time of these women and child- 
ren were not employed in watering, weeding, and all the 
other processes in the opium field, it would not be expended 
in anything which would bring any income to them ; it 
would be wasted, would it not, as a rule P — Of course they 
could spend their time in looking after something else. If 
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there was not cnltiration of the poppy, there might be cul- 
tivation of some otliev crop. 

11801. They would not be hiring out their labour? — It 
would not be hiving out of labour. The man who generally 
controlled the thing would require his own food and his own 
clothes i and that has to lie distributed over the whole area, 
and it would come to something like Ke. 1-4-0. In the 
poppy field there are two crops ordinarily. 

11302. In calculating this you have found out that the 
poppy does not pay ; have you tried to make out on the 
same system the expenses and profits of any other crop P — 
Yes ; the potato I have tried, und I can jjive you the result. 
In my own garden I raised potuto in a bigha, and the whole 
cost was something like Us. 25, and ihe yield 62 maunds 
odd. My crop was not the finest crop of the ycir. 

11303. You are not awnre that it has been done for a 
variety of crops by officers of Government, who are supposed 
to be experts, and that the opium has in those calculations 
stood the test and proved a profitable crop as well as other 
crops like sugarcane ? — If it has done so, I should think 
they must have made some mistake, because I find the 
figuies are quite to the contrary, 

ll;i04. Are you aware that with this same system of 
calculation Mr. Halsey, an officer of experience and Col- 
lector of Cawnpore, made out that all the peasants of that 
district-cultivated their crops at a loss ? — I am not aware 
of that. 

113o5. You said that the potato crops paid better than 
opium. Is not this the case near towns p Do you think it 
would be the case in villages also at a distance from 
a town ? — I have seen the potatoes grown in the districts 
outside the towns. 

11906. I suppose they are much more profitable near 
towns P — I cannot give the exact figures. 

11307. If the potato crop was largely increased away 
from towns by being substituted for opium, would not the 
prices go down on potato cultivation? — Potato is cheap 
enough in season, but I think it might do for the food of 
the people. 

11308. You seemed to think that the cultivation of the 
poppy may be one reason for the poverty of the masses in 
Behar. Is not that poverty generally supposed to be due to the 
density of the agricultural population ; the minute subdivision 
of tenants' holdings to the high rents which are appropriated 
by tlie zemindar landlords P — I should say that the two 
first causes are quite correct, that is over-population and 
division of tenures, but as for the rest I have been comjiar- 
in" the figures for Bengal and Hehar, and I am satisfied that 
there is no more rack-renting in Behar than in bengal. 

11309. I do not say that there is rack-renting, but the fact 
is that a large proportion of the produce of the country goes 
into the hands of the great zemindar landlords who are 
very rich people P — Yes, a few. 

11310. That explains partly why the people who cultivate 
land are poor P They do not get so large a share as goes to 
other people P — I should not think so. I think the lyots 
are better off under Rajahs than under petty landlords, 
because big Kajahs are more indulgent than petty land- 
lords. 

11311. I see that you have ma-ile no allowance in the 
ryots' profit from poppy cultivation for the opium kept 
back by the ryot, do you think that occurs P — ^Not to my 
knowledge. They would make themselves liable to criminal 
prosecution if they were to do it. 

11312. You do not think they are in a position to 
do itwith safety P— I do not think there is any smuggling 
in opium at least. 

11313. You have had considerable experience of poppy- 
cultivating ryots ; are these ryots tempted to excessive con- 
sumption of opium or to the consumption of opium at all ?— 
Krom what I know of these ryots, I believe they are not 
opium-eaters at all. 

11314. Your argument is that the Government of India 
ou<'ht to increase the price which is given to the cultivator 
for' his opium, and that it unfairly keeps the price down ?— 
Yes. 

11315. Are you aware that if it is proposed in India to 
raise the prices paid to the cultivator for opium, there is a 
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production of opium P— I am not an are that any party in --„- 

Kngland would be so unkind t« our poor r) ots in Behar as 4 Jnn. 18 94. 
to oliject to pay them profierly for their labour. 

11316. You liave refen-ed to the fact that when England 
was at a gieater distance from India than now, the Uiitish 
Government relied rr.ainly on Indian troops and had fewer 
English troops in proportion? — Yes. 

11317. Is it not tiie case that the situation is now very 
ditlerent owing to the propinquity of our frontiers to great 
European military poweis p — In my bumble opinion 
if there were a policy of conlidcnce ado(>ted, alt India 
would to a man rise against a foreign enemy. 

11318. I ask you whether the situation is not changed ? — 
The situation is not at all changed. I think the best bul- 
wark for Knglnnd would be to keep the people of India con- 
tented and in peace, and to trust them. 

11319. Is not the situation so far changed that great mili- 
tary European powers are now much nearer to India than 
before p — That does not matter. The frontiers of Germany 
and franco are near to each other. Of course there must be 
frontiers. 

11320. Does not that account for the keeping up of such 
enormous military forces P— They do not keep up any buffer 
States. 

11321. You think that if we came into collision with these 
great European powers, we could rely safely on an army 
mainly composed of Indian troops P — Yes. 

11322. (Chairman.) You have referred to the want of 
affluence among the classes of ryots ; is it the case that their 
incomes have been brought to what you consider an in- 
sufficient amount, partly owing to the fact that the amotint 
of ground cultivated by each ryot is too small p — Yes. 

11323. In short, the people seem to be too thick upon the 
land P — ^Yes. 

11324. That is to a certain extent the case, is it not ? — 
Yes. 

11325. And increasingly the case ? — Yes. I would sug- 
gest that their attention should be diverted from agricul- 
ture to anything else. 

11326. You would like to see other industries springing 
up in the country p — Yes. I should like to see manufactures 
growing in the country. 

11327. If these industries are to be created by a judicious 
application of capital, would you hope that the connection 
of this country with England would be the means of lead- 
ing up to that result ? — Yes ; certainly. 

11328. I think you made it quite clear : you say that your 
view is that the Government should be more liberal in its 
dealings with the ryots who cultivate poppy ? — Y'es. 

11329. If that recommendation of yours were carried out, 
you would, I presume, very much regret that this Commis- 
sion should recommend that the cultivation of the poppy 
should be altogether prohibited ? — I'he result would be 
something like that from what I see. But if it is that, I 
would not regret the abolition^of the monopoly, 

11330. (Mr. Wilson.) You have been asked some ques- 
tions in reference to the amount of production of opium per 
bigha. Are yon acquainted with a table which is issued on a 
map by the Opium Department from which it appears that 
last year the highest average amount from any district was 
under 6 seers per bigha ?— I have seen that map, but I 
worked out my figure by dividing ihe number of maundj 
of poppy grown by the number of bighas that were sown, 
and that gives me the exact figure. I worked out for the 
first two years myself. 

11331. Are you aware that this table also shows that in ' 
the district of Hazipore the outturn was only one and a 

quarter seer?— I have not examined the separate figures for 
the different sub-agencies. My figures are derived thus : 
there are so many maunds of poppy grown ; multiplying that 
by 40 (fives the seers, then dividing by the number of bighas 
cultivated, gives the exact figure. I worked out the first 
two myself ; for the rest 1 trusted to my son. 



The witneuB withdrew. 
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TitANM, Imbi Singh, Poonit Singh, and several other ryots called in and examined (throiigt an interpreter). 

{Imri Singh.) Yes, I agree. 



Tilangi Imri 

p'J^^J^ 11332. {Mr. Wihon.) How many times do you plough 

Sin h y'^'' S''**"'^''- 'o S^^ ^^ ready for sowing poppy-seed ? 

{Tilangi ) Generally from twenty to forty times. The 

* • Tan. 1S9 4. more you plough the land the better the pioduce. 

11333. How much does each ploughing cost f^A pair of 
hullocksina Dekhani plough can plough from 15 to 20 cottas. 

11334 What does that cost P— The bullocks take 5 or 6 
pinseris of 5 seers or 5U pounds per day of fodder ; also 
a seers (4 pounds) of khaUi, (oilcake), and from 2 to 4 seers 
of korai (pulse). 

11335. How many waterings does it require ? — Eight or 
nine waterings. 

11336. What does that cost, or how many men does it 
take ? — Bight men are required for each watering of one 
bigha of land. 

11337. How Ions are they employed ? — From 6 o'clock 
in the morning tc 6 o'clock in the evening. 

11338. But eight men cannot be employed at once in water- 
ing from one well P— If tliere be a well with four latlias to 
draw water from, then the watering of one bigha should be 
iinished by eigt h men iu a day. If the well has only two 
lathas, jt will take eight men two days to one biglia. 

11339. How many times does it require to be weeded ? — 
Four or iive weedings are required. 

11340. Is that done by the wives and families, or by 
ooolie-wowen ? — It is done by coolie labour. 

11341. {Sir James Lyall.) Are you an opium cultivator? 
—Yes. 

11342. How much land ?— Ten cottas grow opium. 

11343. {Mr. Wilson.) How are the coolies paid ? — Three 
seers of grain and a seer of satua. 

11344. No money ? — In some places they are paid in cash 
and others in kind. 

11345. If they were paid in cash, how much would they 
get P — Two annas per coolie. 

11346. Do not women do the weeding P — Both men and 
women do the weeding. 

11347. How much do the women get ? — They get the 
same as the men. 



113tl2. Do you consider the poppy a profitable crop ?— 
There is no profit, but there is a loss. 

11363. Then why do you grow it P — If I do not gi-QW 
poppy the hakim would snatch away the land from me and 
would settle it with somebody else. 

11364. What do you mean by the hakim ? — I mean the 
party who purchases the opium and causes it to be weighed. 

11365. Do you mean the inferior officers of the Upium 
Department who take charge of the weighing and piy the 
money P — 1 he zilladars and nioharrirs say that it is tie 
order of the Government that poppy should be gi-own. 

11366. Have you heard of anybody spoiling crops becai.se 
they did not gi-ow poppy ? — Yes, 1 have seen it. 

11367. If you were quite free to do as you like would you 
grow opium p — I would not have grown poppy, but I would 
have cultivated some other crop, which would have brought 
me a profit. 

11368. {Chairman.) Do the other witnesses agree with 
what has been said P 

{Interpreter.) They say they all agi-ee with the evidence 
of the two previous witnesses. 

11369. Do they desire the cultivation of the 
should be prohibited in Behar ? 

{Inttriireter.) They all say that they wish that the 
opium should be stopped by the Government. 

11370. {Mr. Huridas Veharidas.) Have any of yon 
grown any other crop than poppy, and hns rhe zilladar 
intervened and uprooted the other ciop and foiced you to 
grow poppy ? 

{Poonit Singh.) In my field half the crop was wheat 
and half was poppy. The zilladur came and uprooted half 
the crop of wheat and forced me to grow poppy. 

11371. When was that p — Five or six years ago. 

11372. Who was the zilladar who did this ? — I do not 
know his name ; he was a Mussulman ; he is transferred to 
some other place. 

11373. Was the zilladar in question the one who was 
succeeded by the present zilladar, or was he one between 



poppy 



11348. How many times is the lanoetting done ?— Five • ^^^ ^'^° P— There was one between the two. 



times. 

11349. {Sir James Lyall.) Is that done by hired labour 
also P — It is done by hired labour. 

11350. Are you speaking of your own particular land or 
generally P — Both coolies and the cultivators' own men are 
employed in doing the work according as the cultivator has 
the hands or not. 

11351. {Mr. mison.) Is the poppy a useful and profitable 
crop P — ^I lose by the cultivation of poppy. 

11352. What is there more profitable that you could grow P 
— Apy otbfir crop— wheat, potatoes, and sugarcane ; there 
is not BO much labour and cost required as in growing 
poppy. 

11353. Then why do you grow it if it is not profitable P 
— because we are poor people, and it is the order of the 
Government that we should cultivate poppy. 

11354. Who tells you that it is the order of the Govern- 
ment P — The zilladar and the mohurrirs say to us that it is 
the order of the Government that wo should cultivate 
poppy. 

11355. Did you ever tell them you did not want to culti- 
vate it P — I have not personally objected to growing popjjy. 
I have heard that in the case of people who have refused to 
grow poppy, and have grown other crops in the land, their 
crops have been uprooted. 

11356. By whom P — The zilladar uprooted them. 
11857. Do they have to sive any hurkslieesh to the zilla- 
dars P — We do not pay buck-'ihecsh to the Zilladars. 

11358. Do you pay hurksheesh to anybody P — We pay it 
to theMahts, the village headman. 

11359. Is that the same as the Kbattdar ? — The same. 

11360. How mucl) do they pay him P — The rates va-y 
from Re. 1 to Ke. 1-8-0. In some places lie. 1-4-0 is paid 
per bigha. 

11361. Does Imri Singh agjee with what the witness has 
taid.o 



11374. Was this after you had received the advance ? 

Yes. 

11375. {Chairman.) Why, having received the advance, 
did you not grow poppy P — I did not grow poppy in the 
land for which I received the advance. 

11376. Why P — There were one or two members of my 
family who were ill and I could not do it. 

11377. {Mr. Baridat Veharidas.) Why did you not 
grow poppy even though there were sick people in your 
house y — Poppy requires special treatment soon after sow- 
ing, while wheat does not. 

11378. {Mr. Fease.) In what way was the wheat crop 
destroyed P — The zilladar brought my bullocks that were 
brought by my servants and got the crop uprooted. 

11379. {Mr. Wilson.) How much money had you received 
as an advance ? — Ks. 5 per bigha. 

11380. Was any claim made upon you to return that 
money ? — No, the zilladar did not ask the money back from 
me. 

11381. Has any claim since been made upon yon for that 
money P — As I afterwards grew poppy in the wheat land 
the money was not asked for. 

11382. {Mr. Mowbray.) , Did you make any complaint 
to any officer higher than the zilladar ? — I did not. 

11S83. {Mr. Saridas Veharidas.) In what viUao-e do von 
ive ?— In Sandah. ° ^ 

11384. What district p— Patna. 

11385. What subdivision ? — Patna also. 

11386. What is your caste ? — I am a Kajpnt. 

11387. Do any of you know of similar cases P— Not within 
my knowledge. I have given up the cultivation, and 
accepted service since. 

11388. What kind of service ? — I am a chaprasi. 

11389. Do any of the witnesses kuow of any other case of 
the kind P 
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{Another Rt/ot.) We have heard instances of a similar 
kind, but cannot give the names of the person or the 
village. Those instances have not occurred iu our village, 
but a village 20 or 30 miles distant. 

11390. {Mi: Haridas Vekaridas.) I should like to ask 
Poonit Singh another question. Why did you give up 



cultivation P — I have only come here to serve a* a chAp- Tilattgi, ItHri 
rani for the last four years, but luy people at liome do' Singh, 

cultivate. foonit 

11.S9]. Before that four years did you yourself cultivate ™'^* ' 

and work the plough ? — tlefore 1 became a chapi'asi' I was 4 Jan. 1894. 

at home, hut I was not tilling myself. Tbe work was 

done by my servants. 



The witnesses withdrew. 



Raja Ram Naeatan Singh called in and examined (through an interpreter). 



11392. [Chairman.) You have given us a printed 
statement of your views ; may we take it that that is the 
evidence you wish to produce ?■ — Yes. 

(The following statement of the witness was read : — ) 
The use of opium iu moderate quantities is harm- 
less and necessary iu the case of a large number of poorer 
population to whom it is more a beneficial stimulant than' 
an useless luxury, while its use even in excess is not so 
injurious or demoralising as wine and other intoxicating 
drugs or drinks. 'Ihere is no doubt about the fact that 
the labouring classes iu this province take opium for pur- 
poses other thau medical, and derive much benefit from 
it, as it enables them to undergo the toils and fatigues 
o£ their daily life much more easily thau without it. That 
the consumption of opium is not attended by moral or 
physical deterioration of the people who moderately indulge 
in it is proved by an observation of the habits and ways of 
those consumers with whom we more or less come in contact. 
That the poppy is very extensively cultivated in this prov- 
ince, and its cultivation brings appreciable profits into 
the pocket of the cultivator who would be deprived of this 
source of their income should poppy cultivation be prohibited, 
and as there is hardly any other crop which can supply 
the place oE poppy, the ryots will greatly suffer in conse- 
quence. The prohibition of the growth, naanufacture and 
sale of opium is, therefore, very likely to create universal 
discontent, which would sui-ely be intensified by the imposi- 
tion of fresh taxation to which the Government will be 
compelled to resort to make up for the loss of revenue 
caused by the abolition of this important trade. Under 
these circumstances, I am firmly of opinion that the growth 
of the poppy and manufacture and sale of opium in IJritish 
India cannot and should not be put a stop to, and no change 
in the existing arrangement seems to me necessary. 

11393. {Mr. Pease.) Is it your opinion that a large num- 
ber of the poorer population of the district take opium P 

1 think a large number of the poor labouring class really 

do consume opium. 

11394. Do you think that those who labour in poppy 
cultivation are consumers of opium P— I'he cultivators who 
grow opium consume opiumy and also the labouring class 
who do not cultivate it. 

11395. Do any of those who consume opiuril also take in- 
toxicating drinks P^There is no connection between the 
consumption of opium and liquor, but as a matter of fact 
some people take both. 

11396. Are you of opinion that the cultivation of the poppy 
is more profitable than growing of other crops P—1 think that 
the profits from Opium cultiva,tioli are greater thau the profit 
from other crops. 

11397. Did you hear the evidences of the ryots who have 
just been called, and who stated that it would be no dis- 
advantage to them if the crop was given up P—1 have heard 
their evidence *ith much astonishment. .VI y belief is that 
there is profit in the cultivation. 

11398. Do yx)u think there is any impression on the' 
minds <k the cultivators that they are expected by the 
Government to grow I'Oppy ? - The cultiva,tor8 do not grow 
it to please the Government. 1 know cases in which ryots 
have mortgaged suitable poppy land, and it has been their 
one wish to get bick tliose lands in order that they might 
put them again under opium. 

11399. Are you the owner of any land which is cultivated 
by PoPBy ^ — ^'^ "^y ^'*'ii"'*'''i there is a large amotmt of 
opium cultivation. 

114! )0. How many ryots have you upon your property 
who grow poppy ? — I cannot say definitely the number of 
men who cultivate it, but I can state about the area under 
opium cultivation in my zemindari 

11401. Are there any ryots on your property who do not 
•TOW opiam ? — There are those wiloha^ no lind fit for it. 



11402. Do you ever ask your ryots to grow opitma- P-^I 
have never had to make the request. All land is not suit- 
able for glowing poppy, and they are willing enob^ to 
cultivate with poppy what land is suitable. 

11403. Has the quantity of your estate devBted' to dfiuiit 
cultivation been increased or altered to any extent? Within 
the last three years P — There are in my zemindari' aboiif 
7,000 bighas of opium cultivation ; the area vario* from 
year to year ; sometimes it is 50 or 100 bighas shortj. sOlae- 
times 50 or 100 bighas more. 

11404. {Mr. Wilson.) Yon say that to a largg nutaber 
of the poorer population it is a beneficial stinlulant : can 
you give any idea how much money they spend in puidhas- 
ing opium P — I cannot say how much they spend; all' I 
know is that a certain number take it as a medicine', and a 
certain number take it in order to enable theni to bear toil 
the better. 

1141)5. You have no idea of the amount they spend P-^It 
is very hard to say. I think that a cultivator who con- 
sumes opium may, in some cases, spend 8 annas a month. 
1 am htre speaking of the man who eats a little ; the man 
who eats more may spend lie. 1 or lie. 1-8. 

11406. What are the wages of coolies in that distrftit P — 
Coolies are of dif.erent kinds; they earn varyiiig wSgSS — 
8 arenas, 6 annas, down to 2 annas ; they earn aa liiuch' as 
8 annas in workshops. I refer to artisan labour' as miicli'ai 
to cultivating labour. 

11407. I he coolies are the men who would get 2 annas ? — 
Coolies who work on the land get 2 annas a day, or 6 pice 
or 4 pice. 

11408. {The Maharaja of Darbhanga.) Do th^' get any 
food on those occasions P — They get a little satttt (dried 
powdered pulse). 

11409. {Mr. Wilson.) You said that Some of the coolies 
get 2 annas ; what kind of coolies are they ?— The ffleil who 
get 3 annas are the coolies who draw water for irrigation, 
or who dig hard land, or are hewers of wood. 

11410. The men who do the hardest work ? — Yes. 

11411. {Mr. Fanshawe.) You have spoken of iJien taking 
opium to enable them to undergo toil ; do you mea,n when 
they have an excessively hard day's labour in the sun P' — I 
mean the men who do bearer's work, carrying' the palki 
or doolie, and the men who drive bullock-carts. 

11412. You had said that cultivators use opium to some 
extent; do you mean that the cultivators take opium to enable 
them to go through a hard day's work in the fields P— Yes ; 
most of the men, I believe, are hardworking" men, men who 
carry doolies and palkis and drive carts, but the cultivators 
actually take opium to enable them to bear a hard day's work 
in the sun, or to go out into the water or into the cold-. 

11413. {Sir James Lyall.) Who are the people who spend 
from 8 annas to Re. 1-8-0 per month on opium-; are they 
the ryots, or artisans, or coolies P — They are cultivators" too ; 
cultivators sometimes takes as much as that,' but' I m«aii 
chiefly those who earn 8 or 6 or 5 annas a dayi 

11411. Artisans or the better class of labonrersP — Arti' 
sans. 

11415. Do you think that your tenanti-y who cultivate 
opium do BO simply of tlieir own free will, or that thei' are 
ever bullied into it by the Opium Liepfertment officials ? — 
They do it of their own free will, and I know of cases of 
which men have tried to get back lft,nd ia order' to grow 
opium. 

11416. {Mr. Wilson.) I do not think you havie tbldns ex- 
actly where your estate is p— It is in Monghyti 

11417. Is it close to the town P — I live in Khaira. 

11418. {Sir James Lyall.) What is the area of your 
land P— The main villages, with their smaller villages attsch- 
ed to them, number 350, or rather luore. 
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11419. I want to know tie exact position of some of 
ttem ? — -My zemindari lies on either side of ihe Chord line 
between the stations of Luckeesarai and Smallatta. 

11 420. (The Maharaja of Darbhanga ) Are your rents 
fixed according to so much perhigha, or do you get it accord- 
ing to ihe produce ?— The rents are fixed in boih ways. I 
could not say in what proportiou. 



11421. {Mr. Pease.) Are all yonr opium lands paid by s 
fixed rent in money ? — Yes. 

1].122. {Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) The rent for the 
opium land is all fixed ? — Yes. 

■Hi2:i If the cultivator does not grow opium, hut grows 
another ci'op, will he pay the same rent, or will there be 
any change '( — the rent would not vary. If he gave up the 
opium crops he would liave to pay the same rent. 

The witness withdrew. 



Mr. D. J. 

Macpherson. 



Mb. Duncan J. Macpheebon called in and examined. 



any 



11424. (Chairman.) You are aware that the attention of 
the Commission was called by Mr. Wilson to the circum- 
stance of his visit to Gya, which seeiued to have been 
followed up by some action on your part, or on the part of 
your omcers, of which he felt entitled to complain. I 
believe you have seen his statement ? — 1 have to-day. 

11425. (Chairman.) We shall be glad to have 
explanation from you. 

(Witness.) I have just written a statement, which 
I ask permission to read. Last week, on the 2lith Decem- 
ber, 1 met Mr. Dane in Calcutta and he told me that 
Mr. Alexander, Secretary to the Anti-Opium Society, had 
announced that he had rather imjiortant evidence from 
Gya, but that he had not disclosed what its nature was. 
It was possible, he said, that some rebutting evidence 
might be called for. He said I had better therefore 
find out what it was so as to be prepared in case of a 
call for evidence to explain it. He added that as the Com- 
mission would be at Hankipur by the 3rd, and be there 
only four days, we might not have time to produce any 
evidence that might be required unless we knew beforehand 
something of the nature of the case we had to meet. I met 
Mr. Harris, I )istrict Superintendent of Police, (-iya, just after 
this at the United Service Club, and mentioned to him that 
I had heard from Mr. Dane that anti-opium people had 
been about our district hunting up evidence they seemed 
to think of importance, and I asked him if he had received 
any reports of the visits of such persons. He said be had 
heard of none except a visit of .Mr. Alexander early in 
November, but that he was writing to his Inspector and 
would tell hira to make enquiries if I wished. I 
said yes, I should like this done. I said the Inspector 
need not do more than ascertain who had been to the dis- 
trict, what, they did there, and who were working up the case 
with them. Wr Harris went off to write to the Inspector, 
and I came away. Ihe whole thing was done very hurriedly 
aswe wished to get away. On my return from Calcutta 
I joined my camp at Tikari on the 29th, Friday last, and 
there the I 'olice Inspector came to see me. He said that, in 
consequence of instructions he had received from the District 
Superintendent, he had gone to the dak bungalow at liya 
and found from the visitors' book ihere that a Air. Wilson 
and a Mr. Williams from Sohagpore had arrived there on, 
I think, the 9th November, but that the dak buno-alow 
khansamah had told him these f;entlemeu left, and went 
to stay witli the Reverend Prem Chand. He accordingly 
went to the Reverend I'rem Chaud, he said, and found 
there with him a Mr. Jones, a missionary, who had come 
from Patna. From the Reverend Prem Chand he asceitaia- 
ed that the gentlemen left the next forenoon after beini; 
round the town where the opium shops were ; and that 
apparently no one had been to see them during their stay. 
The Inspector added that he gathered from the lieverend 
Prem Chand 's conversation with hira that he was anxious 
to get hold of parwanas he alleged had been issued to Khat- 
adars to get theryoistouultivate opium. The Inspector then 
left, as he said he was under orders of transfer and had made 
over charge of his duties to join his new appointment. I 
took no further action whatever thereafter exce 1 1 to write 
to the Sub-Deputy Opium Agent at Gya to tell him that if 
any parwanas had really been 'issued of the nature referred 
to. he would proh.ibly be called on to produce them before the 
Opium Commission, and he should therefore see if any had 
been. I may <idd that, until the Inspector came to me 
litsL Friday, I had no idea whatever that any gentleman of 
the name of .Mr. Wilson had ever been to my district- smd 
I regret extremely that the action of the Inspector, who 
was quite a new man, should have resulted in any annoyance 
to that gentleman. 

(Ulr. Wilson.) I do not know that I have anything 
to say. I entirely disapprove of this spying, but 1 have 
nothing ftiiiher to say about it. In Ireland it is called 
" shadowing." 

11426 {Chairman.) I thinlt the situation is sufficiently 
clear. In a general way the Government of India are 
naturally anxious, — a very important interest being at stake 



in the enquiry we are conducting, — to obtain information as 
to the points to which exception may he taken by witnesses 
who are likely to be produced befoie the Commission. It 
is very natural that they should desire to know before- 
hand what may be urged, and who may appear, so that 
they may be prepared to meet what is said with infor- 
mation which they think ought to be placed before the 
Commission relating to the points that are bein^ raised. 
When we set out upon our enquiry in the first instance in 
London, theie was an intimation made to us, on behalf of 
the (ioveiimient of India, which seemed to me very reason- 
able ; and in pursuance of that, we began our euquiry by 
inviting those who object to the present opium policy to 
state their case. Then we go from generals to particulars as 
we go into diifeient localities ; and just as the (iovernment 
of India reasonably desire to know the general case which is 
to he urged against them, so they may desire, when the 
Commission is about to visit a locality, to have local inform- 
ation to know what sort of questions may be raised at 
different points that may be visited, and who may possibly 
appear in support of the views to be presented to the Com- 
mission. All tnat seems reasonable enongh. At the same time 
ii is perfectly certain that any meml-er or meuibers of the 
Commission are in their strict right in visiting localities that 
they think it is important for them to see, anu placino- 
themselves in communication with the persons who they may 
think are likely to i e able to produce evidence which 
any niember desires should be heard by the Commission. 
It is quite clear, also, that nothing should be done by any 
officer of the (iovernment of India which would be com- 
parable to what IS called in Ireland " shadowing." In the 
present instance I think it is not unreasonable that the 
Government should desiie to be in possession of information 
as to who was comins; liom (iya, and as to what they mijrht 
be likely to state; but I am sure Mr Macpherson himself 
must regret the manner in which the enquiry was made. 

(Witiie.^s.) I have stated that I extremely regret it. 
The Inspector who made the enquiry was quite a new man 
having been only appointed temporarily two or three weeks 
ago. 

11427. (Chairman.) The mere fact of the agency of 
the police being imported into the matter is, I think, to be 
regretted. 

(Witness.) I happened to meet the restrict Superin- 
tendent of Police in Calcutta, and therefore it struck me 
that I might make the enquiry in that way 

(Mr. Alexander.) I should like to say that I h.-ive 
always readily given every information in my power as to the 
evidence that we were intending to bring forward. When I 
was asked what evidence we were to brins forward at Patna, I 
did not know what the evidence would be. I gave every 
information at Patna. As a matter of fact we are not bringing 
any evidence from Gya, except that of jVJr. Chand, who is 
to be the next witness. 

(Chairman.) And upon whom the Inspector of Police 
called. 

{Mr. Alexander.) I did not know whether we should 
have any other evidence from Gya. It turns out that we have 
not any. 

(Mr. Dane.) May I add a word P I merely wish 
to say that we tried by openly asking Mr. Alexander to 
ascertain what was the character of the attack to be made 
on the administration of the Opium Department, and as be 
was unable to give us the informal ion, we took steps ta 
ascertain for ourselves. The result was unforttmate. 

(Chairman.)' It was proper that the Government should 
endeavour to possess themselves of information. 

(Mr. Dane.) May I say that I acted in the matter 
throughout on my own responsibility p Your Lordship will 
remember that according to the ori-inal itinerary, one day 
was devoted to Patna. That was afterwards altered to four 
days, although our evidence was of a character that might 
be produced in one day. 'Ihen I understood th.it AJr. 
Alexander had said that he bad strong evidence to prove 
that the cultivators were gi-owing poppy under compulsion. 
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He was unable to give any idea as to the character have rebutting evidence read v to place before the Commis- 
t i!®/\^ -l'"® torthcoming, and I thought the only way sion on arrival, so that the matter might not drag on aud 
ot satistaotonly meeting the question was that we should delay the stay of the Commission here. 

The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned till to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 



Mr. D. .T. 

Miepherson. 

4, Jan. 1894. 
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PEBSBNT ! 



The Uisht Hokottrable LORD BRASSEY, K.O.B. (CaAiEMiN, PBEsiDiNa). 



SiE James B. Ltall, G.G.I.E., K.C.S.I. 

The Honourable Sir Lachhmkswae Singh Bahadue, 

Mahaeaja op Daebhanga, K.C.I.E. 
8iE William Roberts, M.I). 
Me. B. G. C. Mowbuat, M.P. 

{Mr. Wilson.) I desire to say one word with reference 
to what took place yesterday. Perhaps I should have 
done more wisely in not speaking on the spur of the moment. 
I wish to say that I have not the slightest ill-feeling 
towards Mr. M acpherson for anything that took place, but 
I could not accept an apology which was purely personal to 
myself, because I was a Commissioner, and which did not 
in any way include the friends I was with, nor do I desire 
to find any fault with the police action at Gya if it be a part 
of the whole system of the country. My protest is directed 
against anv such system and any such practice for any such 
purposes. I desire Mr. Macpherson to understand that in 
not accepting his apology I have no personal feeling. As I 
stated previously I brought the matter forward on public 
grounds, and, as it was a public matter, I could not accept 
the apology in that form. 

{Sir James Li/all.) You say " any such purposes." In 
your remarks on the first day the purpose you attributed to 
the visit was that of intimidating witnesses. 

{Mr. Wilson.) I said nothing of the kind in public. 



(Sir James L^all.) 
written statement ? 



Was it not said at the end of your 



{Mr. Wilson.) I do not know whether it is desirable 
to go into what was said in this room when it was cleared, 
but I said nothing of the kind in public. 

{Sir James Lyall.) Is it not at the end of your state- 
ment ? Do you say that you did not say anything in that 
to that efiect P 

(Mr. Marpherson.) The statement I thought I had to 
answer was that I had been using the police for the purpose 
of interfering with persons connected with the opium move- 
ment and with their witnesses. That was what I thought I 
had to explain ; and I gave a personal apology with refer- 
ence to Mr. Wilson. I understand he was annoyed at think- 
ing his movements were being watched. 

(Sir James Lyall.) On the second occasion Mr. Wilson 
used the word " espionage." He said he objected to such 
espionage. I beg to say ttat there was no espionage in- 
tended. 

(Mr. Wilson^ I used the terms " inquisition " and 
" shadowing." 

{Sir James Lyall.) There was no shadowing intended. 
The explanation which Mr. Dane and Mr. Macpherson gave 
was a simple one. I am not at all surprised at Mr. Wilson 
being irritated and justly annoyed at his visit to Mr. Prem 
Chand having brought upon that gentleman a visit from the 
policeman, but there was no espionage intended and no inti- 
midation of witnesses intended. 

(Chairman.) I hope, Mr. Wilson, you will be prepared to 
regard it in the light in which it is placed by Sir James 

II 



Me. a. U. Fanshawb. 
„ A. Pease. 
,, Haeidas Vehaeidas Desai. 

„ H. J. WlLSONj M.P, 

Me. J. Peescott Hewett, C.I.E., Secretary. 
LyaU, who says that there was no intention to practise any 
espionage, or to intimidate in any way. .Mr. Macpherson 
has expressed, and I am sure will express again and a^ain 
his great regrets that in a hasty moment, and owing to his 
absence m Calcutta, and his want of time to make any other 
arrangements, that the police should have been brought into 
this matter at all. He has expressed the greatest regrets to 
yourself, and I am sure he will express his regrets to Mr 
Prem Chand. 

(Mr. Macpherson.) I am quite prepared to express my 
regrets to anybody who in any way feels that the action I 
took was not proper. It was purely by accident that I hap- 
pened to meet at the time the I listrict Superintendent of 
Police, and that suggested to myself the employment of the 
police agency in the matter. 

{Chairman.) You have, I thmk, endeavoifted to make it 
quite clear to the Commission that you were not unnaturally 
anxious to know what matters might be produced for the 
consideration of the Commission, and upon what points the 
the oflSciak of the Government might be called upon to o-ive 
answers and to supply information. It was with that v'iew 
we understand, of being prepared to make a public answer 
to the Commission in regard to any matters that might- be 
brought forward that you were trying to find out some 
particulars as to the nature of Mr. Wilson's enquiries. 

(Mr. Macpherson.) That was my sole object. 

(Chairman.) You regret, I am sure, very much that the 
enquiry should have been made in the manner in which it 
was made. 

(Mr. Macpherson.) I extremely regret that the enquiry 
should have been made through the police agency, and in a 
manner to cause annoyance to anybody. 

(Mr. Wilson.) Mr. Macpherson having included my 
friend m his expression of regret, I desire to modify that 
part of what I have said, and to thank him for that expres- 
sion as a personal matter ; but I am unable to modify my 
view as to the nature of the transaction from a public point 
of view. Personally 1 have not a particle of iR-feelino- on 
the subject. '^ 

(Mr. Macpherson.) Thank you. 

(Chairman.) I am sure, if this action had been referred 
for consideration to superior authority, or even if it had had 
the fuller consideration of Mr. Macpherson himself, that the 
step.s wnich you have complained of would never have fei en 
taken. It is a matter of great regret, and I am sure that it 
has been the desire of Mr. Macpherson to offer the fullest 
expressions of _ his regret. In the actions he took he was 
under no directions, and he is himself responsible for what 
took place. 

{Mr. Macpherson.) I am entirely responsible for havino 
employed the police in this matter. " 
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Mr. J. G. Alexandee, L.L.B., called in and examined. 



11428. {Chairman.) I believe you wish to make a state- 
ment with regard to Mr. Munro's evidence? — I ohserve 
5 Jan. 1894. that whilst I was absent in Burma, Mr. James Munro, C.B,, 

stated that, as he understood, I liad been unable to find any 

ladies who could " tell anything about the horrors of the 
Opium Trade in the zenanas." Mr. Munro has evidently 
misunderstood a letter of mine which he has seen. I have 
spoken to the heads of the principal Zenana Missions in 
Calcutta, — Miss Mullany, of the Church of England Zenana 
Mission ; Miss Warrack, of the Free Cbnreh of Scotland 
Mission ; and Mrs. Thoburn, of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Mission. They all told me that they had often 
heard in the zenanas of the evils caused amongst families 
whose ladies they visit by indulgence in opium, but they 
and the ladies of their missions, not having made any special 
enquiries or notes on the subject, felt unable to give evi- 
dence of a sufficiently precise and specific character to justi- 
fy them in taking up the time of the Commission, 



From a Zenana Missionary at Burdwan, however, Mies 
Harding, of the Church of England Zenana Mission, I have 
received the following narrative :— " In 1887 I was working 
among the Muhammadan women of Calcutta in a zenana 
wliere we had taught for some time. I was suddenly brought 
in contact with the effects of opium-eating. My pupil was 
on the bed quite unconscious (stupid). The husband, 
pointing to her, said, ' Look what you have done ; you 
English Christians come with opium in one hand, the Bible 
in tlie other ; you have ruined my wife in mind and body. 
You never set foot in the house again. ' No reasoning on 
my pavt was of any avail, and bleeding with shame for 
our countrymen I had to come away. The zenana was 
closed and never opened since. I have never forgotten 
that sad scene, and since then I have seen more victims 
to the vice.'" 



The Eevd 
Prem Chand. 



The Reverend Peem Chand called in and examined 
I believe you are a Baptist Mission 



11429. {Chairman^ 
ary at Gya ? — Yes. 

11430. Will you explain to us the nature of your work 
and of your experience which has enabled you to speak to 
us with knowledge upon the subject that has been referred 
to the Commission i — I have had special opportunities to 
become acquainted with' the grievances of opium cultivators. 
I have lived amongst them all my life, and I have, as a 
preacher of the Gospel, to visit them, to converse with them, 
and to hear all they have to say in a dialect which is my 
own mother-tongue. 

11431. Are you acquainted with the system under which 
the subordinate officials of the Government in the Opium 
Department deal with opium cultivators ? — The sherishta- 
dars, gomashtas, and mohurrirs are the men employed by 
Government, who come into direct contact with the opium 
cultivators. They receive a monthly salary and a premium 
or commission on the number of maunds of opium produced 
in the opium district to which they are appointed. Their 
premium, as a rule, amounts to two to three times the amount 
of their salary. The zUladar is a Government employ^ 
appointed to inspect the fields and see that poppy is properly 
cultivated. He has several villages under his inspection, He 
is paid according to his grade from Es. 5 to Rs. 7 a month. 
He receives no commission from Government or any tra- 
velling allowance. 

11432. Are there any other officials or persons employed .f — 
The Khatadar is one of the head ryots in a village in whose 
name the i^aift, or account, is opened. He has a number 
of ryots under him to whom he distributes the advances 
made by Government to him, and is held responsible for 
any bad debts on account of the advance. As far as I have 
been able to find out from the Khatadars themselves, they 
do not receive any remuneration from Government for their 
services or the responsibility which they undertake. Some 
say he receives a commission of one rupee per maund of 
opium produced by the ryots under him. The Khatadar 
has seldom more than 2 maunds of opium thus produced, 
and the amount of his commission will amount to Bs. 2 per 
year. 

11433. What is the character of the fields upon which 
opium is grown?— They must be the richest fields in a 
village, well manured and provided with the means of irri.. 
gation. The masonry well costs from Rs. 300 to 400 
according to size and cost of materials. The groimd-rent 
of such fields is seldom under Rs. 9 per bigha. The land 
is well pldughed, often twenty times or more, (o break the 
clods and reduce the earth almost to powder. The whole field 
is then divided into beds, and the seed sown. The crop needs 
constant care and labour for nearly five months in the 



shape of hoeing or spade work four times, weading twice, 
watering six to eight times, lancing of poppy-heads and 
scraping of opium for over a fortnight. A bigha of simi- 
larly rich land, if sown with wheat or gram, would yield 
a crop of from 16 to 20 maunds, while on an average not 
more than 5 seers of opium could be had out of it. In 
the Tehta Division about 45,000 bighas of land are under 
poppy cultivation, while last year (a fairly good year for 
opium) the outturn was about 5,000 maunds of opium. 
This gives little less than four seers and a half to' the 
bigha. 

11434. Is it your object in giving this description of the 
land to convey that it is badly used for the purposes of 
obtaining food when it is diverted from wheat to opium? 
—Yes. 

1 1435. What you desire is that opium should no longer 
be grown and that wheat and other descriptions of food 
should be grown instead ? — Yes. 

11436. Turning to the opium crop, what do you consider 
are the objectionable features in that kind of cultivation ? 
— The opium crop is very risky and uncertain. It is in- 
jured much more than the other spring crops by the 
ravages of the weather. The strong west wind breaks 
down the stem and dries up the sap at the time of lancing 
and scraping. In cloudy weather insects are generated in 
the stem of the plants. At the time of gathering the 
opium, heavy showers wash down the sap which has oozed 
out. In a hailstorm the crop is almost entirely lost . 

11437. Do you wish to found upon this statement an 
argument that the terms offered by the Government to 
the cultivators are not sufBoiently liberal ? — ^They are not 
paid enough. 

11438. You wish the Government to pay a higher price 
to the cultivators for the opium P — What I wish is that its 
cultivation should be stopped altogether. If a higher price 
is paid to the cultivator, even that will in some way or 
other lead to its abolition. 

11439. Are there any points which yon wish to urge on 
behalf of the ryots who are engaged in the cultivation of 
opium P — The cultivators are generally poor men, and they 
make the members of their families work hard, as poppy 
cultivation needs twice or thrice as much labour as any 
other spring crop. No one who has a capital ever engages 
in this plantation, for it would be a great loss to him if 
he employed paid labour instead of the members of his 
household. People seldom cultivate more than a bigha, 
and many not more than one-third of a bigha, and all as 
much as they can manage with the members of their fami- 
lies. Poor people have a great dread of cultivating opium 



[Note. — "With reference to the above, the following letter was addressed by Mr. Munro, to the Secretary, dated 20th January 1894 :— • 

*' My attention has been called to a statement in the Indian Witness of this morning, said to have been made to the Opium Commission at Banki.. 
pnr by Mr. Alexander. The statement attributes to me a misunderstanding of a letter written by Mr. Alexander, 

I am not aware whether the statement referred to has been formally made to the Commission, and whether it forms part of the record. If this is 
the case, then perhaps you will be pood enough to ask the Commission to re-eiaraine me on the point, or perhaps the simplest way will be to forward 
this letter to the Commission, that it, like Mr. Alexander's statement, may form part of the documentary evidence admitted by the Commission, 

I cannot repeat uer&aitw my statement made when giving evidence. I have not a copy of the statement as recorded. But I believe that what I 
did say amounted to this — *' So far as my daughter is concerned, and other ladies that I have met with, who have visited .zenanas, there is not one 
of them who can tell me anything about the horrors of the opium trade in the zenanas. And that 1 believe is the experience up to date of the 
Secretary of the Anti-Opium Society. Mr. Alexander has so stated that hitherto he has not been able to get any ladies to come forward and give 
evidence as to the evils which they saw in the zenanas." The above represents what I said in giving evidence. 

The ground tor my having said so was a statement made by Mr. Alexander in a letter dated the 28th November 1893. The words of that 
statement are as follows ; " hitherto I have been uosuocessful in all my efforts to obtain lady witnesses to speak of the evils they see in the zenanas 
as caused by opium.' ' 

This statement by Mr. Alexander, it seems to me fully justified my assertion, and after reading the further statement by Mr. Alexander in the 
/MtJt on ITfincss, I confess that I do not see in what respect I have misunderstood the plain words of his letter of28tti November. This further atnte- 
inent rather emphasizes the terms ef the previous letter,"] 
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on account of the loss that they have to sustain, the inter- 
ference of the zilladar in making them attend to the poppy 
cultivation without any regard for other plantations, which 
tliey may have at the same time, and which be in need of 
more attention, and the close supervision and servitude to 
which they are subjected. 

11440. Have you made any calculations as to the cost of 
growing poppy in your district, comparing it with the 
income whiob the cultivator derives from the sale of opium 
to the Opium Department ? — The cost of growing poppy 
in the district of Uya averages Rs. 36 per bigha and in the 
town about Ks, 50 per bigha. The average income in the 
district, including the price of opium and the poppy seed, is 
about Rs. 26, and in the town about Es. 38 ; so that the 
loss is about Bs. 25 per cent, on the outlay when paid labour 
is employed. 

11441. Comparing opium with other produce for cereals, 
what would be the cost of cultivating a bigha of land to 
grow wheat? — Bs. 9-8 per bigha. 

11442. What would that yield ?— They yield from 16 to 
20 mannds, which at Rs. 2 per maund would bring in from 
Ks. 32 to 40, besides fodder for the cattle. It should be 
noticed here that the opium plant yields no fodder for the 
cattle. 

11443. Have you made a comparison of the result of the 
cultivation of opium with the result of the cultivation of 
sugarcane and potato p — A. bigha of sugarcane costs from 
Rs. 50 to 60, and yields Rs. 150 to 200. A bigha of 
potato costs from Ka. 80 to 100, and yields Rs. 250 
to 300. All these cultivations are for a bigha of equally 
rich laud as used for the poppy. 

11444. Have you any evidence of a general character to 
show that poppy cultivation is not considered profitable ? — 
If the cultivation of poppy pays, as it is alleged by some 
people, I should ask the following questions : Why do not 
then zemindars, well-to-do people and large capitalists culti- 
vate poppy or engage in its cultivation ? We hear of indigo- 
planters and tea-planters, but has anybody ever heard of 
the more euphonic expression, poppy-planters P Why is it 
necessary to give advances without interest to the poppy 
cultivators ? Are such advances necessary in growing any 
other crop ? (These advances are a great temptation to the 
people to cultivate opium and a hold in the hands of kothi- 
dars and zilladars to fleece the ryots.) Why does Govern- 
ment employ men to superintend and look after the cultiva- 
tion of poppy? If it pays, will not the cultivators look tojit 
themselves ? If opium pays, is it a great deal to ask from 
Grovernment to cease giving commission to their native 
agents employed in the Opium Department, to stop advances 
to the cultivators, and the superintendence of the cultivation 
of poppy ? Let those who wish to cultivate poppy take out 
licenses to do so. This will considerably reduce the opium 
staff and expenses. 

11445. You have been putting before us figures that you 
have set out with a view to showing that the cultivation of 
opium is not profitable to the ryot ? — Yes. 

11446. Can you explain to us why it is that such vast 
numbers of ryots in this district continue to cultivate the 
poppy, although according to your view the cultivation is the 
most unprofitable in which they could possibly engage ? — 
They cultivate because they are in some way or other com- 
pelled to do so. It is true that there is no direct com- 
pulsion used by Government, but what does Government 
mean by giving commission on the number of maunds of 
opium produced to the sherishtadars, gomashtas and mo- 
hurrirs P Is not this an incentive to these people to press on 
as much as they can the cultivation of opium P Is it not a 
fact that the Khatadars are every year pressed down by 
these people to increase the area under poppy cultivation 
under them P Is not the help of zemindars solicited in mak- 
ing their ryots grow opium p The evidence of Hai Isari 
Prasad of Patna, and Babu Bisseshar Singh of Kulharia, 
should be taken on this point. They refused to compel 
their ryots to grow poppy. There is not a single culti- 
vator in Kulharia who grows poppy, and other villages 
are following its example. The advances are given in the 
bands of the Khatadars, and if the cultivator who has once 
grown poppy does not receive it and grow poppy, is he not 
threatened with prosecution p I have visited lately several 
districts, and everywhere the people prayed to be relieved 
from the obligation of growing poppy. 

11447. Do you contend that the cultivation of opium is a 
cause of poverty in the district P-^Yes ; opium cultivation 
is one of the chief causes of the poverty of this province, 
the high prices of food-grains, and famine. In the Gya 
District, including Tehta, there are over one hundred 
thousand bighas of rich land under poppy cultivation. If 
food-srains were sown in them they would yield one miUion 



sixty thousand to two million maunds. Every year about pi^ Revd. 
a hundred thousand chests are made for packing opium in Prem Chand. 

the Patna and Ghazipore factory. They used to be made 

of sil wood which cost about E4 per chest, but lately mango 5 .Tan. 1891. 

wood, being much cheaper, as it costs about fil-8 per che.st, 

is used. About one hundred thousand mango trees are 

being cut down every year, and the country for mUes and 

miles is fast being denuded of these trees which yielded 

fruit for men on which they depended to a great extent for 

their food from three to five months in the year and made 

bread from the kernel. In times of scarcity and famine 

many poor people kept their body and soul together by 

eating this kernel. This is a tremendous loss to the country. 

11448. Turning to the effect of opium from a physical 
point of view, what have you to say P— Opium is a poison. 
It ruins the health of its consumers and demoralizes them. 
It makes them timid and unfit for any physical or mental 
labour when taken in excess. The habituaJ opium-eaters or 
smokers cannot give up the evil habit themselves, and their 
only cry is " Let Government prohibit the sale of it.'' If 
they cannot get it at the time when they are habituated to 
take it, they look half-crazy and in a most confounded' 
manner run to the nearest opium shop for a dose. This 
presents a sad spectacle, more to be realized by witnessing 
it than by describing. I have known many people to lose 
their employment by becoming confirmed opium-eaters. 

11449. Have you any other general observations that you 
desire to make P — ^The people who largely suffer on account 
of the opium trade are the poor ryots, because they have to 
cultivate opium at a great loss to thems-elves and have the 
largest temptation m their way to get into the evU habit 
of using it. Unless they come in touch with the Commission 
the real state of affairs will not, I fear, be ever disclosed more 
conclusively. These people, being both poor and ignorant, 
are not able to come forward and set forth their own griev- 
ances, and if they try to do so to native oflBcials no atten- 
tion is ever paid to their request. They are in mortal dread 
of the police and of all official underlings, and as to higher 
orticials, they have no means of approach. I would there- 
fore propose an enquiry to be made into their case by a 
Committee appointed by the Commission to visit the opium 
cultivators and note their grievances. Let Government grow 
poppy in the same way as they do cinchona, and supply 
opium to licensed chemists' shops only, to be marked 
poison and sold for medicinal use only. 

11450. If there were a widespread and strong popular feel- 
ing in opposition to the cultivation of opium, and a widely 
spread desire that the cultivation of the poppy should be 
prohibited, do you think we should hear nothing of it before 
this Commission in the course of our visit to this district P 
Do you think that nobody would come to teU. us of it from 
amongst these cultivators p — I do not think they would be 
able to come here. 

11451. You desire to teU us that in your opinion we should 
hear nothing of % strong popular feeling in the district 
in support of the policy you recommend, which is the prohi- 
bition of the cultivation of the poppy ? —Prom the cultiva- 
tors I do not think it is likely that you would hear much 
unless they were visited in their own villages. 

11452. We had an able witness before us yesterday, a man 
in an independent position, who came here to discuss the 
case of the ryots at great length, a man who, as I understood 
it, was in strong sympathy with the ryots and had been in 
close communication with them. The point he raised was 
that the payment of the ryots lor the opium was insufficient ; 
he did not recommend that the cultivation of the poppy 
should be prohibited P — On moral grounds it should be pro- 
hibited. 

11453. If it was a widespread popular conviction that on 
moral grounds the cultivation of the poppy should be pro- 
hibited, do you not think that we should have heard of it 
from such a man as the witness who appeared here yesterday 
to speak on behalf of the ryots and to urge that they should 
be paid more liberally for their opium P Some man or men 
in a similar position would surely have been ready to come 
forward and express any popular view that prevailed with 
reference to this ciuestion P — He had his own views to put 
before the Commission. About others I do not know. 

11454. There was no difficulty yesterday in finding an 
advocate on behalf of the ryots to urge that they should be 
paid more liberally. They had an able advocate from that 
point of view, but nobody has come here to say as you say, 
on behalf of the ryots, that they desire that the cultivation 
of opium should be prohibited ? — I do not say that they 
desire that the cultivation of opium should be prohibited, 
but what I ask is that the Commission should visit the 
opium-cultivators and note their grievances. 

11455. Their grievance would be that they are not paid 
enough ?— From them it would be that. 

d2 
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The Revd. 11456. But, looking at it from a moral standpoint, you say 
Frem Chand. that there should be a prohibition of the cultivation alto- 
gether p — That is the second remark that I make in the 
abstract of evidence. 

11457. Do you think that what you recommend would 
be approved by the people of the district ? Do you think 
that tuey would be favourable to a policy of total prohibi- 
tion or the growth of poppy ? — I think they would. Many 
of them I have seen and talked with on this subject, and 
they are of opinion that opium is a great evil, that it is a 
curse to the country. 

11458. {Sir James Lyall.) What people are yon refer- 
ring to p Do you mean the cultivators p — Cultivators and 
others. 

11459. {Chairman.) You have spoken strongly with 
regard to opium. What is your general view with reference 
to the use of stimuknts P Uo you think that alcohol is 
a great evil ? — Country liquor is a curse too. 

11460. You would like to see the consumption of the 
country liquor prohibited unless it were medically recom- 
mended, would you not P — Yes, but I think this Com- 
mission is making enquiries about opium. 

11461. I should like to have your general attitude of 
mind with regard to stimulants : do you not think that 
alcohol is a great evil P — Alcohol is a great evil. 

11462. Would you not desire from the moral point 
of view that the use of alcohol should be prohibited except 
for medical purposes ? — That is my view with regard to 
alcohol. 

11463. [Sir James Lyall.) You say that if the opium 
cultivators were visited in their villages and consulted they 
would complain of the insufficient price given lor opium. 
What other complaints would they make, do you think ? — 
They say it does not pay. 

11434. That is covered by the insufGcient price, but 
what other complaints besides that would they make ? — 
That they are meddled and interfered with. 

11465. By the measuring people and all that sort of 
thing P — Yes, and that they are kept too much under 
official supervision. 

11466. Those are the two real complaints, that they are 
meddled with and kept under supervision, and that the 
price given for opium is not sufficient P — It is insufficient. 
When they gather the opium, sometimes they have a 
family quarrel in the house, and the women and children 
can easily get the opium and take it if they like. It is a 
deadly poison kept in the house for fifteen days or more. 

11467. Is that a thing that the cultivators complain of P — 
They complain of that too. 

11468. That occasionally'a woman may commit suicide ? — 
They sometimes have quarrels, and the women generally 
take opium to put an end to their lives. 

11469. That is a complaint that you hey made ? — Yes. 

11470. Not that women and children take it to consume 
it in other ways, but it is a risk that they may take it as a 
poison P — It is a risk and a temptation put in their way to 
get into the habitual use of it. 

11471- These are the three objections which, if we went 
to the villages, we should hear from the cultivators ? — That 
it does not pay. 

11472. That is the insufficient price P — Yes ; and then 
there is the constant supervision by Government offiilals. 

11473. And then there is the risk of the women and 
children getting at the opium and using it or poisoning 
themselves with it ? — Yes. 

11474. Those are the only complaints that we are likely 
to hear p — There may be some more that they have to 
make, but as far as I know these are aU. 

11475. WiU you explain how it is that this large number 
of cultivators continue to cultivate opium and to take ad- 
vances if they feel keenly these objections which you have 
stated ? How is it managed that in spite of it all they 
continue to take the advances and to cultivate P — They 
have the idea, as was said yesterday, that it is the order of 
the Government that they should do it. 

11476. Is that your experience? You must know that many 
people from time to time give up the cultivation and that 
others take to it. Is not that the case ? In your evidence, 
vou have yourself given instances of whole villages which 
iiave given it up P — I have seen the viUage ; it was by the 
help of the zemindar. 

11477. But even without the help of the zemindar there 
ire pretty numerous instances of people, I think, who have 
;Tiven it up in every part of the country ? — It is aluiost 
mpossible for them to give it up. 



11478. Why ? — Because it is claimed as poppy land or 
poppy field : if it is sold to others it is poppy laud and 
they must grow poppy. 

11479. You said that the cultivator was threatened with 
prosecution. WiU you explain what you mean by being 
threatened by prosecution ? — They get perwanas from the 
Opium Office, stating that if they do not grow opium they 
wiU be prosecuted. 

11480. In what way will they be prosecuted P — I believe 
it is according to some section. 



of the Penal Code or what P — The 
■ of that kind ; I do not think it is 



11481. Some section 
Opium Act or something 
the Penal Code. 

11482. You think there is some such section ? — There 
may be some such section. 

11483. From whom do you think the perwaua comes ? — 
Erom the Opium Office. 

11484. From the Sub- Deputy Opium Officer or from the 
Opium Agent himself p — From the v.pium Office. I do not 
know who signs it. 

11485. You represent yourself as a great friend of these 
opium ryots, and as having a large experience amongst 
them ; has it never occurred to you to look up the Opium 
Act or the Indian Penal Code to see ihe section by which 
these people can be prosecuted P — I have not looked at that. 

] 1486. If you have been a keen advocate of theirs, surely 
that would have bfen the be-t thing to do, would it not, 
so as to be able to tell them whether they could be pr('se- 
cuted or not P — I do not think that would help them in 
any way if I only told them that. It should be taken into 
consideration that these are poor ignorant ryots. If I 
tried to tell them it was not the wish of the Government 
to compel them to do it they could not understand it. 

11487. {Mr. Wilson.) May I interpose for a moment 
in order to save time. Have you seen some of these 
pei-wanas p — A number of them. 

11488. Win you look at this paper and tell me whether it 
is a correct^translation ? (handing same to witness) P — Yes . 

11489. WiU you read it p— Yes. 



' Notice in the name of of— 

cultivator. 



-opium 



" It appeared from the reports of the Mohurir and the 
Ztiladar of the kothee that you intend to sow other crops in 
the opium holding, viz,, 7 cottas of land in which a settle- 
ment was made with you through one 

Ehatadar, your agent, and in which field you had grown the 
poppy crops lor the last year and year before last, and that 
you are not wiUing to sow the poppy seeds in the field in 
question. As the field in question yielded the poppy crops only 
in last year and prior to this, and it was intended for the crop 
of the poppy, and Government has already sent theadvance 
money, and no objection is, up to this time, made before this 
i.:ourt either by you or your agent before the time of the 
Lnid was being settled to you, you are therefore informed 
to take care by this notice that you must sow the poppy 
seeds in the field in qne.-tion. If you fail in doing this you 
v.iUbe prosecuted under section 10, Act XIII of 1857, with- 
out hearing any excuse on the subject.— Xiuieo? 2Hd October 
1893." 

11490. (Sir James Lyall.) By whom is that signed ? 

It hears a seal, " Kothee Gya, Opium Court, 1893," and 
is signed " Earn Churn LaU, Gomasta, Kothi Gya," 

11491. (2Ir. Wilson.) I may say that the original of that 
is in my pocket. It is assumed that he lias not taken it as 
an advance ? — It says that the money has been sent. He 
has not received it ; when they have received an advance they 
have nothing to say. 

11492. Now wiU you read the tenth section ? — Yes : — " If 
it shall he found that any cultivator who has not received 
advances from (government has not cultivated the fuU quan- 
tity of land for which he received such advances he shall be 
liable to a penalty of three times the amount of the advances 
received for the land which he has failed to cultivate, and 
the said penalty may fee adjudged by the Deputy Agent or 
Collector on the complaint of the Sub-Deputy Agent or other 
officer as aforesaid. Any person dissatisfied with tl'e judg- 
ment of the Deputy Agent or CoUector may appeal to the 
Agent and the decision of the Agent shall be final." In 
the perwana it says that the advance was not received by the 
the cultivator : it was sent to him by the Government . 

ll'OS. (&V James Lyall.) Sent to the Khatadar ?— The 
money is usually sent through the Khatadar ? 
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11454. Your argi/tnent is that whether he has talcen the 
advance or not, it the Khatadar has been told and has talten 
an advance the asani is threatened with prosecution P — Yes. 

11495. You ask in your evidence why do not the zemin- 
dars, well-to-do people, and large capitalists, cultivate 
poppy P — Yes, if it pays. 

11496. Is it not the fact that one kind of crop will pay a 
man who cultivates it with his own hands and through his 
sons and women and children, while it would not pay a big 
capitalist, who has to pay wages for aU. tlie men he employs ? 
Is not that a common fact in India and in other countries P 
— There are some peoile who say that it is the most paying 
crop. Then I naturally ask the question, " If it is the most 
paying crdp and leaves so large a margin, why do not the 
tea-plnnters and the iudigo-pLintei'S and those who have 
a large capital take up the growth of the crop P " 

11497. Then you say, " Why is it necessary to give ad- 
vnnces without interest to the poppy cultivators "P — Are not 
such advances necessary in growing any other crop ? Are any 
advances made hy indigo-planters to the ryots P I mean by 
" such advances," advances such as those made by the Gov- 
ernment. 

11498. Government in this case under the monopoly is 
taking the place of the indigo-planter. Is it not the case 
that in the same way the indigo-planter makes advances to 
the ryots ? — I do not know nhout the indigo-planter making 
advances in the same way. 'rhey may have their own con- 
ditions and terms and their own officers to look after them. 
I do not think that the men employed under the indigo- 
planters would be so much dreaded by the people, and that 
they would be so much brcmght under compulsion by 
the underlings of tbe indigo-planters as in this ca<e. 

11499. That was not the case in former days, was it, — at 
one time indigo-planters were supposed to be considerably 
dreaded, were they not P — Yes, at one time ; but it is not so 
now. 

11500. The Opium Department officials are separate from 
the district officials, are they not P — I do not think they are 
in the estimation of the people. They have the constables 
about them as much as the district o3icer would have. 

11501. Do you mean to say that the flour m«de from the 
kernel of the mango stone is used in ordinary years as bread 
or only in famine years ? — By the poorest classes it is used 
every year, hut in times of famine many of the people 
have to fall back on it. 

11502. What do you mean hy the " poorest classes ''—do 
you mean people who in ordinary years are almost starving p 
— People who live from hand to mouth aU. the year round. 

11503. It must take them almost as much lahour to make 
bread out of that as would suffice to earn money to buy 
wheat ? — I do not think it would take much labour. They 
go about collecting the mango stone on the roads. 

11504. You say that the poor ryots have no means of ap- 
proaching the higher officials, — what do you mean by 
" hio'her officials " ?— Such as a Magistrate of a district or a 
Commissioner. 

11505. Or a Deputy Opium Agent, is he a higher official 
or not P~I think he is. 

11506. Are not Magistrates of the district. Deputy Opium 
Agents, and other officers of that sort constantly about 
in the district P — Yes. 

11507. And they talk with a good many people, do they 
not ?— I do not think so ; it they talk with them they do so 
in the presence of their official underlings, and they will 
not find an opportunity of hearing their complaints ; the 
oultivators do not feel encouraged to speak to them of their 
wrievauces. If they are taken into their confidence and 
ff they are taken aside and spoken to, then I think they 
will oume into touch with the higher officers. 

11508. Do you mean to say that none of the higher 
Government officials take the trouble to get into touch with 
the ryots P— I am not certain that no official would do it, 
but generally it is not done. I have never heard of any 
instances in which it has been done. 

11309. (Sir William Boherts.) Have you known many 
habitual opium-eaters personally ? — I have seen a good 
number. 

11510. Have you known them personally? -I have known 
a nnmt)er personally. 
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11511. In the belter classes of society P— Some of them The Uevd. 
havfi been in the better classes of society ; others were Prem Chand. 
employed as servants -lower classes. 

11512. Have some of these that you knew intimately 
consumed opium for a long time ? — Yes. 

11513. How long p - Some five, six, ten, and some twenty 
years. 

11514. When you state that opium is a poison, I suppose 
yon mean that in a limited sense P — Yes. 

11515. It is a poison to these habitual smokers P — It is a 
poison to the habitual consumer. It is a poison to him if 
he takes more than he is addicted to take. 

11516. You say, " opium is a poison, it luins the health 
of its consumers and demtjralises them ;" do you apply that 
only to those who take it in excess or do you apply it to 
all opium-eaters P — I apply it to those who take it in excess. 

11517. You further say you have not heard of opium 
being used as a preventive of fever. I assume you are 
aware that it is used very much as a popular medicine in 
malarious districts P — No. 

11518. You have not heard that ? — No. 

11519. Have you not heard that there is a popular opinion 
in that direction p — No. I have made enquiries amongst 
the people here in Behar, and nobody says that he ever 
takes opium as a preventive of fever. 

11520. Has it ever been said that it was a good thing for 
the various ailments of malarious countries ? — I do not 
know. 

11521. Do you know whether opium is more largely con- 
sumed in malarial districts than in non-malarial districts p — 
I am not aware of that. 

11522. You say the ryots are poor in consequence of culti- 
vating opium P — Yes. 

11523. Is it a fact that the ryots of these districts, where 
opium is cultivated, are pHOrer than the ryots in other parts 
of India P — Poorer tlian in Bengal where opium is not culti- 
vated. 

11524. {Mr. Wilson.) You have given us a number of 
calculations of the cost per higha and so on ; is that what 
is called the opium higha that you have given throughout ? 
We have heard of two kinds of higha, and I want to know 
which sort you are referring to, and whether it is the same 
kind throughout your calculations? — It is the usual higha 
of the district. 

11525 . Is it the higha according to which the cultivators 
are paid for their poppy P — Yes. 

11526. Do you apply the same higha to the other cereals 
in your table P — Yes. The same higha — the usual higha 
that is made use of here. 

11527. Have you in your statements or anywhero else 
at all suggested that a true feeling of objection to opium 
on moral grounds exists among the ryots in this part of the 
country ? — I do not think 1 have mentioned it anywhere 
specially, but that is implied — on moral and physical 
■grounds. 

11528. Do they have a moral objection or an agricultural 
objection P — They have both. 

11529. Supposing the Govermnent were to considerably 
raise the prices of opium, would they then have any moral 
objection? —It will to some extent minimise the evil. 

11530. I will put it in another way. I want to know 
whether what you say in the 9th paragraph of your printed 
statement refers to the general feeling in the country or 
whether it is your own personal opinion upon the subject i" 
— It is the general feeling. 

11531. Do you draw any distinction on moral gi'ounds 
between eating opium and smoking- opium : one is no better 
or worse than the other P — Both are evils, hut smoking, I 
think, is more to be condemned. 

11532. I want to understand exactly your opinion. You 
say " it ruins the health of its consumers and demoralises 
them :" are you there speaking of those who take small 
quantities or those who take it in what you call in excess ? 
— I am speaking of those who take it in excess ; and Dy 
excess 1 do not mean one who perhaps takes 2 or 3 tolas at 
a time, but one who takes any amount that is not needed 
to keep him in health. 

11533. Supposing a man has regularly taken a few grains 
a day : is it your opinion that does him any harm ? — That 
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would be taking it in excess, according to my opinion, 
because it is not needed for his health. 

11534. Is there much malarial fever in your district P —No, 
not much. 

11535. Do I understand you to mean by what you have 
said that this Commission can scarcely get at the truth of 
the ryots' opinions by sitting in this roomP — I mean that. 

11536. And that to get at it, it really would be desirable 
for a smaller number to go to the fields or villages and 
talk with the ryots ? — Yes, to go amongst them and come 
in contact with them. 

11537. Were you present yesterday when some of the ryots 
came here ?— Yes. 

11538. Do you think that they would be embarrassed by 
coming here ? — They would very much be embarrassed by 
coming here : they do not like to leave their villages. 

11539. Do you think it would be easy to get amuch larger 
number of ryots to come here and express the same usual 
opinion ? — Almost all of them would say the same thing. 
I have visited a number of ryots in several districts lately. 

11 540. Would it not, on the other hand, be easy for the 
Opium Department to bring a large number of ryots here 
to testify to the opposite ett'eot and say that they like the 
cultivation ? — Yes, if they were brought here. 

11541. Therefore you think we shall_not get at the truth 
in this room P — No. 

11542. 1 think the ryots who came here yesterday were 
from the Patna district, were they not — do you know where 
they came from P — No, I do not. They may have be- 
longed to this district. 

11543. In what you have said you have been speaking 
chiefly about your ovm district P — Yes. 

11544. (Mr. Pease.) Are advances marie to opium culti- 
vators by money-lenders P — No, not as a rule. 

11545. You think the opium cultivators have no liabilities 
except those due to Government for the advances made for 
their opium cultivation ?— They have, and they are going 
down, sinking into poverty. 

11546. {The Maharaja of Darhhanga.) Do any of the 
ryots take opium ? — Some of them do. 

11547. What is the approximate cost per month of the 
opium they take ? — That depends on the quantity taken. 

11548. Do you think they buy opium P^No, it is illicit. 

1 1 549. You mean the passewa P — They keep back a portion 
for their opium-eaters, I think. 

11550. The opium cultivator has not to spend any money 
from his pocket if he takes opium P — I do not think he 
spends money. 

11551. You say that opium is cultivated at a loss ? — Yes. 

11552. Then why is it that opium cultivators will take 
to the opium cultivation P — By compulsion. 

11553. Do you not think that the cultivation of opium 
renders the soil more fit for the cultivation of other 
crops P — It more exhausts the soil, and therefore a good 
deal of manuring is necessary. No opium could be grown 
in the interior at a distance from a village, but close to the 
village where the n)anures are available. 

11554. Are anv other crops grown on poppy land in the 
same year ? — I think potato grows and sugarcane grows on 
poppy land. 

11555. Sugarcane and opium the same year on the same 
land P — No, a sugarcana plantation takes the whole year. 

11556. Is anything gi'own on the same ground besides 
opium ?— Indian corn may be planted. 

11557. Do you think that the high cultivation of opium 
makes the land more fit for the cultivation of Indian corn P 
—No. 

11558. You do not think so ? — No. 

11559. Is sugarcane grown in the same land for years 
together as opium is ? — I have seen in several places, but 
they need some sort of manuring, and the people are learn- 
ing to manure their fields. 

1 1 560. Is it not the case that, in many instances, after three 
or four years , there is a change of crops — is not that the 
custom in Behar P — In some places. 

11561. With opium it is not the case P — With opium, too, 
unless it is well manured. 



11562. You say it is grown on land near villages .' — Witt 
the help of manuring. 

11563. You say that in the village of Kulharia the ryot.^ 
have refused the cultivation of opium because the zemindar 
did not compel them to do it ? — Yes, I went to the village 
and saw it. 

11564. Is it not the case in Behar that more than 90 per 
cent, of the ryots have rights of tenancy ? — I think more 
than 50 per cent, of the lands in Behar are bhouli, paid in 
kind. 

11565. Have you any tenancy ryots P— No, I do not think 
those who grow bhouli lands have any tenancy right. 

11566. Have you seen the Tenancy Act ?— I have not seen 
the Tenancy Act. 

11567. Can the zemindar eject a ryot ?— There is no 
ejectment necessary in this case. 

11568. You say that the ryot is compelled by the zemin- 
dar to cultivate opium ? — ^I do not say compelled. 

11569. Your words imply that if the zemindar directed 
the ryot to grow poppy, he would be obliged to do so .'' — It 
is done by their inttuence ; a word from them would b» 
enough. 

11570. Their moral influence.'' — The influence of the 
zemindars. 

11571. fhere is no legal power to compel ? — No legal 
power whatever, 

11572. When you speak of the eflfects of opium, to what 
districts do you refer 'i — To Monghyr, Gya, Chupra, and 
Bankipur. 

11573. {Mr. Mowhray.) You say that as a preacher of 
the Gospel you have had special opportunities ? — Yes, 
visiting the people. 

11574. Are those special opportunities of ascertaining: 
their economical objections to cultivate poppy or their moral 
objections P — ^Both. 

11575. Have you a district under you as a missionary ? — 
Yes. 

11576. What is the area ? — It is the Gya district. 

11577. How many Christians are there among the ryots .' — 
There are no Christians amongst the ryots ; the missionary 
is expected to preach the Gospel to the heathens, not speci- 
ally to Christians. 

11578. But do you think that you have special facilitie* 
for seeing people who do not belong to the Christian reli- 
gion p — 1 have seen many of them, and talked with them. 
and have known many of them. I go amongst them, and 
preach the Gospel to them. 

11579. Do you think that the fact that you have to go 
amongst them and preach the Gospel gives you special 
opportunity of hearing what they themselves would wish to 
speak about ? — Yes, because they do not take me to be in 
any way connected with the Government. I am regarded 
as a friend of the people, sitting amongst them in their own 
houses often. 

11580. Do you think that they speak more fi'eely to j'ou 
than they would to men of their own religion — I am not 
speaking of English officials — would they speak more fi-eely 
to you as being a Christian missionary ?— Ihey would speak 
to men of their own religion too. 

11581. You say you have had special opportunities f— 

Yes. 

11582. I want to know whether you really think that 
your position as a Christian missionary brings you into closer 
touch with them than natives of their own religion p — Not 
natives of their own religion— that is not implied. 

11583. I should have thought that was the meaning of 
" special opportunities. " You have given us certain statis- 
tics ; can you give me any idea of what number of people 
they are based upon, and what sort of examination ? — A 
large number, I think extending over more than three or 
four years, in some instances, and I have known them for a 
long time. There was some opium cultivation in Monghyr 
next to my house. 

11584. Did you jot those things down from time to 
time, and then prepare them p — More than two years ago I 
bad to say something about this business. 

11585. Where was that? — It was to a friend who aaked 
me about it. 
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11586. In public do you mean ? — I tliink it was pnblislied. 

11587. You speali about people employing paid labour. In 
«omeof tte estimates of expenditure wbioh we have had before 
us the item of wages and labour came in ; in your estimate 
there is an amount of Rs. 4-1 in one case and Rs. 3-9 in 
another for paid labour ? — Yes, one is in a case where the field 
is nearer town, and another in a village where the labour is 
cheaper than it is in town. 

11588. You seem to say that cultivators do not employ 
paid labour but employ members of their household ; why do 
you make an allowance for paid labour when you come to 
make up the estimate of cost — ^is that money that you consi- 
der actually paid P — The farmer or cultivator, if he employed 
paid labour, would have to pay so much for it, say, an anna 
a day or two annas, and if he employs the members of his 
family to do the work he must feed and clothe them all the 
year round. Giving these poor people even the wages' that 
they would get by working for others is not giving them 
much. 

11589. You mean that that item really represents what you 
call the wages that a man would pay to his family if he paid 
them. ? — Yes, 

11590. It is not actually paid out of pocket, but it is an 
item ? — It ought to be paid, it must be paid someliow, be- 
cause many of these people live from hand to mouth. If 
you look at Mr. Grierson's notes with regard to the Gya 
district you will see how poor the ryots are in Gya, and how 
they have to make it up. 

11591. With regard to the perwanas, have you seen many 
of them P — I have seen many of them. 

11592. Was the one you mentioned given to you by one of 
the cultivators ? — Yes. 

11593. Are they all the same ? — I think the wording is 
almost the same— there are certain changes. 

11594. I want to have it clear whether they all state that 
money had beeu paid to the Khatadar P — I did not take 
notice of that. 

11595. (^Mr. Wilson.) Itdoes not say !that the money had 
been paid to the Khatadar P — It is said that the money has 
beeu sent. 

11596. {Mr. Mowiray.) How is the Khatadar himself ap- 
pointed, how does he come to exist — is he elected by the 
ryots themselves to represent them ? — I do not think so : 
he is not elected by the ryots themselves. 

11597. How is he elected ? — He is appointed by the Gov- 
ernment, — that is, as far as I can iind out, I have had that 
information. 

11598. Your impression is that he is appointed by Gov- 
ernment ? — Yes. 

11599. Do you know by whom ? — By the zilladars. I do 
not think he is appointed by the European officers, but as 
that paper is signed by the gomashta, he is appointed by the 
gomashta or some underling. 

11600. You think the Khatadar is appointed by an under- 
ling of the Government ?— Yes. 

11601. With regard to your last suggestion as to the Com- 
mission appointing a committee to visit the opium culti- 
yators and know their grievances, are you aware that about 
ten years ago there was a Commission that sat for about two 
months P Did it come in direct contact with the ryots P — 
I believe they saw the cultivators in very large numbers. 

11603. Were you then in the district of Gya — ten years 
ago ? — No, I went there four years ago. 

11603. You have only been there four years P — Yes. 

11604. Where were you before that ^ — -In Calcutta four 
years, and in Monghyr. 

11605. Your opinions with regard to the economical and 
moral objections of the ryots to the cultivation of opium are 
based on four years' experience P— In Gya and in Monghyr, 
which is another opium-producing district. 

11606. Were you there before you were in Calcutta P^Yes. 

11607. How long ?— I was born and brought up there — 
I lived there. 

11608. {Mr. Pease.) As a Baptist Minister you are de- 
TOtin" the whole of your life to the interests of the people of 
the district in which you live P — To the preaching of the 
ttospel, and also in doing good where I can. 

11609. Preaching the Gospel takes a limited part of your 
time, and during the other portion of your time do you visit 
them in their houses ?— Y'es. 



11610. And enter into all their interests P — Yes. TIte Revd. 

11611. Therefore you have special opportunities of know- FremChand. 
ing what their feelings are with regard to their outward g j^^^ jgg^ 
concerns P — Yes. '■ 

11612. {Mr. Fanshawe.) You have stated that you lately 
made a special enquiry in several districts ; to which dis- 
tricts does that remark apply P — Chupra, Shahabad, Patna, 
Gya, and Monghyr. 

11613. Five districts P— Yes. 

1 1614. What length of time did you give to this special 
enquiry in those five districts P — I do not think I said 
" special " enquiry. 

11615. How long did the enquiry occupy you P — In some 
places a day and in some places more. 

11616. Would you tell me generally how many villages 
you visited, and how many people spoke to you regarding 
their prayer to be released from the obligation of growing 
poppy P — What I have said is not only based on my recent 
visit, but I have been all my life in contact with this people. 

11617. You say that a special prayer was addressed to you 
by cultivators who wished to be relieved from poppv cultiva- 
ti»n ; how many villages do you refer to as having been 
visited on this occasion — 20 or 30 ? — I think it would be more 
than that. 

11618. With how many cultivators did you come in con- 
tact ? — I saw hundreds or thousands of people. In one 
village I had more than three hundred and fifty. 

11619. Yon think that you can found on that an opinion 
as to the general unwillingness of the cultivators in Behar 
to cultivate opium ?— Yes. 

11620. You are satisfied that you have had special experi- 
ence P^Hot only on this visit. 

11621. With your former knowledge P — Y'es. 

11622. You have spoken of the perwana, and you have 
mentioned the village of Kulharia. In Calcutta we had a 
witness, Babu Salifi;ram Singh, who referred to the case of 
this village, and he stated distinctly that the Khatadar be- 
longed to the village and represented the villagers, and was 
in no way appointed by the Government : may we accept 
that as correct ? — That may be his view. 

11623. He was a zemindar owning property ? — A zemindar 
living all his time in Calcutta and not coming in touch with 
the people, so that I do not think I will accept what he has 
to say on that point. 

11624. Does not the Khatadar come into the head-quar- 
ter of the Sub-Opium Agent, to make an engagement on 
behalf of the cultivators of his village P Is not that the 
system P — I do not know. 

11625. Y'ou have been amongst the people; is it not the 
case in Behar that the Khatadar comes to make an engage- 
ment on behalf of the cultivators P — iSi o, I do not think so. 
The zilladar goes to him. 

11626. Does not he come in to the Sub-Opium Agent to 
make an engagement on behalf of the cultivators of the 
village P — I do not think he goes there of himself. 

11627. Does he make the engagement P — The zilladar 
brings him. 

11628. You mean to say that the zilladar brings in the 
Khatadar to make the engagement ? — Yes. 

11629. Does not the Khatadar produce a list of the culti- 
vators of his village who wish to cultivate poppy, and the area 
they propose to put under poppy ? — I think a list is prepared 
for him. 

11630. By whom P — By those who can write for him. 
He cannot generally read and write. There are others who 
do the writing for him. 

11681. Is it dictated by him P — It is prepared by others 
when he gets the advances. 

11632. What do you mean by its being prepared for him — 
he comes in and represents that certain villagers wish to grow 
poppy ? — The village is first visited by the zilladar — we 
should not lose sisrht of that — and then as I have found 
from many of these people the sites are selected, and the 
names are taken down, and one of tiie ryots is made a 
Khatadar. One of them is more influential than the other 
amongst them, and he is made a Khatadar, Then the 
advances are given. A list is properly prepared and the 
quantity of land put down. 

11633. The Khatadar then comes into head-quarte rswitl 
his list and takes the advances, does he not ?— Yes. 
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The Sevd. 11634 Are you aware that before he leaves the head- 

I'rem Ckand. quarters of the Sub-Deputy Agent he admits that he has 

, - ~ received the advance on behalf of such cultivators as are on 

5 Jan. 189 4. j^jg ]^si — are you aware that that is the practice P —No, it 

may be the i-et;>ilar thing to be done, but I have not heard 

about it from the people. 

11635. In all these questions of cultivation of course 
conditions ditf'er in different parts ; but is it not the case 
that poppy cultivation is largely carried on on what may be 
called market garden lands ? — .\ear the towns. 

11636. What may be called market garden land, or land on 
which you would grow garden crops ? — 1 do not see much 
poppy cultivation here in Bankipur. 

Ilfi37. Speaking generally of Behar, is not that the 
ease ? We have been told that poppy is grown near the 
villages on what may be called market garden land ? — I do 
not understand the expression "market g.arden lands." 

11638. I mean land on which vegetables and crops of 
that kind are ordinarily grown, a fine cultivation ? — 
Nearer the towns 1 do not think they grow opium, but 
nearer the villages they do. 

11639. I am speaking of the villages ? — Not near the 
towns. 

11640. Who are the people who ordinai-ily cultivate 
poppy in this part of the country — what classes of cultiva- 
tors ? — ^The low class. 

11641. What castes — are they the Mm'aos, Koeris, or 
Kachhis ? — There are many Koeris and some Brahmins aud 
some Eajputs. 

11642. Is it not the case that poppy is largely cultivated 
by these gardeners or Koeris P — No, I do not think so. 

11643. Do you think the acreage under poppy would he 
largely given up to cereals in any case if the poppy were 
stopped ?■ — It would. 

11641. Do you not think that potatoes, sugarcane, and 
tobacco would be the chief competing crops with poppy on 
this land ? — -Yes, aud other crops, wheat and grain. 

1164.5. Which would be the chief competing crops in 
your opinion p — The potato, I think. 

11646. And sugarcane P — Yes. 

11647. And tobacco ? — About tobacco I do not know. 



-Wheat and grain and 



11618. Sugarcane and potatoes P- 
other food-grains. 

11649. But the chief would be sugarcane and potatoes ? — 

Yes. 

11650. So far, the area under poppy would not be given 
up to cereals ? — Wheat too. 

11651. But more likely sugarcane and potatoes ? — Wheat 
and grain. 

11 652. It has been stated that a number of applications are 
Diade from year to year by cultivators who have had to give 
up poppy cultivation objecting to their being obliged to give 
it up ; how do you reconcile that with the statement that 



there is a general unwillingness in Behar P — I should like to 
have the names of the cultivators. 

11653. You think that in Behar there have not been appli-' 
cations of that character as far as you know? — As far as 1 
know. I should be glad to satisfy myself that there have 
been such applications. 

11654. You speak of the dread of the police ; do you wish 
it to be understood that the police have any direct connec- 
tion with the working of the Opium 1 lepartment P — It is 
not that ; it is about the cultivators approaching the higher 
officials. 

11655. They are prevented by the dread of the police ? — 
Yes. 

11656. Do you mean to imply that a diead of the police 
on the part of the cultivators prevents them from going to 
Government oHicialsP — Yes, if they want to go and say 
something they do not get any help or advice from them. 
]f they wantlhelp they do not get it. 

11657. With regard to mango trees, you have said that a 
general denudation of the country is going on owing to 
their being cut down ? — Yes. 

11658. Is it not the case that a number of new mango 
trees are constantly being planted ? — ilven if they be planted 
I have not seen many. 1 have seen some in some places. 

1165i9. It is the case, I suppose, that mango groves are 
constantly being planted though you have only seen some ? 
— Yes, to some extent. 

1166(X Are you aware that the matter has been taken up 
by any district ur Government officials ? — 1 am not aware of 
that. 

11661. {Sir James Lyall.) In comparing the profits of 
oereal cultivation and poppy cultivation, you put the yield of 
cereals at from 16 to 20 maundsP — Yes. 

11662. You have charged nothing in your account for^ce- 
reals for the irrigation and manuring p — Grain does not 
need irrigation. 

11663. You are, I suppose, including wheat too P^That 
needs hardly any irrigation : gram and other cereals do not 
need it ; they belong to dry farming. 

11664. On well land wheat is generally irrigated, is it not P 
—No. 

11665. Not when there is a well there P—1 do not think it 
is irrigated. 

11666. You think that without irrigation and without 
manuring the land will produce from 16 to 2U mnunds on 
an average? — JManuring is necessary, but not irrigation. 

11667. You have put nothing for manuring ? — No. 
Ilt68. Do you know that this estimate of yours of yield 

of cereals is about double the estimate which the Govern- 
ment takes in calculating assessments for land revenue ? — I 
do not know. 

11669. {Mr. Wilson.) You said you had lived in Mon- 
ghyr P— Yes. 

11670. How long did you live there? — I was born there 
and lived there up to the age of 30, when I left the place. 

11671. That is a poppy-growing district ? — Yes. 



The witness withdrew. 



• Mr. 
T)i,nnonath 
Mmmmdar. 



Mr. DiNNONATH Mazumdae called in and examined. 



11672. {Mr. Wilson.) I believe you live at Bankipur ? — 
Yes. 

11673. Are you a Minister of the Brahmo Somaj New 
Dispensation Church P — ^Yes. 

11674. Will you tell us what classes, races, or castes you 
have had experience amongst ? — The rich and respectable 
class ; also the poor and lower classes. I do not speak only 
of Bankipur. I speak of my experience of many years. 
The habit is not confined to any particuLir caste among; 
the Hindus. It is more conmion among Mussulmans, from 
whom the Hindus appear to have imbibed the habit of 
smoking at least. 

11675. What special opportunities of observation have you 
had ? —From my boyhood, for about half a century, I have 
Rgun men addicted to the habit around me. I have had neigh- 
bours and acquaintances, and even friends and relatives, in the 
habit, some of eating and others of smoking opium, 
both among the respectable gentry and the low-class people. 

11676. How far is opium-eating or drinking prevalent 
among these classes P — I know nothing of drinking opium. 



Opium-eating has become common among the elderly people, 
there being a general notion that opium removes the sus- 
ceptibility to all sorts of complaints that a man gets above 
the age of 40. 

11677. How far is opium-smoking prevalent among 
them P — It is rather decreased amongst the. Bengal gentry and 
educated Beharis and Hindustanis, and is confined to the poor 
and low-class people in Bengal, and the common people in 
up-countries, and to men and women of ill-fame throughout, 
whose number is limited to a small minority of the popula- 
tion. 

11678. That has reference to smoking P — Yes. 

11679. At what age is the habit generally acquired ?— 
Generally about 25 and sometimes earlier according to cir- 
cumstances. 

11680. What motives induce people to form the habit ?— 
The pleasure of intoxication with some (in case of smoking) 
and thoughtless imitation from the influence of company 
with many. Eating is generally from a protective medicinal 
motive, though introduced without an authorized prescription. 
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It is originally a Mahomedan intoxicant, and in absence of 
a beverage, there being a strong restriction against wine in the 
Mahomedan Soviytures, the Mussulmans used it to get them 
intoxicated m various ways, viz.. by swallowing it in timely 
and repeated doses by smoking it with all sorts of prepar- 
ations and by drinking it. The Hindus seem to have learnt 
it from them after the advent of the Mahomedan Groveru- 
ment. Among the consumers, both by swallowing and smok- 
ing Mussulmans form the majority throughout the couiltry, 
and I he Mahomedan towns — oiz., Lucknow, Patna, Mour- 
shedabad, and JJaeoa - are the foremost. 

116S1. Is there a marked difference between moderate and 
excessive consumers ; if so what is the percentage of exces- 
sive consumers ?— Amongst tne opium-eaters, the number of 
excessive consumers does not carry a hi .h percentage, most 
of tliem maintaining the capability to work, though they 
often doze and yawn. I saw only one man of this stamp 
who was an educated man of means a quarter of a century 
as:o. But among the smokers, the large majority get stu- 
pi ied, stupid, and worthless generally, as they can hardly 
keep a control over undue thirst for smoking as many pills 
a^ they would tind ready at hand at a sitting, and feol a 
strong inclination to repeat the sittings to the extent of 
three or four times in a day. 

11682. What proportion of their income do the habitual 
consumers spend on opium ? - There is no uniform rule. 
Smoking is more e' pensive, in which the rich or the well-to- 
do persons generally have a large company around, and 
sweetmeats, to a large quantity, are taken as a necessary 
acco paniment to help into.vication. ISo a smoker can 
spend all his income. The eaters are more judicious and 
ecoiioiiiical. 

11683. Is there a general tendency to increase the dose ? 
— ^Yes. Both in the cases of eating and smoking the quan- 
tity must be increased gradually to secure the growth of 
intoxication. 

1168+. VVhat are the results of the habit, physically, men- 
tally, and morally ? — The eater do/.es, yawns- passes restless 
nights, at least without sound sleep smoke- tobacco very 
frequently by day and night- gets th'n and emaciated, unless 
he can afford to take milk and ghi in large quantity, 
as also other rich and nutritive food, nomedicine will have 
any effect in the constitution, in case of ilmess, except in 
di. , betes, rheuiiiatisMi, diarrhoea and dysentery, Imt tl e two 
last-mentioned cases often prove fatal wiih the habinal 
consumers of oniiini. A swallower, besides all this, gets his 
eyes sunk and eyesight impaired, and a sort of hoarseness 
in the voice so i etimes. He loses power of concentration 
and decision and liis sense ol duty. Morally the smoker 
loses his st-nse of self-tespect and duties and responsibili ies 
of his life ; with want and poverty he takes to pilfering ; he 
IS abhorred as a " i/u/ikhor." as the marfof-snidker is styled 
in Bengal, and is distrusted as an unfortunate profligate. 

•11685. In what proportion of cases are injurious results 
apparent? — Very few opium-eaters, but a large majority of 
opium-smokers. They generally associate with won, en of ill- 
fairie and sometimes have their dens in those houses, which 
makes matters more injurious. 

1 1 K86. Is opium generally believed to be a protective 
against fever ? — Yes, and the opium-eater always talses 
his doses, even when he gets fever. Hut men addicted to 
the habit preach it as a protective to all sorts of maladies. 
Opium-eaters do not generally get fever so often, they 
say. 

11687. Is it a protective against fever in your opinion P — 
I cannot say positively, but as far as we observe, opium- 
eaters do not generally g't fever very often. There are 
others also among those who have not the habit, th .t do 
not get fever so often, the attaolis of fever being few and 
far between in their life, ^o it dues not prove to be a pro- 
teciive to fever. Fever lieeomes serious with a hal.itnal 
opinmist. It checks diabetes, rheumatism, and chronic 
diarrhoea, and some such diseases. 

11688. Is it specially useful in malarious districts, or 
believed to be so ? — I cannot give a definite op nion. The 
consumers of opium believe opium to be v ery useful in all 
sorts of complaints, as also in the damp and malarious dis- 
tricts where the habit is as common. 

11689. Is it necessary, or believed to be necessary, to 
enable working people to get through their daily toil P— 
Never. Far from being necessary, it makes tnen drowsy 
and cachectic. The men in Assam who are in the constant 
habit of chewing opium rags, nre extre nely lazy and ran 
hardly get up and work. Their fe;nales do every work 
for them, even attend courts of justice wl en necessary. 
Opium-eaters cannot do anything unless they get their dose 
mtime. 

II 



11690. Is the habit of taking opium looked upon as Mr. 

disgraceful ? — Yes, very disgraieful, especially smoking. Dinnonath 

U6»l. Does the existing system of gr.nting licenses for Mazwndar. 

the sale of opium tend to the spread of the babit or to its 5 jj„_ 1894. 

restriction ? H ow would, the license holders make up ! 

their money for the license if they do not exei-t to spread 
the consumption by extending their sale P — i*'o pr.ittioal 
re.iso^ is seen in the license system to ten 1 to the restric- 
tion uf the habit. The vendors preach ii.s salutary etleot. 

11692. Is it desirable to prohibit the sale of opium except 
for medical purposes ? — Yes, as the use of opium in any 
shape always produces evil effects, except as medicine. 

11693. Would public opinion favour the adoption of this 
measure ? — I'here is every re.ison to believe so in the case 
of the disinterested public. I'eople addicted to it, I'nd 
many of those who earn their daily bread in the opium 
service, or tho-'-e otherwise interesi.-d, will not favour the 
measure. Fear of imposition of a new taxation keeps back 
many — who have something like a panic — to give out their 
real co victinn ; and men of a political turn of inind do not 
much care to look to the moral or social sides of the thing. 

11694. If such a, measure were adop'ed, would it be 
desiraiile to make special provision by establishing a regis- 
ter of opium consumer.s for the wants of those who are 
already habituated to the use o( the drug ? — 1 do not 
see why it should not be. Those taking opium habitually 
as medicinal doses should have no reason to blush or make a 
secret nf it. The floating people an ong tl em n ay have some 
difhciilty to get a supply everywheie, mless they are pro- 
vided with something like a pass to slow tVat they are 
registered consumers and should be supplied with a fair 
quantity wherever they live temporaiily. 'the pass would 
bear the number of quantity allowed, and the signature of 
the Registrar. 

11695. Have you any general observations to make ? — 
It was a recent habit with the Bengalis who took to it from 

the last geneiation. I mean the generation previous to 
mine. -* y grandfather's generation was never found in the 
habit. It w s begun perhaps with the monopolized traHo of 
(iovernment. by tl e Persian-knnwing youths. — the I'nglish- 
knowing forming an exception, - under the ^ I ahomedan in- 
fluence, some I (J vears ago or thereabout ; 1 nd it is be.'oming 
rare now in Bengal gentry, as far as smoking is concerned. 
'I he habit of swallowing pills as piotective or medicinal 
doses, though apparently less formid ble, has gradually 
spread its dominion all over the population, women and 
children included, except the few educated and enlightened 
men of th-ught. 'Ihe habitual consumeis preach and 
spiead the habit amongst the fair sex on the plea of medi- 
cine for all s^rts of chronic maladies they complain of, and 
the children are given small doses to pnt theni t" sleep, the 
ayah in Kuropean families being the foremost to put the 
crying little ones to rest. It is not given to children by 
parents or relatives, as in the case of tl e drinkers of wine. 
'J here are numer.ais cases of suicide committed by means 
of opium eveiy year for trivial diflerences between re- 
latives, and for other causes, because of its easf access. 

11696. iMr. Fiinshaive.) To whiit part of the country 
do you wish your remarks •;enerally to apply ? -In liengal 
proper generally. 

11697. With regard to your remarks on Assam, were you 
speaking from personal knowledge P — Yes, 1 have been in 
Assam on my tour of mission. 

11698. Had you sufficient experience on this tour to found 
your rem.rks upon peisonal knowledge ? -I saw people- 
chewing opium rags there, and 1 saw they were verv indolent. 

11699. Then they are founded on some personal experi- 
ence — Yes, on personal experience. 

11700. Do you wish us toundeistand fiomthe last general 
observations whicu y u have made thai the habit of taking- 
opium pills is veiy laigely diffused throughout bengal now r 
You say the habit is giadually spreading its dominion over 
all the population ? — It is not very large. 

11701. What you say now does not appear to agree with 
what you said befoie, that the habit was gradually spread- 
ing its dominion over 'all the population ?— as fai as opium- 
eating is concerned, the habit has been very common. 

11702. You mean that it has been increasing, but is not 
yet very common P— Yes ; it is getting common. 

1 1703. Getting more common than it was. because you said 
it was not coomion .f — Yes ; women and childien also are. 
getting into the habit. 



u 
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Mr. 11704. {Chairman.) You said that opium-eating had 

Sinnonath become common among the elderly people, there being a 

Mazumdar. general notion that opium removed the susceptibility to all 

J ~ sorts of complaints that a man gets above the age of 40 P — 

Jan. 1894. Yes, that is the general notion. 

The witness -withdrew. 



11705. You have given us your general view upon Jopinm, 
what is your general view with regard to alcohol P— I believe 
its efiects are even worse. 



Bahu 
Ghosh. 



Babu Rasik Lal Ghosh called in and examined. 



11706. (Mr. Wilson.) Have you been deputed to Bihar by 
the Indian Association to enquire into the circumstances 
connected with the cultivation of the poppy i? — Yes. 

11707. Tou do not propose to deal with the question except 
as regards the poppy P — No. 

11708. Have you visited various places in the district of 
Shahabad P — I visited various places in the district of Sha- 
habad where I collected information from the poppy cul- 
tivators themselves, and from persons who know a good deal 
on the subject. 

11709. What do you say with regard to the cultivation of 
the poppy being popular P — The cultivation of the poppy 
does not seem to be popular, because it is not paying. The 
oppressive acts of Sub-Opium Agencies are another reason 
why it is not liked by the tenants. 



11710. Will you explain that further ? — The tenants are 
often compelled to accept the first advance for growing the 
poppy; and in case of their refusal, they are threatened with 
criminal prosecutions and imprisonment ; and besides, their 
legitimate dues on account of the poppy grown the preced- 
ing year are withheld from payment unless they (tenants) 
consent to cultivate the poppy. 



11711. Do you suggest potatoes as a substitute? — 
Potatoes can be raised in the soil which is generally used 
for the poppy cultivation. I give below a comparative 
statement of profit and loss of these two crops in a bigha of 
land, — i.e., 27,225 square feet or f of an acre. 

11712. I believe you have prepared a calculation which 
you will hand in P — Yes. 



(1) POPPY. 



Price paid to tenants for growing the poppy per higha or f of 
an acre. 



For 4 seers of opium of 70 per cent. 

consistence, @ R5/12 per seer 
For 5 seers of flower leaf, @ 0/4/0 per 

seer ..... 

For one maund of poppy leaves for 

"trash," @ 0/6/0 per maund 
For J seer pusewa, @ B3/8 per seer 
For 4 mawnds* seed, @ B2/8 per 

maund ..... 



Total 



Loss to the cultivator 



35 



13 



48 



8 



10 



a a. 



35 



31 



66 8 



8 



Expenditures incurred by tenants tor cultivating the poppy 
per bigha or f of an acre. 



For 10 to 15 ploughings @/12/ each 

time . . . 

For manuring (including carriage) . 
For labour for preparing the beds, 5 
or 6 labourers, @/3/o per head per 

day . . . . 

For seed, 5 or 6 seers . . 

For one ploughing after sowing seed 
For 6 to 8 irrigations, @ E2/4 

each time 
For weeding, 6 or 7 times, 90 to 105 

women, @ 0/1/3 per head per day. 
For lancing and coUeotinf; of juice, 4 

to 6 times, 100 to 150 women and 

children, @ 0/1/3 per head per 

day .... 

For rent, from E9/ to B12/a 

year, for 9 months, paid to the 

landlord .... 

For perquisites, paid to the lamhar- 

dar, @ 1/ per bigha . 

ToTAt 



* 


a. 


V- 


£ 


7 


8 





11 


3 








5 





15 





1 





6 











12 








13 


8 





18 


7 








8 


7 


13 





11 


6 


12 





9 


1 








1 


48 


10 





66 



a.\p. 
4 




2 

7 

12 



3 

12 







8-0 



* 48 seers of 12 gandAs or 48 tolas make one local maund, of ShAhabdd. Therefore 4 local maunds are equal to standard 3 
maunds 13 seers 3 chataks and 4 kAohd. The other measurements refer to standard measurement. 



(2) POTATO. 



Price received hy the tenants for growing potatoes per higha 
or f of an acre. 



Outturn from 100 to 200 maunds 




Expenditures incurred by tenants for cultivating potatoes per 
higha or f of an acre. 



For 6 ploughings, @ /12/ each time 
For 1(1 maunds seed, @ K5/ per maund 
For sowing, 10 labourers, @/ 3 per 

head . 
For irrigation, 3 times @ 2/4 each time 
For digging and putting earth at the 

roots, 20 labourevs, @ /3/ per head . 
For weeding, twice, 30 women, @ /1/3 

per head ..... 
For manuring ..... 
For gathering potatoes, 30 women, @ 

0/1/3 per head .... 
For rent, R9/ to E12/, paid to the 

landlord .... 

Total 

Profit of the^oultivator 

Geand Toial 



M 



4 
60 



2 
10 

2 

12 



93 
56 



150 



8 


14 

12 

12 

5 



5 
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Both the crops of poppy and potato are sown in 
Octohcr and reaped in Pehruary or March. If the tenants 
are left to their choice, they would sooner grow potato or 
any other crop tlian the poppy, because it would be paying 
and also because it does not require so much labour and 
care as tie poppy ; on the other hand, the risk in growing 
the poppy is ever so much greater than growing any other 
crop which does not require so mucli labour and attention as 
are required for a successful cultivation of the poppy. 

11713. Have you some reason to think that the tennnts do 
not get the full amount they are entitled to by the regula- 
tions in this opium cultivation? — From a look into the 

• entries of the receipts which the tenants got from the Sub- 
Opium-Agenoy, I am disposed to think that the tenants do 
not get the full amount they are entitled to get for the 
opium cultivation. I beg to submit a few copies of those 
receipts before the Commission for inspection. 

11714. I believe you have a translation of one of these : 
■will you read it? — I have a translation of two receipts, 
viz : — 



No. 



License is given to 
by caste 
ganiih 



of village - 
Zillah 



-son of- 



-Per- 
as per 



Mabuliat (lease) written by the KTiataAar and the tenant 
mentioned above to grow the poppy produce in the field 
settled with him situated in village, perganah and zillah 
above mentioned. 

Area or extent of the settled field . . 17 oottahs. 
Amount of the first advance . . . Rs. 4-4-0 
Area of the field measured . . 9 cottahs 11 dhurs. 
Amount of the second advance . . Bs. 1-9-6 

Amount of opium as entered in ,the hook after weigh- 
jjjgjjt ...... 13 cliataks 3 katcha 

(1st class) 

Ditto 2 seers 12 chataks 2 katcha. 



3 seers 10 chataks 1 katcha 



Price of the opium 

Price of " Plower-leaf " 

Price of the Poppy-leaf (" Trash") 

Amount of money at the time of adjustment- 
Date 



(Signed) H. B. W., 
Sub-Befuty Opium Agent. 



No. 



License is given to- 
by caste 

ganah 



of village - 
Zillah 



-son of- 



Per- 

as per 

Kabuliat (lease) written by the Khatadar and the tenant 
mentioned above to grow the poppy produce in the field 
settled with him, situate in village, perganah and zillah above 
mentioned. 

Area or extent of the settled field 

Amount of the first advance . 

Area of the field measured 

Amount of the second advance 

Amount of opium as entered in the book after weigh- 

ment 2 seers 2 chataks 

(2nd class.) 
Price of opium 



. IJ bigha, 

. Ks. 6-4-0 

16 cottahs 16 dhurs 

Rs. 2-5-6 



Price of " Flower-leaf " 

Price of the poppy-leaf (" Trash ") ^— 

Amount of money at the time of adjustment- 

Date __^ 

(Signed) H. E. W., 
Sub- Deputy Opium Agent. 

11715. Are the papers on a printed form with the par- 
cnlars filled up in writing ? — Yes, the paper is printed. 

11716. The particulars written in with a pen ?— Yes. 

11717. What is the part you complain of or say is not 
fair ?— I complain of this : the advances of money which the 
ryots get are entered, the cottahs they are engaged to 
cultivate are entered and everything is entered, but not the 
price of the opium, the flower-leaf, the poppy-leaf, and the 
adjustment money. The ryots' complaint is that they take 
the flower-leaf or the poppy-leaf to the Opium Agency for 



weighment, and the Gomashtas, without having it weighed, 
throw it away, and say, " It is not good ; we will not receive 
it ; you will not jret anything for it." When the ryots want 
to get it back, they say " Oh no, we won't allow you to get it 
back." It may probably be the Gomashtas and other 
underlings of the Opium Agency enter against their names 
the weighment to fall the flower-leaf and the poppy-leaf, 
and get the money from the Opium Agency, but misappro- 
priate the money — ^that may probably he. Then there is 
another thing called passewa, that is the watery part of the 
opium. When the ryots take it to the Opium Agency the 
Gomashtas say : " We won't take this passewa," and they do 
not allow them even to pet it back from the Agency; that is 
also lost to the ryots. The usual proceeding of the Agency 
is that, when the ryots take their opium for weighment th« 
Sub-Opium Agent fixes the class of opium. If it is first 
class he puts Rs. 5 for it. It may he over 70 consistency 
or under. When the godown receipt comes from thie 
Central Agency the account is cleared, but the amount 
which is due to the ryots is not paid at that time ; it gene- 
rally comes by the middle of June ; but the ryots get the 
amount in the next year when they get the first advance. 
Those ryots who refuse to take the first advance are refused 
payment of their money ; they say: " If you do not accept 
this first advance this adjustment money will not be paid to 
yon." The ryots are oblijied by this act to take the advance 
from the Agency, and this receipt is useless in a, Law Coart 
because there is no date entered in it. They cannot sue 
the Sub-Agency. 

11718. Do I understand that those papers you wish to 
hand in are all alike P — All alike. 

11719. All made out in a similar way ? — Yes. 

11720. All filled up in a similar way ? — Yes ; the only small 
difference is that in one paper the opium is put as second 
class, and in another as first class. 

11721. Do you feel strongly that the tenants are not will- 
ing to cultivate P — ^They are willing to cultivate, but they 

' are unwilling to cultivate the poppy. If the Govermnent is 
at all disposed to make them cultivate it, it ought to be 
more liberal in payment to the cultivators, and ought not 
to wring out the enormous annual profit of about five crorei 
of rupees, at the expense of a starving peasantry. 

11722. Have you got this information from one or two 
persons, or from a considerable number of persons P — I l^ve 
got it from a considerable number of persons. 

11723. Have you any idea — how many P — When I went to 
a village I generally visited 50 and sometimes 100. 

11724. {Tlie Maharaja of Barbkanga.) How many of 
such receipts have you come across P — Prom one part of 
Shahabad up to Buxar, wherever I went, I found this kind 
of receipt everywhere. 

11725. In every village P — Wherever I went, in every 
village. 

11726. Did you find this to be the case with every ryot, or 
was there only a certain percentage P — No ; they never keep 
their accounts with them ; they keep them with the Lambar- 
dar or Khatadar. 

11727. How many receipts did you compare P What was 
the percentage in which these forms had not been filled up 
properly ? — I believe some 200 or 300. 

11728. In 200 or 300 receipts these forms had not been 
filled in P — I have seen it with my own eyes. 

11729. How many receipts did you see P.^ Two or three 
hundred. 

11730. All together ?— Yes. 

11731. In how many cases were the forms not filled up ? — 
All the same, every one. 

11732. Every one the same not filled up P — No ; filled up. 

11733. {Sir James Lyall.) Did you ask any oflficial or 
anybody to explain why the receipts were not filled up ? 
^I did not meet any official. 

11734. Are you certain that the account had been closed 
before you looked at the receipts P — Yes ; it must have 
been, because the weighment of the opium is entered there, 
which must have been the previous year. 

11735. You say the tenants are often compelled to accept 
the first advance for growing poppy ? — Yes. 

11736. And in case of refusal they are threatened with 
prosecutions and imprisonment ; in the enquiry made did 
you try to find out how they are compelled ." — Yes 

11737. Will you tell us how ? — The Lambardar or Khatadar 
of the village, who is held by the Government and the 
people as the head of the cultivators, and who, I believe, as 
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we have heard fiora the Lambardars themselves, are appoint- 
ed by the ^iiUadars and not by the tenants, at tlie time of 
the first advance go tn the Agency with the names of the 
ryots that are entered in the book of tlie Agency. They 
give a list to him, and the money is advanced to tlie Lam- 
bardar. 

11738- Who gives the list of names, the KhatadarP — 
The Agent's officers give a list of the cultivatnrs to the 
Khatadars, !ind the Khatadiir enters into an agreement with 
the Agency for cultivating the poppy. In that iigreement 
the natrie of every ten int is entered. The Khatadar with 
that list gnes to the village, and asks the tenant to receive 
the money, and sign the papers. Those who receive the 
money, whether by the persuasion of the l.ambardar or by 
the interfeienee of the Zemindar's GomasMa, whatever it be, 
sign the [laper, or hiive it signed by others, those who can- 
not write. Hut, in the case of those uho object to take 
the iidvance, the Zilladar goes to the Agency and makes a 
report that such .md suen a tenant objects to tnkiiig the 
advance. Then the Agency sends eitb r the Zilladar oi any 
of the officers to fnrce them to accept the advance, and they 
are told : " If ynu do not take the advance the balance of the 
previous yearwili noi be paid to you. " 

11739. If the man refuses the advance ? — Yes ; if still he 
refuses to accept the money the Zilladar comes and says : 
" This is the custom that you are to cultivate 5 or 10 
cottas of land for 1 > or 20 years ; you must do it ; it is the 
order of the Sircar " (which means the Government). ''If you 
do not do it I will prosecute you ; I will punish you," they 
threaten, f^ometinies the ryot goes to the Sub-Agency 
to complain i o the Agent Sahib that the Zilladar is doing 
that. They say : " \\ e won't cultivate, give us our I'alance." 
The Agent Sahih s ys : " You are cultivating 5 cottas ; this 
year you miist cultivai e 6 cottas, and you must accept the 
advance. " Of course these facts have been reported to me. 

11740. That is what they tell you P— Yes. That is what 
the poor ryots do : they take the advance, pressure being 
put upon them in this way, and they cultivate. 

11741. In spite of all this a great many cultivators do give 
up the cultivation, do they not ? — Yes. 

11742. The o'hers hold on because they are afraid of for- 
feiting their balance P — Yes. 

11743. I suppo>!e forfeiting the balance is illegal, is it 
not ? — ^Quite illegal ; but the ryots have no remedy against 
it, because this receipt is a useless piece of paper in a Law 
Court. No date is entered on this receipt which the ryots 
get from the Agency. It is useless in a Law t'ourt. There 
is no date, and no balance is entered ; the amount is not 
entered, and if they si e they say that it is barred by limi- 
tation, — that it is five or ten years old 

11744. Yovr concl sion is that they do not leave off poppy 
cultivation because these 1 balances would he forfeited ; you 
say that that is held over them ? — Yes. 

11745. I ;iit surely the,se cultivators at Shahahad are not 
so unintelligent .is not to see that if the poppy cultivation 
involves so great a loss they had better even forfeit the 
balance and give up cultivation ?■ — The thing is this : they 
do not calculate as I have calculated their profit and loss. 
The year in which they incur some debt they consider that 
they have lost on their cultivation ; but the year in which 
they pay their dnes and everything to the Zemindar Maha- 
jan, and every body, tliey say. " We have got something." 

11746. You mean they do not know that it is so .'' — As a 
rule the cultivators do not cultivate a great amount of land. 
The cultivator has five highas, and he will cultivate perhaps 
one higha or half a bigha or a quarter. 

117-17. You mean he does not know that it is such a los- 
ing concern F — \'es. his impression is that it is a losing con- 
cern. They are feeling that now. 

11748. Then why not give it up? — They are trying to 
give it up. The ryots represented to me that they went 
with petitions to the Siib-Opium Agency to do away with 
the cultivation, but no one heard about it. 

11749. P)ut they do know that they are free to give it 
up. They must know that because they see a lot of people 
who have given it up and it is notorious that many people 
have always refused to cultivate it ? — In a village the poor- 
®st tenants are made to cultivate. 

11750. By the Khatadar ? — The Khatadar does not do it, 
but the Zilladar. If a man has got some stamina or inde- 
pendence he iloesgive it up. 

11751. Are the cultivators, most of them, of the Mnrao 
caste,— Bien of the tuarli-t garden class P- — JSIo, they are gene- 
TftUy of the Kosri caste. 



11752. These Koeri caste are fruit cultivators, are they 
not ? — Yes, for garden purposes. 

11753. Are they so poor and stupid as to be under the influ- 
ence of the Zilladar, a man with from lis. 5 to lis. 7 a month, 
— a mere Chaprasi P They are under the influence of every- 
body ; they are under the influence of the Gomashta, and 
under the influence of the J eth ryot. 

11754. Is he separate from the Khatadars p — He is not 
necessarily the same person. 

11755. What interest has he in proTioting opium cultiva- 
tion ? — I'hey have the same interest. — You will see in the 
calculation '' i'or perquisites paid to the Lambardar at lie. 1 
per bigha." 

11756. I )o you not mean the Khatadar p — The Lambardar 
means the Khatadar. This amount becomes a fund. If 
there is in a village 50 bighas of cultivation in the l.ambar- 
dar's hand it is lis. 5". and Hs. 2.j go, as they rep rt, into 
the pocket of the Zi lladar and the Gomashta, and out of the 
lis. 25 the Laiibardar or Khatad.ir hears the expense nf 
feeding and of othei charges uf the Zilladar und • omaslita 
as they visit the villages, and also, as they say, when the 
Sub-Agent Sahib comes to the village the La nbardar has to 
supply him with fuel and grass foi hoises, and they say that 
the Gomashta does not pay them. i)( conrse they dn not 
mean that the Bub-Cpium Agent intentionally does not pay 
them. They say •- "He may pay the bomashta, but the 
Gomashta never pays us." 

11757. {Mr. Funsfitnoe) Was it your intei tion to say 
that the Khatadar goes in to make an agreement without 
previously consulting any of the cultivators r — Yes. 

11758. As to whether they are willing to cultivate poppy 
or not for the next year p — He does not go himself. 

11759. When he goes in he has not cnnsulted them 
previously P — Yes, I know as a matter of fact that no 
Lambardar is willing to remain a Lambardar. 

1176'. You spoke of cultivators who had been refused 
their balances going to the Agent Sahib without ledress — 
are you speaking of the actual Opinm Agent or 
the Sub- Deputy Agent P — They have no direct communi- 
cation. 

11761. Do you mean the Sub- Oeputy A gent P — Yes. 

11762. Can you kinilly give us any instances in which you 
have been told or know that cultivators went to the hub- 
Deputy Agent and were refused redress, or refused piyment 
of their balances P — I have no particular instances to give, 
but I know of some names of persons who applied to the 
Sub- Deputy Agent for their balance and to be r lease , from 
the obligation of cnltivating poppy ; hut for obvious reasons 
they did not authorize me to tell their names. 

11763. As you are making a charge that gentlemen in 
the position ot Sub- Deputy Opium > gents lefusedto pay 
balances that were due, you ought to be prepared to state 
the partionLirs ? — These facts have been reported to me ; I 
did not see them with my own eyes. 

117B4. How many instances of this kind are there of 
which you have received information ? — I have heard of 
some ten instances. 

11765 Have you any objection to give up the mires of 
these persons, or did you receive the information in confidence 
from the lyots ? — I received the information trom the ryots. 

11766. In confidence P — In confidence. 

11767. You aie not prepared or willing to give up the 
names p — I am not piepared to give up the names. 

11768. {Chairman.) Why not P — Because the ryols would 
be harassed. 

11769. {Mr. Favshav'c.) WiU you tell me, if you are at 
liberty to dn so, who the Sub- Deputy Agent was wlio is 
said to have refusel the^e 1 al.ances due to certain cultiva- 
tors P — I did not enquire his name. 

11770. {Chuirman.) When did this occur ?— They said 
it occurs generally every year almost. 

11771. To the same len ? — Sot the same cultivatois. 

11772. {Mr. Mowbrity.) Were all the ti n cases under 
the same Sub-Deputy Agent P — I have heard of soire ten 
cases in which they applied to the Sub-Deputy Agent to get 
their bahmres and to he released from the obligation of 
cultivating poppj-. 

11773. Did all these ten people apply to the same Sub- 
Deputy Agent p — No. 

11774. {Chairman.) Do they all live in the same District P 
— They belong, I believe, to two bub-Agencies, An-ah 
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and Buxar. When they applied to the Agency they 
«aid : " No ; you -will not tiike these advanci'S and you •will 
haveto oultiviito one or two oottas mora." The ryots are 
ooaxe'l, and they aie sometimes threatened by the ZilLidar 
and the Gomashta, and they are made to accept the aavance 
then an 1 there. It may be that the Zilladur und i iomiishta 
press them, o.- it may be that it was not the intention of 
the Sub-i epiity Agent to refuse payment, oi- ugain it may 
be that perhaps he said to them, " why do you give up this 
oultiiatin? You had better take the advance." In the 
meantime the Zilladar and the Gomasht tiava en him and 
Bay : " You will be fined ; it is the Government order that 
you should do so." 

U775. {Mr. Fanshawe.) You stated that tlie Sub- Deputy 
Agent refused to pay the balance due and told the cultivators 
that they must fjo on cultivating poppy. 

11776. {Chairman.) I think you ought to give the 
Biimes. 

The Commission adjourned for a short time. 

Will. (Chairiiian.) (To witness) When we adjourned you 
had just been making a statement with reference to certain 
-abuses whioii y^ u wished to put before the Commission in 
refeience to the administration I'f the Opium department, 
Hiivii g lef erred to tliose case.-* you said tha you were not 
in a po-ition to give the names ?— Ao, my Lord. 

11778. Wf think that as yon cnnot give the names, 
your evi I'-nce j-hould be givi-n in a moie general way. I 
belie ■ e that what you wish to say is that yoii have been 
inforim d that theie have been casi's in which balances pro- 
perly due to the cultivators have not bci-n paid But you ai-a 
not pr pared to give thf name- and particulais of eviience 
on this point ? -That is not what I said. I only meant 
that the bala 'le due in the month of .lune is generally paid 
in tliH II. onth of October at tde time of the fii>t auvance. 
Then when the ryots who oh jeci to ta'se the fir.st aiivance 
go and apply to the Agencv for th. hal nee of la-t year, 
and to be relieved fro n the obliga ion of popp. oulti\ation, 
the Opium A gent was rt-ported to one a- generall. teDing 
them to go and cnltiviite more poppy; and the ZiUadars and 
<;o nashta telling them, "you ^houl i cultivate it, ^nid if y u 
do not, you will be criminally prosecuted ann imprisoned. " 

1 1 77n. Von now tell us that there have been cases in which 
T)ressure has been used to indt;ce cultivators to continuo 
cultivating I 'oppy agi ins their will ? — Yes. The balances 
are paid m the month of Octobei- or November. 

1178'. The 1 alances were refused unless the cultivators 
undertook to contnue culdvation f tlif po: py ? -Yes. 

117«]. You are not prepared to give names in support of 
that statement? No The balances are not due for ever ; 
the.v ge'. it afterwards. 

11782. (Mr Miiwh'-ay.) Yot mean that wh n the people 
came o cliimtlieir balances in lune they were tol i that tney 
could not hav th'-m unless thev went on cultivating lor 
another \ e.'.r. bxit you s ly th it t'e balan rs wh oh w. re duo, 
although not paid at once ultimate \ were piid in October; 
you do n.it make any charge that ihe balances due have been 
ultima tety am altOsCth I withheld F — No, they were paid 
aft r a f w months. 

\\lWA.{Oh'iiriiian.) You now say that the balances prop'-rly 
due to 'lie cnltiV'iti>rs m June were w thheli unt'l Oct her or 
Ni'Vemher with a vii-w "f bringing pressure to be r up n the 
cultivators to continue the cultivation of the p ppy ? — Yes. 

11784. And you add that you are nut p.epared to give 
names ? — No 

11785. {Chairman.) Then I must say frnm the Chdr that 
as V"U ar.' n"t (irepaied to gi e na ■ es and particular- y u 
cannot expect the Commission to a tacli thi- weight to your 
slateme t which we might have given to it if it had been 
supp.irted oy evidence. 

1178*1. {Mr. TFjV .von ) Have you any reason ti believe 
that some inemorials have bei-n prepared to be forwarded hy 
ryots y — Yes 

1 17.^7. Is it your duty to present them ? — I have he.ird 
of some memorials being sent. 
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{Mr Wilson.) Perhaps the Secretary can give us the 
translation of one of them.* 

{Mr. Ileioetl.) They say that they do not benefit 

by the cultivation of opium, but, on the contrary, lose by 5 j„„^ 1894. 

it. They Wiuld be entirely bankrupt if they cliponded 

upon the cultivation of Opium only. They are compelled to 
cultivate opium. They should be paid at higher late for 
cultivating. 

{Mr. Wilsort.) Are there many signatures? — 

{Mr. Hewett) There are a number of signatures. 

11788. {Mr. Mowbray.) What is the Association which 
you represent here ? — It is a political association. 

11789. A political association in Calcutta .*' — Yes. 

1J790, Kot imnediately connected with Behar? — Yes. It 
is connected with Behar. We have members from Behar. 

11 /HI. How long have you been making the, enquiry 
which you have been deputed to make P — I came to Banki- 
pore on the lUth of December, and this is the olh of 
January. 

11792. Were you acquainted with Behar bef(n-e you eame 
here, especially on this errand ? — Yes. I came twice to 
Behar on famine duty. 

11793. Inwhat\eirs? — Once I believe five or six years 
ago, and once the year before last. 

11794. This is a political association, I understand, which 
does not concern itself exclusively with the cultivation of 
opium ? — Yes. 

1 1 79.5. It deals with other subjects P — It is connected with 
the material cond lion of the people — ^that is the main 
object of our Ass.cia ion. 

J 1796. I do not know whether you, like the last witness, 
found that the ryois hid a moral objection to the cultivation 
of p ppy as well as an economic objection ? — The economic 
objection is that thev are not paid sufficiently ; the moral 
obji ction is that they are made to cultivate it, tliat they are 
under obligation. 

11797. Did you find amongst the cultivating ryots that 
they obj'Cted to grow any poppy on the genernl moral 
ground that it is a bad thing? — From the villagers' point of 
view. 

1 1798, (C/iairmiin.) I understand that the main po nt of 
your evidence is to this effect, that the ryots are not paid 
enough for the opium which they produce ? — Y'es. 

1 i 799. You do not desire, I apprehend, that the culti- 
vation of the poppy should he absolutely prohibited in 
Bengal ? — I am not speaking about the moral objection ; 
I speak from thte cultivators' point of view. 

] 18011.- It has been suggested that it would be for their 
advantage that 'he cultivation of the poppy should be 
absolutely prohibited in Bengal. I lo you agree to it P — The 
ryots will not he sorry if it is absolutely prohihii ed. 

llS'iI. If the cultivation of the poppy was prohibited in 
Bengal and in consei|Uence of the cessation of the s pplies 
from Bengal the cultivation was proportionally e tended 
in Malwa and other Native States and other parts ■ f India, 
do you think that the change would be for the bene lit of the 
lyots ill Bengal P — I believe so. 

1 1 81)2. Do you not think that it is best for the agricultural 
population • i' Bengal that they should be free to cultivate # 

every kind of proiitahle crop ? — Yes. If they are left to 
their choice hey will hot cultivate poppy, beca use it is a 
veiy risky ihing. 

11803. Have you formed any opinion as to the p'-oposal 
which has been much pressed upon the consideiation f the 
Commission to *he eileol that the use of opium should he 
absolutely prohibited to the p&ple of India except under 
medi(;al ndvice P — I will he silent on this point. I am not 
prepared to answer. 

II80I. You have no opinion? — I am not prepared to 
answer the qtestion. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mn. Pares Nath Chatteejee called in and examined. 



1180.5. {Sir WiUinm 7?'herts.) I believe you are a 
practii^ner ■.•! medicine andsnrgery. holding the diploma of 
the I aleutia iledh-al lollege P— Ves. 

1 I80(j. \V 11 you tell us your experience with regard to the 
opinm habit ? — My earlier experience was in the district 

[• NoIB." 



of Nuddia, where I was born. About 20 or 25 years back 
opium-smoking prevailed to a considerable extent in my 
iiative village, Meheip re. in Kishnigar. andprohab'y nil over 
thedisirict. It prevailed amongst the spoiled yo"ng men 
of disreputable ch racter, the rich people who inherited 
property in their youth, and was a gener.il adjunct of 

These petitions are referred to in the Secret«rj' evidence at Delhi on January 24.] 
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Mr, Fares sensual indulgence. I have been practising for the last 

Nath 16 yeara in Behar : for the first five years in Bhagalpore, 

Chatterjee, and for the last eleven years in Patna. My experience in 

-" Bhagalpore was rather limited, although I had the knowledge 

5 Jan. 189 a. ^j some cases of opium-taking amongst the .Vlahomedans 
and the Behari Hindus. In Patna my experience is large 
amongst the Mahomedans. The habit prevails amongst 
the rich Mahomedans, their sycophants or musahibs, and 
others. 

11807. Do the Mahomedaii ladies take opium? — I have 
known Mahomedan ladies taking opium, never smoking. 

11S08. What about your experience with regard to the 
giving of opium to children ? — I have known and heard 
of the custom of administering opium in minute doses to 
children, both amongst the rich and the poor, with the 
object oE protecting them from the influence of atmospheric 
changes and to keep them quiet. 

1 1809. How long would the practice continue ? — I cannot 
definitely say : till, I think, about the third or fourth year. 

11810. In cases that you have been personally acquainted 
with, did it do any harm to the children ? — My opinion is 
that the growth of the children is less satisfactory. 

1181). "What do you say is the proportion of those who 
take it in excess ? — I think 90 per cent, of the cases take it 
in excess. 

11812. That is a very large number; you state that two 
grains is the excess P — Two grains or more. 

11813. I presume you would make allowances for indivi- 
dual differences ? — There is a difference. Some people bear 
the effects of opium better than others. 

11814. Do poor people spend much of their income on 
opium,? — The poor spend a large proportion of their income 
on opium ; the rich but a small part. 

11815. Is there any tendency to increase the doseP — In 
my opinion there is a general tendency to increase the dose. 

11816. What is the effect of the opium habit physically 
upon the consumers ? — It is admitted that when opium is 
taken habitually, the system gets used to it and its poisonous 
and injurious effects are less apparent. In my experience 
the injurious effects of the habit in the long run are not the 
less for that reason. I have seen very few men indulging 
in opium free from ailments or complaints. Taken for a long 
time, opium undermines the nervous power of the system. 
The nervous system grows weak and degenerated, and in 
consequence of this lethargy and dullness, nervous debility, 
neuralgic pains, impotency and various other nervous com- 
plaints are the results. The internal organs are deranged ; 
dyspepsia and costiveness are constant complaints, secretions 
and excretions are vitiated, especially of the bowels, liver 
and kidneys. 

11817. {Chairman.) From your point of view it is exceed- 
ingly injurious ? — Yes. In the long run. 

11818. {Sir William Eoherts.) Does what you have said 
apply to the use of opium in great excess or generally in 
regard to those who indulge in the opium habit P — The evils 
are less when opium is taken in a smaller dose ; the evils are 
greater when it is taken in larger doses. But in my opinion 
there is always evil. 

11819. Is that based on experience or on theoretical con- 
siderations ? — To some extent on experience. 

11820. But mainly on theoretical considerations ? — Theore- 
* tical considerations and experience, both. 

11821. How.would jou describe tlje confirmed opium-eater P 
—The confirmed opium-eater is lean and emaciated j he lacks 
the healthful ruddiness of complexion, in place of which he 
has pallor mixed with dark cyanotic tinge. There are evi- 
dent marks that blood disorganisation goes on slowly and 
insidiously within the system for a length of time, till it 
culminates in this characteristic cachexia, and the difference 
between a larger or a smaller dose of opium as regards the 
production of the blood disorganisation, is one of degree 
only. 

11822. What effects have you observed on the mental 
qualities of the opium consumer P — The higher mental sus- 
ceptibilities are blunted. 1 he mental atmosphere of the 
opium-eater is low and vitiated. His mind is degenerated. 
Its health, natural liveliness and vivacity are lost. The 
higher flights of the mind, the power of penetration and con- 
centration are impaired. The opium-eater lives a life of 
perpetual mental perversion. The opium exhilarates him. 
The narcotic exhilaration has a profound hold on his mind. 
He is enslaved by opium. He cannot live without it. When 
his exhilaration ceases, he feels intensely uneasy and depres- 
sed, and experiences an irresistible morbid craving for the 



narcotic, which he repeats, and keeps up a permanent narco* 
tisation of his mind. The opium-eater has a singular Ufa 
which may be called " opium life," and lives in a world of 
his own. 

11833. You have told us that yon have known persons wha 
have been habitual opium-eaters P — In course of my medical 
practice I came to know some cases of opium-eaters. 

1)824. You have not known many ? — I cannot give yon 
the exact number. 

11825. (Chairman.) Twenty cases P — It is diflScult to 
say. 

11826. Hardly so many P — It may be more than twenty. 

1 1 827. Thirty ? — ^It is diflScult to say the exact number of 
cases ; my impression is that I have seen many cases. 

11828. (Sir William Roberts.) Have some of them 
lived long P — Yes. 

11829. Many years? — My impression is that the opium 
habit has not perceptible effect on the longevity of men. It 
does not necessarily shorten their lives. 

11830. Were some of these persons engaged in business? 
—Yes. 

11831. Were they incapable of doing their business? — 
They were not incapable. 

11832. How do you reconcile that with the statement that 
the opium-eater lives a life of perpetual mental perver- 
sion P — I have stated that taking opium produces a tem- 
porary exhilaration. This exhilaration is followed by de- 
pression, which is removed by repetition of the dose of 
opium. 

11833. Is it your suggestion that if the opium-eater is 
wound up regularly by his dose of opium, he is none the 
worse, but is restored and as good as if he was not an opium- 
eater P — It is a temporary eSect only. The exhilaration only 
lasts for a short time and again he requires a dose of opium. 

11834. He is restored by the new dose? — The depression 
is removed by the new dose. 

11835. So that if he gets his dose regularly all his life, he 
is not much the worse for the opium habit ? — I think he is. 

11836. In what respect P — Although his mind is braced up 
by the repetition of the dose, there is, generally speaking, a 
mental degeneration. 

11837. Is not that a somewhat strong expression that the 

opium-eaters live a life of perpetual mental perversion P 

It is rather strong, but I do not mean it for moderate eaters. 
There are some opium-eaters who take it in excess, especially 
those who smoke opium. My description is meant more for 
those who eat opium in excess, or opium-smokers. 

11838. Has the habit any effect on the moral system P 

The habit undoubtedly leads to moral degeneration. The 
habit leads to sensuality. The opium-eater is of a mean, 
sneaking character. The moral susceptibilities and aspira- 
tions are blunted. In the vast majority of cases opium is 
taken for sensual gratification. It is a general belief 
amongst the people that opium enhances the capacity of 
sexual enjoyment and prolongs it. It is my impression 
that a very large proportion of the opium-eaters take to the 
habit with this object in view. The debasing influence of 
the drug on the moral nature of man, together with the 
abominable object with which it is often taken, immerses 
the pax-tiikers of opium into a depth of moral depravity 
which cannot be described. 

11839. Would you also say that that applies to the opium- 
eaters in excess ?— Yes. 

11840. J^ot to the ordinary opium-eater?— Not to those 
who take it in moderation. 

11841. You would have to extend your idea of moderation 
beyond two grams a day, would you not ?— Those remarks 
were general. I could not make my remarks sepai-ately 
with regard to moderate opium-eaters and those who take it 
in excess ; they are general remarks and opinions that I have 
formed from observations. 

11842. But what you have just said would apply to those 
who take opium in excess P — Certainly. 

_ 11843. Of course excess in one man might be moderation 
m another ms^n with more tolerance ? — They are not equal • 
some people bear opium better than others. ' 

11844. You have said a good deal about the effect on the 
sexual organs— that is what we call the aphrodisiac effect P 
— Yes. 

11845. A re you a believer in the reality of that aphrodisiao 
effect P— My impression is that the result is rather the 
opposite, and that habitual opium-eaters become impotent 
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in the long run— a good many of them. I do not mean all 
but a great many become impotent. It excites the sexual 
passion. 

11846. Do you think that the first effect is really an 
aphrodisial effect, or only that there is a belief in it P— I 
think there is really an aphrodisiac effect. 

11847. They tell us that in Indja, as in the East generally, 
the use of aphrodisiacs is very common?— In India it is very 
common. 

11848. There are a great many substances used as aphrodi- 
siacs f —Yes. 

11849. Do you think that that is rather a popular 
delusion or that there is something real in it?— I know that 
people resort to these drugs. I cannnot say with what 
result. 

11850. Then I may take it from you that you are not 
really certain that opium, even in the early stages, has a real 
aphrodisiac effect ? — I have had confessions from opium- 
eaters upon which I found my opinion that it is an aphrodi- 
eiac. 

118.51. Have you heard of the use .of opium as a pro- 
tective against fever ? — I never before this heard it to be a 
•protective against fever, and- I think that generally it is not 
believed to be so. It is not specifically a protective. 

11852. Are you aware that 50 years ago in a Book on 
Materia Medioa written in India the anti-malarial eSect of 
opium was spoken of P — I do not know that. 

11853. Are you aware that many years ago, when quinine 
■was dear, one of the alkaloids of opium, namely, narcotine, 
was given out to dispensaries as an anti-periodic ? — Narcotine 
I know is sometimes used as an anti-periodic, but I believe the 
effects of narcotine and opium are different. 

11854. On what ground do you take that view? — It is 
only one of the alkaloids which compose opium. 

11855. I suppose you admit that, inasmneh as narcotine 
is in the opium, it would have some effect in that direc- 
tion ? — Yes. 

11856. Have you anything further to say on the sub- 
ject? — It is a general effect of the opium to blunt the 
physical susceptibility to external influences, and therefore 
it may have a protective effect to some extent against 
mailaria. 

] 1857. What do you think of the use of opinm in malarial 
districts? — It is not specially useful in malarious districts, 
neither is it believed to be so. Neither is it necessary, nor 
believed to be so, to enable working people to get through 
their daily toil. After exceptional fatigue opium used 
medicinally may have a soothing effect. 

11858. " What is the common opinion on the opium 
hahit" ? — There is hardly any organised public opinion with 
■regard to opium-eating. In young people, it is a matter 
of shame; in the old it is tolerated. Madah and chandu 

-smoking are always disgraceful. 

11859. I believe that madak smoking is always the 
smoking of the poor P — Not always ; people of disreputable 
character take it who are not poor. 

11860. I presume that your experience of marfa^and 
chandu smoking has been rather limited ? — Yes. 

11861. You would not be able to tell us perhaps what is 
the composition of madak P — I do not know. 

11862. {Mr. TFi/«nK.) I believe the substance of what you 
have told as is tljat, in certain cases of disease, opinm is a 
ivery valuable medicine ? — Yes. 



11863. But apart from actual disease you consider that the ■^''•^f'" 
habit of taking opium in any form is decidedly objection- ..^"^..^^ 
able? — Yes. ___-_ 

11864. When you were at the Medical College at Calcutta, 6 Jan. 1894. 
did any of your teachers instruct you to prescribe opium as 

a prophylactic ngainst fever P — Never. 

11865. Are you acquainted with any medical text books 
in which opium is recommended as a prophylactic against 
fever ? — I have not read any. 

11866. When you say that you never before this heard it 
to be a protective against fever, yon mean until this Com- 
mission P — Until this Commission. 

11867. I suppose you meet other medical men in practice 
here in certain cases P — Yes. 

11868. European as well as natives P — Yes. 

11869. Are you aware whether any of those gentlemen do 
prescribe opium as a prophylactic against fever ? — I have 
never seen it. 

11870. Many of the things that you have said in re- 
ference to opium referred to the excessive or immoderate 
use of it. But I wish to ask you whether or not you con- 
sider that it is a very insidious drug, and that the use of 
small quantities constantly leads to its use in larger quan- 
tities ? — Yes. 

11871. It is peculiarly liable to abuse in that respect ? — 
It is. 

11872. And more difficult to abandon than most other 
bad habits P — Yes. 

11873. Do you know of any respectable man of any 
casie, race, or religion in this part of India who would 
recommend or permit his son to take opinm habitually if he 
could prevent him? — No, I do not think so. 

11874. (Chairman.) What is your view of stimulants 
generally? — I am a teetotaller. My opinion is that all 
kinds of stimulants are best abstained from. 

11875. You think they are attended with evil? — Yes. 

11876. The amount of evil depends upon the amount of 
stimulants P — My opinion is that stimulants, especially in 
this tropical country, are objectionable. I cannot express 
any opinion as regards cold countries. But in tropical 
countries they are always objectionable. 

11877. You would no more like to see people indulge ex^ 
cessively in alcohol than you would like to see them in- 
dulge in opium ? — The dangers of alcohol are much greater 
than those of opium. 

11878. I understood you to say that you had not noticed 
in the case of moderate users of opium that there was any 
sensible diminution in the expectation of life.? — No. 

11S79. In the case of those moderate users who are en- 
gaged in business, had you been able to discover that their 
capacity for business was impaired? — I liave observed a 
general dullness of the mental faculties, but not to such 
an extent as to stand in the way of their doing business. 

11880. With regard to those engaged in physical labour 
in this part of the country of India, do a considerable 
number of them eat opium P — I have no observation on 
that matter. 

11881. You do not know the classes of agricultural 
labourers ? — ^The labouring classes seldom take opinm — that 
is my observation. It is by no means a general habit here. 

11882. You would not tell us that opium was used by the 
popul-ition of this district to such an extent as to affect 
prejudicially the general moral condition of the masses of 
the population ? — No. 



The witness withdrew. 



Assistant Surgeon Sooejeb Naeain Singh called in and examined. 



Mr. Soorjet 



11883. {Sir William Boherts.) I believe you are a medi- 
cal practitioner P — Yes. 

11884. Is there a medical school at Patna P — Yes. 

11885. You are a teacher of Materia Medica there ? — Yes. 

11886. Therefore your attention has been specially 
directed to the effect of drugs and analogous substances P — 
Yes. 

11887. What have you observed with regard to the effect 
of the opium habit ? — Amongst all races of people in Bengal, 
the habit of taking opium is contracted more or less by a 

. certa in proportion of those of advanced age, seldom under 30. 



Narain Singh. 

Its use by the pleasure-seeking is limited to a small — — 
minority among the consumers ; the majority! ^"^^ ^^ °ii*' "^ 
necessity. The consumption of opium varies according to 
races. The Chinese, Burmese or the Siamese may be said 
to be the constant smokers of the drug. The Mai-warees and 
the Kajputs indulge in it generally in accordance with the 
custom prevailing in their native places. Among the people 
proper of this Province, the Mahomedans, especially of 
the Shia denomination, use it more extensively than the 
Hindus. While of the other races settled in Bengal, opium 
is taken recourse to inversely in proportion to their use of 
alcohol or hemp .District by district, the consumption is com- 
paratively large in damp malarious places, such as Rnngpur, 
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Mr. Soorjee Dinajpur, Purniii, Burdwan, HoogHy, Moorshidabad, Dacca, 
2farain Singh, etc. 

5 Jan. 189 4. ngsS. Hoes the consumption vary according to race?— 
The consumption vaiies accoiding to race. 

1188f>. \'. hat is the effect of the habitual use of opium ? 
— The habitual use of opium in moderate doses (i.e., 1^ 
t(i8orli grains per diem) is seldom found to have had 
injurious etl.cts on tbe body or mind. In excessive doses 
such use is attended in some cases with lassitude, disorder 
of tlie bowels or a jimw-hysteDCal condition ; whereas cases 
have been known wlio could bear incredibly big doses with 
impunity. At the same time, it will be notid that opium, 
whether used moderately or in excessive doses, rarely causes 
organic changi'N or leads to insanity, violent crime or any 
infringement of public decency. 

11890. You say that there are rarely cases of organic 
changes : have you been able to dentify any organic changes 
due to the opium habit ?— I have never seen any organic 
change, except some opium-eaters may be dyspeptic, and 
they may show some changes in the stomach. 

11891 . Those would not be due to organic changes P— Not 
organic changes— some functional derangement of the liver 
or stomach. 

ll^-g^i. ^^"hat is the effect of opium in regard to crime ? — 
Peity theft and pilfering ure oiJences often attributed to 
opium. In my experience of the habits of the people such 
oHences are never committed by the people because of their 
eating or drinking opium or of smoking it, although such 
oHences are committed by a portion of those smoking 
chandu or madat, because the people who are addicted to 
this are generally indigent sots, who have not the means of 
procuring food or smoke and would steal on any account. 

1189H. In Hiiy case ? - Yes. I have not been able hIso to 
ascertain whether opium-eaters have become more fmid or 
brave ther.bv - only that they are always seen tn be peaceful 
citizens and are family men. On ilie either hand the 
dietetic use of opium lias saved many lires in times of 
famine ; served as the cheapest home prophylactic in malarial 
places, for the pnnr ; strengthened the ill-fed to go thn.iioh 
the fatigues of hard work ; relieved many wretched sufferers, 
among the poor and rich, from the effects of diabetes or 
agonies of incu. able painful diseases. 

11894. On what grounds do you base your 0|iinion that 
opium is of service in malarious districts P — My home being 
in Burdwan, and my relati<ies in Moorsl ednbad, I have had 
frequent communication with them, and talked with them, 
and I have seen that opium-eaters escape malaria much mure 
than noii-opium-eaters. 

11895. Yon do not mean to suggest that opium is an 
absolute prophylactic against fevei ? — liy uo means. Al- 
though it is supported by able authiiiitii'S, still I do n^t 
prescribe it as a prophylactic. It is not generally used, 
but there is a traditional idea among the penple, and they 
take, and they do escape from malarious fever. 

1 1 896. It is partly prophylactic ?— Yes, partly prophylactic. 
The evil effects of opium as descrihed in some books and 
pamphlets are not met with in our ordinary practice. I 
canno , however, s«y that the health of chandu and madat- 
smokers, am^n^ the poor people of Bengal, is s.itisfactory. 
This may be due to their bad nourishment, and habit of 
smokina ihr'iUL'h pipes seldom cleansed and containing ac- 
cumulatii ns of chandu residue. I have seen some wealthy 
zemindai s who smoliidi chandv, c instantly, but kept up 
excellent health and mental faculties, probably bec:iuse fhey 
were in eas,\ circumstances and had the oomfurts of life 
about them. They had their clean and proper appliances 
for ^moking. 

11S97. What is the disposition of the people of this pro- 
Tince in regard to the use of opium for non-medical pur- 
poses ?— Except persons engaged in missionary work, peo- 
ple generally do not look with opprobrium on the use of 
opium provided it bo used moderately and not attended with 
degraded and depraved habits (as is generally the case with 
chandu and madat-siaokexa of the lowest order). At least 
opium-eaters are never disliked by the people, as are those 
indulging in alcohol. 

11898. "What is the sense of the people as regards their 
willingness to bear in whole or in part the cost of prohibi- 
tive measures P — Tne sense of the people is against bearing, 
either in whole or in part, any cost from loss of opium 
jevenuo or entertainment of prohibitive measures. 



11899. Do you consider such prohibition possible ? — I do^ 
not consider it would be desirable to nrolubit the groivth of 
the poppy and manufacture and sale of opium in lirit'sh. 
India, 1st, because the psople are unable to bear extra taxa- 
tion, to meet the heavy loss in revenue it entails ; Sudli/, 
because many people will be deprived of the benehts of its 
dietetic use as enumerated in ;inswer to pr vioiis questions ; 
Srdly, because the class of peaceful citizens who now use 
opium to expel distempers or for enjoyment. 

1190(1. Do you mean by enjoyment sensual enjoyment, or 
enjoyment such as that of wine or tobacco? — Like the use 
of wine and tobacco. 

11901. Then would you say for legitimate enjoyment ? — 
It is the less evil of the two ; they wili probably take to the 
pernicious intoxicant alcohol, and thus become a nuisance to 
society. 

11902. Is it your opinion that any change, short of prohi- 
bition, should be made in the existing arrangements for 
regulation, and restricting the opium traiiic in bengal, and 
raising a revenue therefrom ? — The consumption ot, . pium 
in Bengal being very small, and limited mostly to the poor, 
any increased price of the drug will not materially increase 
the revenue therefrom, (.'n the contrary, many poor people 
who could have Ha\ ed their lives and surrei-jiigs from its 
cheapness, would be debarred from availing of the good 
effects of its dietetic use. 

11903. You consider that the popular use of opium as a 
domestic remedy is a useful practice on the whole Y — On the 
whole it is very useful to thuse who use it moderately. 

11904. And you think the good done in that direction is 
gi-eater than the harm entailed upon people from ooca- 
sional excess ? — Yes. 

11905. What about Behar ."—In Behar, the cultivation of 
opium is as popular with the zemindar as with the ryot. 
With the zemindar, 1st, because, it gives iiim incre-isnu rent 
— Es. 8 to 1<>. 14 per bigba against l;,-.. 2 or lis. .1 from cereal 
cultivation ; 2ndly, because he can collect rent from his 
ryots easily from the money advanced to them by Govern- 
ment. On the other hund, the price obtained by ryots from 
the yields of their poppy fields is so high th n it enables 
them to jiay rent, not only of the poppy land, but also of any 
other land in their .occupation, as also make a little s,,ving. 
It was owing to this popularity that the extent of poppy 
cultivation had until late years been increasino-. Of Ute 
years it has been reduced. The Opium Depait.ner.t can ex- 
plain why it has been reduced, bnt'l can sav that there was 
a bad season for four year .s— a very bad season owing to the 
north-western and hailstorms. It is a ren.a.kablo fact 
that poppy cultivators are very well off in comparison to 
other ryots, exceptmg those cultivating diat a land. 

11906. What is that P— Alluvial land on the river side- 
most fertile land. 

11907. What are the views of the classes who as land- 
holders, cultivators, or factory hands, are concerned in the 
opium industry P— My answer is the same as that which I 
have given to a previous question. 

11908. Probably as a medical man you have not paid as 
much attention to that branch of the subject as to the 
other P—My attention has chiefly been directed to the 
medical point of view. 

] 1909. {The Maharaja ofBavhhangha ) You sav that 
there are certain lands left for poppy from lis 8 to hs 14- 
do you know any poppy lands paying as high as lis. 14 ?— ' 
Ks. 1 4 IS the highest. 

11910. Do you actually know any lands paying as much 
as Ks. U P-That is what I have heard. ^ "^ ° ^' ™"''*^ 

T 1.^^^^^ In what district,P-In this district, in the interior 
i have had conversations with zemindars and ryots. 

D^\^: -P^T^."" ^"^"7 °* ''"J' "^i"^^« ^^^^^ it is as hiffh 
as Ks. 14 .''—I do not know of any. ^ 

11913. {Mr. Wilson.\ M ay I ask whether you know about 
these agricultural questions of which you have spoken or 
whether you have only told us what somebodv has told 
you P I have no personal experience, but I ha> e had oommn- 
mcations with ryots and zemindars, and I know as much as 
they have told me. I frequently see ryots as they come to 
take their advance, and as they come to make orer their 

cSedSoiShem"^"'"^^'^^ ^^^^°''- ''' "^^^^^ " 

11914. Could you find out for us where there is any rent 
as high as Ks. 14, and could you refer to the person who told. 
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you ? — I can produce the men who told rae. I have heard 
from several persons that it is as high as Rs. 14. It is gener- 
ally from Us. 6 to Ks, 10 or Ks. 11, but the best land can 
ba let for Ks. 14. 

11915. Will you kindly ascertain the names of some of 
the villages -where land is rented at Es. 14, and forward 
them to the Secretary for the information of the Commis- 
sion ? — This morning a man was telling me that it goes up 
to Ks. 14. 

11916. Would you ascertain the names of a few villages 
■flhere the land is vented at Es. 14, Hnd forward us the in- 
formation P — I cannot remember the name of the man who 
told me this morning ; he is an agriculturist. 

11917. Again 1 will ask you to ascertain from him the 
names of a few of the villages where land is rented as high 
as Rs. 14 and forward the information to the Secretary ? — I 
do not remember the name of the man at present. It is the 
general idea that I have heard. 

11918. Can you answer these questions that you have put 
before us from an agricultural point of view P — I have not 
any personal experience. 

11919. You have referred to Chinese, Bnrmans and Assa- 
mese—have you been in all those countries P — No. 

11920. How has your knowledge of them been obtained ? 

When I was in Calcutta I saw them, and in other places. 

I saw Chinese carpenters in the steamer, and when I was in 
Calcutta as a student and a teacher at the SeaJdah Medical 
School I frequently met with Chinese and knew them. 

11921. You say that petty thieving and pilfering are 
offences often attributed to opium : by whom are they attri- 
buted to opium ? — That is the general censure ; I have 
heard it as a censure madak-smokevs and c/iandu-amokeia 
are thieves, and people condemn them as thieves : I do 
not say that all chandu-smokeis and madak-amokeia are 
thieves but what I mean is that those who are indigent 
sots, and are addicted to chandu-smokiag and madak-smok- 
ing steal as a matter of fact. 

11922. By whom are those offences attributed to opium ? — 
By the general public. 

11923. Can you refer me to any medical text-books in 
which opium is spoken of as a prophylactic against fever P — 
I think 1 can ; in Dr. Lauder Brunton's book there are a 
few paragraphs which distinctly speak of opium as a pro- 
phylactic m malarious fever, at least one paragraph dis- 
tinctly says that it relieves ohiU and thereby does good, and 
it says that opium-eaters are often found in few districts. 
Then there is Waring's " Therapeutics " and Kinger's 
" Therapeutics " 

11924. You have referred to the dietetic use of opium ; 
do you mean that there is a dietetic use for it P — Yes, I 
think so. 

11925. Have you ever recommended it to anybody as a 
dietetic ?— I have not. 

11926. Do you know any medical man who has ever re- 
oommended it as a dietetic P— I do not. 

11927. Can you refer to any medical book in which it is 
recommended as a dietetic ? — I cannot. 

11928. You say that it is not generally looked upon with 
opprobrium ?— No, it is not. 

11929. Have you ever heard the expression " guoli- 
ijop •• pl_l have said that opium-eating is not looked upon 
with opprobrium, but I have distinctly stated that madak- 
smoking and c4a»£i«-smoking are resorted to by the ae- 
gmded, and as such, it is condemned. 



11930. Will you answer my question : Have you 
the expression " goolikhor " I' — Yes, I have. 

11931. Is that a compliment P — It is not. 

11932. You object to any increase in the price of the diug 
on the ground that it is a necessity P — Yes. 

11933. Are you aware that the prices at which opium is 
sold in some of the most malarious districts of India are 
three times as high as in this district ? — No, I am not. 

11934. Would you think it a great hardship if the price 
were raised three times in this district P — Yes, it would be 
a hardship. 

11935. Was the Temple Medical School founded by Sir 
Richard Temple ?— Yes. 

11936. Did he endow it or build it ? — No, it was opened 
in his time. 

11937. How many students have you there ? — About 
200. 

11938. By whom is the school supported P — By Govern- 
ment. 

1 1939. By whom is the teaching staff appointed ?— By 
Government. 

11940. {Chairman.) May we understand you to express a 
strong opinion to the effect that on the consideration of the 
whole subject you would consider it undesirable that the use 
of opium should be prohibited in India ? — Yes. 

11941. {Mr. Pease.) The dietetic use of opium you say 
has saved many lives in times of famine? — Yes. 

11942. You have stated that nobody had recommended 
opium as a dietetic, and that it was only your persoail 
opinion that it was a useful thing ; could you give, us any 
informjition on that point P — It was practically found that 
opium-eaters were saved in times of famine, and I think 
in some cases opium was supplied to the poor during 
famine. 

11943. Do you call that using it as a dietetic P — Yes. 

11944. Do you not think that it was rather a medical use, 
that the people were reduced by famine, and that opium was 
given as a medicine to alleviate their sufferings p-;-For the 
time being, but not for any particular disease ; it was pro- 
scribed just to dull the edge of a sharp appetite. 

11945. {Sir William Roberts.) The word dietetic is ambi- 
guous ; I presume you do not mean anything.in the nature 
(;f food, but you mean that it is taken day by day, ihe 
habitual use ? — Yes, other uses than for actual disease. 

11946. Just as we call the use of tobacco amongst our- 
selves a dietetic ? — Yes. 

11947. And also the use of wine in the ordinary way ? — 
Yes. 

11948. You say that the use of it in famine is partly 
as an anodyne and partly to enable people to do with less 
food P— Yes. 

11949. {Mr. Wilson.) Have you ever heard the term 
afimchee ? — Yes. 

11950. Is that a compliment P — No. 

11951. {Chairman.) Those terms on which you have been 
asked to gfive an opinion are words applied to people 
■who use opium in excess P — Yes, and to the degraded 
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The witness withdrew. 
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11952. (Chairman.) I believe you wish to make a state- 
ment to the Commission -with reference to the subject-matter 
of our enquiry P^Yes. 

11953. Will you kindly tell us what you have to say ? — 
I am a zemindar of Mariwa, Kalyanpur and other villages, 
revenue paying estates in the district of Patna, and am 
heir of the late Maharaja P.am Narayan Sinha, Bnhadur, 
Mazim of the Provinces of llehar and Bengal. There is 
poppy grown in those villages. I have made enquiries, and 
the result of this inquiry is that while the poppy cultivators 
get Rs. 40 to Rs. 42 from a bigha in these villages where 
the average yield is 7 to 8 seers per bigha, the expenses on 
calculation come up to Rs. 60 per bigha. The reasons why 
the cultivators cultivate at a loss are these ; — (1) they keep 
no accounts, and are ignorant that they do cultivate 
poppy at a loss ; (2) they get the advances at an idle time 
of the year when they most need it, and it is, therefore, a 
temptation to them ; (3) there is some sort of pressure 
brought upon the poppy cultivators to grow poppy by the 
zilladars, etc. _ Poppy is dying out in many places. To 
my knowledge it has been given up by some ryots of 
Kikabgunge, etc. Yesterday I was told by one Goburdhan 
Singh that in a village called Barni, the cultivator who had 
been sowing poppy in previous years having cultivated 
potato in those lands during the present year, the zilladars 
have rooted out the potato crops and have tyrannised over 
them in different ways. 

11954. You refer to 'alleged acts of oppression by zilladars : 
are tbey taking place at this moment ? — No, they took place 
before. 

11955. How long ago P — As far as my memory serves me 
I saw it about twelve years ago. 

11956. Is it going on now? — It is even going on now. 

11957. Can you name any place P — Barni. 

11958. Do you say it is going on now?— Yes. 

11959. Do you say it has been done this season? — Yes, 
only aboat fifteen or twenty days ago. 

11960. (Sir James Lyall.) Who is Goburdhan Singh P— 
He is a tenant 

11961. It did not happen in his land P — No. 

11962. Did he mention in whose land it was P— He said it 
was in the village called Barni. 

11963. In what village does Goburdhan Singh live P — 
Very near here. 

11964. How far is Barni ? — I think it is about twenty 
miles from here. 

11965. Did he say he had seen it himself, or did he hear 
it from a third person P — He heard it from his relatives, 
who are inhabitants of Barni. 

11966. What relation are they t« himP— 'Jhatof course 
I cannot say, 

11967. You put the expense of cultivation at Es. 60 per 
bigha P — Yes. 

11968. Did you make out that account yourself P— When 
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11969. Us. 60P-From Ks. 60 to 62 
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11972. (Mr. Fanshawe.) Kindly tell me how manv vil- 

lages^you have m which poppy is cu'ltivated ^-l^Z'i^lr 

v«tlrf ?■ f^^f ^""^ ,?'''' •°'® ^°y '^^'^ °f 'J'e number of culti- 
vators attually cultivating poppv ?— I have trnt Jf;+;„ 
from my ryots which I want to put in ^ ^*'*"'"' 

11974. Can you give me the number of cultivators P— 1„ 
one viUage there are 171, in another 89, and ia'nother 

11975. Have these cultivators been giving up popnv eulti- 
yabonoflateP-About twelve years^ ago^ th"cEtors 
m one of my ymages gave it up, but^f course cIrtaTn 
pressures were brought upon them as well i 
that 1 should make them grow poppy. 

11976. When you say ''certain pressure," do you mean 
you were asked whether they would co;tinue' to grow 
poppy ?-I was asked by some opium officials to make mv 
ryots grow poppy. ■' 

11977. What did you do yourself ?— I kept quiet : I kent 
neutral, and then the zilladars managed themselves wifh 
the ryots. 

11978. Can you tell me what crops would be most profit- 
and odon ' ^^^^ f-Ctillies, sugarcane, potatoes 

11979. Market garden crops and sugarcane you think 
would pay best ?— I think sugarcane pays them the best. 

11980. Do you think that sugarcane could be substi- 
tuted generally for poppy over a large area ?-Some will 
substitute sugarcane, some chillies, and some potatoes what 
ever oircumstauce will allow them. > «'- 

11981. It will vary with the condition of soil and the 
tenants of different villages ? -Yes, and the market which 
they can get for any of these things. 

11982. (Sir James Lyall.) You say in one of your vil- 
lages the ryots gave up cultivating poppy about twelve years 
agoP-lhey wished to give it up, but they did not give 
It np : they could not. "a"" 

11983. They still cultivate it ?-They do, though it has 
gone down to a certain extent. 

11984. Some have given it up, and some have kept it 
on i — ^Yes. '^ 

11985. You say yon did not use any pressure upon tliose 
who refused to cultivate ?— I kept quiet, simply neutral. 

11986. What pressure did the zilladars use? I am 
askmg about your own villages ?— They go and threaten 
them with prosecution, and they instigate the police officers 
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to do somethiag to them. There are different ways of 
tjiannising over them. 

11987. They instigate the police P — Yes. 

11988. What benefit would the police get by doing it, 
what motive would the police have ? — The motives are too 
many : I need not mention them here. It would not be 
advisable tor me to say anything upon these matters. 

11989. It is advisable for you to say everything, I should 
think. The police might do it for their own motives, but 
why should they do it at the instance of the zilladars ? — 
There is combination between them, and they get some- 
thing out of the tenants. 

11990. Combination between the police and the opium 
officials ? — Yes. 

11991. How would they get anything out of them ? — 
They go and say : " You have to grow poppy ; if you do not 
grow poppy you will be prosecuted." Then they get- 
something out of it. They say, " All right, grow poppy, 
and we will not prosecute you." 

11992. You admit that a certain number of your tenants 
in this village did give it up : when the others saw that 
these people had given it up, and that no harm had happen- 
ed to them, why were not they emboldened also, in spite of 
these efforts ? — All people are not alike : some of them take 
courage and do not do it. 

11993. When others saw that these had taken courage 
and did not do it, and that no harm followed, why did 
not they follow the example ? — That is a question. I can- 
not answer. It is for them to say why they did not do 
it. 

11994. Does not that make you doubt whether they 
unwillingly consented to cultivate ? — Every now and then 
when I go to my villages and ask them they say they can- 
not help it. 

11995. Do you advise them not to cultivate, and do they 
gay they cannot help it F — I often do. 

11996. The zilladar is a man drawing from Es. 5 to Es. 7 
per month, is he not P — I think they get more, like Es. 10 a 
month, aiid then they get a commission. The more poppy 
grown the more commission they get. 

11997. The zilladars are very petty officials, are they 
notP — Yes ; but they are dreaded by the ryots much more 
than a Magistrate is dreaded in the town. 

11998. Could you not have assisted your own ryots ; you 
are a man of education and know English ; you could 
hire a lawyer, and, if necessary, go and ask to see a high 
official : when you found your ryots were being oppressed 
by a coalition between the police and these zilladars 
and petty officials, could you not have gone and shown the 
matter up and got them justice ? — I have grown up here 
and have experience of the country, and I know they 
would never have dared say anything against an official 
before another official. 

11999. Are you now involved in litigation with the 
Government ? — I have no litigation with Government yet. 

12000. Is there any litigation pending to-day? — 
There is a criminal case in the Sessions Court. 

12001. Against whom? — Against another man, lam 
complainant in that case. 

12002. Is there not a case against you in which the 
Government is going to sue you ? — I have not understood 
it. 

12003. Is not there a civil suit being brought against you 
by Government ? — Not as yet. 

12004. Is not there a case coming on, — about the right 
to a gold-mine ? — ^Yes ; but it has not been instituted as 
yet : it is under inquiry. 

12005. {Mr, Fanshawe.) You are aware that there is a 
very large body of poppy cultivators in Behar. We are 
told that there are some 637,000 : do you wish us to 
understand that this large body of cultivators are cultivat- 
ing poppy under compulsion P — Most of them. 

12006. And you think that the compulsion is on the 
part of these zilladars P — Yes. 

12007. You think that the zilladars have that power 
throughout this tract of country, and over such a large 
body of men ? — That has been the experience. 

12008. {Mr. Saridas Veharidas.) Do you visit your 
zemindari Pi — Yes. 

,12009. How often P— Two or three times a year. 

12010. Then yon have actual experience of this ? — Yes. 

12011. You have seen it with your own eyes ? — Yes. 

12012. It is not second-hand information ? — Yes. 



12013. Raja Ram Narayan has given us quite a different 
account of the poppy cultivation : how do you account for 
the difference ? — 'Most probably he might have guessed 
something. 

12014. Why guessed ?— Because generally such big men 
never go to the villages. There are very few of them who 
go to the villages ; and even if they do go there they do, 
not have any conversation with their ryots. 

12015. (Mr. Wilson.) Did yon say yon had some peti* 
tions or memorials you wished to put in ?— Yes. 

_ 12016. Will you tell us what they are ?— They are peti- 
tions from the tenants in my three villages. Here is a 
translation of the petition which is written in Hindi. 

12017. Will you read the translation P— " To Lord 
" Brassey, President, Eoyal Commission on Opium,— Cher- 
" isher of the poor, our salutations. We are the cultivators 
" of Mouza Shreerannagar, well-known as Moriava, 
" Pergunah Sarna, .District Patna; we have heard that 
" your honours have come from England to ask us whether 
" we like to cultivate opium or not, and our prayer is written, 
" below — 

" (1) When we calculate the cost of labour, etc., then 
we find that we suffer loss. 

" (2) Sugarcane and potato cultivation we find much 
more profitable. 

" (3) We would never cultivate poppy under Govern, 
ment were it not that pressure were brought to 
bear upon us. 

" (4) If it were left to our wishes we would never grow 
poppy under Government. 

" (5) We cultivate the poppy under pressure from Gov- 
ernment, otherwise we would not do it, and our 
prayer is that we be released from this 
trouble." 

12018. How many people have signed it? — 89 have 
signed it in one village, 171 in another village, and 55 in 
the third village. 

12019. (Mr. Pease.) I think you stated that pressure 
was put upon yourself ? — Yes, it was an indirect pressure. 

12020. Will you explain the matter P — I got a letter from 
some of the officials that I should make the ryots grow 
poppy, and after that 1 received oral information that if the, 
rest would not grow poppy, there would be a prosecution 
against me for dissuading the ryots to cultivate poppy. 

12021. Do you think there is any law which would inter- 
fere with your giving advice to your ryots P — I do not know. 

12022. That was not in writing P— That was not in writ- 
ing, but it is the case. 

12023. What was placed in writing and sent to you ?^ 
Only that I should make the ryots grow more poppy. 

12024. That would not be the wording of the letter?— I 
cannot remember the full wording. 

12025. Did it say you were to make them grow poppy P — 
Yes, to make them grow more poppy. 

12026. Who gave you the message afterwards P — He was 
some opium official. I do not remember his name, because 
it was a matter of twelve years ago : it was in 1882 or 
1883. 

12027. Has any pressure been put upon you since that 
time P — ^Yes. Lately I received a communication from the 
Opium Department to make my ryots grow more poppy. 

12028. (Chairman.) Can you produce that letter? — I will 
search for it, and if I find it I will send it to you. 

12029. (Mr. Pease.) When was that letter received by 
you ? — About three or four months ago. 

12030. (Chairman.) You have told us that you own a. 
considerable tract of land upon which the poppy is grown : 
does that land carry higher rental than your other land P — 
Sugarcane carries higher rent than poppy. 

(Mr. Pease.) If the letter could be fovmd, I think it 
would be desirable to have it. 

12031. (Chairman.) It is desirable that you should give 
us a copy of the original letter. We cannot attach much 
value to the statement unless you can produce the letter. — I 
will see if I can get the letter and send it over to you. 

12032. Can you give us any further particulars regarding 
the letter of which you have spoken : from whom did you 
receive the letter, — what was the name of the writer P — It 
was in English, bat he did not write his full name. It 
was from the Opium Department. So much I can say. 

12033. (Sir James Iiyall.) Do you mean that it was 
anonymous, that it was not signed by anybody ? — It was 
signed in English, but not folly. 
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13034. Ihat is the last letter? -Yes. 

12035. Was the first letter you received twelve years ago 
a similar letter P — No. The first letter I got twelve years 
ago -was in English, and this was in Urdu : it was signed in 
English. 

12036. {Chairman.) I understand yon to say that you 
received the letter you are referring to three or four months 
ago ?— Yes. 

12037. Do you mean to tell us seriously with regard to 
this letter which is of such importance, and which forms a 
very important item in your evidence, that you do not re- 
member the name of the official who signed it : do you say 
that he was an English official? — He was a European 
gentleman. 

12038. Do you mean to tell us seriously that you have 
forgotten the name of the European official ?— The name 
was not written in full. 

12039. Surely a letter from a European official would he 
fully signed ? — 1 will search for it, and see if 1 can find it 
and send it on to you. 

12040. (The Maharaja of Darhhanga.) Was it a circular, 
or what was it?— It was in Urdu, in letter form. 

12041. If you could not read the signature, you would 
know the official designation? — Perhaps it was the Deputy 
Opium Agent. 

12042. Of what place P—Patna. 

12043. {Chairman.) You say perhaps? — I cannot say 
for certain. 

12041. Yon cannot give us the name or the official desig- 
nation ?— I keep my letters in a hox, and I will see if I can 
find this letter. 

12045. It ii a very important letter? — I did not know 
that I was going to he examined before the Commission, 
otherwise I would have kept it. 

12046. {The Maharaja nf Darhhanga.) Could you send 
it to us? — If I can find it I will send it. 

12047. {Mr. Wilson.) Is it not a very coitmon practice 
for officials in writing letters to have the letter written in 
one of the Indian languages, and to put their initials at the 
top cnrner of the letter? — Yes. 

12048. And very often only the letters of their own name 
and not their full name ? — That is generally done. 

12049. {Chairman.) You would know the position of the 
gentleman whose initials are placed upon the letter? — That, 
of course, I would know. 

12050. I should like you to give us generally a descrip- 
tion of this letter? — As I did not attach much importance 
to that letter at the time, 1 did not take much notice of it. 

12051. You did not attach much importance to that 
letter? — No. 

12052. You say that it cont^ained the expression of a 
desire that you would encourage your ryots to continue the 
cultivation of the poppy P — Yes. 

12053. Though it may convey the expression of a wish 
it was nut a letter which you felt yourself in any degree 
called upon to obey : there was no injunction that you were 
compelled to hear in that letter, was tlierep— The language 
was not so. 

12054. You do not mean to tell us that you would have 
any hesitation in advising your ryots that it was not to 
their interest to grow the poppy, hut advised them on the 
contrary to grow some other produce?— That I would 
hesitate to advise them, taking all the circumstances of 
this country into consideration. 

12055. Why would you hesitate to advise your ryots not 
to grow poppy if you thought it was to your interest not 
to do so ?— I am sure I would be put to some trouble. 

12056. What kind of trouble ? — It is difficult to des?rihe 
it. 

12057. Can you quote to the Commission a single instance 
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where a zemindar has suffered an injary or an act of oppres- 
sion from the Government because he advised bis rycts 
that it was not to their interest to grow poppy P— I have 
not heard that a zemindar has advised against the wish of 
the official. ., 

12058. You never heard of a zemindar doing that ? — No. 

12059. You cannot quote a single instance of a zemindar 
who has suffered at the hands of the Government for giv- 
ing his advice P — Not to my knowledge. 

12060. You do not know a single case ?— No. 

12061. {Mr. Wilson.) If you had been a very poor zemin- 
dar and very much afraid, was that letter one which you 
would have felt obliged to comply with?— Yes, I would, 
looking at the custom and habits of our countrymen. 

12062. {Chairman.) I should like to ask your opinion on 
the main question which has been refered to this Commission, 
■viz., whether or no, it is desirable that the cultivation of 
the poppy and the use of opium should he prohibited in 
Bengal : what do yjn ^ay about that ? — If it is a losa 
to the tenants, it i=. 5 esirable that it should he prohibited, 
or that the ra , a should be raised. 

12063. What you chiefly desire is that the Government 
should pay a higher price for the poppy P — Or drop the 
poppy growing altogether. 

12064. Supposing a more liberal price were paid to the 
ryot for cultivating the poppy, do you think that lie would 
ultimately have to pay a higher rent to the zemindar for 
his land r — According to our new law, the Tenancy Act, 
1 do not think the zemindar would be entitled to charge 
any more rent. 

12065. You do not think the result of paying a higher 
sum for the poppy would be that the rent or payment from 
the ryot to the zemindar would be increased ? — 1 do not 
think so, 

12066 Do you consider that it would he for the moral 
advantage of the people of this country that they should 
be prohibited from eating opium excepting upon the advice 
of a medical man? — As far as I can see the opium-eater» 
become very idle ; they do not like to do anything. On 
that ground I think it is better to prohibit it. 

12067. Do you think the people would receive with 
favour a law which would prohibit it ? — Those who had 
heen addicted to taking opium would not like it. 

12068. They would object to such a law being passed? — 
Of course they would. 

12069. (The Maharaja of Barbhanga.) You say that 
letters have been sent to you from the Opium Department 
asking you to make the ryots cultivate opium : can you tell 
us in what way the zemindar can force his ryots to cultivate 
opium against his wish ? — L'nder the law the zemindikr 
cannot do so. 

12070. Is it not the case, that the majority of the ryots, 
about 90 per cent., have rights of occupancy P — They have. 

12071. Is it not also the case that you cannot enhance 
their rates, even by private contract, by more than 45 per 
cent. ? — You cannot. 

12072. Is it not also the case in some instances when those- 
ryots get rights of occupancy, and if new lands are set- 
tled that they get their rights of occupancy on the new 
lands the very day that the settlement is made P —Yes. 

12073. And is it not also the case that even if the ryota 
get consideration from the zemindar and if they write an 
agreement saying that after the expiration of the lease they 
will not have occupancy in the land, still at the end of the- 
lease they can repudiate such a contract ? — Yes. 

12074. In what way do you think the zemindar can force 
the ryots to cultivate opium P — I'overty is the great draw- 
back of the ryots under the zemindars : when combined 
with officials they can force them. 

.tness withdrew. 
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Forhet. 



12075. (Chairman). You have been kind enough to attend 
this morning after having given your evidence the other day 
in order that you may answer any questions which members 
of the Commission may desire to put to you upon what you 
have already stated to us and upon any other points.— 1 here 
are one or two remarks I wish to make. In my evidence 
on the last occasion I said, speaking about the use of opium, 
"no doubt the evils, if there be any, attendant upon an 
immoderate use." The inclusion of the words, " if there be 
any ' was a slip of the pen, and they ought to be struck out. 



Mb. a. Poebes recalled and further examined. 

There is another correction I wish to make. I said that " if 
the cultivators were deprived of the opium advances they 



would at once be thrown into the clutches of the maba- 
jans, or forced in many cases to cultivate lands on the 
bhaoli (or metayer) system which they now hol'd at money 
rates." The last part of this statement is not strictly correct, 
as the zemindar cannot change money rents for rents paid 
in kind, and the large majority of the poppy lands are land* 
for which the rent is paid in money. It would have been 
more orreothad I put my statement in this way :. Th» 
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ryots at present make nse of the large sums of silver they 
now receive from the Opium Department in paying the rent 
not only of their poppy lands but of their other lands as 
well in hard cash, if it were not for these advances they 
would have either to sell produce when the market is over- 
stocked, or else they would pay their rents in kind equal 
in value to the money rent due from them, but this system 
o! payment of money rents in kind is a very expensive one to 
the ryot. 

12076. This is meant to be a correction of the statement 
YOU have made on page 3 of your original draft of evidence 
as regards the payments by the ryots to the zemmdar? 
—Yes, that is all 1 have to say regarding that point. 

12077. You wish to show that the opportunity of obtain- 
ing an advance in cash, which is secured to the cultivator 
if he grows poppy, is a great advantage to him in certain 
circumstances P — That is what I wish to establish. 

12078. H ave you any further information upon that point ? 
—Not upon that point, but with the permission of the Com- 
mission 1 wish to be allowed to continue my reply to the 
question asked me bv Mr, Haiidas Veharidas at the close of 
my examination last Wednesday with regard to the willing- 
ness of the ryots to cultivate opium. 

12079. We shall be very happy to have any further infor- 
mation you can give us on that point ?— My reply then was 
merely nn iatroductory one, and what I wish to say now I 
should have added then had not my fuither examination been 
postponed. The question was : " In these cases where the 
opium crop is not so paving a concern as other crops are, do the 
ciiltivatoTS gvow opium willingly P"— The answer was : " As 
ftu: as I know the cultivators grow it entirely of tbeir own 
free will." 1 wish in the first place to submit to the Com- 
mission that the charge of improper pressure being brought 
unon the ryots to cultivate poppy has taken the Government 
officials here somewhat by suipvise : no proper notice was 
given to us that this charge was going to be brought agamst 
us The only manner in which the report reached me was 
in a rumour from Calcutta, on which I wrote a week 
aiao to five or six leading indigo-planters whose factories are 
in the four opium districts to the north of the Ganges, ask- 
ing them if they would appeiu- before the Commission. Un- 
fortunately, two of them, Mr. Hoddmg of Barhoga, and Mr. 
U Hudson of MuzufEarpur, were away feom home. Iwo 
of these gentlemen, Mr. Filgate and Mr. McRae, have 
been aood enough to attend, but I regret to say that 
Sir William Hudson, who was to have been present 
to-day, telegraphed to me this morning that he is laid up 
with bronchitis, and cannot come. I have received bir 
William Hudson's and Mr. B. Hudson s statements in wi-it- 
ina which, if the Commission will allow me, I will put in to 
be filed with the proceedings. If the Commission w;isli to 
ascertain the real opinion of the planting com-nunity on 
tUs matter, I would very respectfully suggest that the 
Behar Indigo Planters' Association should be invited to 
report their opinion on the subject. If proper notice had 
been given, I could have called any number of witnesses 
from amon- the indigo-planters to prove the entire ground- 
lessness of the charge. All to whom I have spoken are unani- 
mous on this point. I did not, however, consider myself 
justified in causing so much inconvenience to so large a 
number of gentlemen on the mere off chance of their 
Snce being required, as it was only after the Commis- 
sion commenced its sittings here that it became known to 
"e what was the exact line going to be taken by the 
opponents of the Government system. I would mention 
tut with the exception of the rumour from Calcutta, I was 
ent rely nnaware, untQ the information relative to what 
mav be called the Gya incident reached me. that any 
Luiries were being made in the districts, of my division 
by tt.e opponents of the present system into its working. 
iVsh the Commission to particularly note this statement, 
lest from what occurred in conneetiou with that incident 
therf may be a suspicion in the miads of the public 
that there has been any espionage by the police or any 
officers of the Government into the proceedings or move- 
ments of those interested in the anti-opinm movement, 
remphatically deny anything of the kmd. As regards 
the question of compulsion being made use of to extend 
the cuWivation, I beg to make the following remarks. 
In Regulation 6 of 1799 the cultivation of the poppy was 
declared to be optional, and it was Uid down that engage- 
menrto cultivate shouldonly.be made with those ryots 
who chose to take them. This has always been and st.U is 
the direct policy of the Government, and any officer con- 

meSng rt would expose himself to very considerable peril. 
Knthftically I would observe that , the G«veijient 
of 1 engal, in whose hands the admmistration of the 
or I fjiigoiM t j:„„„„;on„ inforoafod in itssuocess. 
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denwtmfnt lies, is not financiaUy interested in its success Pateh 
ff VphlP rev^uue being Impevi(vl. It may «lso be noted daj-ad 



that the payment of all the superior officers, partly by 
con\mission. was put a stop to many years ago, in fact 
during the time of the East India Company. It is, 
however, my duty to inform the Commission that during 6 Jan. 1891. 

the last few days, in the course of the special enquineK 

which I have been making into this matter, I have heari of 
three cases in which the action of certain individual officers, 
if what I have heard is true, was inconsistent with the 
Government policy and calls for strict enquiry. I would ask 
the indulgence of the Commission not to make any further 
statement on these cases to-day as the form in which they 
are at present before me is merely eoe-parte, and most of the 
evidence, so far as it has reached me up to now, is merely 
hearsay. For the present I would only say that one of the 
officers referred to was a ziUadar. another a Sub- Deputy 
Opium Agent, and the third a Collector, not now in this divi- 
sion. I shall make strict enquiries into all these cases and re- 
port the result through Government. I would say further that 
Mr. Wace has requested me to add that the report regarding 
the action which I object to on the part of the Collector in 
question did not reach us ointil after he had given his 
evidence on Wednesday. I merely mention these facts now 
to let the Commission see that, as in duty we are bound to 
do, we suppress nothing at all that has come to our notice. 

12080. (Sir James Lyall.) Could not you state what the 
alleged action of the Collector was without going into any 
details f — My position ia this, that I have not had an 
opportunity of calling upon him for an explanation. I may 
say that at first I pronosed explaining the full facts in each 
of these cases, as reported to me, to the Commission, but 
after conferring with Mr. Wace on the matter we agreed 
that it was scarcely fair to bring charges in a public 
sitting before the Commission against individual officers on 
chiefly hearsay evidence, without their being able to submit 
their explanations. 

120K1. [Chairman.) I have not had an opportunity of 
consulting my colleagues, but I think the action you are 
taking seems to me to be the most just. It may be that 
what is charged is a charge falsely laid, and if so, it would 
be very damaging to the individual, and perhaps unjustly, 
that the matter should be brought forward before your 
enquiry has reached a more advanced stage. You have 
assured me that you will not allow the matter to be neglected, 
and that if there was anything wrong the man shall be 
punished. I do not think we need go further. Have you 
any further remarks to make p — With regard to the wil- 
lingness or unwillingness of cidtivators to grow poppy and 
the question ot pressure being put upon them, I would say 
that there is every bit as much freedom of action among 
the cultivating classes in this country in relation to Qoyern- 
ment matters as there is at home, and of this they are 
perfectly aware. Any one with any experience of the subject 
can depose to their readiness to bring their grievances to 
prominent notice, and they would unhesitatingly do so, 
especially as the Opium Department is an entirely difEerent 
department to that supervised by the Magistrate and the 
revenue officers of the district. In support of my opinion 
in this matter I would mention the following facts : 
first, in the whole course of ray service aggregating 7 
or 8 years in Behar, although I have been constantly 
going about among the people, I have never had a single 
complaint made to me of the ryots being compelled in 
any sense of the word to grow poppy. Secondly, the 
Opium Commission of 1883, of which I have befor» 
stated I was a member, made it their special business to 
enquire into the grievances of the cultivators. I take 
the following passage from the preface to their report : — 
" Having assembled on the 2nd of April we spent about 
'six weeks in visiting four districts of the Behar Agency, 
"and 12 opium districts of the North- West and Oudh; 
" and we next made a careful examination of the woik going 
" on in the Sudder factories. That we have mastered every 
" detail of the complicated system which we found in opera- 
" tion, is more than we can reasonably suppose. But we 
" have at least spared no pains to make our enquiries as 
" complete as possible. As the cultivators bring in, each for 
" himself, the opium they have grown, they are to be found 
" assembled in large numbers at the places of weighment ; 
" and we took every opportunity of conversing with these 
" men, of enquiring into their feelings regarding the culti- 
"vation, and of ascertaining what grievances it might be 
" necessary to remove, and what reforms it would be deeir- 
" able to introduce". 

12082. I notice in that report you give some 22 pages to 
the discussion of the grievances of the producers.— We 
went very thoroughly into the matter of their grievances. 
During our tour we visited among other places Qhazipnr, 
Patehpnr, Farukhahad, Cawnrjore, Etawah, Aligarh, Mora- 
dabad, Budaon, Bareilly, Shahjehanpur, Lucknow, FyiabsA, 
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Mr. A. in all 12 districts ia Oudh and the N.-W. Provinces, besides 
Forbes. four districts in Behar, namely, Buxar, Patna, Hajipnr and 

Chupva. At these places we met hundreds o£ ryots who 

6 Jan. 1894, had come in with their opium, our visit being purposely 
■ timed at the season of the year when active operations were 
going on. Although we carefully enquired from these men 
whether they had any grievances, and of what nature, we 
met not a single case in which any compulsion, in any 
sense of the word, was complained of. Grievances they 
had plenty, such as the low price paid to them, exactions of 
the native staff, the rigor with which unpaid advances were 
collected, and so on ; these are all fully dealt with in the 
report of that Commission, but of the existence of anything 
like compulsion or unfair pressure we found no sign what- 
ever. The declaration of that Commission on this point 
will be found in paragraphs 777 and 778 of their report. The 
latter part of paragraph 776 introduces it. It says "the 
" main objects of the law are to ensure, first, that the culti- 
." vation shall be entirely free; secondly, that a ryot who re- 
"ceives advances shall cultivate the stipulated area ; thirdly, 
" that all opium produced shall be delivered to the officers of 
" the Government ; fourthly, that no adulteration shall be 
" practised ; fifthly, that the cultivators shall be fully pro- 
" tected from the exactions on the part whether of officers of 
" the department, or of landholders ; sixthly, that no unli- 
" censed cultivation shall be permitted." Paragraph 777 
says: "The first of these objects is attained under the 
"present system. Every ryot who cultivates the poppy is, 
"and knows himself to be, a free agent in doing so". Going 
on to paragraph 778, it states :" Of the objects which have 
''been enumerated, there are only two in respect of which the 
" administration of the law is satisfactory, the maintenance 
^' of the free agency of the ryot, and the suppression of adul- 
" teration"- 

Secondly, I would point out that the four North 
Gangetio districts of this, division are studded with indigo 
factories. The managers would be only too glad to set the 
cultivators to sow indigo instead of poppy, and were there 
any attempt whatever at coercion, the ryots would at once 
turn for help to the nearest factory — indeed, were Govern- 
ment in any way to obtain possession of lands for poppy by 
coercion, or any improper pressure, the indigo-planters 
would be the very first people to come down upon Government 
for using their authority in such a manner and so keeping 
them out of lands which they might otherwise have got for 
indigo cultivation. The ever-recurring rivalry between 
opium and indigo will be seen from the Opium Agents' 
annual reports. But these very men, these indigo-planters 
are, I think will be found, ready to come forward to a man 
to say that there is absolutely no foundation whatever for the 
present charge. 

Thirdly, if Government wished to use any compul- 
sion, nothing would be easier than to keep the cultivators 
in arrears in the matter of the repayment by them of their 
advances. This is a common system with mahajans, and 
used to be that adopted in former days by indigo plan- 
ters in Eastern Bengal. So far however from any 
attempt in this way to retain a hold over the cultivators, it 
is one of the grievances of the latter that Government acts 
with unreasonable harshness towards them in insisting 
upon the punctual repayment, year by year, of all outstand- 
ing advances. See paragraph 657 et seguitur of the 
Opium Commission Report of 1883. The small outstand- 
ing advances — some Es. 12,020 in 1891-92 — as compared 
with payments of 70 to 80 lakhs is further proof of what I 
say. It has been the rule since 1878-79 to strictly recover 
advances, and this is still done. 

12083. You say that it is strictly done ? — I believe that it 
is, Mr. Tytler knows the working of the department 
better than I do however. 

12084. Do you approve of the strictness with which the 
repayment of the advance is enforced? — My own view is 
that Government acts with too great harshness towards 
the ryots in this matter, only so long as it does not increase 
the pi-ice of opium. I think myself the proper policy of 
Government would be to increase the price, but still to 
recover the advances, in order to insure that the officials 
of the Opium Department should not be able to get an unfair 
hold over the ryots by keeping them under the advances, 
and in this view I do approve of the strict coUeotion of 
advances. That I know was not the opinion of the majority 
at the time of writing the last Commission Eeport — it is 
my own opinion. 

12085. To enforce the payment of the balance you would 
pay a higher price for the poppy that is grown ? — Yes. Of 
course in exceptional cases, for instance,' when a hail storm 
has destroyed the whole crops, it ihight be necessary to make a 
remission, btft I would rather err on the side of harshness 
tiian leniency i& the matter of' collecting advances in order 



to prevent the opium officials from retaining an unfair hold 
over the cultivators. There is another matter I would 
mention. Mr. Wace showed in his evidence that cultivation 
was falling off in a natural way in the Kothis adjoining 
the large towers and the Railway, where market produce 
and tobacco compete with it successfully, and he argued 
from this point that the ryot was able to hold his own 
against any influence departmental subordinates might 
bring to bear on him in their zeal for their department. 
He has now given me the following figures to illustrate 
what goes on in outlying Kothis where there is no demand 
for market produce. I'he figures are taken from the Board's 
Reports on the administration of the Opium Department. 
There are eleven opium divisions in this agency. Exclud- 
ing the two divisions in which lie the JfoiAi* where Mr, 
"Wace shows cultivation is steadily decreasing, the ryots 
have in 1890-91 sown less land than they engaged for in 
two divisions, the decrease being 4'8 per cent, in one and 
•34 in the other. In seven they sowed more land. The 
excess in these was small, ranging from 8 to 1"5 per cent., 
but that there should be any excess at aU is against the 
idea of wholesale compulsion. 

There has been a suggestion made I believe by some 
witnesses that the system of advances had better be 
replaced by a system of cash payments for opium. This 
latter system was tried so long back as 1831, but was 
found quite impracticable. The fact is that Govern- 
ment must know beforehand what supplies to expect. 
This cannot be done unless some kind of reliable engage- 
ments _ are made beforehand for certain quantities to 
be delivered, and any engagement of the kind in this 
country is and can only be made by giving advances. It is 
what is done by the native mahajans in their business, by 
the indigo-planters, and in fact even in private matters, 
such as hiring a "pallci — in fact, in all matters. 

The usefulness of opium advances will further be seen 
when it is considered that it has been found necessary to brine 
into action in this division in a very considerable degree the 
operation of the Agricultural Loans Act. In 1889-9U as 
much as one lakh ninety thousand rupees were advanced to 
cultivators in this division to secure them against the 
results of the then prevailing scarcity. In 1890-91 Es. 84,000 
were advanced to them, and last year, 1892-93, Es. 77',760 
were advanced. These advances would no doubt have been 
very much heavier indeed if it had not been for the ad- 
vances made by the Opium Department. These opium ad- 
vances often give means for the purchase of food and seed 
when other crops fail, and they are specially useful in en- 
abling the ryots to wind up their annual accounts with 
the zemindars instead of selling their rain or badhai crops 
which they very generally would have to do to pay their 
rent if they had not the means of paying it in cash from 
their opium advances. With regard to the suggestions 
that have been made to substitute sugarcane for opium, I 
would like to mention that sugarcane close to a village would 
be considered a very insanitaiy crop. It would shut out 
the air and give the inhabitants of the village .means of 
defalcating close round their house. An opium crop close 
to the village has none of these disadvantages. 

(Chairman.) I thought it would be reasonable to comply 
with your request that you should have an opportunity of 
supplementing what you told us in your evidence on the 
former occasion, by making a statement on various points 
which naturally have been very much on your mind during 
the last few days, and I thought it was right that you should 
have the opportunity of giving us every information oa the 
matter. 

12086. (Sir James Lyall. ) You are an officer of very Ion? 
experience as a District Magistrate and as a Commissioner 
I presume you heard the evidence of Eai Isari Prasad insf 
now? — Yes. •' '' 

12087. He said that on his estate the ziUadais coerced 
the unwilhng tenants into cultivating opium ; and when 
I asked him what power such men had, he said that thev 
got the native police to assist them by threatening to 
trump up false accusations and criminal offences ■ do vou 
think the underlings of the Opium Department could pos- 
sibly get the assistance of the police, or would try to get ft if 
they could P— It is altogether improbable, and I should sav 
in practice impossible. The two departments. Police and 
Opium, are entirely distinct. The subordinates of each 
department would be far more likely to regard each other 
with jealousy. '^ 

l2Qfii (Mr. Wilson.) I think you intimated to me that 
you would be glad of a memorandum on the chief points on 
which I proposed to put questions, and I think vou received 
a memorandum from me ? — Yes. 

12089. I think in that memorandum I drew your attention 
tothehrst pomt which you mentioned to-day as to the 
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plmise that occurs in your evidence about the " evils, if there 
be any, attendant upon an immoderate use " P — Yes. 

12090. But, as I understand, it still remains that you do 
hot think there is much harm in the moderate use of 
opium. I want to ask you whether you are aware, — I think 
it was in 1881 — ^the Bombay Government wrote to the Gov- 
ernment of India ; " The Government consider there are 
yfery strong objections to the introduction of an industry so 
iemoralising in its tendency as opium cultivation and 
manufacture into a^ province where it is at present un- 
known." Do I understand you disagree with the view of the 
Bombay Government ? — I was not aware of that opinion. 

12091. You would not agree with it ? — It is the first I 
have heard of it. 

12092. You would not agree with it P — I cannot give an 
opinion offhand. I should have to consider it. 

12U93. You are also aware that in very many despatches 
and reports of different kinds the authorities rather take 
credit to themselves for diminishing the consumption of 
opium by maintaining or increasing a revenue therefrom P — 
They take credit to themselves for the result of their action 
combining the minimum of use with the maximum of 
revenue. 

12094 I only wish to see whether you are aware of that 
point P — ^It is not only in the case of opium, but also with 
regard to all excisable articles. 

1209o. You say " the idea is prevalent among natives that 
in malarious tracts opium is successfully used as a pre- 
ventive against fever." Are you aware that the Government 
of Madras some time ago wrote : " The Government is aware 
that opium traffic is carefully watched by the agents and by 
their assistants, and that, so far from ' teaching the people 
to rely on opium as a febrifuge,' we are doing all we can to 
gradually wean them from their hereditary habit of using it 
on aU. occasions " P — I know nothing about Madras. 

12096. You had said — " I share the popular beliefs, which 
are generally supported by medical opinion." Can you tell 
me whether any medical opinion of that kind is recorded more 
than three or four years ago P — I am not a medical man and 
I do not make medical works my study, but I believe Dr. 
Lauder Brunton held those views. They are views which I 
have certainly heard ever since I was in India, but I cannot 
say I have heard them from medical men. 

12097. Then you have given us a statement with regard to 
the collection from direct taxation within the division of 
Patna. I do not want to trouble you at any length on that 
point, but could you very briefly give us some idea of what 
those taxes are and upon whom they fall ?— The bulk of 
the land revenue was fixed by the permanent settlement and 
is realised from the zemindars. The road and public works 
cess is paid by the zemindars, who recover half again from 
the ryots. 

12098. Is that on the same assessment as the land revenue 
or on a separate assessment P — It is on an annual valua- 
tion which under the law holds good for five years or longer, 
until the Government order a fresh valuation to be 
made. Income-tax is collected on aU incomes of Es. 500 
and over at the rate of 4 pies in the rupee on incomes be- 
low 2,000 and 5 pies in the rupee on incomes above 2,000. 
The zemindari dak cess is levied at a percentage on the 
Government revenue of the different estates. It is levied 
from the landlords. The rate varies from Re. 1-9 per 
cent, of Government revenue in the district of Chumparan 
to 8 annas per cent, in the district of Patna. 

12099. What is its general application or purpose ? — To 
maintain the post ofiice establishment between the different 
police stations and the head-quarters of each district. 

12100. Part of the post office administration P— It is 
isartly under the administration of the Postal Department 
and partly under the administration of the Magistrate of 

the district. . , , , t 

12101. Then with regard to the embankment cess, 1 pre- 
sume that is to provide against floods P— Yes, it is levied 
under the zemindars, partly under the contract system 
and partly under the tucoavi system. 

12102. Are the chowkidars village constables ? — They are 
village constables. My figures gave the estimated pay of 
19 983 chowkidars in the division taken at E3 each per 
month. 

12103. It is for the village constables P — For the villaga 
eonstables. 

13104. I see that you give us the various payments by the 
Opium Department to the cultivators month by month ? — I 
think you had better ask Mr. Tytler with regard to details. 
He knows the working of the department better than I do. 

12105. You have referred to the increasing impoverishment 
of the agricultural classes. What do you think that is due to, 
ftnd what do you think their prospects are, wholly irrespective 



of any possible changes in the law or regulations of poppy 
cultivation ? — I think it is due to general improvidence com- 
bined with the system of early marriage and the consequent 
pressure of population upon the soil. 

12106, Is it going on daily P — Yes ; it is. 

12107. What is the prospect wholly apart from any change 
in the poppy question P Do you see any hope, or must it 
go on r— So far as I can see, the Goveintoent has no means 
of restricting the increase in population. 

12108 You read us another statement and I wish to ask one 
Or two questions on it. You gave calculations of the I'OSt, 
and I would like to ask what are the ordinary wages ofa 
labourer or coolie in this district, roughly speaking P — Oue 
and a half to two annas a day. 

12109. In your estimate of the cost of ploughing you put 
down two annas per plough. If that represent the wages of 
the man there is nothing left for the bullocks P — With regard 
to all these attempts at fixing the profit on the different 
crops with its relation to labour, I deprecated any attempt 
of the sort being made. I simply gave this as an answer 
that had been laid before me as the report of one of my 
subordinate officers.* 

12110. I do not propose to go into the statements in detail 
to see if thei ploughing is given at 2 annas. I will 
simply ask you whether there is an apparent mis- 
take in the cost when it is put down at 2 annas per 
plough P — I would rather you asked these questions from 
Mr. Filgate, who will be examined presently, as he is 
aware of the particulars. 

12111. Would your request on that point be the same 
with reference to the produce ? — I wish to say that 
this is professedly given as an average dimply of the 
best lands. Here I am speaking of lands in which 
potatoes, tobacco, and garden produce compete successfully 
with poppy, not of the inferior lands in which garden 
produce is not produced at all, but for lands of a superior 
class, viz., the dih lands of the village irrigated with well 
water. I do not think seven and a half seers on the large 
bigha, which is one and half times as lar^e as the poppy 
bigha, would be too much for such lands. Seven and a haif 
seers on this bigha would come to something like 5 seeis on 
the poppy bigha. 

12112. We might take this as a calculation that relates 
only to the very best land P — Thd average of the best land. 

12113. I think you have explained to us verbally that Mr. 
Lyon's calculation to which you have referred as to the profits 
of the potatoes refers to the larger bigha, and not the poppy 
bigha P — To the bigha of 4,235 square yards, the same bigha 
regarding which this poppy calculation has been made, 

12114. You refer further to the disastrous effect that any 
interference with poppy cultivation would have upon this 
district, where it is such an important industry, but it 
appears to me from the statement before us that the poppy 
only occupies 2^ per cent, of the cultivated land. Would 
the change from poppy from that 2| per cent, of the culti- 
vated land really produce depression in the prices of the other 
crops to which you have alluded P— It would practically be 
like the closing of a gold mine. 

12115. The closing of a gold mine would diminish the 
produce of gold, but what you put before us shows that 

* [NoTB.— The following letter, dated 6tli February 189i, was rece ived 
from the witness upou this question : — 

" In crosB*exauilnatioa by Mr. yi ilson on the 6tli ultimo at Bankipore [ 
was asked to reconcile Mr. P. C. Lyon's report of the charere for one plough- 
in? being two annas with the lact that a single oooly's daily wage is from 
li to "■i annas. 

2. 1 now enclose for the information of tbeBoyal Commieelontbe accom- 
paoying copy of a further report from Mr. Lyon, which fully explains the 
apparent discrepancy. The matter was also esplatued by Mr. Filgato in 
bis evidence." 

Extract from Mr. Lyon's report :— 

*• I understand that some doubt has been expressed as to the correctness 
of my statistics of the cost of oulti»ation of the poppy in the matter of 
the expenditure on ploaghing, and that it has been presumed that be- 
catise a day labourer's wages amount to annas 1-6 or annas 2, it must be im- 
possible to procure a plough, a pair of bullocks, and a plougbman on hire 
for a day's ploughing for annas 2. This figure is. however, undoubtedly e"r- 
rect 'The rate for the hire of plonghs is ' 8 ploughs for the rupee ', and 
this'includes the services of the ploughman, the bullocks, and the hire 
of the plough. The payment is made in grain, of course, in many cases, 
but is made at the above rate. Moreover, this payment is a foU and final 
one and there is no additional payment made in the shape of contribution 
to t'he feed of the bullocks or meals for the ploughman. 

" The explanation is a very simple one. The day's ploughing does not 
constitute a full day's labour for a labourer. The plough is used for three- 
orfourhourBoiily. fromS or 9 a.m. to 12 noon, and the plonghroan 
is freed for labour In his own fields or elsewhere for the rest of the, d^. 
Should he be engaged to drive the cultivator's own plough and bollocks, 
his pay for the dly's ploughing will be 3 pice (ieiua) or about 5 pies, and 
* seer (kutcba) of satua valued at 6 pi«a more, or 10 pies in all. 

•■ For tl.e purpose of comparison I may note that the ordinary hiring rtltc 
of a eart, a eartman, and a pair of cart bullocks for a full day s work ra 
only foui annas, and for this amount the cart will carry a load for 10 
mi es returning the same evening without further payment. Cart buirooks 
"remore valufble animals and much more expensive to keep than 
the ordinary plough bullocks, and the cost of a cart it «bout twe^ty tiottsi 
that of a plough." 
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the stopping of the poppy cultivation, icliile it would pro- 
duce a certain additional amount of grain, would produce 
so large an amount of grain that it would seriously reduce 
the prices. I am putting it now that it is only 2^ per 
oent.P — I said taking the special crops, toha«co and potatoes, 
which would replace opium on such lands and I added that 
the market was already overstocked with tohacco. 

12116. You said in reference to potatoes and tohacco, "if 
" the market was rapidly overstocked, prices would fall and the 
" land would have to be put under less paying crops." V\ hat 
I wish to kn"W is, considering poppy only occupies 2| per 
cent, of the total cultivated land, would the addition of that 
2J per cent, to other crops really produce the change in 
price ? — The addition of that 2| per cent, under other crops 
would not produce anything like the same purchasing power 
as the produce of the 2j per cent, under opium — the 
purchasing power for food. 

12117. If 2\ per cent, were added to the produce of various 
other crops, would that be likely to produce a very serious 
decrease in the market value of other crops throughout the 
district ? — It depends upon what the other crops are. I 
instanced tobacco and potatoes as the two crops which compete 
most with poppy, and in the case of those two articles what I 
stated about the market becoming overstocked would hold. 
If that 25 per cent, were put under less paying crops, such 
as wheat or barley, of course the effect on the market 
would be so small that one cannot say it would be over- 
stocked. But the value of soch a crop would be very much 
less than the value of an opium crop or of a potato or tobacco 
crop if the market were not overstocked. 

12118. {Chairman.) May we not take it from you that the 
«hief disadvantages to the cultivator from the cessation of the 
growth of the poppy, under the system pursued under the 
Government monopoly, would be the loss of an advance of 
<;ash which comes to the ryot at a very convenient season ? — 
Quite so. 

12119. The main advantage of the poppy cultivation to the 
cultivator is that he gets an advance without interest at a 
convenient season ? — Yes, for the payment of his rents. 

12120. When if he required money he would have to sell 
other descriptions of produce at a disadvantage?— Yes. At 
a disadvantage, or he will have to borrow from the mahajan 
at a heavy interest. 

12121. Other advantages have been stated to us, but that is 
the chief advantage ? — Yes ; that is the chief advantage. 
It materially increases the comforts and conditions of the 
grower. 

12122. {Mi: Wihon.) You have referred to the report of 
1883. I think yon were a member of that Commission which 
•nquired into the opium question ? — Yes. 

12123. I believe that Commission made a number of re- 
commendations ? — Yes. 

12124. Can you tell us which of those recommendations 
have been acted upon P — I have no special knowledge on the 
subject. Kver since writing the report I have been entirely 
disconnected with the Opium Department, and I have there- 
fore no special knowledge on the matter. 

12125. There was a very definite recommendation that the 
Act of 1857 should be repealed : do you admit that P —Yes. 

12126. That act has not been repealed, and it is now ten 
years since the recommendation was mude P— That is so. 

12127. And it is in force to-day ? — Yes. 

12128. On page 247, paragraph fi83, referring to the action 
«f the Government with regard to the cultivator, it states — 
" The Government rromises the ryot fi5 a seer for 
his opium, but it distributes the money through underpaid 
subordinates and thus makes itself an accomplice in their 
peculations." Can you tell us if any stejjs have been taken 
to remedy that state of things ? — Personally I know nothing 
on the subject. 1 know nothing of what has happened 
«ince this report was sent in. 1 have been disconnected with 
the department since then. Mr. Tytler will be able to give 
you that information. 

{Sir James Lyall.) Would it not be better, instead 
of questioning the officers of another department, to ask the 
Government of India to report to us on the matter P 

['I'he room was cleared and the Commissioners deliberated 
in private.] 

12129. (Mr. Wilson.) At page 247 of the Report of 
the Opium Commission of 1883 do you find these words — 
*' The cultivator who has kept back a part of his produce 
** may fairly urge that if he has broken his contract with the 
•* Government, the Government haa not fulfilled its engage- 
"ments with him. It promises him S5 a seer for his 



" opium, hut it distributes the money through underpaid 
" subordinates, and thus makes itself an accomplice in their 
" peculations. The remedy lies in the hands of the Oovem- 
" ment, and it is equally the duty and the interest of th« 
"Government to secure its application " ? — Yes, 1 find those 
words. 

12130. At page 250 do you find it stated — " 1 here ai;e 
"altogether i,595 ziUadars, of whom about halfgetft.ia 
"month, about a fourth get B6, and the remainder B7, 
" except in the Benares Agency, where 44 sudder zilladars 
"are paid SIO. We recommend that there shall be two 
" grades of ziUadars, the lower on B7, and the higher grade 
" on S8 " P — I find those words. 

12131. Are yon able to tell us whether or not any change 
has been made in that respect P — I am not able. 

12132. Will you look at page 267, paragraph 684, and do 
you find these words — " The authorised commission of tha 
" lumbardars is one rupee a maund, payable only On good 
•• opium. " We recommend that this commission be raised to 
E4 a maund, a rate which will be equal to 2 per cent, on tha 
price of opium at B5 per seer p — I find those words. 

12133. Are you able to tell us whether that rat« has been 
raised or not P — I am not. 

12134. Look at page 298 paragraph 779 :— " The present 
" form of the license as we have already remarked, is defec- 
" tive, and should be amended, but the spirit of the engage- 
" ment is, on the whole, faithfully kept ; and if a prose- 
" cution under section 10 of Act XII of 1857 has to be 
" instituted, the fault wiU generally be found to be quite a> 
" much with the settling ofiicer as with the cultivator. 
'' Again, the measures taken to repress unlicensed cultivation 
" are unnecessary, and do more harm than good. We believe 
'' it may be said with confidence that unlicensed cultivation 
■■ for the purpose of fraud is unknown in the poppy 
" districts. The measurement of an assamee's bnds by 
'' officers of the revenue department is a vexatious proceed- 
" ing, and we recommend that it shaU be no longer per- 
" mitted." Do you find that ? — I do. 

12133. And in paragraph 781 : — " We have already re- 
" presented, with the plainness which the circumstances of 
" the case appeared to us to demand, that the first step t«- 
" wards the abolition of illegal gratifications must be the 
" grant of adequate salaries to the native establishments. 
" Unless this step is taken, it will not only be useless to 
" look for official purity, but it will be unreasonable to 
" require it." Are you able to tell me whether any action 
has been taken upon that P — I am not. 

12136. Please look at paragraph 787 : — " Jieasurement 
" by pole should be discontinued, and a chain should 
" he the instrument employed. In the hands of native 
" surveyors a pole invariably gives results short of the trie 
" area. A native wiU always lay the pole on the ground 
«• and turn it oyer, a process which leaves, at each repetition 
" of the operation, a part of the ground unmeasured. 'Ihs 
" eiror may be only a few inches each time, but it is always 
" in one direction." Are you able to tell me whether any 
action has been taken upon that recommendation P— I 
am not. Mr. Tytler would be able to answer all these 
questions. 

12137. I think you read fi-om that report a paragraph :n 
which it is stated tha ryot is and knows himself to be 
perfectly fiee to cultivate or not as Ijc pleases P— Quite so. 
It a| pears in pai-agraph 777 :-" Every ryot who culti- 
vates the poppy is, and knows himself to be, a free a. ent 
in doing so." ^ 

12138. Do you think there would be any objection to the 
wide distribution by all possible means of a notification 
m distinct and definite terms in the vemaclar, to be 
exhibited at post offices, police stations, at opium ao-en- 
oies, weighing-places, and other public places to that elTect^'p— 
I think there would he a decided object'on to anything 
of the sort. Anyone wha knows how su.'^picioM the popu- 
lation of this country is and how easily the people ate 
agitated will understand that they would probably entirely 
misunders! and its meaning. 

12139 Yonthink it would not be desirable to publiolr 
inform the ryots of that which your Commission stated 
they knew already P- 1 think it would be undesirabU 
to intorm them of it m the manner suggested. They would 
probably look upon it as a general prohibition to cultivate. 

{Chairman.) I dare say you will recognise the peculiar 
circumstances of the Government of India. 

12140. {Chairman.). The report which has been placed in 
our hands and to which your attention has been directed in 
the questions which have been put to you by Mr. Wilson i« 
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ti Teport in -wliicli you yourself were very directly concerned. 
You are one of the three gentlemen who signed the report. 
'I here are a number of recommendations in that report 
•which -vrere very earnestly pressed upon the Government of 
India, and among those recommendations there is a parti- 
cularly emphatic recommendation that a more thoroughly 
satisfactory action throughout among the subordinate ofKoials 
of the Department should be secured by raising their salaries : 
has any action been taken upon that recommendation ? — 
So far as I understand, I think no action has been taken. 

1 2 141. Do you to-day agree with the view you expressed 
when you took upon yourself the responsibility of signing this 
report P Do you still agi'ee in the opinion that evils neces- 
sarily arise from the employment of underpaid officials in 
subordinate places? — I entirely agree with the views 
expressed in this report, not only with regard to under-pay- 
ment, but also with regard to the system of granting pay- 
ment by commission. 

12142. Do you think that the minor peculations 
which are alluded to in this report, and which you 
would like to prevent, would probably be diminished and 
ultimately removed if the stafl: were more liberally dealt 
with P— Most undoubtedly. It would be minimised, though 
I cannot say it would ever be entirely removed. 

12143. Looking at this question in the broadest possible 
way, you desire to express to the Commission your conviction, 
looking at the great mass of the cultivators, nearly a milUnn 
m number in the two Agencies, who are engaged in cultivat- 
ing the poppy, that that cultivation is willing and eagerly 
undertaken upon the terms which the Government offer P — 
Quite so. That is my firm opinion. 

] 2144. I presume that a very main inducement with the 
cultivator of the poppy is that he gets an advance from the 
Government free of interest at a time when the money 
comes in very conveniently ? — Quite so. 

12145. Is it your opinion that if the Government paid a 
higher price to the cultivator for the poppy, ultimately the 
benefits arising from an increased price of the poppy, 
through competition among the tenants for the occnpatiim of 
the land, would go to the zemindars and owners of the land 
and would not remain with the cultivator ?• — lu my opinion 
it would remain with the cultivator. 

1 2146. If the Government paid more for poppy, you believe 
the cultivator would directly benefit? — The cultivator 
would directly benefit. 

12147. Have you any view as to the sufficiency of the 
price which is now paid by the Government to the cultiva- 
tor : do you think it is adequate P — I think it is certainly 
not adequate in neighbourhoods where the competing crops 
are now ousting the poppy. 

12148. The fact that other crops are taking the place of 
poppy is a proof that the terms offered to the ryots are not 
adequate P — I think so. 

12149. {Sir James Lyall^ Reference has been made to 
the petty extortions and peculations which were reported to 
prevail among the Opium Department underlings by the 
Commission of 1883 : do not the same sort <if peculations 
and petty extortions prevail in the case, for instance, of the 
Canal Department imd other departments which have to 
deal directly with the natives? — I have no personal ex- 
perience ol the I. anal Department : it is not under me ; but 
1 have no doubt that peculations of the same kind do go on 
wherever any underpaid native subordinate has the opportu- 
nity of making them. 

12150. {Mr. Fanshawe.) We have been told that Behar 
has been denuded of mango trees owing to the demand for 
mango wood for the purpose of making opium chests : have 
you any information vou can give us upon that point P— 
This is a matter into which I made special enquiries last year 
in conpection with the question of the diminution of rain- 
fall- 

12151. Could you tell us shortly the results of those en- 
quiries ?— The result of the enquiry was to show that during 
the last three years the area covered by the mar go gi-oves 
which had been cut down in this division was 3,926 acres, 
■while the approximate area covered by new plantation was 
4,654 acres,— some 700 acres more having been planted than 
«ut down. 

12152. What conclusion would yon found on that?— The 
new plantations consist as a rule of trees from cuttings ; the 
iilantations which have been cut down for their wood con- 
sist cliiefly of trees f torn seedlings ; the trees from cuttings 



produce better and more fruit than the trees fi-om seedlings : 
so that ou the whole the food-supply of the division from 
mango trees appears to me to be rather increasing than 
decreasing, 

12153. You do not regard the cutting down of mango 
trees as tending to the loss of mango fraitP— I should 
mention that in the district of Muzuffarpnr and Dnr- 
bhanga, there is a balance against the area which has been 
planted compared with the area over which the trees have 
been cut down : so that in these two districts the supply has 
to a certain extent diminished, but not veiy mai;erially. 
I apprehend no danger wliatever to the food-supply owing 
to tiie supply of mango wood for opium and indigo chests! 
tven were the trees not replauted other crops would take 
their place. 

12154. From the results of y.mr enquiry you apprehend 
no particular danger?— I apprehend no particular danger 
±i-om the cutting down :of trees for opium and indiffo 
chests. " 

12155. You have spoken of the absence of any complaints 
as to the compulsory cultivation of the poppy ; is it the 
case that district officers or the Commissioner are in the 
habit of receiving complaints from cultivators, in matters 
connected with the Irrigation Department, for instance, or 
other matters affecting their cultivation P— Every district 
officer receives freely all kinds of complaints during his 
camping tour ; and in my experience the villagers have no 
reticence whatever iu making complaints of any nature. 

12156. So that you see no reason, with regard to the 
Opium Department, if there were complaints to be made, 
why they should not be made just as they are with regard 
to other matters, say, in the Irrigation Department ? — None 
whatever. The charge in my opinion arises entirely from 
the ignorance of the gentlemen who, no doubt in good 
faith, have conceived an entirely mistaken idea of the 
relations between ourselves and the inhabitants generally 
of the country. Every native knows that he is perfectly 
fi-ee to come and present himself before us, and they take 
every advantage of the liberty. 

121 57. You have referred once or twice to statements made 
by Mr. Wace. We shall have to examine the figures which 
you have given us, and I should like to know whether you 
and Mr. Wace have been working from the same figures with 
regard to the estimates of poppy cultivation'.P — We have been 
working altogether separately. Until the last few days 
I have been out in camp, and Mr. Wace has been at head- 
quarters. Our different statements have been made entirely 
without consultation. Mr. Wace tells me thjit the bulk nf 
his statement was recorded before the Commission began to 
sit in Calcutta. We have arrived at our conclusions work- 
ing separately and from our own points of view. 

12158. {Mr. Haridas Vehatidas.) Do you receive com- 
plaints in connection with the Revenue Department.^ — 
I receive complaints from every one who chooses to make 
complaints. 

12159. From the other departments ? — Certainly, if they 
have anything to complain of which they think ought to be 
righted, they would bring it to me. 

12160. Would they not naturally go to their department P 
■ — It depends on what the class of cOmplaint is. If it is a 
complaint against the conduct of a subordinate in the Irri- 
gation Department, he would piobably make a complaint to 
the Executive Engineer ; and if it was a complaint by a 
opium ryot, he would probably make a complaint in the 
first instance to the European Opium officer. If he did 
not get righted, he would come to the Collector. The 
people look upon the Collector and the Commissioner, officers 
of the Covenanted Civil Service, as their natural protectors. 

12161. They would naturally come to you afterwards p — 
Yes, they would be perfectly certain to come to the Col- 
lector of the district, whom they look upon as their natural 
protector : they have been accustomed to regard him as 
such for many years past. 

12162. Do you conclude that P — Yes, that is my general 
view. 

12163. In the Irrigation Department, if no complaint came 
to you, you would conclude the same thing?— Quite so. 
There is no doubt that the tendency of the low pay and of 
payment partly by commission is naturally to cause the 
lower subordinates to press the opium cultivators unfairly ; 
and those are matters which ought to be remedied by the 
Government. 



Mr. J.. 
Foriei. 

6 Jan. 1891. 
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12164. {Chairman.) Yon are, I understand, Sub-Deputy 
Opium Agent in the Behar Agency ? — Yes. 

12165. How many years' experience have you had? — I have 
had 30 years' experience, 22 in Behar. 

12166. I should like to direct your attention to one parti- 
cular point, namely, the return to the cultivatol for the 
poppy with the advance from the (iovernment as compared 
with the return which he may look for from his land from 
other descriptions of cultivation : I believe you have prepared 
a note upon the subject. You say that in your district, 
which is a very poor one, the vast population finds in the 
cultivation of poppy a most paying crop and the means of 
supporting their families ? — Yes. 

12167. Will you continue ? — Where the entire population 
depends for existence on the soil, and where every square 
yard of land is undei cultivation, it is of the greatest 
importance that their most paying crop should not be taken 
from them, specially when it occupies comparatively so 
small a portion of the total area. The area of my sub- 
division is about 1,600 square miles, the area under poppy 
only about 40 square miles ; the population is about 1,000 
souls to each square mile. I cannot give the exact 
Government revenue of my sub-division, as the figures are 
not at my disposal, but I am not far wrong in saying that 
it amounts to about Hs. 6,00,000 per annum. We have hud 
in succession four partial failures of the poppy crop, and 
yet the average annual payment for opium during the 
past ten years has amounted to lis. 11,72,593, this sum 
being the return from about 40,000 bighas of land. As 
an example of what their receipts from opium mean to 
the ryots, I have a few figures taken at random, which 
moreover are those of a year of partial failure. Figures of 
a similar nature could be given for more than a thousand 
villages. 

1216S. The figures are designed to show, I believe, that in 
the case of the villages named upon a very limited area 
under poppy a veiy large relative return is obtained by the 
cultivator .'' — Yes, 

12169. And that the return from that small area more 
than covers the rents, generally speaking, of the entire 
village ? — Yes. 

12170. Will you proceed? — The cultivation of the poppy 
appears to be specially adapted for districts which are densely 
populated by agriculturists, and where labour is cheap, as 
is the case both in China and Behar. 

12171. Are you of opinion that any changes are desirable 
in the existing arrangements for dealing with the cultivation 
of the poppy under what is called the Bengal monopoly 
system ? — I do not think any change from existing arrange- 
ments would be beneficial, as no system would better control 
the quick delivery of the opium. At present it does not 
remain more than one month with the ryots. 

12172. Do you consider that the ryot derives a substantial 
advantage from the opportunity which he has when growing 
poppy of obtaining advances at different periods from the 
Government ? — They are of the greatest importance. The vast 
mrtjority of the ryots live and die in debt, and they have 
to borrow in order to enable them to meet their liabilities 
at different intervals throughout the year. The average 
poppy-growing i-yot has a running account with his 
mahajan, to whom he mostly pays over all that he gets from 
his opium, both advances imd the price of opium when 
delivered. The sums are placed to his credit, and in the 
meantime the mahajan advances for his rent, etc. On all 
money overdrawn, interest is charged ; generally speaking, 
in the case of the better class at the rate of 12 per cent, 
per annum, and for the rest at 12 per cent, per fasl, or 
half-year, that is 24 per cent, per annum. 

The fact of being a poppy- cultivator gives to the 
ryot a reputation for stability and solvency ; the money- 
lender (who takes no security bonds) is certain of receiv- 
ing at fixed times as a lump sum in cash all that the ryot 
receives for his opium ; and he is sure of this without 
having to take any precautionary measures, such as 
yarding the ripening crop, watching the reaping or superin- 
tending the sale of the produce, in order that his own claim 
may be first met. On the other hand, the average ryot, 
who does not cultivate poppy, also has his mahajan, or money- 
lender if he is lucky, for it is not the man who is in debt 
that is considered unfortunate, but the man who is in debt 
and can get no one to cayry him on. In this case the 



money for Ms rents and expenses is not so readily advanced, 
as the mahajan, having nothing definite to rely on in the 
way of cash repayments at regular intervals, naturally first 
ivaits to see how the applicant's crops progress, and later on, 
as they mature, if the ryot is much involved, the money- 
lender, either personally or through peons, lays an embarge 
on them, watching the pressing of the sugarcane or the 
threshing of the grain preparatory to taking it over or 
superintending its sale, all of which operations require 
attention, take time, cost money, and involve risk 'and 
anxiety. Again, when the average opium ryot runs short 
of money for food, etc., between harvests, the mahajan 
makes him a cash advance, to be returned in cash 
plus interest in cash ; but when the average ryot who does 
not grow poppy runs short of food for his family and wants 
grain, the mahajan advances him, say, a rupee worth of 
grain to he repaid in kind. It is most probable that at 
the time between harvests, when the grain is borrowed, it 
will be selling dear, ol, say, at seven punchseris. At the- 
next harvesting the mahajan will take in repayment a 
rupee's worth of grain at the highest price touched by the 
new grain at the local village marts, even though the rates 
may cheapen the following day, or, say, nine panckserii 
•plus one oTtvio panchseris extra as interest, having already, 
at the time of giving the grain advance, deducted a grati- 
fication of 2 seers ; that is, for seven panehseiis he will 

receive in return, say, eleven panchseris and two seers, 

and all this for an accommodation of four or at the most 
five months, amounting for both "fasls," or the twelve 
months, to cent, per cent, or more. If, however, a ryot 
who does not cultivate has the means to borrow and repay 
in cash, he is charged, lil<e the poppy ryot, interest at 12 
or 24 per cent., as the case may be ; but the majority bor- 
row in giain to be repaid in kind, the terms of their loan 
thus comparing disastrously with those allowed the poppy 
ryot, bad as those are. It must, however, always be 
borne in mind, in j-aitial extenuation of the mahajan, that 
he seldom takes bonds for such advances except in the case 
of sugarcane, that he fi-equently has bad debts, and that h& 
very often has to carry on a ryot indefinitely in the hope 
of some day lecovering his money by the occuiTence of a 
bumper crop. I am convinced that three-fourths of the 
poppy-growing ryots in my district would be ruined if 
not allowed to grow poppy. The accompanying statements 
will show what the difference between the profits from 
poppy and from other crops is, and how much it means to 
the ryots. They could never pay their rents but for the 
opium receipts, and eventually landlords, owing to the 
accumulation of arrears, would either have to submit to a 
reduction of their rents, or to keep the iTots iu a state of 
virtual bondage, working ofl' impossible arrears. The land- 
holders as a class would be seriously affected — the larger 
ones because the opium advances and payments enable them 
to get in their rents easily from the ryots, because the 
mahajans, as has been already explained, advance freely 
to the poppy cultivators ; the smaller landlords would be 
still more affected, because anything which interfered with 
the ryot's power to pay his rents would seriously incom- 
mode them. Strange as it may seem, and light as is the 
burden of Government revenue through the permanent 
settlement, these men, like the rvots themselves, are for 
the most part in a chronic state of impecuniosity, and they 
generally have not got the ready cash to pay their instal- 
ments in time to the Government treasury. As punctnality 
in the payment of revenue is rigorously enforced, they 
would be in serious difficulty were it not for the opium 
advances to the ryots, upon which, as has been explained, 
the mahajans advance the instalments of rent payable to 
the zamindars. Let it be supposed, for example, that the 
area of a village is 500 bighas, of which 25 bighas are in 
poppy, and the Government revenue on it is Es. 250 ; the 
zamindar has to pay that sum to the Government in four 
in^talments of about Es. 62-8 each in September, January, 
March and June: an opium advance of Es. 100 (at Es. 4 
per bigha on the 25 bighas) would be paid to the poppy 
ryots in September, and if they have not ali-eady paid 
their rents, these men (with the consent of their mahajans) 
would at once pay this over to the zamindars for despatch- 
ing to the Government Treasury ; a second opium advance 
of Bs. 75, at Es, 3 per bigha, in January, sei-ves the same 
purpose. In March the zamindar pays his instalment 
fi'om the rents already recovered, and in June from the 
same source for the great payments for opium received will 
have been made to the ryots in April and May. In a good 
year these payments at the opium weighments, which are 
made in one month, amount to over ten lakhs r.f rupees in 
my sub-division alone. I may mention, to show the import- 
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ance attached to the advances, that in September last a 
hitch arose about the opium advances of a ceitain village, 
and I wished another headman to be chosen for my work : 
npon this the small resident zamindars sent in the villagers 
to beg of me to send the money at once by any one I chose, 
but to send it quickly. 

It is difficult to predict with any certainty what the 
effect would be of a stoppage of the large amount of 
cash which now flows into the poppy-growing districts 
through the Opium Department, but all ihe natives whom 
I have consulted have been of one mind in thinking that 
in my own district money is fairly plentiful only by reason 
of the annual opium payments, and that if these ceased, 
and with them the money-borrowing capacity of most of 
the ryots, the business of money-lending would be para- 
lyzed. The immediate consequence of this would be the 
abolition of cash rents : most of the ryots would have to 
borrow in grain, the burden of which is ruinous, and to pay 
rent in kind, which is equally oppressive, as in such cir- 
cumstances the rule is to take one pancheseri more per 
rupee than the highest rate touched in the market. In 
other words, such a change as that. pro|iosed would practi- 
cally involve in ruin more than a millioij persons in the 
fiaran district alone. 

12173. Your attention has necessarily been called to the 
relative value of the return per bigha from diflerent kinds 
of crops. We should be glad to hear any information you 
can give us on that point ? — It is essential to point out 
that no correct comparison can be drawn between the re- 
turns of any two crops for one season only, since some crops 
greatly exhaust the soil, which gives in consequence poorer 
returns later on, while others have not this effect. It 
bas therefore been necessary to show the returns from poppy, 
wheat, barley, sugarcane, etc., and their subsequent rotations 
for four seasons, i.e., for two years. Bfo comparison has 
been drawn in these tables between potatoes and poppy, 
because in purely agricultural districts the cultivation 
of potatoes has only to be increased for their selling value 
to fall greatly in proportion ; and as regards tobacco, it 
can only be grown with success in certain kinds of soil 
which are not commonly found in the Sewan sub-division. 

The soil of Northern Bebar is of two main distinc- 
tive kinds, called locally Bangar and Bhat. The former 
cannot be successfully cultivated without a great deal 
of irrigation, but under irrigation it gives, class for 
class, better returns than the other. I'he latter -with cul- 
tivation retains its moisture in a measure and requires less 
irrigation. No poppy can succeed properly in any soil 
without irrigation, and the opium ryots have made de- 
partmentally about 4,000 masonry wells for the better 
cultiv^ion of the poppy. These wells represent about 
Bs 5,00,000 of capital invested on account of poppy cul- 
tivation in the t^ewan sub-division alone, while, besides these 
departmental wells, there are as many more in existence 
made privately either by ryots or landholders. There 
are different kinds of soil. I therefore drew a compara- 
tive statement, having consulted at least 500 i-yots, and 
added to it of my own knowledge. 

12174. Ton have your tables here P — Yes. 

12175. Those tables which you have so carefully prepared, 
and which are of great value, will appear in the appendix, 
and wiE come before ns when we come to make our report 
You can perhaps give us now the general result P — Onthe 
very highest class, dry soils, in two years, ordinary rotation, 
a bigha of poppy would give Rs. 225-8 with its ordinary 
crop rotation. The same in mustard seed, etc., fis J05. The 
same in wheat, etc., Hs. 95-8. I may mention that sugar- 
cane, if planted in such extra fine lands, grows splendidly, 
but the " qoor " will not form and the produce is dark, and 
can only be sold as the cheaper " tira," or treacle. At the 
very best with the succeeding crop of kodo it would realise 
Es. 130, while occupying the land for iourfasls, or two 
years. In good land for the two years the poppy and its 
rotations will give Hs.150-5 : the same in sugarcane Es. 98, 
the same in wheat lis. 63-8. The next quality of dry 
fair lands in two years will give Ks. 89-10, the same m 
barley and peas, etc., Es. 62, the same in wheat, etc., Es. 45. 
Wheat is excessively exhaustive, and it has to be followed 
generally by a fallow, or nothing will grow. On the ot;her 
hand, the Bhat or moist lands that require less irrigation, 
poppy and its rotations in 2 years will give Es. 209-8: the 
same in mustard Es. 105 : the same in wheat Bs. 89-8. The 
same remark applies to sugarcane, which would grovr beau- 
tifully, but the produce is not good and would not fetch 
more than Es. 130 at the most. Good land of the same 
sort gives Es. 130 poppy, Rs. '/8 sugarcane, and Es. 69 wheat. 
Ordinary land gives with poppy and its rotations Es. 89, 
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the same in sugar cane Hs. 58-8, theeme in wheat Jdr. A. Q. 
Es. S7-8. I'oorl and, poppy and its rotationsfor two years TylUr. 
Rs. 63, the same in wheat, etc., Es. 40-8, showing that 
there is a tremendous gain in the poppy. 

12176. Are there any other matters that yon wish to men. 
tion ? — Then there is the cost of cultivation, a very important 
matter. A working household of six amongst the true agri- 
culturists is sniiicient to entirely cultivate from first to 
last one bigha of poppy, i.e., 20 Icuthas of land. The poppy 
cultivation last year in ' the tewan sub-division amounted 
to bighas 38,696, and the number of ryots who received 
licenses to cultivate this amounted to 84,651. In this 
densely-populated district there are few households that do 
not contain three working hands at least. Consequently, 
roughly speaking, 10 kuthas of poppy could be easily 
cultivated by each household ; but if, for argument's sake, the 
total cultivation of bighas 38,699 be equally divided, it 
gives about 9 kuthas per household or within their working 
capacity. However, as a fact, some households do more than 
they can themselves manage ; and other less. Also, some of 
the cultivators are high-caste Hindus whose wives and 
daughters do not work in the fields, and the same remark 
applies to the upper class of Mahomedans, and in such cases 
the men of the household are supplemented by hired labour, 
which is always paid for in grain, excepting during the 
lancing and gathering, when in cash at the rate of twelve 
to fourteen hands for the rupee. Under the above circum- 
stances, any statement of the cost of cultivation of crops in 
Sarun must be read more with a view to understanding their 
lahoriousness than as a true guide as to what they cost the 
cultivators who, for the most part, do the work themselves, 
failing which they would be idling their time, as tliere is 
no local demand for their labour. Speaking roughly, about 
three-fourths of the poppy cultivation is done free of cost 
in Sarnn by each household, and one quarter with an addi- 
tional outlay of about from Ks. 5 to Es. 8 a bigha, and excep- 
tionally Es. 10 a bigha. The men who engage in this labour 
are those who have fine lands, large yields, and generally 
fairly large holdings, with spare grain in their granaries. 
In sugarcane similarly the cultivation is mostly done with 
home labour, but a heavy deduction has to be made for the 
cost of pressing and boiling, which in the ?ewan sub-division 
is paid for by deduction from the weight or value of the 
sugar made. If the sugarcane press, boiling pans, press 
bullocks, practised stoker, and workmen are all hired it comes 
to five annas in the rupee, one anna for each item, while 
there is an equivalent saving for as much as is hoine supplied. 
Lastly, soils differ greatly in Sarun, more so probably than 
anywhere else in India, because the very dry soil of the 
South Gaugetic districts, the damp soil of Bengal, and a 
medium description all exist, adding to the difBculty of 
estimating the cost of cultivation. For instance, the first 
requires for poppy seven irrigations, the second none, and 
the third description two, three or four, as the case may be. 
With the foregoing explanation, the following statement 
will show what some crops would cost. If only hired labour 
was employed ; poppy would cost per bigha in highly 
irrigated land Es. 20-5, sugarcane in similar soil Es 47-10. 
But then, to compare it properly, you would have to put 
in two poppy crops which would be Ks. 40-]0 plus the cost 
of one raia crop, because sugarcane extends over three 
fasils. 

12177. You take the cost of growing poppy per bigha 
at Es. 20-5 ?— Yes. 

12178. You say the outturn per bigha is Rs. 150 P— Yes ; 
Es. 225-8-0 for two poppy crops plus a rain crop, that is, in 
the highly irrigated lands. 

12179. Which would be the proper receipt to compare 
with this estimate of cost P— A poor man would use 
his own labour ; he would never hire any. You may com- 
pare against it Form No. 1, the highest class. 

12180. The cost of sugarcane is Es. 47-10 P — ^Yes. 

12181. What do you take to be the value of the product ? — 
If yon compare it with the highest quality Es. 120. 

12182. Wheat costs Rs. 10-8, what is the receipt P— On 
the highest quality, and that is the only way to compare it, 
Es. 41. 

12183 The cost of potatoes is taken at Es. 40 P— I cannot 
compare it, because in the district there is no sale for 
potatoes. If the railway is handy, they will have a 
sale. 

12184 Yon do not know what they would sell for in 
PatnaP— I do not know. In any district the moment 
they get cheap it does not pay them. 

g2 
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Mr. A. O. 12185. So tliat it is the lowest paying crop P — Not the 
Tythr. lowest ; sometimes it is a very highly paying crop. If 
— there is a blight, and there are few potatoes they sell high, 
n. 1894 i;fatives do not eat potatoes as a food ; but they rather talce 
it with what we call curry. They consider it a heating 
food, and they take a small amount. It is not an article 
of diet. 

12186. Have you now given us the main points of your 
evidence ? — Yes. 

12187. {Mr. Fanshawe.) Will you kindly explain how the 
Khatadar is selected in your division P — For the last 20 
years he has been elected on absolutely the most perfect 
elective system that I know of in India. I do not know 
that there is any other elective system so good, 

12188. What is it ? — The ryots used to come to me when 
they wanted a change of Khatadar, and file past myself 
and register their votes as to the man they wanted. The 
man whom the majority chose I selected. I found after- 
wards that this was a little hard, because they are all 
poor and busy men, and jus-t then the rains are heavy : 
accordingly I said that if they would collect in the villages 
a Punchayaut, and meet tos;ether where there is nothing 
hidden, and if before the zilladar, or any responsible man 
they would have a written paper, with a list of the names 
of all the men who wished to serve, and if .5 or 6 represen- 
tative men came with that list, I would dispense with 
the attendance of the rest. The man was thus selected 
by the majority of the votes in his village. I have 
a note upon the subject. I never permit any one to be a 
Khatadar who is any one's servant. They (the ryots) choose 
their Khatadar, and I ratify th« choice if I consider him a 
good man. That is the only action I take. If I think he is 
dishonest, or has other intiuences, I do not accept him, and 
I choose another. If he is the servant of the zamindar, or 
the servant of the zamindar's gomashta, or if he has any- 
thing to do with an indigo factory, I do notjaccept him on the 
principle that a man cannot serve two masters. His interests 
might conflict, the man is absolutely an independent ryot, 
and chosen from the ryots and by the ryots. 

12189. Is he generally able to read and write himself P — 
Generally, perhaps, he can stumble through some kind of 
Hindee document, but very often he cannot. Certainly he 
cannot keep the accounts ; as a rule, the Patwari does that 
for him. 

12190. I suppose the Patwari is paid for this work p — 
He pays the Patwari something. 

12191. Is the Khatadar generally a cultivator himself ? 
Ko man can be a Khatadar unless he does cultivate, and 
that to a considerable extent makes him more or less 
responsible for his actions. 

12192. Can you tell us how he is paid for his work as 
a Khatadar ? — He gets very little according to our view, 
but then in the district very little means a good deal to 
them. For instance, he gets Ee. 1 per maund from the 
ijovernment as a commission ; and then the asamees bring 
in their opium in little earthen platters of different sizes, 
according to the amount which they have. The Govern- 
ment allows little wooden wedges made of the hardest wood 
to scrape out the opium. They are wooden, because if iron 
were used it would take a little of the earth oS the pot, 
and then the opium would be adulterated and not pure. 
There is a little varnish of opium left, and that is the 
Khatadar's perquisite. He tal;es it and scrapes it with a 
littli' iron scraper, and what comes out of that is his. The 
men are very clever at it. There is a Departmental order 
that no more is to be left at the bottom of the platter 
than would make 4 ohattacks per maund of opium. 

12193. He has this perquisite and Re. 1 per maund ; is that 
the whole of what he gets P— From Government. Then 
the cultivators allow him kharcha, or travelling allowance, 
or expense money. In my district, when I went there, 
it was high. I said long ago that it must be fairly 
assessed. It now ranges between 6 annas per bigha and 
10 annas. It certainly is not more than 10. 

12194. The Khatadar comes in to make a settlement on 
behalf of his cultivators P — That is so. 

12105. In the account that has been put before us it is 
stated that he brings in with him a list of the cultivators 
who are willing to cultivate opium . is that the case in 
your sub-division ? — Yes. 

131 9ti. We were told yesterday that in some cases the 
Khatadar does not really obtain the consent of the cultiva- 
tors before he comes in, but has his list written up at the 
head -quarters of the division ; is that within you expereijoe. 



or not ? — Certainly not ; for this reason, that, r? a rule, 
there are only certain lands fit for the poppy in the villag'-, 
and those are owned by the same men. They have rights 
of occupancy, and the lands are not changed. There ia 
very little tenancy at will. The men would desire to sow 
nothing bat poppy in those fine lands, and consequently, 
as a rule, the same ryots go on over and over again. 

12197. Do you know whether he actually consults them 
or not, before he comes in to m.ake a settlement ? — Most 
decidedly I should say so, because it is an accepted fact 
that they are mainly looking out for an advance. I have 
no personal knowledge that he talks it over with them ; 
but I am sure he does. 

12198. The first advance is made at the time of the engage- 
ment I understand ; what check is exercised to see that each 
Khatadar obtains the full amount due to him ? — In my 
district, and I suppose it is the same everywhere else, the 
opium godown is more or less a square with one gate, and 
the treasury is inside. The money is drawa, and arrange- 
ments are made for payment. Seiiarate portions are assigned 
to sub-divisions under me, and according to the list which 
the gomashtas have already given me I withdraw the 
money from the treasury, and distribute the amounts 
to each Khatadar. The Khatadars cannot go out of the 
gate when they have the money, until they have come 
either before me or before my assistant, who is a gazetted 
ofiicer, and being asked, " How much have yon received^ 
and how much are you going to sow ? The Khata- 
dar mentions both the items. Then there are certain 
papers. There is his own license, and then there are our 
t)Ooks, which are in some respects a copy. These are ini- 
tialled ; the man says, " I received so much, " and walks otf. 
The gomashta actually makes the payment to the Khatadar ; 
but some officer satisfies himself before he leaves the pre- 
mises he admits that he has received the whole amount. I 
think the gomastha actually distributes it, because we 
have a great deal of work to do, and if we did not sub-divide 
it we should never get through it. No man can leave until he 
has first acknowledged the money to myself or my assistant. 
Sometimes the ryots are very ignorant and very stupid, 
and they may say Es. 10 less or more by mistake, and in that 
case the bag is counted before myself. I only mention 
that to show how carefully it is done. 

12199. I believe the weighment of the opium is carried 
out in April or iVlay ? — Eoughly from the 1st of April. 

12200. Is any payment made then? — The following day. 

12201. Direct to the cultivator ? — Not with us, unless he 
puts in a petition to say that he wishes the money paid 
there, and not at the village, in which case I have him paid 
before myself. It is generally paid to the Khatadar : that 
is our system, because he has been chosen by the ryots. 

12202. At what time is the account finally settled p That 

requires a slight explanation. We can only pay at what 
would be called in liquor " at proof," that is to say, at 70 
consistence. Anything nbove 70 we only pay when we o-et 
the accounts back from the factory. The opium in o-omo- 
down dries a little, and on the way it goes up a little in 
consistence. The difference in value is made out in the 
opium gndown and instead of Es. 5 a seer the man may get 
on an average Rs. 5-10 on a seer. 

12203. Then the account is finally settled when vou get 

.J .*^^"*°™''*^<"' ^^"^ t^'' factory?— It oaiinot be 
settled beioro. 

12204. What month is that ?— The papers begin to come 
back from the end of May throughout June. We are hard 
at work making them out all July. There are 85 000 
ryots whose accounts have to be made up. and we get the 
thing finished, speaking roughly, during the first week in 
August. We then send for them and clear them off lono- 
before the new year's work begins. " 

12205. The balance is paid about August ?— Eou^blv be- 
tween the 7th and loth of August. 

12206. Is any date laid down in the standing orders P 

No ; it depends upon how we can manage to finish the 
account*. We are only too desirous to do the work quickly. 

12207. Is any balance allowed to remain over to the time 
when the settlement for the next year begins, in September 
or October .-'—It is absolutely against all orders, and 1 
have never seen such an irregularity committed. There is a 
recent circular on the subject. I have one dated the 2uth 
of April this year. 

12208. Do you know the elTeot of it ?— It is merely 
to say that they desire us to finish our adjustment account* 
on the 31st of August each year punctually. 
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13209. You have a standing order that they must he 
finished by the 31st of August ? — Yes; the new payments 
begin on the 30th September. 

_ 12'il0. Will you explain what the system is of granting 
licenses and receipts : in the first place, when the K.hatadar 
comes to engage, what documents does he take away and 
what documents do the cultivators get P— The whole system 
has been altered during the last three monihs. There has 
been a new manual prepared. The present system in vogue 
is this, that he takes away a license — it is a very large paper 
now, with numerous heads. The men's names are here, with 
diS'erent headino^s, showing all the payments mnde to each 
ryot, and the different valuaiions that are placed to his cre- 
dit for opium leaves, passewa, and everything. At the end 
there is a line drawn showing the whole of his account. 

12211. When does he take that ?— From the first Sep- 
tember when he comes in. 

12212. When he comes to make the engag'ementP — 
Yes, and there is a corresponding paper which is oalled an 
aoknowledtfment, or an agreement, that he takes away. 
This also has the names of the ryots and the lands they en- 
gage to cultivate. They sign that, or put their mark to it, 
to show that they have received the money and entered into 
the engagement to sow. 

12213. Does each cultivator have a separate agreement? — 
It is a big joint agreement. It was in that way some years 
ago. The men had not a separate license to grow poppy, and 
the only valid license was the one that the Khatadar took 
away. The Government, in order to legalize it, gave each man 
a license, and that is initialled by my assistant, and the Kha- 
tadar takes them all away. That was merely to legalize the 
growing of the poppy by each ryot. It was thought that it 
would be a convenient form to have his account also entered 
on it, but that is not the essential reason for the asamiwar 
license. I have the document here. 

12214. That is the original acknowledgment given to each 
cultivator ? — Yes, it is given to him as a license. 

12215. What subsequent use is that put to? It has been 
said that there no details are entered of the amount of the crop 
or the money due ? — It does not follow that they are 
ever fUled in, I am sorry to say. All the details of the man's 
accounts are entered in these papers that I have described, 
which the Khatadar holds. We have duplicates of these in 

" our office. It was subsequently an idea to fill in the man'.s 
accounts into his assamiwar document, but the men are so 
careless and' ignorant about it. I have known thousands 
absolutely refuse to take them. They say, " What are we 
to do with them," and they ask the Khatadar to keep them 
in a lump together and to bring them in again. They 
cannot read ; they rely entirely on the Khatadar. Some de- 
gire to have them written up, and then we are instructed by 
the Manual to have them written up. We are instructed 
to have them written up at the time of the weighments — 
filled up for that one- entry ; but, although we work 12 
hours a day, you can easily realize the fact that with 85,000 
of these accounts to be filled in, besides all our other work, 
we have not time to do it. They do not present thero at 
the time, and we cannot delay a second, for the work is so 
pressing. There is no provision made in the Manual for 
filling it in in September. They wish it filled in at the 
weighment, but there are no instructions to have it filled in 
in August. I heard a witness say that the August accounts 
had not been filled in, but there is no provision made in the 
Manual for filling it in in August. 

12216. When is the payment made for leaves and trash ? 
—Hitherto it has alvpays been made in August, but we 
have orders this year to pay on delivery. 

12217. You have not done that until this year ? — No, i* 
was recommended by myself I think some years ago. 

12218. If you give advances for wells, is there any iinder- 
etandinf that the cultivator who takes those advances mnst 
continue to grow poppy Tintil the advauce is paid off P — 
There is no written law on the subject. 

12219. There is an und<!rstanding P— There is an under- 
standing. He says, "give me an advance for the better cul- 
tivation of my poppy fields." 

12220. In that case you wonld be justifiedjin saying, " You 
must go on growing poppy until the advance is paid off" ? 
— We should be justified in saying it, and he would be the 
first to acknowledge that he bad to do it, because it is re- 
paid from the price of the opium. 

12221. Over what period do the advances continue for the 
wells ? — I think it is the better part of two years before it 
is repaid. It is in small instalments, so as to be light on 
them. It is for agricultural imprOT.'ment really. 

12222. Have yen ever had to call on the zamindars to 
assist yon in getting their pultivalors to cultivate this crop ? — 



Never in my life. Mr. A. Q. 

1?223. It has been stated that it has been done in some Tytler . 

instances, so that there may be a difference of practice P 6 Jan. 1694. 

— I have heard so since I have been here. 

12224 So far as you know it has never been done ? — 
Absolutely. 

12225. Is there any rule on the subject ? — None what- 
ever that I know of. 

12226. One of the witnesses in giving his evidence asked, 
" Why is it necessary to give advances without interest for 
poppy cultivation": will you answer that for us as an otficer 
of the Department P— They are not absolutely necessarj, 
hut it adds to the ryot's profits, as he gets the money free of 
inteiest ; othenrise he would have to borrow at a high 
interest. 

12227. (&ir James Li/all ) Yesterday the Eeverend Prem 
Chand said that he was in the habit of talking very freely 
with the opium cultivators, and that he knew all their cir- 
oumstanoes. He said that the mahajans will not advance to 
opium cultivators. I see that that contrarlictB your state- 
ment that the mahajans advance freely and readily on the 
poppy crop ? — It is difficult in my district to get a maha- 
jan, unless a ryot is well off, to advance to a man who is not 
a poppy cultivator. 

12228. Do you think there is anything peculiar in the 
circumstances of GyaP — I have never been there, hut I 
should not say so. 

1 2229. ( Mr. Karidas Veharidas.) Does the Khatadar 
receive all these licenses for each cultivator P — Yes. 

15230. And be distributes them to the cultivator P— Yes ; 
we see through our zilladars, to the best of our ability, that 
they have been distributed. 

12231. Do they go and inspect p— Yes ; in eveiy village ; 
their instructions are to see that they have been distri- 
buted, but as I said many of the cultivators will not take 
them. 

12232. As the advances are made to the Khatadar, the 
balances are also given to the Khatadar, and he is re.spon- 
sible for distrihutiug them to the cultivators P- Yes, and 
every rvot who has a complaint comes straight to me if ho 
does not get all that he ought to get. 

12233. The Commission has learnt in Calcutta that from 
head-qnarters an estimate is sent for the new year as to 
what quantity of opium they require ; do you receive any- 
thing of that kind, and from that do you issue instructions, 
saying that so mr.ch land should be cultivated, and that e.: 
much opium is wanted for the next year P — No; I have re- 
ceived no such intimation, except one year, 1888-89,- when 
I was told summarily to reduce my cultivation ten per cent. 
The former year I had 44,178 bighas, and when I reduced 
it to 39,748 (which is not exactly ten per cent, reduction, but 
about it) the ryots begged me not to reduce it. I believe 
at the time that I -wrote to the Opium Agent about it, but it 
was disallowed, and it was said that the orders must be car- 
ried out peremptorily ; upon which the ryots came to me 
privately, as they know me very well, asking if they might 
not sow it all -without advances. I said I hoped they would 
not do so ; otherwise, they would get me into trouble, as well 
as themselves. Then I had drums beaten in the -villages to 
say that they must not do it. Notwithstanding all precau- 
tion they sowed 1 ,500 bighas out of it, which I reported to 
the Opium Agent, who said that as it had not been done in 
bad faith he did not wish to take any notice of it and prose- 
cute them. 

12234. Yon do not regulate the cultivation of the poppy 
according to the demand P — My district is so thickly popu- 
lated, and there are only certain lands fit for poppy, so that 
there is no room for an increase ; they never increase more 
than a little. The year's measurements do exceed each year's 
engagements, but the amount is not large. There is a 
slight increase in the measurements everv year. In the 
" Notes on the Supply of Opium "page 3. the rates at which 
these adviinces are given are for irrigated lands Es. 6, and for 
non-irrigated lands E«. 4. I work cheaper. I give Es. 4 
for first advance and Es. 3 for second advance. 

12235. What is the nature of non-irrigated lands ? I 
thought the opium was an irrigated crop ?— There is a smail 
portion in my district, chietlT to the north of " the _ river, 
where the lands are never irrigated. They retain their <fwn 
moisture. 

12236. Without being .rngaled does the opium grow P— 
Yes ; as it costs less to cultivate the advance is less inmy dis- 
trict where irrigation is not so frequently repeated as m 
South Gangetio districts. 
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Mr. A. O. 12237. Without any well irrigation?— Yes. 

Ti/tler. 1223S. [Mr. Wilson.) We had a witnecs yesterday who 

„ J 7 - put the profits of opium cultivation at Ks. 150 : do you get as 

an. lti »4. jijgij g^g thatP — I must refer to these statements, which I 

have made with the greatest cure. The seasons vary. If 

there is a failure of crops, partial or total, the profits are 

very small ; if it is a good year they are more fortunate ; 

the last good year we had was four or five j ears ago. When 

I was trying to make these tables for the Commission I asked 

in the villages iis I walked through. One man took me to 

his field and said that four years ago from If cottas he 

weighed ofi at my godown as 30 seers and 5 chittaks of 

opium of the highest quality. 

12239. What would that be worth ?— Roughly 18 seers a 
bigha, that is, about Ks. 90. 'J'hen there is the seed, which is 
a most important thing, but which is left out of so many 
accounts : aoout Bs. 110 altogether. 

12240. You do not get as high as Es. 150 profit. I ask 
again if you get us high as that ?— Certainly not, it is 
impossible. 

12241. A wituess told us in Calcutta that it would pay to 
cultivate poppy for its seed, and the valuable manure it 
produces without reference to the opium? — it would not 
certainly, in my district ; but there is one thing to be added, 
the ryots often in conversation say that where no hired labour 
has to come in, the price of the seed pays for the cultivation 
of the crop, 

12242. You do not know any case in which it would really 
pay to cultivate without reference to the opium ? — I do not. 

12243. Am I to understand that the poppy cultivation 
would pay if there were no opium at all ? We have been told 
that it was possible for the seed to amount to lis. 37 per 
bigha ? — 1 sbould say that the seed cannot possibly be more 
than Es. 15 per bigha. 

12244. You think that was all a mistake ? — Few people are 
no well up in the matter as I am, as I have passed all my 
life in it : probably it was a mistake. 

12245. I am anxious that we should get it right? — I 
should say it was a mistake. 

122J6. It was the Opium Agent of this division who told 
us so ? — The Opium Agent has been a Commissioner, and 
has only lately come. 

12247. Have you the Behar Opium Manual at hand ?— I 
have a portion of it. 

12248. Will you look at page 39, paragi-aph 169, " All 
Khiitadars should be made to understand their position as 
paid agents of Government, their remuneration being the 
commission on the yield of their licenses and '' khur- 
rhun" or scraping's from the cultivatois' pots. They 
should be held i ispoasible, tlierefore, for the engagements of 
suitable lands, for the progress of the work of Jistriou ting 
advances to cultivators, who should be trustworthy men, and 
for the proper cultivation of the lands within their licenses. 
Sub-Deputy ;^ gents and Assistants in independent charge 
should exercise their discrftion in punishing lazy and 
inefficient Khatadurs by withholding their '^ khurchiai" 
and commission, or by removing tliem from their posts, if 
necessary ; " and it then goes on, " The appointment and 
dismissal of Khaiadars will invariably be under the written 
authority of the otiicer in charge ? — Quite so. 

12249. Is that quite consistent with their being repre- 
sentatives of the cultivator ? — It is consistent. They are the 
representatives of the cultivators so long as they do their 
work. I could not have a Khatadar :who would do nothing ; 
he has to help my men, to show them the lands, and when 
they go to measure he must go with them to name the 
people. If he refuses to do that, how can I do my work ? 
I could not retain him. 

12250. I only want to draw your attention to the fact that 
he is to be regarded as the paid agent of the Government 
more than of the cultivators ? — I see it noted here : he is 
leally to be regarded as the mutual agent of both. I had 
not read this section before. 

12251. Will you lefer to paragraph 108 of the same book, 
" It is usual in cases where advances are given for improv- 
ing the means of irrigation in the village to stipulate for a 
certain increase in the cultivation of poppy ? " — Yes. 

12252. I think in your statement you show that well 
advance? are solely for poppy ? — Not at aU. They are pri- 
marily for poppy, but they are used for all their other crops. 

12253. Will you refer to your own statement ? — I may not 
have used the word ]jrimarily, but 1 can explain it. 

12254. You say that these wells represent about Es. 5,00,000 
of capital invested on account of poppy cultivation ? — 
Because if the poppy had not been there they would not 
have been made. 



12255. Will you look at page 120 of the Appendix of the 
same volume. You will see there a form of wbich I will 
read a translation, headed " Behar Opium Agency Agree- 
ment, Security Form (Well advances)," and it says, para- 
graph 4, "I also agree that if I do not improve the poppy 
and do not sink a weU, the two objects for wbich I take this 
loan, according to agreement, I will letvu'n the loan lyhen- 
called upon to do so with interest at any rate that may be 
fixed by the Sub-Deputy Agent without any objection on 
my part or that of my heirs, and it I fail to repay the loan 
the Sub- Deputy Agent will have the power to realize it from 
me or my heirs and inheritors, and so long as the loan re- 
mains unpaid to the full amount of capital and interes.t 
thereon, the said Agent will have the light to impose any fine 
that he may please, and realize the same together with the 
capital and interest by imy means, and I or my heirs or in- 
heritors will have no objection to the same or to the paying 
of interest " ?— That is quite correct. This has come into 
force this year ; 1 have never had one of these agreements 
yet in use. 

12256. Did you notice from what I have read that he has 
to pay interest at any rate that may be fixed ? —I heard it. 
I am ashamed to say 1 have not read this statement myself ; 
I have not had occasion to use it. 

12257. You also hear that the Sub-Agent will have the 
right to impose any fine he may please, and to recover it 
by any means ? — I heard that. 

12258. Do you think that is a fair power to put into the 
hands of anybody?— I do not. 

12259. Did you ever hear any case, in any civilized 
country, of such a power being put into the hands of any 
one ? — I do not think it is a right thing. I think the way 
in which we have done it hitherto is quite right. I may 
add one thing. This Manual has only just come out ; it has 
only just come into use. The faults in it that are being 
found practically day by day are being corrected, and no 
doubt that will be corrected. 

12260. May I ask if this is the correct title " The Opium 
Manual, Part II, District Procedure for the Guidance of the 
Behar Opium Agency, Published under the authority of the 
Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, Calcutta, Printed at the 
Bengal Secretariat Press, 1892 "? — Yes. 

12261. And the Preface states that it is a revised edition . 
intended for the use of officers in the Behar Agency only, 
and that it contains the rules and forms relating to district 
procedure ? — Yes. 

12262. And is the agreement that has been read the form 
provided for well advances ?— It is so, but in my case it has 
not come into use yet. 

12263. {Chairman.) You admit that it is the form pre- 
scribed ?— Yes. 

iL'iy.l. (J/r, Wilson.) Is the Preface dated from the Board 
of Eevenue, Lower Provinces, 29th of July l8i<2, signed by 
T. Inglis, Officiating Secretary ? — Yes. 

12265. Will you now look at page 147, while I read a 
translation of Security Bond. 

BJiHAE OPIUM AGENCY. 
Secueity Bond. 



Khatiidar 



Number 



3iouza 



zn concern 



Zilla 



Pergunah 

I according to my own will and pleasure give in 
security the property of Ivhatadar or 

Asamis mentioned in of Mouza Pergunah 

and hereby agree that if for failure of crop for 
attachment or produce or for the death of cultivator or for 
the absconding of the cultivator, or]for the reason of defective 
cultivation or abuse of advance money or for the disappear- 
ance of produce or for any other reason the payment to the 
sircar for the year A.D. fall due, in that case, if I, 

Khatadar, be not able to make the Asamis repay at once 
the advance money I will from my own property repay the 
same. But if I fail to doit, the Sub-Deputy Agent will 
have the right according to Section 16 of Act 13 of ltj57 
(C E.) to realize the amount by the amount disposing of 
my own property. In this, I, or my heirs or inheritors 
or the Asamies for whom I stand responsible will have no 
objection, for which I sign this bond that it may come to 
use when required. 

Date month year 189 

12265A. Is that a correct translation P — Yes. 

12266. Did I understand you to say that the new agree- 
ment began on the let September ? — ^es. 
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12267. Would it he proper to begin them earlier? — Each 
year oloBes at the end of August. 

12268. Will you look at paragraph 154, "It should be 
very carefully explained to evety knatadar that he should 
engage strictly with reference to the capability of his village, 
and that should he or any of his cultivators sow less than 
the area engaged for, each defaulting ryot would he liable to 
punishment under section 10 of the same Act." What is 
the punishment in that case ? — 'Ihree times the amount of 
the advance. If he has taken Bl he is fined E3. 

12269. Is it lawful under any circumstances to pull up the 
crops?— Certainly not ; because he has done an act which is 
not correct, and he can be fined according to the law. You 
do not take upon yourself to put him right. 

12270. Do you think that pulling up the crops by an 
officer of the Opium Department is ever practised ? — Not to 
my knowledge. 

12271. It would be quite illegal P — As regards legality I 
do not know. 

12272. There is no provision in this book for any such 
punishment P — No ; I think not. 

12273 .{Chairman.) Is it within your knowledge that such 
a thing has ever been done P — No. 

12274 (Mr. Wilson.) Do you keep a list of dismissed 
Khatadars ? — I do not, because I know all my men, It would 
be a useful thing, and I ought to keep it for my successor. 

12275. You know that it is prescribed in the book ? — ^ 
know that it is. 

12276. How many have you dismissed lately?— Very few 
have been dismissed. 

12277. For what kind of oSences would it beP — If he mis- 
appropriated some of the ryots' money he would be a man 
not fit to give money to, or any act of that kind which takes 
from his character. He must essentially be an honest man, 
because he takes away the bag and has the whole of the 
money. 

12278. What do you say was the r^te of payment that they 
might fairly charge as an allowance P How much do the 
ryots give them P^In my district I have reduced it to what 
I thought fair, and it raftiies between 6 and 10 annas per 
bigha, accordins; to the wish of the ryots. They themselves 
reduce it in this way : the Khatadar asks, say, for Es. 30, 
another man of equnlly good character talks to them, and 
says, " I wiU do it for Rs. 8 if you will let me, " and so they 
reduce it amongst themselves. 

12279. Are you at liberty to vary itP — NotataU. I merely 
use my personal influence to do what 1 tbink is fair, — ^to 
help the poor, that is the main object. 

12280. You give the average annual payment for opium 
^during the past 10 years as Ks. 11,72,593, or about 40,000 
bigbas ? — Yes. 

12281. That gives an average of 29 per bigha? — I have 
not worked it out, but you must add to that the value of 
the seed, which is one-fifth o£ this amount. 

12282. Tbis is the whole of the money paid by the Opium 
Agency on an average during tbose 10 years p— Yes. 

12283. Will you refer to your tables and tell me if it 
quite agrees, and whether you have not got the average 
produce in every case, except one, much above that?— No ; 
there are different kinds of soil. Suppose there is one 
bigha producing 16 seers, there may be three more that 
produce 9. That will make 25, which would come to6iper 
bio-ha if you wiint a general average. The highest quality 
of "soil here is not a thing generally found, but such soils 
exist. 

12284. This is the average on the first page?— Yes ; the 
average payment. 

12285. You have given the value of ths outturn in these 
tables and some of them are very much above Es. 29 ?— Very 
much. 

12286. Which of them are so much below the Es. 29 as to 
restore the average?— I cannot say, because the average 
would be made in addition to these statements of fields where 
the crop has failed, where nothing has been produced. When 
you have 40,000 bighas to deal with, all the lands do not suc- 
ceed. 

12287. (Chairman.) You have not given the areas of the 
different qualities of land P— That I could not do. 

12288. (Mr. Wilson.) In the tables you have given us 
there are no examples of such low rates as would reduce the 
average to what you have stated on the first page ? — Because 
there are no lands which will produce less than my lowest 
•estimate, 3 seers, unless some calamity happens. 



12289. {0^a!>«!aM.) Is the crop subject to freqtient fail- Jfr. A. G. 
ure P — Not frequent, but failures do occur. TytUr. 

12290. Then the best land might not give 3 seers ? — Tea ; g jan. 1894. 
that is the real reason. 

12291. (Mr. Wilson.) I do not think that in your state- 
ment you have alluded to failures being so frequent as to 
pull down the average materially P— Tlie averages have fal- 
len. This Commission has come at a time when the Opium 
Department shows up very badly. In 1884 the amount was 
12 lakhs; the next year Es. 13,10,000; the next year 
Ks. 16,09,000; the next lJs.13,10,000; the next Ks.l 5,19,000. 
Then we had four bad years. This year it is Es. 11,96,000. 
It is these bad years that have pulled down the average. 

12292. Looking at the tables you have put before us, do 
not the latei pages convey an impression as to the profitable 
character of opium cultivation which is not borne out by the 
fact that the total payment from the department is only 
Es. 29 on an average P — I'o one not acquainted with agricul- 
ture. The same liability exists with all the other crops. 
Wheat, for instance, gets rust, and then the production is 
immediately lessened. I have seen the wheat not worth 
Es. 5 per bigha. 

12293. (Mr. Wilson.) Will you explain to me how or why 
it is that when you give us opium in the second year in some 
instances it is at haU the price of opiuui in the first year? — 
Because I have begun with all these crops as following a 
fallow as giving the best ; then when these crops have been 
in the ground the next year the cultivation is called " jurri." 
They do not follow the fallow; a lallow enriches and restores 
fertility. , 

12294. Wb have it in evidence that the poppy does not pay 
so well in the first year, but that it pays better in the 
second, and still better in the third, and still better in the 
fourth. Your tables appear to be at variance with that, and 
I thought you might be able to reconcile it P — I can recon- 
cile that. It is true that when you take up new land it 
does not pay so well the first year, but these are old estab- 
lished lands. I have presumed in these tables that it 
first follows a fallow, and the yield is good. The rotation 
shows how it goes down until you have another fallow, and 
then it goes up. 

12295. You say that the statement that it improves in the 
first year, that in the second it is better, and the third 
better, and the fourth htill better, relates to the cultivation 
of new land P — Yes, in new land it is not so good the first 
year, because it is not highly manured. 

12296. The tables you have given relate to old cultivation ? 
— All my cultivation is old. 

12297. In these tables you do not take credit for the trash : 
is there not a small sum paid for trash ? — I could not 
arrive at the figures. I was away in the districts working 
the whole day long. 

12298. There is a small allowance for trash P — Yes. 

12299. A witness said yesterday that he did not believe that 
the people were always paid for leaf and trash ? — I see 
everything paid before me. Whether other officers are not 
so careful I cannot say. 

123' '0. You say that the zamindar has to pay the Govern- 
ment in four instalments of Ks. 62-8 ?— Those are not equal 
instalments. I am not a Eevenue officer. I divided the 
amount into those siims because I thought they would pro- 
bably be approximately equal. 

12301. As a matter of fact they are not equal ? — I do 
not know. It is n- 1 my work. 

12302 You have told us that the commission paid to the 
Khatadar is Ke. 1 per maund P — It is. 

' 12303. Is the measurement of the land managed by a 
pole of a certain length P — Yes. 

12304. You have been asked about balances. There are 
balances left at the end of the financial year ? — There are 
scarcely ever any with me. 

12305. But there would be in some cases P — Last year was 
a disastrous year. 

12306. With regard to 1890-91 you state that theie were 
balances of Es. 5.5,000. Does that relate to the same balance 
that Mr. Fanshawe was asking you about ? — I suppose so. 
The meaning is that in some of the districts the poppy 
failed. 

12307. I understood yon to say that there was no balance ; 
I notice here that there is .i balance ; I want to know how 
it is arrived at ? — Occasionally in Districts there are out- 
standing balances if the crop has not succeeded. If the ryot 
has no poppy crop the advances received are called out- 
standing advances. 
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Mr. A. O, 12308. You have bean more fortunate in your district ; 
Tytler. that is the difference ? — That is the difference, I suppose. 

<? Jan. 1 894. 1-2309. Are you anywhere near Monghyr P — No. I am on 
' the north-west frontier of Bengal. 

12310. Do you know anything ahout a riot that took place 
therein 1891?— No. 

12311. Have you had a riot in your district ? — This year 
'n August, but it was not about opium, 

12312. About cow-killing ? — Yes. 

12313. You mentioned in your statement the large amount 
of money that Government has ndvanoed for the sinking of 
wells. It is understood that that is not a gift, but that 
it is repaid ? — Yes, without interest. 

12314. (Mr. Fanshawe.) With regard to Mr. Wilson's 
question about balances ; those, I understand, are balances 
due to the Govermnent from the cultivator P^Yes. 

12315. The question I asked had reference to what balances 
-Tpre due to the oultivatois in seitling their accounts P — Yes, 
tuar IS quite another matter. 

12316. (Chairman.) In the discharge of your duties you 
have to travel about — have you not, through your district a 
great deal ? — Yes, I go, roughly, through lo or tO villages a 
day. 

12317. You spend a large portion of the year on tour P — 
4 months. 

12318. In that way, and at that time, indeed at all times, 
you have come very widely into contact with the ryots who 
are engaged in the cultivation of the poppy ? — I am pretty 
well ail day amongst them. 

1 2319. You are well acquainted with their general views 
and feelings ? — I am perfectly confident I am. I do not 
think any one can mix with them more than I do in my work. 

12320. Do you confidently believe that if the cultivation 
of poppy in this district were prohibited such prohibition 
would be disapproved by the people P — In my own district, 
I cannot realise the result ; in the majority of oases, I think 
it would be financial ruin 

12321. As regards the opinion of the people, can you speak 
with confidence P— I have asked them. I have tried to explain 
it to them. I did not say it to too many of them, because 
they would get alarmed. I'hey said they did not know what 
they would do' if it was stopped. 

12322. So far as you have had opportunities of judging of 
their views, they would greatly regret the prohibition of the 
cultivation of the poppy ? — I am confident of it. 

12323. Are you acquainted with the report of the Oommis- 
sion appointed by the Government of India to enquire into 
the working of the Opium Department which reported in 
1883 P— Yes. 

12324. Have you read that report ? — Years ago ; not since. 

12325. Eeference is made in this report to certain defects 
in the administration of the department, more particularly 
with regard to the lower grades of native officials employed. 
It is sugsjested that it may frequently happen that they 
receive giatifications from the ryots ; are you acquainted 
with anything of the kind ? — I am sure that they do, but 
how they receive it and at what rate I cannot say. I have 
always done my best to unravel any complaint made to me, 
but I do not consider it consistent with my position to try 
and fen-et out things unless people complain. 

12326. Can you suggest a remedy for this state of things. 
Do you know what was recommended in the report P — I 
think an increased salary. 

12327. What do you say to that? — I should say it 
wonld be a capital thing. It would give them more self.» 
respect, and I think they would be more chary of risking 
their appointments by committing any irregularity. 

12328. The report alludes to the repayment of advances 
by cultivators : do you consider that surticient allowance 
i» made in ths event of a failure of the crops— a sufficient 



time to return ? — Of course, it is my own inplination to ba 
generous, but one has to think of the general tax-payer. 
These men have taken theit money from the Govemmeht 
and the general tax-payer shoald not be the loser. They 
ought to pay it as soon as they fairly can. It is never 
collected from them until the other harvests comes in 
because, as a matter of fact, they never have money to 
pay. 

12329. Do you agree with the recommendation of the 
Commission that the principle of considering tbe paying 
capacity of the cultivator, and not the extent to which 
his crop has failed from circumstances beyond his con. 
trol, is an unjust principle p — I do not think that it is right, 
because he would get skck in his work, and the tax-payer 
would be paying for his slackness. 

12330. Have you any other suggestions to make for 
improving the work of the Department with which you 
are so familiar p — I have not. I must confess I should 
like to see a little more given for the opium. 

12331. You would recommend that better prices should 
be given for tlie opium? — Yes; it is infinitely more 

■ paying than any other crop even now, but it is risky — tbe 
hail destroys it, and it is liable to blight. 

12332. Do you think if a better price were paid for 
the opium, the advantage would permanently remain with 
the ryot, and would not ultimately go to the zamindar or 
land owner ? — I think not, because the majority of men 
in my district have rights of occupancy. There are a 
certain number of tenants-at-will, but the number is 
comparatively small in Sarun. 

12333. In your district the majority are secured against 
increased demands for rent by the enjoyment of rights 
of occupancy ? — Yes. 

12334. To conclude, you would tell us generally that 
you believe the opium crops is one to which the people 
of this district attach great importance, and which they 
would be sorry if they were no longer permitted to 
cultivate P — Certainly, as regards Sarun. 

12335. (Mr. Pease.)} May I ask whether any of your 
sub-agents, gomashtas, or other?, make requisitions upon 
the ryots for food for themselves and their horses ? — They 
are not allowed. It is my constant habit to explain to my 
ryots that they are to give nothing, even if it is asked 
for. I explain to them that the men are paid by the 
Government and receive emoluments of different kinds 
for their sustenance, and that they are not sent there to 
harry the natives in any way. 

12336. I asked whether rou know that that has been 
the practice ? — If you stay long enough in India you will 
know how it is with the subordinates of any establish- 
ment : it is not the case of opium merely. Travelling in 
the country you may fairly well Siiy that they pay uothinsj 
for their food. I do not mean the zilladar, who is there 
always ; but when the gomashta is passing through, pro- 
bably the Khatadar or the asamis will give him some 
grain. 

12337. {Mr. Wilson) Is it the fact that tlie first 
grade zilladars .ire paid Es. 7 ; second class Rs. 6; and tb e 
third class Bs. 6 a month ? — Yes, and burkundazes Es. 4- 
you must necessarily attach three or four to each gomashta, 
because he has no means of sending the senior officer's 
communications to his subordinates unless he has people to 
run with messages. 

12338. They are messengers ?— And they themselves 
ultimately become zilladars. When there is anything to 
be done in a zillah, if the zilladar wants assistance in 
measuring, one of these men is deputed to help him. In that 
way he learns the work, and when a vacancy occurs, if he 
is a good man, he is put in. 

12339. Are all these men engaged the whole of their 
time ?— Yes, in my district always engaged. 

_ 12340. Are they at liberty to undertake other occupa- 
tions ?— Certainly not. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. T. E, 

Filgate. 



Mr. T. E. FiLOATB called in and examined. 
I believe you came to India in 



12341. (Chairman) 
1876?— Yes. 

12342. You are Manager of the Burhowlie Indigo 
Factory in Chupra, and General Manager in India for the 
Bengal Indigo Manufactory Company, Ld., of Man- 
chester ? — Yes. 



12343. You have been an indigo planter in Behar for 
the last seventeen years ? — Yes. 

12344. For the last nine years you have been Manager 
of the Shapur Mircha Indigo concern in Tirhootp— Yes. 

12345. In your position have you come m contact 
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largely with the ryots?— In my own particular district and 
my particular factory certainly. 

12346. What do you say as to the disposition of the 
ryots to enter into engagements with the Opium Depart- 
ment to grow opium, receiving, us they do, at the cnmmence- 
inent of the engagement an advance P — 'They are most 
favourably disposed to it. The ryots apply for advances of 
their own accord, and are always ready to take the Grovem- 
taevt advance, and, as far as my own personal experience 
^nes, a ryot who grows poppy pays most of the rent, if not 
all, from his profits from liis opium lands. Government 
make advances on the small bigha, whereas a ryot pays his 
rent on the petguniiah bigha which varies from 5g-bath 
to an 8-hath bigha. In the Shapur Mirclia Dehat from 
1 to 2 annas of the Dehat area is under poppy. The 
Governunent advance is Rs. 3 per bigha in light lands, and 
lis. 6 in the l)anghur lands ; the advance is made in 
Bhadon (August — September). The crop is sown in Kartik 
<Oetober— November), but can be sown as late as Uecen\ber 
15th. The produce is collected in Ma;;h (January- February). 
The ryots dry and turn it over several times, and finally it 
is weighed out in Bysack (April). A ryot grows from tV 
to X of his holding in poppy. light lands give from 4-7 
seers per bigha: Banghur lands 10-15 The ryot receives 
Its 5 per seer per first quality ; at the time of weighments 
he receives j of the price, and in Bhadon his account is 
made up, when he receives the balance as well as his new 
advance. The reed comes from Telpa in the Chupra 
district. The ryot sows at the rate of 2^ seers of seed 
per bigha. In addition to the opium weighed out to 
Goveinment the seed is sold for oil and used by the 
ryots for lighting and culinary purposes. In some lands for 
which the ryot receives an advance the poppy does not 
do well. Government always takes back the advance 
made. Poppy grown in Banghur lands on irrigation pays 
much better than in liglit lands, and the ryots are very 
keen to take advances. A ryot prefers a Government 
advance to one from hiB mahajan ; as to the latter he 
has to pay high, if not exorbitant, interest, whereas in 
the other his interest charges are nit. A ryot can get a 
1: hadoi crop, then poppj', and in many cases indigo, within 
the year from the same land. Have never known of a case 
where a ryot takes an advance and then refuses to grow 
jioppy. 1 don't think tobacco could replace poppy. This 
year, for instance, there is some 40 or 50 per cent, more 
cultivation under tobacco than last year, and there will be a 
fall in price, as a good deal of last year's crop is still unsold. 
Tirhoot-grown tobacco is unsuitable for Hamburg and 
Amsterdam. As a rule opium is grown in the best lands. 
If ryots are not disturbed and unsettled by unscrupulous 
agitators, they are perfectly satisfied and contented. Petty 
IVIooktars stir up a lot of bad feeling between ryots and 
their landlords for their own ends. The ryots know their 
rights thoroughly and would not grow pippy under com- 
pulsion. If the cultivation of poppy was to he abolished, 
and the advance-i called in, undoubtedly it would be a very 
great hardship on the ryots in Beliar. Were Government 'to 
allow free trade in opium in a very short space of time, the 
Behar indigo planter of to-day would be able to retire 
to his native country. The Tirhoot Koeri is an excellent 
cultivator and lias very little to learn from our best agri- 
cultural chemists and tills his land every bit as well if 
not belter than many a home farmer, — certainly better 
than most peasant proprietors in Brittany and Normandy. 

12347. Have you any observations to make with re- 
ference to the use of opium? — Opium is used largely in 
the villages as medicine. It is looked upon by the natives 
as one of the most valuable drugs they have. I have met 
witSi( coasional cases of confirmed opium-eaters ; have never 
noticed that they were less robu<t or less capable of work 
than non opium-eaters. I have known a case in which a Sub- 
Registrar was an opium-eater I have observed that after 
he had his Ause was quite a different man and perfectly 
i-lear-headed. I have observed that a man who takes 
toddy or eanja to excess is a drunkard in every sense 
of the word. An opium-eater is not. 

12348. Have you any thing to tell us with reference 
to the feeling of the population of this country in contem- 
jilation of imy serious I'han^e in the present regulations affect- 
ing the pro'luction or consumption of opium ?— Radical 
changes iray or may not be undertaken in the old 
country, but they are distinctly dangerous in India. 
Western ideas should be introduced very gradually, 
and with the greatest caution, and undoubtedly the members 
of the Anti-opium party woidd pause did they for a 
moment realize that the outcome of their action may be 
ir.strnmental in applying the spark to the mine that every 



deep-thirking man in this oounti'y knows to exist, and 
should the horrors of 1857 be repeated, which God forbid, 
how they would reproach themselves. 

12349. Yon come here in a position which makes yon 
entirely independent of Governmental influence ?— Certainly. 

12350. So far as your personal interests are concerned 
as an indigo planter, how would they be affected by the 
withdrawal of the Government from the cultivation of 
opium p— They would be seriously affected financially. 

12351. How would indigo planters be afliected by tbe 
withdrawal of the Government from the manuJfacture of 
opiuiu aiid dealings with the cultivators in the purchase 
of opium if free trade were allowed, how would your 
interests be affectad ?— As indigo planters we should un- 
doubtedly benefit by it. 

123.52. 'J he way would he opened to you to enter into 
the trade? -It would be open tons to deal in purchasing 
and gi-owing p»ppy. 

12353. Therefore you come here as an entirely inde- 
pendent witness in giving evidence iu support of the exist- 
ing system p — Certaiuly. 

12354. Do you suppose that there are any serious abuses 
in the management of what you call the Bengal monopoly 
system ? — As far as my own experience goes, none whatever. 

12355. You know nothing of any acts of peculation 
or oppression on the part of the minor officials towards 
the ryots P — No. 

12356. Do you think that if such practices extensively 
prevailed you would have heard of them p— 1 should be 
bound to have heard of them, I think, if ihey had prevailed. 
Of course, 1 an: speaking as to my own particular district 
and my portion of the district. 

12357. (Mr. Wilson.) Mr. Korbes gave as a calculation 
as to the cost of ploughing, in which four ploughings were to 
be done at 2 annas : I did not under.stand bow it could he so 
low a figure p — 'I he cost of ploughing for cultivation we 
calculate at 8 annas per bigha.* A plough receives 2 
annas per day, but really the man only works for about throe 
hours in the_ looming. He ploughs a quarter of a bigha 
twice : that is, it takes four ploughs to plough a bigha. 
Kight annas is the actual cost, it is not for a whole 
day ; we pay 2 annas for a plough, and that is for a quarter 
of a bigha. 

12358. It seems a little complicated, but you say six 
ploughings would cost Ks. 3 P— Yes, for ploughing a bigha. 

12359. To have a bigha ploughed six times would cost 
Rs 3 P-Yes. 

12360. You say that Government always takes hack 
the advance made ; what do you mean by that ? — When 
a ryot has had an opium advance, and his land is not suit- 
alile for opium or does not grow well, or if the crop has 
failed, and he wishes to return the a lyance, it is taken 
back if he does not wish to continue growing opium. 

12361. Tbe advance is settled at the time he receives 
piyment for the opium, is it not P — He gets his advance, 
but if his crop dots not cover the amount of the advance, 
it is taken back. He is not compelled to keep on his 
advance ; if he does not wish to grow opium of his own 
accord he can relinquish the cultivation of it. 

] 2362. Did you hear me read the translation of an agree- 
ment in which the Khatadar uniertakes to pay if the crop 
fails or if the man dies ? — Certainly, but 1 an spaaking oi 
the ryot, not of the Khatadar, but of my own ryots through 
their Khatadar. 

123)3. Supposing a r,ot gets a license to cultivate, and 
he receives an advance, and neglects to cultivate, what 
happens p — -In my own personal experience in my own 
particular portion of the d strict, I have never known a 
case wheie a ryot has received a Government advance and 
has refused to cultivate. 

12364. If the crop failed? — If the crop fails, and he 
has no opium, he returns his alvanoe. When the new 
a Iv.inces are made, he goes in to settle bis accounts (or it 
is done through the Khatadar) and his advance is 
returned. 



3Ir. T. R. 

Filgate. 

6 Jan 1894, 



(Mr. Fanshawe.) 
advance. 



He has not to keep up a running 



12365. (Mr. Wilson.) The Government takes back 
the aivanoe p— Of course, anyboJy who lends money tries 
to got it b.ick 

12:166. {Mr. FansJinwe) Vou mean that the man is 
not force i to go on cultivating ? — Yes. 



• No^n BY WITNESS .—** An indiijo planter always pays 8 annas a bi^tia for ploii?liing a field east and west and north and south. We don't 
consider onlj one cliass a ploughing. Six ploughings would mean six east and went and six noitb and south.] 
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Mr.T.R. 12367. (M.r. Wilson.) If the ryot was prohibited from 
Filgate. growing any more poppy, of course the present year's pro-. 

ceedings would be finished up, a,nd after that tbere would 

6 Jan. 18 94. \^q ^q more advances ; therefore there would not be anything 
called in P — The men now receive their advances, an^ they 
pay their rents at the time of the advance. They would 
find themselves in great difficulties. 



12368. You do not mean that the advances are called in, 
but that no more advances are given out ?— Yes. 

12369. {Mr. ianshawe.) Is it the custom for indigo 
planters to make advances for indigo growing P— In some 
cases under different systems advances are made. 

12370. It is the custom in some parts of Behar p— Yes. 



The witness withdrew. 



3abtt 
Dirjpal. 



Babu DiBjPAL called in and examined. 



12371. (Chairman.) I believe you are a zainindar 
from the district of Gya P — Yes. 

12372. Is opium extensively consumed in the province 
of Behar P — It is not consumed largely, but in large cities 
it is. 

12373. It has been proposed that the growth cf the poppy 
and the manufacture and sale of opium should be prohibited, 
and that the use of opium should be prohibited in 
British India except io^ medical purposes : what do 
you say to that ?— The growth of the poppy and tlie 
manufacture and sale of opium should not be prohibited 
in British India. It will cause a palpable diminution of 
the revenue without bringing about a coirespondins; good. 
Its prohibition will be an unmitigated evil, and will cause 
much bodily pain and suffering to the very class for whose 
benefit it is going to be prohibited. It will, besides, put 
them to extra expense, and thus render a country already 
so poor still poorer and more wretched in its condition. 
Any prohibitive measure will be very unpopular, and will 
never be supported by any man who has the good of India 
at heart. 

12374. Assuming that the manufacture of opium by 
Government continues, and that the use of opium is not 
prohibited, do you consider that any changes are desirable 
in the existing arrangements ? — -In my humble opinion, 
considering the question in all its phases, no change is 
needed in the existing arrangements for regulating and 
restricting the opium traffic in Bengal. Perhaps it might 
be a question to consider whether it will or will not be 
better, from the Government as well as the public point of 
view, to raise the price of opium both at the time th^ 
Government purchases, and also at the time that the 
Government sells. It will increase the revenue, will be a 
great help to the cultivator, and will also be a surer check 
to the immoderate consumer. 

12375. In the district of Gya, in which you are an exten- 
sive land-owner, what are the advantages to the ryot from the 
cultivation of the poppy under the system of Government 
purchase and advance P — In the district of Gya poppy is 
cultivated in almost every village. 'J he cultivator gives his 
best attention and the greatest amount of his labour to the 
poppy. He sets apart his best plot for this crop, and the 
landlord charges very high rent for it. This crop is of the 
greatest service to the landlord as well as the tenant, and it is 
of great importance to both. It is by the help of this crop 
that the tenant pays his rent, and thus has the whole of his 
paddy left to himself for the support of his family, and it 
is from this income that the landlord is able to pay his 
Government revenue so punctually. The time for the pay- 
ment of the advance (Dadni), the sale of opium to the 
Government (Mai Tol), and the last settlement of account 
between the Government and the cultivator (Farkhati) are 
so well arranged that ttiey fall exactly a few days before the 
dates fixed for the payment of the (Government revenue. It 
thus renders great help. If the agriculture of poppy be 
prohibited, many families of the tenants would starve, and 
the estates of many a zemindar would he sold for arrears of 
the Government revenue. 

12376. Speaking on behalf of the land-owners, whom 
you specially represent, how would they regard the prohibi- 
tion of the growth of poppy and the manufacture and sale 
of opium P — The land-holders ns a class would strongly 
oppose the prohibition of the growth of the poppy and the 
manufacture and sale of opium in British India. 

The witness 



12377. (Sir James Lyall.) How many villages do you 
own ? — Three hundred. 

12378. Do you live on your own estate P — Yes, and 
manage my own afiairs. 

12379. Do many of your tenants cultivate poppy ?— The 
whole zemindar i ; almost every ryot. 

12380. Some witnesses have come before us and told us 
that the tenants generally are unwilling to cultivate poppy, 
and that they cultivate it under some compulsion or 
improper pressure by olticials of the Opium Agent, or by 
some Commissioner or zamindar : is that true? -I never 
heard of suph a thing ; it never happened in my zamindari. 

12381. What makes these witnesses come forward and 
say that there is a general unwillingness P — I cannot 
understand why these witnesses can have made such .i 
statement. It never happened in my zamindari. No opium 
official has tyrannised over the ryots. 

12382. Do you think they could stop a ryot from ceasing 
to cultivate by threatening him, or in any other way P — No. 

12383. {Mr, Wilson.) Do the tenants all know that they 
are free to cultivate or not to cultivate? — They pay their 
rent in money, and they can do as they like. They can 
cultivate any crop. 

12384. Do they all know that P — All my lyof s, as far 
as I know, know that there is such a rule, and I have 
taken pains to explain it to them. 

12385. Do they all understand that? — As far as I know 
all the ryots know that they are at perfect liberty to cul- 
tivate whatever crop they choose. 

12386. Why did you take the trouble to explain it to 
the ryots if they all knew it ? — ^Some ryots may not know 
it. I considered it my duty to explain it to the ryots. 

12387. Are the Shias more or less connected with the 
Lucl^novy people ? — These men who eat opium in Gya are 
companions or servants of people who live iu Lucknow. 

12388. Do you mean the old court of Lucknow p — Not 
specially connected with the court-peuple. 

12389. How ia the consumption of opium looked upon 
by the higher ohisses of Hindus?— They do not con.sidtr 
it a good habit. 

12390. Do they consider it respectable? — They do not. 
12391. Is it the cnse that people who can afford a large 

quantity of milk and ghi do not suffer much from opium ? — 
Yes. 

12392. And that poor people who cannot afford it suffer 
a good deal P— Yes, the weak people who caunot afford it 
always suffer. 

(Mr. Fanshqwe.) The witness added : " If they use 
it in excess." 

12393. (Mr. Pease.) Are you aware that by far the greater 
part of the opium is sold by auction, and that therefore'the 
Government cannot fix the price ; and is your recommenda- 
tion that the retail price shimld be increased? — I have heard 
that Government receives nothing less than Rs. 16 per seer. 

1239i. You say that the price of opium ought to be 
raised? — Yes, I speak of excise opium. 

1'2395. (Mr. Wilson.) May I ask what word the witness 
used when he said " in excess "P 

(The Translator.) The word " Ziyadah." 

withdrew. 



Mr. 

AlP'Xaru^et" 

Cowav 

Wilton 



Mr. Alexander Cowan Wilson called in and examined. 



12396. (Mr. Wilson.) Will you tell us what you know or 
have heaid about the destruction of crops ;it BarniP — In 
consequence of hearing thiit a crop had been destroyed because 
opium was not grown on the land I went yesterday to 
the village of Baiui near Masaurbi, toinquiro into the circum- 



stances. I had a long conversation with the Khatadar and 
others, Mr. Gupta aotins; as interpreter. They stated that 
on the 19th of December last a Kuropean Opium official, 
whose initials are C, U. G. or C. U. S., came there with 
native subordinates, and by his directions a crop of potajoes 
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was uprooted. On the aame day anothel' cultivator's land 
was elaared of cliillies by t.ie same otfieer's directions. 

123y7. {Sir James Lyall.) What Mr. Gupta is it who 
went with you P — A gentleman to whom I wais introduced 
in Uankipui-. 

12398. l)o you Ijuow *hat his profession is, or ho^ he 

The witness withdrew. 



can be iourid P — ite is in the room at the present moment. >, ' , 

Alexander 

12399. Was anybody else witTi youP — No English- Cowan 
speaking person. Tpilson. 

12400. Von I'elied Upon Mr. Gupta for whStthe natives g JaiTTsg* 

feidP— Certiainly. " 



Me. Kaeunamoi Gupta called in and exainined. 



12401. (_Sir James Li/all.) What is your profession P — 
I am a marchaut. 

12402. Wbeiedoyou liveP— At Bankijjur. 

12403. What kind of meruhaut are you P — SeeJs of all 
kinds, — oil-seeds. 

12404. Where are you a native of P — Vikranpur. 

12405. Are you a Hindu P— Yes. 

12406. You went to this village P— Yes, with Mr. Wilson. 

12407. When P— Yesterday. 

12408. What did you see there? — 1 saw a portion of land 
where it was reported that potatoes were uprooted by one of 
the Sub-Deputy Agents, whose name and particulars they 
could uot give. 

12409. Who reported that to you P — I was told here by 
Mr. Wilson. 

12410. Who told you in the village P^Tbe cultivator 
himself, the khatadar. 

12411. What was his nameP^^Jermafto. 

12412. What was his caste P— 1 did hot ask him. 

12413. What was the cultivator's namep — He is the 
cultivator. ' 

12414. I thought you said he was the Khatadar P — He is 
khatadar and cultivator, both. 

12415. Did he say wh&,t r*nk the-Buropeitn oflBoer was p — 
Afim-saheb. 

12416. He did not mention any particular ^aivk P — No ; 
he said Afim-agent-sahib. 

12417. How long before your visit did he say it hap^ 
pened ? — Eight days. 

12418. Ypu -did not see the land yourself P^-Yes. 

12419. You could not tell whether it happened or not ? — 
There were one or two potato plants there at the corner of 
the land, and other new poppy-seeds had been cultivated 
there ; the plants are not yet grown. 

12420. You are a Bengali by birth p— Yes. 

12421. Do you speak Hindustani p — Yes* 

12422. Were there many people present P^Many. 

12423. Yon called the village together? — Wheh We *ent 
there many people came and crowded round. 

12424. I suppose you asked the Khatadar whether he 
had taken the advance? — He had. 

, 12425. He admitted thatP-Yes. 

12426. Did he say why, afteif taking the advance, he had 
eultivated potato instead of poppj- P — He showed his form 
from the Opiuni Department in which the advance money 
taken by him was written. 

12427. Did he explain why he bad cultivated potato in 
land that be bad promised to cultivate poppy in P^That 
was beyond the land. 

12428. Over and above P-^Over and above what he had 
taken the advance for. 

12429. Then I suppose the question was betwfeen him and 
the Opium Agent how much land he bad agreed fur and 
whether the measurement was correct P— ^Yes, he asserted 
te bad grown as much poppy as he agreed. 

The witness 



12430. And the opium man, I suppose, said he had 
not P— His report was that the Opium Agent wanted him 
to cultivate more land ttan he had taken an advance for. 

12431. (Mr. Earidas Vehari.ias.) Y'ou say there was 
another piece in which opium was grown formerly P — Yes. 

12432. Were the plants grown ?— Yes. 

12433. In tbe adjoining piece the newly cultivated plants 
were only small P — In the p;irt where the potatoes were 
there is nO plai:it now ; only seeds have been sown. 

12434. Could you see the seed P — No. 

12435. The cultivator said the seed had been sown P — Yes. 

12436. {Mr. Pease.) When the Agent asked the Khatadar 
to root out the potatoes did the Khatadar doit himself, or 
di(^ tbe Agent employ somebody to do it? — He did not do 
it himself ; it was reported that boys and other people 
under the orders of tbe Agent or Sahib uprooted those plants, 

12437. Do you think that these pei-sohs >v-er'e paid by, the 
Opiurii Sahib to liproot the potatoes P— I did n6t ask. 

12438. They did it under his orders ?— Under his ofderS 
they were uprooted. 

12439. Were tliese boys tbe servants of the Opium Sahib P 
— No, the boys of the village. 

12440. They were under his orders P — Yes. 

12441. (Sir James Lyall.^ How much land slionld you 
think it was in which potatoes had been cultivated and then 
fipi-obted ?— About 2 cuttahs, or J^th of a bigha. 

12442. Did you ask any other people when the Khatadar 
told you this story ?— There were many people present. 

12443. And they corroborated P — Yes. 

12444. Can ydii mention any people who were there and 
who corroborated the story P — One Zahur. 

12445. Anybody else? — There were three or four Khata- 
dars present who also said that the potatoes had been 
uprooted. 

12416. Kbatadavs of other villages P — Of the neighbour- 
ing places. In the village there are three or four Khata- 
dars. Four or five Khatadars told us that these potatoes 
wei^e uprooted. 

12447. (Mr. Hariias VeJiaridas.) Were the chiUjes 
uprooted also ? — Yes. 

12448. Who told you that ? — The name of thfe cultivator 
was Bulanpasi, 

12449. What did he Bay P — tbat the chilly was npfooted 
from his land also. 

12450. Did yon see that ? — No; 

12451. He was not a Khatadar ? — ^No, he was a cnltivator. 

12452. (Sir James Lyalt.) Suppose a cultivator agreed 
io oMtivate lialf a bigha and took theiuoneyj and the Opium 
Department official came round and found that he had culti-' 
vated two cuttahs less and pointed it out, and proved it to 
him, might not the cultivator then agree that the deficient 
area should be made jjood, and that some of the crop which 
he had sown by miistake should be rooted up and poppy 
sown ?— That is not my province. I have not studied the 
subject. I do dot know what the opium law is. 

12453. They said it had been done forcibly P — Yes. 

12454. Against his will ?— Yes. 

withdrew. 



Mr. 

Karunamoi 

Owpta. 



(CUdrman.) The statement we have he.ird fronl 
Mr. Wilson practically charges misconduet against a subor- 
dinate official of the Opium Department. We shall take oare 
that this statement, isJorwarded to the Government of Itrdia 
JEor inquiry '; and when" we receive the report we will take it 



into consideration. Obvionsly it is not possible to expect 
an immediate eSplnuation from the local authority, t "feel 
sure that the Government would desire that' any matter 
■afiectihg the discipline of the service should beconduoted 
through head-quaiters. 
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Mr. A. FoBBEs recalled and further examined. 



Mr. A. 
Forbes. 

12455. (Chairman.) You wish, I believe, to correct some 

G Jan. 189 4. figufes in your previous statement P — ^Not to correct figures. 
It was with reference to the questions how I made out 'H 
lakhs worth of seed. What I referred to was the results 
of the experimental growing of opiam hy an indigo planter, 
Mr. Lawrence Crowdie, described in paragraph l.") of the 
Behar Agency's Report, 1891-92. The produce of 24 bighas 



was 144 seers of opium. The amount of resulting seed was 
84maund8, which he sold at Rs. 4 per maund. My calcula- 
tions were based on those figures. Taking the average 
outturn of opium for the Inst three years in the Behar Agency, 
the result will be found to come to between 34 and 35 lakhs 
of rupees per annum. 



Mr. T. 
StoJeer. 

8 Jan. 1894. 



The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to Monday next, at 11 o'clock, at Benares. 



At the Old Mint House, Benares- 



FORTIETH DAY. 

Monday, 8th January 1894. 



FBGSENT : 



The Right Honoubable LORD BRASSEY, K.C.B. (in thb Chaie). 



Sib James B. Ltall, G.C.I E., K.C.S.I. 

The Hon'ble Sie Lachhmeswab Singh Bahasvb, 

Mahabaja of Dabbhanga, K.C.I.K 
Sie WiiLiAM RoBEBTS, M.D. 
Mb. R. G. C. Mowbbat, M.P. 



Mb. a. U. Fanshawe. 
„ Abthub Pease. 
„ Habidas Vehabidas Desai. 
„ H. J. Wilson, M.P. 

Mb. J. Pbescott Hewett, C.I.E., Secretary. 



Mr. T. Stokee called in and examined. 



12456. (Chairman.) You hold, I believe, the appointment 
of Commissioner of Excise and Stamps and Inspector- 
General for the North- Western Provinces and Ondh P — Yes. 

12457. And you attend here to-day for the purpose of 
putting in a Memorandum on the History of the Opium 
Kxcise Administration in the North- Western Provinces and 
Oudh P-Yes. 



12458. That Memorandum will be carefully perused by 
the members of the Commsission. We propose to ask yoa to 
attend a little later for the purpose of answering any ques- 
tions that may be put to you by the members of the Com- 
mission with reference to that Memorandum, and also for 
the purpose of giving any further oral evidence which you 
may be prepared to give. — I shall be at the disposal of the 
Commission during its sittings in these provinces. 



The witness withdrew. 



Surffeon- 
Lieutenant- 
Colonel 
O. C. Hall. 



Sdbgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel G. C. Hall called in and examined. 



12459. (Sir William Roberts.) I believe you are Super- 
intendent of the Central Prison in Allahabad r — I am. 

12460. What opportunities have you had of studying the 
use of opium in your district ? — I have been Supeiintend- 
ent of the Jail for the last 17 years, and during that time I 
have only had two demands from prisoners confessing that 
they were opium-eaters, and wanting to he supplied with 
the drug as they felt the want of it — one was a European 
and the other was a native. 

12461. Have you had occasion to make special enquiry as 
to how many prisoners did take opium P — I have. 

12462. When was that P — I think it was on the 31st of 
October last. 

12463. What proportion of the prisoneis did you find in 
the jail who took opium P — I found only 161 out of my 
2,0(iO prisoners who acknowledged to having taken opium 
when free. We took a census of the whole of them. I 
was not aware of this until the census was taken. 

12464. Have you had any other experience ? — I have had 
a great deal of experience in my ophthalmic work. I have 
an eye hospital, and since I have had it I suppose about 
50,000 patients have passed through my hands. 

12465. Have you had experience of dispensary work in 
the North- Western Provinces P-^Yea. I have years ago, 
before 1876. 

12466. Amongst other things the opium habit as a cause 
of disease would come under your notice P — I have never 
noticed any diseases due to the opium habit. 

12467. What is your opinion as to the moderate uses of 
opium P — I think the moderate use of opium is not harm- 
f ql. In many cases I think it is beneficial. 



12468. In what cases do you consider it beneficial ? — I 
consider it as a tonic : it is midway between a stimulant and 
a tonic. It is much more lasting than a stimulant, but not 
so lasting as a tonic, that is to say, it has to be repeated 
daily. As far as my expe.rience goes, if a man takes »n 
ordinary dose of opium in the morning, it will last him till 
evening. He wiU feel the effect of it the whole of the day. 
He is perfectly contented to go on without it till he 
gets his second dose in the evening. Men who have come 
under my observation have asked me sometimes whether or 
not they should continue their opium, Aly general experi- 
ence has been in the habit of taking two doses a day. 

12469. What would be the amount of the doses P— They 
would take about three grains at a time of moist opium. 

12470. Have you noticed whether there was any tendency 
to increase the dose P —No. From enquires I have made, 
and these oases are mostly old men, I have found that they 
do not go on increasing their daly doses. I have gener- 
ally found that for yeai-s that they kept to a regular quantity 
averaging some 8 grains a day. When they have come 
under my care, I have allowed them to continue it. I may 
mention that 1 tried the experiment of drying the opium so 
as to bring it to the condition of powdered opium as we have 
it in England. Medical men at home always speak of so 
many gi-ains of opium as powdtr.d opium, whereas out hero 
it IS the raw opium as it is taken oH the poppy. If it is dried 
it wiU be found that 3 grains of the moist opium o.imes 
to about 2 giMins of powdered opium. A piU of 3 grains 
of opium such as is taken here, I consider to be equal to 
ahout 2 grains of English opium. 

12471. You have not seen much of the opium habit in 
young people P — I have never seen any case in young 
people. ^ ■ 
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12473. Were a large proportion of the elderlv people who 
oame unde r3'0ur notice opium eaters P — A good many. 

12473. About how many ? — I shoidd say about half. 

12474. Could you tell that they were op'um-e iters by their 
appearance P — No. I have never seen a cnse of excpssive 
opium-eating except two cases that came under my notice 
in the jail. 

12475. There is not much malaria in your district, is 
there P — No. It is not excessive. 

12476. You do not know that opium is used as a protec- 
tive against the eBeots of malaria ? — I have not seen it used 
in that way. 

12477- (Mr. Fease.) Would you advise a person in good 
health to commence the practice of taking opium daily P — 
Ko, ceiiainly not. 

12478. I rather gather from what you said that that 
would be your advice. You say that the moderate use of 
opium is actually beneficial P — If a person came to me and 
told me that he felt low and asked me if he should take some 
opium, I should advise him to do so. 

12479. You said that a moderate use was actually bene- 
ficial ? — I mean exactly on the same principle as a gliss of 
beer is beneficial. If a person wnnttd a little stinmlant and 
asked me if he should take a glass of beer. I should advise 
him to take it, and in the same way if a man came to me 
wanting some stimulant, I should certainly advise him to 
take from 2 to 4 grains of opium a day. 

12480. {Sir William Boberts.) In tlie case of a perfectly 
healthy man if he asked you about beer or opium, 1 suppose 
you leiOj-nize that it is question rather of a social nature 
than a question fur a medical man ? — Yes. 

12481. Koth habits are risky. I presume you would 
gay in ths case of a healthy man that he must take to those 
habits at his own risk P — In speaking of opium I was 
referring to natives of India and not to Europeans. If a 
native of India came to me and asked my advice as to begin- 
ning to take beer or spirits or opium, I should certainly ad- 
vi.-e him to take opium. 

12482. But if he was perfectly healthy, you would not ad- 
vise him to take anything p — -If he was perfectly healthy, 
I should not advise him to take anything at all. 

12483. (Mr. Wilson.) In what way did you take the 
census of the prisiners ; did you take it personally or did 
you get subordinates to take it ? — It was taken first by sub- 
ordinates and then I went over the men. They picked 
out the 161 men and then I inspected them personally. I 
got their statements from them individually as to how 
much they took, how long they have been in the habit of 
tnking it, their then condition of health and their condition 
of health on adinissiou into jail. Those particulars were 
sent in to the Inspector-General of Jails. 

12484. WiU you tell us generally what those men said as 
to the circumstances under which they had taken to opium ? — 
They generally said that they had been taking it for years, 
f ome of them had taken it for 15 or 20 years. I also asked 
them whether they had been increasing their doses. 'I hey all 
declared that they had not been increasing their doses, and 
they were satisfied with a certain amount and kept to it. 

12485. Tou have referred to the case of beer. Do you 
regard beer under certain cireumstances as having a certain 
dietetic value for daily use P — Certainly. 

12486. Do I understand you to say that you regard opium 
as having some dietetic value ? — I do to a certain extent. 

12487. To what extent P— To the extent I have described. 
It is a stimulating tonic. In my opinion it is midway 
between a tonic and a stimulant. 

12488. You made no qualifications with reference to beer, 
but with regard to opium you said to a certain extent : will 
you kindly explain that P — A man could not live on opium 
entirely, but I think opium would assist his digestion, and 



stimulate his appetite in the same way as beer would do. A Surgeon- 

man could not live on beer but a f;lass of beer acts as a Lieutenant- 

tonic and gives an appetite in the same way as opium Colonel 

would do. <?• C' Ball. 

12489. Have you had frequent occasion to advise opium 8 .Ian. 1894. 

for that purpose ? — N o. I should not advicf men to be^in 

opium, but I have often bees raked whether they should con- 
In ue their opium or not. 

12490. You say that the moderate use of opium is not 
only not harmful but actt ally beneficial ? - In some cases. 

12491. In what ease ?-If a man came to me sayinir that 
he was feelinir in low health and asked my advices as to 
whether ho should take some opium, I should certainly 
advise him to do so. In that case I consider it beneficial. 

12492. You limit it to the case of a man in ill-health P — 
I limit to the lase of a man who wants a stimulant. 

12493. I want to know in what number of cases that has 
occurred to you ; to what extent you have found it desirable 
to give men opium P— In lois ot cases of op ration I have 
give opium and made them t;o on with it for a time. In 
the case of slou^'hins; ulcers in jails I always prescribed a 
grain or a grain and a half of opium with the best eH'e.-ls. 
In the cases of senile ganyreen I always prescribe opium 
and with the best effects. 

12494. I understand that what you said relates sol. ly to 
the medicinal effecs of opium under n edical advice P — No. 
If a man were to come to me saying that he has no special 
disease but felt ill and rather down and askin}; me to ad- 
vise him to take opium, I should certainly advise him to 
take it. 

12495 You mentioned the proportion of the perfectly dry 
drug to the moist opium P— Yes. I tried the experiment 
myself. I weighed '6 grains of nioLst opium and brought 
it down to a little over 2 grains. I could not tell the 
exi ct amount for I had not; sufficiently delicate scales. 

121H6. (Mr. Mowhray.) I understand you to say that 
there ia an use of opium which may be described as a quasi- 
medical use P — Certainly. 

12497. Including tl at in the medical use of opium do 
you think with your experience and knowltdge of the medi- 
cal facilities in India that it would be possible to provide 
for that and to limit the consumption of opium to that and 
nothing else P — I do not think so. 

12498. Do you think that there would not be suflScient 
facilities for providing opium legitimately required for 
^aosi-medical purposes P — I should not say there would 
be. I should like to say that I have now been 21 years 
in India and have a great deal to do with the natives. I 
have never jet seen a case in which I could say to a 
man " you are taking opium to excess," nor have I in 
any ^o«i wioriem dis'-overed any case in which I could put 
down any organic disease as being caused by the excessive 
use of opium. Whatever the excess! \e use of op'um does, 
it does not cause organic disease that you could say was 
due to opium in the same way as you can say that organic 
disease is due to spirits or alcohol. 

12499. {Mr. ffaridas Veharidas.) You say you have 
only met with two cases ot prisioners confessing that they 
were opium-eaters and wanting to be supplied with the 
drug P — Only two. That is not out of the 1 61 prisoners 
I mentioned who had taken opium when free, but in the 
course of my 17 years' experience. 

12500. So that all the rest of the prisoners gave up the 
habit at once P — I did not know that they were opium- 
eaters until I took the census. 

12501. {8ir James Lyall.) It was then that they told the 
jail authorities ? — Yes. 

I presume from what you say that the use of opium is 
not vory prevalent in that part of the country which sends 
prisoners to the Allahabad JailP — 1 should say not from 
that census. 



The witness withdrew. 



The Honourable Eaja Rampal Sinqh called in and examined 

12502. {Sir James Lyall.) I believe you are Talukdar 
of Kalakankar, Partabgarh District, Oudh P — Yes. 



12503. I think you are member of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor's Council, are you not P — Yes. 

12504. How were you elected P — The system of election 
of the members for the Local Board is this. Each district 
of a province sends one representative. That representative 
is elected bjr the msmbers of the Local Board, and the 21 



representing the different districts meet at Allahabad' 
to nominate one for the Local Legislative Council ; and I 
am the elected member of those 21 district representatives. 

12505. Then you represent 21 di.4ricts P — Yes ; 24 meet 
at Lucknow, and they nominate another. 

12506. You are Honorary Magistrate P — Yes. 

12507. And a member of the District Board of your 
district P — Yes, and President of the Local Board too. 



The Hon. 
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e on. "1 2308. I believe you have travelled in England ? — I have 

Jlampal ^''''" ^en years there. 
Siiiffh. 12509. I think you have written on many public sub- 

jeets ? — ^Yes, I have a daily paper of my own. I am the 

8 Jan. 1804. editor of it as far as the Hindustani portion of it is concorn- 
ed. 

12510. I believe yon have taken part in social progi-ess 
movements and the National Congress ? — Yes; I take an 
interest in souial movements, but I take more interest in 
politics. 

12511. AVould you kindly state what your experience has 
been with reference to the effects of the consumption of 
opium ? — It is greatly consumed, a' d not only by Hindus, 
but by Mahomedans, who ure not supposed to take any intoxi- 
cating thing: they t;ike opium as if it were not intoxi- 
cating at all. 

12512. They consider alcoholic liquors prohibited by their 
religion P — Yes. 

12513. But they do not consider opium prohibited ? — No. 

1251-I'. Have you noticed any bad eifeots from the moderate 
consumption of opium ? — No, I have not. 

12515. Is it at all common in your part of the country ? — 
Very common. 

12516. Among what classes? — Even my uncle used to 
take it. He is dead. 

12517. Did he take it as a young man or as an old man p — 
As an old mun, of course ; he was advised by his hakim, his 
doctor, to talce it ; and it did him a great deal of good. 
But one day he could not get it ; he got angry, and left it 
off. He sufl'ered for about a week, but he did not take 
it again. 

12518. Do the cultivating classes take it at all, or is it 
confined n'ore to the people of the town P — I do n(t think 
they take much : some of them may, but they cultivate it for 
the profit they make. It is a source of income. If a tenant 
has four or five bighas of land, he will keep one bigha for 
the cultivation of opium, because it is so profitable : it pays 
all the rent of the season. 

12519. What would the people generally think of an order 
prohibiting the cultivation or the use of opium ? — They 
would be very much against it. 

12520. If the <-:ultivation of opium were prohibited, and 
there was a deficiency in the (lovernment revenues, what 
then P — That would be a very bad thing for the Indian tax- 
payers, because they are already very heavily taxed. If any 
tax were added now, they would feel it very much. 

12521. r>o many of the tenants of your estate cultivate 
opium p — Yes, a great many o£ them. 

12522. It has been asserted that they do not do it 
willingly, and that they are pressed to do it P — I hey are 
mo.st willing. I am an indigo planter and I am doing very 
■well. At first when I began it 1 had to persuade them to do 
it, but they would rather sow poppy than take to indigo 
planting. They now see that they now benefit by indigo 
planting, and they are now taking to it. 

12523. Do some people cultivate both poppy and indigo ? — 
Yes. Indigo is not so difficult. Poppy takes a great deal of 
trouble, labour and manuring and other things. 

12524. If it takes a good deal of labour and manuring, how 
is it that it is so populai-, cim you explain that ? — 'I'liey get 
a; good price. Everything of the poppy is useful. They 
even make cakes of the flower and sell them. Then there is 
the opium itself, and they get a pretty good price for the 
seed: they aie quite lecouped for the trouble they undergo 
in cultivating it. 

12525. A great deal of labour has to be used in poppy 
cultivation : is that labour done by the cultivator's own family 
generally, or does he get outside labour P — IMen, women 
and children, — all his family work. Sometimes they go and 
work for one another. When one man is in want of help, the 
others go and help him. They give return labour to one 
another. 

12526. I suppose there is a temperance party in India who 
would like to do away with all alcohol, opium, hemp and 
everything? — Alcohol of course : I never heard of opium 
and other things. But since the European abstainers have 
joined them, they are becoming converted to this faith, 

12527. Some of them ?— Yes. Formerly I did not hear of 
it but I now find some. The movement has entered upon a 
different phase. 

12528. Tl:erc are some, but they aie few ? — TI.ey are very 
few. 



12529. {Mr. Pease.) You stated that many of the opium 
cultivators have given up cultiviiting opium aud grown 
indigo, is that so ?— They objected at first. They would not 
take to indigo plunting until they knew the advantages of 
it. It is, as I stated, that many of tl]Ose who now grow 
opium grow indigo. They grow both at the same time. 
The opium cultivation exisied for a long time. I intro- 
duced indigo planting myself since I returned from Eng- 
land. 

12530. I want to know whether indigo is now being 
grown upon land that once grew poppy P — Indigo does Hot 
require so much trouble as poppy- It would grow there 

too. 

12531. Is it at the present time being grown upon land 
that once grew poppy F — When I first wanted to persuade 
my people to grow indigo, they were rather unwilling to do 
it. Now they have seen the advantages of growing indigo, 
and cultivate it, but not at the cost of the poppy. 

12532. (Chairman.) Many of your cultivators had been 
accustomed for many ages past to grow poppy ; then you 
wished to introduce indigo. At first there was an objection 
to undertake the growing of indigo, but tl ey ultimately 
yielded to your persuasion and consented to grow indigo as 
well as poppy ? — Yes, but not at the cost of the poppy. 

12533. They do not grow it as a substitute for the poppy, 
but they now giow both ? — Yes, 

12534. {Mr. Pease.) Are those vcho grow indigo growing 
as much poppy as they did before P — I have not taken any 
account of that, but I think they grow almost the same 
amount of P'ppy as they did belore. 

12535. You stated that persons who have 5 bighas of land 
devote 4 bighas to other crops ; could they grow on these 5 
bighas more poppy, or is it that it pays them best to grow 

1 bigliH of poppy and 4 bighas of other crops P— It is a jjreat 
trouble to grow poppy. They have to make great prepara- 
tions for it. They therefore cultivate as little as they can 
help. 

12536. It is not worth their while to pay for labour and 
grow a greater quantity of poppy than one-fifth? — I gave 
that as an idea that they do grow poppy, hut I could not 
tell you exactly rthether it is one-fifth, or one-fourth, or one- 
tenth. 

12537. But there is land that could grow poppy that is 
not devoted to it because of the labour that it involves ? — If 
they undertook more than they could do, it would not pay 
them. 

{Chairman.) I think the witness has made it clear 
that poppy is a kind of cultivation which involves a great 
deal of labour. The cost of labour provided by tlie wife 
and children and members of the man's family is not 
ma'crial; but if the cultivation is extended, and hired 
labour has to be introduced, the expense of the hired labour 
makes cultivation of poppy less remunerative. 

12538. (Mr. Wilson.) What is the general rent of land 
such as you are referring to ? — It varies from Ks. 2 per 
bigha to Rs. 8 per bigha. 

12539. Taking the cost you have mentioned as an illustra- 
tion, what mi.ght we take as the average value — how much 
rent is usually paid for 5 bighas of land ? — There are three 
kinds of land. The lowest rent paid is Rs. 2 per bigha, and 
the highest rent paid is Rs. 8 per bigha. For opium 
growing it must be first class or second class land, not third 
class. 

12540. Then it would be about Rs. 8 P— Yes, Es. 8 is the 
highest. They can sow poppy on first class land and second 
class up to Es. 4, but not below that. 

12541 Five bighas would be from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 rent ? 
— Yes, it varies. 

12542. What is the profit that can be got from one bigha 
of poppy land P — I have not gone into this matter. I am 
no authority. 

12543. You have stated in your paper that the profit on 
each bigha of poppy land would pay the rent of 5 bighas of 
land. I want you to explain that P — When a tenant cultivates 
5 bighas, sometimes he gets only one first class bigha for 
which he pays Rs. 8 and 4 bighas for which he pays Rs. 2. 
He takes that first class land for opium. Sometimes he has 

2 bighas for which he pays Es. 4. Perhaps he would pay 
Rs. 12 altogether for the 4 bighas. He takes his first ohiss 
land for opium. The opium raised from one bigha I am 
sure would fetch bim more than Es. 12. That is what I 
mean. 

12544. You say that the people are not willing to bear 
any part of the cost of prohibitive measures P — Certainly. 
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^2545. Are yau aware that anybody has ever proposed 
that they shall b^r any part of the cost P — I do not know. 

12546. Do you know that Mr. Webb moved a resolution 
in the House of Oommons upon this subject against the 
opium trade. Part of his resolution was : — " Recognis- 
ing that the people of India oufrht not to be called upon to 
bear the cost involved in this change of policy " P — I may 
liave rea,d it, but it has escaped my memory. 

12547. You do not remember that ? — No. 

I,'23i8. Do yQu knowj that he alsomovsd with reference to 
this.ma,tt.eri:. " Th^tt enquiry should be. ma]dp if any tem-, 
porary assistance from the British Exchequer should be, 
required in order to me^t any deficit of revenue which 
would' be occasioned by the suppression of the opium traffic " ?■ 
— I do remember it now that you iiave brought it to my 
milftd^ but the thing is this : if the tax yr^re to be increased, 
tlj^n such a, resolution as^that refei-red to would not protect 
the ta^^-payers of Indi%. 

1254^9. Do you know that tlje only, proposil th^t h*s 
heen ijaade with rjeference to, this question was that 
India should not have tp pp:y the cost P^-I remember it 
now. 

12560. {Mr. Mowht^ay.) In reference to what you have 
just been asked, in order thaA thej-e §hqul(l, bp no mistake, I 
woljld p.nt this questiori to you. Are you awaje that Lord 
Kimberly, the Secretary of State for India, in reply to tf 
deputation from the Anti-Opium Society, saying that Eng- 
land would be ready to bear the cost in case the opium reve- 
nue were abolished, used these words : — " I am bound 
to say that I have not the slightest reason to suppose that 
there will be any disposition on the part of the treasury to 
place a hea,vy burden upon the t^x-payers of this country " 
(that is to say the United Kingdoin) " for the purpose 
indicated. I do not think there is any warrant for that. I 
am speaking as the Minister responsible for India, noy, and 
I do not think that such a proposal to the Treasury, no 
matter w^&t the Government in power, would be likely 
to meet with a favourable resppnse P "^I have read 
th^t. 



125,5]j. I shoulil like to ask you which you regard as the 
most valuable declaration P — The one you have read, I 
believe. That comes from the Cabinet Minister. 



The Hon. 
Rain 

Singh. 



12552. With reference to a man increasing his cultivation 
of poppy, I suppose it is the case that a man could not in- 8 Jiin. J89I,. 

crease it without permission from Government P — He 

receives an advance and then he cultivates. The Government 

officials go about and see whether a certain man is capable 
of cultivating a OQijtain numLer of bifrhas. If he has not 
got epough implements and bullocks and servants, he is not 
aJUpw^d to, do it. 

12553. Have you known any instances in which people 
have wished to cultivii,te, opium and have not received per- 
mission to do so P— Yes. The arrangement is entirely with 
the opium officer, as I have said. I am not very well in- 
formed on that subject, because I have never taken trouble 
about it. They dare not cultivate unless they have special 
permission. 

12554. Have you known cases in which permission has 
been asljed and rejiused P— I do not remember now, but I 
believe I have heard that suph has happened. 

12555. [Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) Are opium crops lial'le 
to failure as well as indigo crops ? — Yes. There is a good 
and bad season for every crop. 

12556. You said that your uncle had given up the opium 
habit, and that he suf£er«d from it P — Yes. Opium-eaters 
always suffer when they discontinue the habit at once. 

12557. Can you give us the nature of his sufferings P — 
No. I am quite unable to tell you. I am not a doctor. I 
was in England when he gave it up, so I do not know. 

12558. (Mr. Fansjifttpe.) Is it the case that the cultivator, 
as a rule, has only a small portion of land fit for growing 
poppy p — Yes. It requires a good deal of trouble. 

12559. I am speaking of the character of the land. Is it 
not the case that, as a rule, the cultivator would only have 
a small portion of land fit fo^- growing poppy ? — That is so. 
It is a peculiar soil that is required for poppy. 



The witness withdrew. 
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I believe you are Civil most. That 



12560. {Sir William. Roberts.) 
Surgeon of Benares P — Yes. 

12561. And Snperin,tepdent pf the Benares Lunatic Asy- 
lum? — Yes. 

12562. What opportunities have you had of studying the 
opium habit P^Ky seiTice of 25, years has been confined 
to the North- Western Province? and Oiidh. As Civil Snr- 
jreon in various districts, I nave come in' contact with all 
classes of tlie population. As a Jail Superintendent. I 
have seen much of the criminal classes. I have also been 
Superintendent of a Lunatic Asylum for oyer a year. 

12563. Is the consumption of opium for non-Riedical pur- 
poses confinied tp any particular class or caste p— No. The 
coiisumptipn of opium for non-medica.1 purposes is npt con- 
fined to amy particular class or caste. Amongst the rural 
popul^itipn, the number addicted to the h'>bit is small, prob- 
ably not more than one or two iii a hundred, — that is a high 
estimate, I would even put it at less than that, — and the 
evil eSects from it are pr ictically rtil. 

12564. What about laree towns like Benares ? — In large 
towns like Benares tlie habit is much more common. Prob- 
ably not far from %\ per cent, nf the people use the drutf 
in. some fprn;i oi; other. Maliomedans are said to use it more 
than Hindus^ and I am assured that there are few Maho- 
mf dan families in Benares in which one or two opium-eaters 
pr smokers may not be fiiund. Nor ia its use confined to 
men. Many wpnien and children also use it. 

12565. In what form do they take it P — It is taken in the 
solid form or smoke, and I believe a drink is also cpDcooted 
of it which is u?ed at spcial functions. 

12566. Wliat is the efieot of the habit? — ^The exces- 
sive consurautipn of the drug is nndpubtedly harmful, but 
its evil effects on the free population have not forced tliem- 
selves on my attention, and particular inquiries have to be 
made in order to learn anythins; about the liabit in ordinary 
life. From this I conclude that its evil efiects are not of 
any great magnitude in these parts of the country at least. 

12567. Are many addicted to the excessive use of opium ? — 
Amongst prisoners I have seen many who were addicted to 
the excessive use of tlie drug, but they formed a small 
prppprtion of those admitted into jail, 4 or 5 per cent, at 



called in and examined, 
is a high estimate, too, I think. 



certainly been miserable specimens of humanity as a rule, 
and, deprived of their customary dose of opium, have suffer- 
ed acutely. Emaciated and enfeebled in body, loss of sleep 
and of appetite, with supervening dysentery or diarrhoea, 
have often brought them to death's door, and I have fre- 
quently had to allow them opium in order to save their lives. 

12568. To save their lives P — Perhaps that is a little 
strong. I have not frequently had to do it to save their 
lives, but I have often had to give them opium lo relieve 
the symptoms. The effect in such cases is magical. Nor 
need the allowance of the drug be continued for a, long 
time. By gradually diminisbiug the dose the habit can be 
broken. 

12569. What in your view is the worst feature of the 
opium habit P — It is in the liability to these terrible suffer- 
ings when the supply of the drug is suddenly stopped that, 
to my mind, tiie evil of the habit chiefly coiisisis ; and, 
withotit doubt, tp escape these tortures the opium-eater would 
not hesitate to commit a crime. So long as the craving" is 
satisfied, however, the habit is not one tbat conduces lo 
crime or immorality. 

12570. Have you actually known in your experience crimes 
that could be traced directly to the (ipium habit P — No, I 
only conclude that the sufferings are so great that a man 
would be tempted to commit crime. 

12571. What is your experience with regard to the rela- 
tion of the opium habit with insanity ? — As far as I have 
been able to ascertain insanity is rardy, if ever, traceable to 
the use of opium . Cases are, no doubt, admitted to the asy- 
lum in which this is the alleged cause of insanity but it 
will generally be found that the insane has been addicted to 
the use, not of opium alone, but of ganja, alcohol and every 
other liindpf intoxicant within his reach. 

12572. What is your view with regard to the moderate use 
of opiutn as a habit P — Still even when used in moderation 
for non-medical purposes, the habit is not to be defended. 
Unless required for some bodily ailment a man is better 
without it. Its habitual use, except in the smallest quan- 
tities, causes emaciation and eufeeblement of the body, saps 

the energy and duUs the mental f«culties. 

12573. What have you gathered is the opinion of the 
natives P. — The general opinion amongst natives themselves 
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Brtgade-Siir- is that in positions where energy, alertness, a clear head or 
geon-Lieuten- good memory is required, an opium-eater is nut to be 
trusted. The money spent in trralifying tlie craving for 
Uie drug, also, can no doubt often be ill-spared (that is 
tlieoretioal), and in this way the habit mu.-t often be 
productive of privation and misery to those dependent 
On the opium-eater for their support. 

12574. You mean poverty comes in there P — Yes. 

12575. You have two things, — poverty and the opium 
habit P — Yes. It is not confined to the man himself if he 
is a poor man, because those who are dependent upon him 
suffer. 

12576. What istliedispositionof the people P— The disposi- 
tion of the people in regard to the use of opium for non- 
medical purposes is largely one of indifference : that istosayj 
on the part of those who do not use it themselves. A few of 
the better educated strongly condemn its use even in moder- 
ation, though even these will make an exception in the case 
of elderly people who, it seems to be the universal opinion, 
derive decided benefit fi'om the moderate use of tha drug. 
I'he aches and pains of old age are relieved by it and life 
made pleasanter : while on the other hand the drowsiness 
and mental inactivity produced by it are of less consequence 
than in the young or middle-aged. 

12577. That is a little contradictory to what you said just 
now, when you stated that it was not to be defended even in 
moderation. Would you make an exception with regard to 
old men ? — I say that is the native opinion. I have no 
opinion on the subject myself at all. 

12578. What is your opinion with regard to the excessive 
use of the drug ? — The excessive use of the drug is universally 
condemned, and the habit considered more or less disreput- 
able, but the general opinion seems to be that its moderate 
use is not so harmful as to call for prohibitive measures, 
llany also fear that if the use of opium were prohibited, 

the people might be driven to the use of some more harmful 
intoxicant, such as alcohol. 

12579. Would you regard the opium habit in India as 
more risky and productive of more evil than the alcohol 
habit in our own countiy ? — I do not think the two are to 
bo compared. 'Jhe effects of the use of alcohol are far 
moreperaicious than those produced by opium. The opium- 
eater only hurts himself : he does not annoy other people. 

32580. I think you are connected with several dispen- 
saries P — I have a number of hospitals. 

12581. Have you had occasion to observe whether opium 
is used as a popular domestic remedy amongst the population 
here ? — We very seldom see opium-eaters in hospitals. 

] 2-582. Is opium used as a popular domestic remedy ? — I 
believe it is. i\1 others give it to their children in small 
quantities to keep them quiet. 

12583 You have not much personal experience P — No. 

1 have nopei'sonal experience of that at all, 

12584. Do you know any native who would be willing to 
contribute anything towards the cost of prohibitive 
measures P — I never heard of any, 

125S5. Have you any farther general remarks to make P— 
As a medicine opium is one of the most valuable drugs 
known to the Pharmacopoea, and there are many complaints 
from which the native of India sutlers that are most readily 
relieved by the drug ; anl, though I do not regard it as a 
safe domestic medicine, I am not in favour of putting 
ditfioulties in the way of obtaining it, either by greatly 
enhancing its price or placing heavy restriction on the sale 
of it. 'J'o treat it as a poison only to be obtained on the 
certilicate of a medical man is impracticable in this country, 
where an intelligent me lioal body exists only in the large 
towns and is not likely to exist for many a day in the rural 
districts. I know of no other way in which moderation in the 
use of the drug could lie insured. I have no experience of 
the use of opium as a febrifuge. Its use for this pui-pose 
in these parts is, to say the least, not common. 

12586. (Sir James Lyall.) In talking about the proportion 
of the rural population who tnke opium and the proportion of 
people in the towns, you say that the consumjtion of opium 
amongst the rural population is pr .bably not more than 1 or 

2 in a hundred and in large towns about 20 per cent, of the 
people use the drug in some f .rm or other ; do you mean 
that on the adult male population or on the total popula- 
tion? — I mean it on the total popnlation. but, as I said, I am 
inclined to think, that is a high per entage. 

125 S7. You say, — " The general opinion amongst natives 
thems'lve^ is that in positions where energy, alert- 
ness, a clear head or g>:oJ memory is required, an 



opium-eater is not to be trusted." Do yon think 
that would be the general opinion in respect of a man, 
say a Mahomedan, who took nothing but small doses — 
from 2 to 4 grains a day P — I do not think that would have 
much eti'ect upon him. I should not say that one grain 
three times a day would have any perceptible effect upon 
the mental faculties. It would stimulate them probably 
slightly. I have one clerk in the jail in my mind 
who used to make mistakes and forget things. That 
was how it was explained. It was said, — " He takes opitxm." 
That is the idea in the native mind, that a man who 
takes opium is apt to forget and not to be accurate. That 
is what I meant to say. 

12588. In these cases when it becomes apparent, the 
habit is generally excessive, is it not P — Yes. 

12589. (Chairman.) What quantity do you suppose this 
clerk was taking ? — I could not say but probably he was 
taking 5 grains three times a day or something like that. 

12590. (Mr. Moxvbray.) Is it your opinion that people 
deprived of the use of opium might go to alcohol p. — I think 
that if they could not possibly get any relief, if they could 
not get a dose of opium to relieve their sufferings or the 
craving for a stimulant, — they might take up alcohol instead. 

12591. That is your own opinion ? — Yes. 

12592. Is it your own opinion that alcohol for that 
class of persons would be more harmful than opium ? — 
Yes. I think so. 

12593. (Mr. Pease.) Are you aware of anybody who has 
suggested that opium should only be supplied under a medical 
certificate ? — I have not gone into that question. 

12594. (Mr. Wilson.) You have said " a few of the better 
educated strongly condemn its use even in moderation." I 
presume that the better educated natives would have the 
best knowledge of what was good or bad for their country- 
men, would they not P — There are some men who are very 
religious Mahomedans who would object to any forms of 
indulgence whatever. It is chiefly men of that sort that 
I had in my mind. There is certainly a prejudice against 
the idea of opium-eating in the native mind. 

12595. In reference to your statement that you have no ex- 
peripnce of the use of opium as a febrifuge, have jou any 
knowledge of medical men who have advised the use of 
opium as a prophylactic against fever ? — No I have heard 
of it, but I have not seen it given. I have never given 
it myself. 

12596. Have you heard it before the sittings ci this Com- 
mission begun P • — I have heard of one constituent of opium 
being given against fever — ^nar^otine, but not opium itself. 

12597. (Chairman.) The impression left upon my mind by 
your evidence is, that in your view the use of cpium, except 
in the case of decidedly elderly people, is very rarely bene- 
ficial and is foi- the most part an evil P — Surely that is 
what I think. A man is better without it, even in moder- 
ate doses, and it is bad for him if he takes it in large doses. 

1259S. In large doses it is proluctive of evil results 
of a serious nature P — Yes. The man renders himself 
a slave to the habit, ond if he stops it he suffers frightfully. 
He cannot do without it. Probably if he keeps on taking 
opium, he is little the worse. It is inconsequence of dis- 
continuing the dose that the evil occuis. As long as a man 
gets his opium, he is probably not much the worse, though 
his health suffers, no doubt. 

12599. Your life here, I presume, has brought you a 
great deal in contact with the people? — Yes. AVith all 
classes of the people. 

12600. Supposing the use of opium were prohibited 
exceptin,' for medical purposes, how do you think that 
such a restriction would be regarded by the mass of the 
peoplo ? —I think the people generally are indifferent upon 
the question altogether. Only those who take the drug 
itself would object to its being stopped : the r,;st of the 
p 'ople would not care at all. 

12601. You think that a few educated people would 
approve of it P — A few educated people would like it 
stopped. What they fear is that even if a man fakes it 
moderately, he will by and by go on to take it excessively. 

12602. There would be a more active sentiment if tbe 
cessation of the opium revenue involved additional taxa- 
tion P — There is no doubt about it- 

12603. That would create an active feelvng P — Undoubt- 
ly that would create an active feeling. 



The witness withdrew. 
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12604. {Sir William Boherls.) 
Surgeon in AUatabad P — Yes. 

12605. And Superintendant of the District Jail ? — Yes. 

12606. What opportunities have you had of studying 
the opium question P — During a residence of 21 years in 
India I have had many opportunities, in my various capaci- 
ties of Regimental Surgeon, Superintendent of civil hospitals, 
jails and lunatic asylums, of observing the effects of the 
consumption of opium both in moderation and in excess. 

12607. What conclusions have you formed with regard 
to the opium habit ? — In moderation I do not consider it is 
harmful. 

12608. What is your opinion if it is taken in excess P — It 
would depend a great deal upon the quantity taken. Taken 
in excess it might cause diarrlioea, dysentery and emacia- 
tion, perhaps, when taken for a long time. 

12609. Would you recognise excessive consumption of 
opium as one of the causes of dysentery? — Yes, I have 
seen dysentery produced by it. 

12610. Among what classes of people is the haoit most 
common ? — It is most common among criminal classes, chief- 
ly prisoners in Jails. The habitual use of opium in modera- 
tion does not, in my opinion, cause any physical or mental de- 
generation, or tend to lower the moral condition of the people. 
If taken in eitcoss for a prolonged period, more especially 
by those who are underfed, it may produce diarrhoea and 
emaciation. 

• 12611. What is your impression generally as to the effects 
of the opium habit, does it do more harm than good ? — 
I think it is almost passive — the moderate use. 

12612. Would you compare it with the tobafcco habit P — 
I think so. It has about the same influence and ellect as 
the tobacco habit. 

12613. Is there a tendency to go to excess in the opium 
habit P — A very small proportion of people take it to excess. 

12614. Have you had any experience of its use as a febri- 
fuge P — No. In this province I do not think it is much 
used as a febrifuge. I have heard of its being used, but I 
have had no experience of it. 

12615. This is not a very malarious province, is it ?— No, 
except in the Tarai distiii'ts. 

12616. Have you recognised that opium has special rela- 
tions to different constitutions ? — Yes. Of course it has a 
greater influence upon some constitutions than upon otheis. 
Some are more tolerant of it than others. 

12617. Of course you know that opium is taken largely 
not for any coinplaint, hut as a solace, or comforter or 
restorative ? — Yes. It is taken by a number of people. 

12618. Do you think that that is a justifiable use of 
opium ? — I do. 

12619. In the same way as you would justify tobacco? — 
Yes ; or very moderate consumption of alcohol. 

12620. In the case <>f perfectly healthy persons ? — Yes. 
In the cases of perfectly healthy persons. 

12621. Then the prohibition of the growth of the poppy 
in India would not meet your approval ? — No. 

12622. Speaking as a medical u)an you think it would he 
harmful ? — I think it would be very hard upon the general 
population if it was stopped. 

12623. Have you had any experience of opium as a popular 
domestic remedy — is it much used ?— It is used a great 
deal by Mahomedan races as a popular reuiedy. 

12624. For what purpose ?— For minor ailments, such as 
chest affections, bronchitis, and other ailments of that kind. 
It is also given to children in small quantities. 

12625. Have you observed whether any evil results have 
followed from its use in the case of children ? — No. I have 
never seen any evil results from it. 

12626. H ave you been able to notice or been led to the opi- 
nion that there is a dillerence between the European constitu- 
tions and the constituticms of the natives of Indiii in their re- 
lation to opium P — I do not know that there is much 
difference. 

12627. But I presume you distinguish the two parts 
played by opium. I mean as a medicinal agent or drug, 



and as a oomf ortnr or restorative like tobacco : yoU recognise 
those two distinct things ? — Yes ; I recognise them. 

12628. With regard to its medicinal effect as an anodyne 
and hypnotic, I presume Indians and Jiuropeans are on the 
same level? — If they are not addicted to opium, a smaller 
dose would be necessary — as in the case of other medicines. 

12629. With regard to the other part played by opium, 
namely, its use as a comforter or restorative like tobacco, 
would you in that matter draw a distinction between the 
relation of opium to the constitution of the natives of India 
and that of the Europeans ? — Yes. 1 should. 

12630. Distinctly P — Yes. I think they would be less able 
to take other kinds of stimulants such as alcohol. It would 
have a worse eHect upon them than upon Europeans. 

12631. Would you go so far as to say that comparatively 
few Europeans could get the full comforting and restorative 
eiTects of opium P — I have had Europeans under my treat- 
ment who were quite as much addicted to the use of the 
drug as natives. 

12632. But not innearly the same proportion P— Taking 
the population of Europeans I meet witb, — it would be very 
nearly the same proportion. 

126S3. {Mr. Wihon.) You have not used opium yourself 
as a febrifuge P — No. 

12634. Hiive you used it as a prophylactic ao;ainst fever ? 
— N 0. I have not. I have heard of its beinu; used. 

12635. Have you heard of its being used until the last 
two or three years ? — Yes. One of its ingredients, narcotine, 
was used ovei- oU years ago. 

12636. I am speaking of opium ?— It was used probably 
for the action of the narcotine in it. 

12637. I believe when there are considerable outbreaks of 
fever, and so on that physicians, or at all events apothecaries 
are sent down into those districts with medicines P— Yes. 

12638. Are they sent with supplies of opium p — In out- 
breaks of cholera they are. 

12639. But I am speaking of outbreaks of fever ?- No. 
It is not sent down in cases of fever, because quinine is so 
easily procurable now. 

12640. You have spoken of it as a solace. If you had 
a son 20 or 25 years of age, would you like him to begin 
to take opium as a solace P — No. 

12641. Have you seen the evidence given before the Com- 
mission in Calcutta by Dr. Crombie and others ? — I hav» 
seen an account of it in the papers, — so much of it as was 
published. 

12642. Do you agree with what has been reported in the 
newspapers of the evidence of wh:it I may call the official 
doctors in Calcutta, — Ur. Crombie, Dr. Harvey and others ? 
— In the main I agree with what they said. 

12643. In what respects do you not agree with them p — 
Unless I had the evidence bcfoi-e me I could not very well 
say. There might be some minor points, but with the 
general views I think I agree. 

12644. They gave very strong opinions as to its advan- 
tages as a febrifuge P — As far as that is concerned, I have 
no experience. 

12645. {Mr. Pease.) You have said that medicines are 
sent down in cases of outbreaks of cholera, are the medi- 
cines sent down for persons to take who are suffering from 
cholera, or aie tliey given to those who have not been 
attacked? — Tiiey ave given in both ca,><es. Opium is consi- 
dered a good medicine for cholera itself ; and even as a pro- 
phylactic it is given. 

12646. {Sir James Lj/all.) I understand that the com- 
mon country people in the North-VVestern Provinces are 
very little addicted to the opium habit ?— Very little — a 
very small proportion. 

12647. Much less probably than the people in the Punjab 
or Kajputana, or the Central Provinces ? — Yes ; I should 
think so. 

12647A On the other hand, they are a good deal given to 
alcohol, liquors, are they not,- the common country- 
people? — Yes. They do take a certain amount of alcohol 
liquors. I should say it is more general than the opium habit. 
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12650. How long have you had a knowledge of themP^ 
15 years. 

12651. What special opportunities for observation have 
you had ? — The inhabitants of my locality are accustomed to 
the use of opium. Many of my acquaintances are addicted to 
it. In the course of my professional practice I have had 
considerable opportunites of making such observations, and 
have made a special study of the effects of the intoxicants 
and narcotic drugs. 

12652. Have you any idea how far opium- eating or drink' 
ing is prevalent amongst them p — 75 per cent, of Mussal- 
mans, 30 per cent, of prostitutes, 80 per cent, of fakirs and 
bad characters, 20 per cent, of Hindus, 15 per cent of Chris- 
tians, 1 per cent, of Europeans (in the shape of chlorodyne, 
and morphia). 

12653. Are you speaking of adults ? — Mainly young 
people, rarely the old people. 

12654. What motives induce people to take opium ? — 
Young people generally take opium to stimulate so-xual 
passion or merely for the sake of intoxication. The idlers 
or bad characters generally take to it without any special 
object in view. 

12655. Is it easily given up either at once or gradually ? — 
The habit cannot easily be relinquished, and in no case at 
once. Habitual consumers literally writhe in agony, as if 
stung by a scorpion, when they cannot obtain their dose at 
their usual time. 

12656. Is there a marked difEerence between the moderate 
and the excessive consumers ?— Yes. 

12657. What proportion of their income do habitual con- 
sumers spend on opium ?— Well-to-do men, who take to 
opium, do not suffer any appreciable drain on their incomes. 
Men of very moderate means, specially the labourers, arti- 
sans, and other low class people, spend about half of their 
income on it. 

12658. Is there a general tendency to increase the dose ? 
— Y'^es. 

12659. What are the results of the habit, physically, men- 
tally and morally? — It is used for sexual purposes ; but 
afterwards causes impotence. An opium-eater requires 
sweets to eat with relish. He has a gi'eater craving for 
water to satisfy his thirst. Diminution in dose 
of opium considerably lessens his appetite. This also 
happens when he does not get his usual dose. The secretion 
of his intestines gets dry. His mouth becomes dry. Finally, 
the man succumbs to dysentery and diarrhoea. When an 
opium consumer suffers from these diseases, it is diiScult to 
cure him. In fact opium consumers generally die from 
these diseases. They are generally constipated, consequently 
they suffer frequently from piles. They long eagerly for 
smoking tobacco continually, so much so that in some cases 
they have to take their smoking pipe (hooka) to the privy 
for smoking. The opium consumers sleep in the latter part 
of the night, because opium produces wakefulness at night. 
Their blood gets deteriorated and has a leaden hue, as ap- 
pears from the blueness of their complexion. Opium in- 
duces perspiration and consequently diminishes the normal 
quantity of urine. In the case of females, sexual appetite 
is stimulated by opium but not diminished afterwards, as in 
the case of males. In small doses opium increases the mens- 
trual flow, but in large doses it checks it. A habitual use 
of opium renders females barren. When opium is admi- 
nistered to pregnant women, it kills the child in the womb, 
or at least does harm to it. Opium exercises a greater in- 
toxicating effect on children and young persons than on old 
persons. It is very harmful to infants and often proves 
destructive to their lives. It weakens their mental power 
and sometimes leads to imbecility. Opium-consumers are 
grenerally pale and emaciated. Their eye-lids are always 
drooping and they seem to be dozing at all times. Their 
intellectual power falls considerably below the average. 
Morally it exercises a most debasing effect on the character 
of those who consume it. They become very timid. Their 

The witness 



power of discriminating between right and wrong is lost for 
ever. They are unable to exercise any control on them- 
selves. In order to get their dose of opium they will do 
anjrthing. 

12660. In what proportion of cases do injurious result 
become apparent P— In 80 per cent, of cases. 

12661. Is opium generally believed to be a protective 
against fever P— People do not believe opium to be a 
protective against fever, but the consumers of opium do. 

12662. Is it in fact a protective ?— No, on the contrary 
when the opium consumers happen to suffer from fever, it 
is comparatively difficult to cure them. 

12663. Is it specially useful in malarious districts, or be- 
lieved to be so P— It is not useful in malaiious districts, 
although the opium consumers consider it to be a protective 
against all diseases. 

12664. Is it necessary, or believed to be necessary, to 
enable people to get through their daily toil ?— It is believed 
only by the opium consumers that opium enables working 
men to get through their daily toil quickly, but it tells 
on their system in the long run and brings them prema- 
turely to the grave. 

12665. Is the habit of taking opium looked upon as dis- 
graceful?— Yes ; no man, even if he be an opium consume):, 
would like to be called an aAmchi (opium-eater) or ckaiv 
dubdy (opium-smoker), these terms being universa,lly 
regarded in India as implying contempt and disgrace. 

12666. If a measure of prohibition were adopted, would 
it be desirable to make special provision by establishing a 
register of opium consumers for the want of those who 
are already habituated to the use of the drug ? — Yes, as has 
been done in Buima. 

12667. What would be the best mode of providing for the 
sale of opium for medicinal use ? — All the medical practi- 
tioners, whether followintr the European, the Greek or 
Ayurvedic system, should he registered, and their names 
with addresses furnished to all opium-sellers, who might 
be directed to sell opium on the certificates of the former. 

12668. What class or classes of persons should be entnisted 
with the sale for medical use, and under what conditions as 
to supervision, or otherwise ? — The same regulations should 
be observed as obtain with reference to the sale of arsenic 
and other poisons in this country. 

12669. Are you of opinion that the use of opium has any 
effect on succeeding generations ? — The evil effects of opium 
are transmitted to the succeeding generations. 

12670. {Sir William EoheHs.) What is your position in 
regard to the use of alcohol — do you regard alcoholic 
beveraces as injurious in all proportions ? — I consider 
alcohol very injurious. 

12671. Which do you consider is the most injurious — 
alcohol or opium?' — The evil effects of the two are quite 
distinct. 

12672. Do you object to the use of opium and alcohol on 
moral and religious grounds ? — Whatever I have said has 
been from a physiological point of view, and not from a 
religious point of view. 

12673. Do the statements which you have made with 
regard to the proportion of men who take opium to excess 
and the results therefrom apply simply to the people of 
Allahabad, or are you speaking generally ? — They apply to 
many other districts. 

12674. Do you think that opium stimulates the sexual 
passion more than alcohol or any other stimulant ? — I think 
that opium not only has a greater exciting power, but it 
has also the power of retarding the seminal discharge. 

12675. Are there not many other drugs used in India for 
the same purpose ? — Opium is mostly used. The property 
of retarding the seminal discharge is possessed almost solely 
by opium. 

withdrew. 
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12676. (Sir William Rol erts.) 
tised in Benares P— Over 40 years. 



How long have you prac- 



12677. What medical qunliiioationa do you possess ? — 
Doctor of Medicine and M. R. 0. S. of England. 

12678. Are you connected with the Indian seiTice in any 
way P— Not at all. 

12679. Are yon an independent practitioner ?— Yes. 



12680. Has your practice been mainly amongst the natives 
of India ? — Chiefly amongst the natives of India, because 
they are in excess. 

12681. What observations do you wish to make with le- 
gard to the use of opium ? — From my observation in this 
district I would say that the use of opium as a medicine, 
preventative and sustainer of the system, is very common 
among the people, the well-to-do classes using it largely. 
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The Muhamraadans, especially the higher classes, are more 
habituated to it than the Hindus. With few exceptions I 
have not observed its habitual use to have ill-effects oa the 
mental, moral, or physical being of the people ; the excep- 
tions being chiefly where spirituous liquors or ganja are 
taken along -with opium. 

12682. What is the sentiment of the people in this neigh- 
bourhood with regard to the popuhir use of opium for non- 
medical purposes ? — The people of this part of tlie cDuntry, 
as far as my observation extends, are not adverse to the use 
of opium for non-medical purposes, and certainly do not de- 
sire that the present culture, preparation, and sale of opium 
should be interfered with, as it ensures them an opium 
of known strength, unadulterated and procurable every 
where under certain restrictions. 

12683. What has been your experience of the opium habit ? 
— I have had no experience of the effects of opium«smoking. 
As res?ards opium-eating, I am of opinion that, on the whole, 
its use is more beneficial than harmful. Where liurtful, it is 
when used along with alcoholic drinks and ganja, etc. Pos- 
sibly in these cases it is the liquor that is injurious. I have 
never known of a case of murder, robbery, riot or family 
dissension the result of taking opium. Opium-eaters are 
to be found on all sides, carrying on their usual avocations 
with zeal and exactitude, and are not distinguishable in any 
way from uon-opium-takers. They are met with in our 
courts of justice, public and private offices, in their shops, 
in the bazars, and even waiting on us at our tables. There 
is nothing in their manner and conduct to mark them as 
opium-eaters. 

12684. Your remarks of course apply to what we may call 
moderate opium-eaters ? — Yes. 

12685 You would not make that statement with regard 
to excessive consumers of opium ? — No, I would not. 

12686. I think you were not born in this country ? — I was 
born in Wales. 

12687. Have you known a great many opium-eaters per- 
sonally ? — A great many. For many years I have been in 
the habit of asking patients when they come to me how 
much opium they take. 

12688. What is the usual dose an opium-eater takes in this 
neighbourhood ?— From 3 to 10 grains. Some take even 
more than that. 

12689. I think you implied, when answering a question 
of mine, that excessive opium-eating is injurious ?— If 
carried to very great excess it is injurious. 

12690. What are the symptoms that you have observed in 
excessive opium-eating ? — A state of drowsiness and inabi- 
lity to work. I have seen very few cases like that. 

12691. You have not seen any specific disease developed 
from it P — No, simply drowsiness and indifference to every- 
thin" around them ; but the cases I have seen like that are 
very few. 

12692. You have had a long experience of the people in 
this neighbourhood .' — Yes. 

12693. What has been your experience with regard to the 
domestic use of opium, that is, opium as a domestic 
remedy —is it a common remedy ?— Yes, it is. 

12694. For what ailments ?— Rheumatism, dysentery, 
general pains in the body, and a number of ailments. 
Usually it is commended by the people to one another. 

12695. Have you any opinion as to its effect in malarious 
fevers ? — I have had no experience of it. 

1 2696. There is a belief existing among the people here 
that it does act as a protective in some degree ?— I cannot 
say anything about it in the Benares district, because there 
is very little malarial fever here. 

12697. You have also had experience of the opium habit 
here apart from medical purposes ?— Yes. 

12698. What does it compare with in your mind ? Does it 
compare with tobacco, alcohol or what— I mean when used 
non-medically ?— I cannot compare it with alcohol, because 
I think that is most deadly in its effects ; I do not considei 
opium so. 

12699. How does it compare with the use of tobacco P— 
I think that it would compare with tobacco and with betel 
chewing. 

12700. Is it taken sometimes as an aphrodisiac by young 
people ?— Not to my knowledge. 

12701. Perhaps you would be scarcely confided in in a 
matter of that sort i"— They would confide, but they usually 
use other remedies for that purpose. 
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12702. What are they P— Of late ytoi-s they have gone Br. E. J. 
strongly in for phosphorus in its preparations. The native Lazarus, J. P. 
doctors use strychnine very largely for that purpose. Opium 
may be given by the native praotitionei's, but I am not aware 
that it is given by the regular practitioners. 

12703. I presume that you yourself have no belief in 
aphrodisiacs P— I do not believe it is an aphrodisiac in any 
particular sense as an aphrodisiac, but it acts as a stimulant 
in many cases, the same as spirits would. 

12704. Have you observed a distinction in regard to the 
non-medical use of opium between the constitution of the 
natives of India and the European constitution ?— I have 
not observed any. 

12705. After your long experience do you think on the 
whole that opium does harm or good to the natives of 
India P —I think much more good than harm. The harm 
that it does in a few cases is quite overbalanced by the good 
that it does to the multitude. 

12706. {Mr. Pease.) You are Agent to the Maharaja of 
Vizianagram — in what capacity are you his Agent P—1 am 
Superintendent of all his estates here, and have the general 
management of all his affairs in Benares. 

12707. Is there any considerable growth of poppy upon his 
esiate ? — Poppy is grown on some othis estates, but not very 
largely. 

12708. Do you know how many tenants you have under 
your supervision who are poppy-growers P — In the Ballia 
and Ghazipur District there are a few, but not many : it 
is not grown v6ry much. 

1^709. Are these districts under your charge P — They are 
under my charge. 

12710. Can you give us any information as to the readi- 
ness or otherwise of the poeple to grow poppy ? — I do not 
from my observntions see that they have any objectious 
whatever to grow poppy. 

12711. Do you observe that they are anxious to take out 
licenses to grow poppy P — I cannot say that they are 
anxious, but it pays them to do so. 

12712. Has there been an increase or a decrease in the 
growth of poppy upon the Maharaja's estate p —There has 
not been an increase or a decrease — it is about stationary — 
there is not very much grown there. 

12713. (Mr, Wilson.) What did you say was the average 
dose per day for au opium-eater ? — Three or four grains a 
day ordinarily without having any effects of intoxication 
at all. 

12714. What would you consider an excessive dose ?. — 
When it comes to about 60 grains. 

12715. I suppose there is no doubt that opium may be 
classed as an intoxicant P — It is an intoxicant when taken 
in large doses ; but those who are habituated to its use are 
not intoxicated by it. It acts then simply as a stimulant 
and as a sustainer of the system. 

12716. I have before me a report of the Benares Total 
Abstinence Society — Are you a Vice-President of that 
Society ? — Yes. 

12717. Is this the pledge that the members take : " I 
hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from 
the use of all intoxicating liquors as beverages and from the 
use of all intoxicating drugs except medicinally, and to 
employ all proper means to discourage the use of and trafBc 
in the same " P — Yes. 

12718. How do you reconcile your views with regard to 
opium, and with regard to the Societj' of which you are 
Vice-President with reference to intoxicating drugs ? — Opium 
is not employed generally as an intoxicant in the same 
way as one takes, liquor. It is used as a sustainer of the 
system. 

12719. I suppose you are aware that a large number of 
per.-iOns take brandy without ever getting into a state of 
intoxication — you would not deny therefore that brandy is 
an iutoxicant P — I would not. 

12720. Do not you think that what you have been telling 
us is a little inconsistent with this pledge against all in- 
toxicating drugs P — I have been stating my opinion, I oar- 
not do more than that. 

12721. Yon would rather not answer my question ? — I hav9 
been stating what is my candid opinion on the opium ques- 
tion. 

12722. And you do not think that it is in any way incon- 
sistent with this pledge ?— I think not. 

1 2 
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12724 {Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) Do you take ODiuiii P 

—No. 

12725. Do you express this opinion on bebalf of the 
people ? — Yes, on bebalf of the people. 

12726. (Sir James Lyall.) You are a gentleman who has 
lived a long time in this country, and iui.sed very much 
with the natives. I sliould like to ask you what you think 
would be the political effect of an order coming ont here 
issued by the (jovfrnment of England prohibiting the 
growth of poppy and the consumption of opium P— My idea 
of the people is that they are very inflammatory, ea.'iily led, 
and very suspicious, and if opium were to be prohibited, 
being led by a number of persons that are ready to grasp 



at anything against the Government, they would at ones 
suppose that this was a laid plan by the people in England 
just as the small end of the wedge coming in. They would 
think there was something behind it, and they would say 
" They have stopped our opium now, presently they willstop 
sometliirig nlse, and by decrees tl.ey will stop our religion." 
The great Mutiny of 1857 arnsn from a quaiTel between two 
men in the Arsenal. One of the men said "There is fat 
put on the cartridges, and you will have to bite them, and 
fire them off." Tliat quarrel spread right through the 
country, and it is possible that iltital pi(;hibition is allowed 
to take place with regaid to the culiivation of opium simi- 
lar reports will be spread over the country, aud cause great 
dissatisfaction. 

12727. (Chairman.) You wish us to understand that the 
light in which you regard opinm, whether on the oue hand 
as an intoxicant or on the other as a|siistainer, depends essen ■ 
tially on tlie quantity taken — is that so P — Yes. 



The witness withdrew. 
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12728, (Chairman,') Are you an Indigo-planter in the 
Mirzapur District of the North- Western Provinces P — Yes. 

12729. You have been over 20 years in India ? — Yes. 

12730.. And the whole of that time has been pas-sed in 
indigo districts, such as the Behav, Allahabad and Bcmires 
divisions, and being resident in these districts 3'ou have 
seen a great deal 01 the cultivation of poppy P^Yes. 

12731. Is the cultivation of tlie poppy under the system 
which obtains the Government monopoly a popular 
crop P —Yes, as far as I have seen. 

12732. Will you give us your reasons P — It is a crop 
which pays well, and is much liked, bei;ause — among other 
reasons — the cultivator is quite sure of getting payment 
without unnecessary delay, and because the landlord and 
his servants cannot hurry them in their cultivation of it as 
is often done with other crops ; nor can he get hold of the 
money except fioni the cultivators themselves. I know in 
this district Sjme fonr or five years ago, when orders were 
issued to decrease the area under poppy, and the two Par- 
ganas in which my factories are were closed, the culti- 
vators subscribed several hundred ni[iees amongst them- 
selves and sent a deputation to Ghazipur, and appeal the 
matter wherever it was possible ; and there was much re- 
joicing and triumph when they were at last allowed to groT< 
poppy again. 

12733. The cultivation of the poppy being in your opinion 
a profitable crop to the cultivators, I presume it follows that 
in your opinion if the cultivation were to cease under pro- 
hibition from the Government, it would be a cause of dis- 
content P — Exactly so. If the loss of the opium revenue 
involved further taxation, it wouM be very unpopular indeed. 
To stop a man growing a crop, of which he not only likes 
the cultivation but which ako yields him a handsome profit, 
and to put another tax on would make it much more unpopu- 
lar of course. 

12734. As an indigo planter, speaking of the question 
merely from the standpoint of your own private interests, is 
it of any advantage to you lo come here and speak in favor 
of the poppy cultivation ? — ^o, in fact during the two years 
when the cultivation of poppy was closed, my cultivation of 
irrigated indigo increased, simply because I could get them 
to grow for me when they could not get advances for popjy. 
When the men were able to grow poppy, I could not get 
them to cultivate indigo ; and when they started to grow 
poppy again, my supply of indigo decreased. I am speaking 
of irrigated indigo because p.'ppy is a irrigated crop. Eound 
about my district there are very few wells, and a man cannot 
do much. There is no crop, taking all the circumstances into 
consideration, which pays them so well as poppy. 

12735. [Mr. Pease.) Are any advances made by the 
indigo planters to the ryots P — Yes. 

12; 36. Are they as favorable as the terms on which the 
Government, make advances P— I think we give about the 
same advance at first ; but (iovernment give advances later 
on for weeding and cultivation, which we give, but we do 
not give so much as Hvernment. Of course the 
crop pays much better than the indigo. 

12737. (Mr. Wilson.) Can you get as much indigo culti- 
vation ns you wish P — No. I should be glad to get five 
times as much as I have. I do not get nearly as much as I 
rnuld like. 



12738. Poppy pays so much better that people prefer to 
cultivate it P — I do not think the poppy hurts ujy indigo in 
that way, because poppy is grown on a comparatively small 
portion of land, but if the poppy were stopped I should get 
more indigo, although even then I should not get as mnoh 
as I should like. 

12739. If poppy rays so much better than indigo, do the 
people cultivate as mi.ch as they are allowed P — Yes, as 
much as they can. Of course they are only allowed to grow 
practically as much as they can with reference to the amount 
of cattle, labor and land suitable for it. A man might like 
TO grow more than he is able. Jn the same wa^ with indigo, 
when a man wants to cultivate, I have to look at his wells, 
and see what cattle lie has, what lands he cultivates, and so 
on, and frequently I would not give him as large an advance 
as he would like. 

12740. Does poppy pay as well now, in comparison with 
other 1 r>ips, as it did four or five years ago p — It pays as well 
as indigo, and I should thinlc as well as sugarcane, but 
wheat and hurley certainly pay better now than they did, 
whereas poppy does not pay better than it used to. 

12741. Are you aware that some years ajjo the Opium 
Department was greatly concerned, because some of the 
cultivators wev*. unwilling to grow poppy ? — No. 

12743. Yop never heard of that P— No. 

12743. Are you aware that Mr. Eivett-Carnao wi'ote a 

letter on the subject P — I am not aware of it. 



poppy 



iz/t'ii. [lur. moworai/.) When you make your advances 
for irdigo, do you fix the price at which you buy the indii;oP 



12744. (Mr. Mowbra 
Dr ir 
^Ye 

12745. In the same way as the Government P — Yes, onrg 
is a fixed price. 

12746. There is a distinct analogy between your culti- 
vation of indigo and the Government cultivation of opinm ? 
— Yes, distinctly so. 

12747. (Sir James Lyall.) Some native gentleman ap- 
peared before ns at Baniiipur, and he stated that the ryots 
were intimidated by the officials of the Opium Department 
into cultivating poppy, do yon think the ryots, as far as 
yoti Know them in this part of India, are people who conld 
be intiuiidated into cultivating this or that crop ? — I do not 
think so. I think that living out in the country as I do I 
should have heard a good deal of it if there were any 
intimidation. 

12748. Do you think if an oflRcial of the Opinm Depart- 
ment or a Sub-Deputy Agent tried to intimidate the ryot» 
by telling them it was an order of the Government, they 
would obey him P— No, I think it would be so much the 
worse for him, the Kub- Deputy Agent, because the matter 
would be handed up without delay to hie sujieriors, and I 
do not think the cultivators would stand intimidation of that 
sort at all. 

12749. (Mr. Wilson.) Is any of the land (jn which yon 
grow indigo suitable for poppy P — Yes. 

12750. May I ask then why yon do not grow poppy 
instead if it is much more profitable P— I really can hardly 
explain. I have been an indigo nian'er all my life. I un- 
derstand the cultivation of it, and how to work it, whereas I 
do not know how to work pO|.py, which requires a totally 
difierent system of worli ing -.for instance, a man with his whole 
family, hio wife, children and ploughmen and their children 
can all worl! at it— it is a crop that helps them at the trnio 
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because they have little coining in. I do not suppoee a 
man could grow 4 or 5 biglias of poppy because of the 
looking after of it, and the great care -which it requires. 
We could not possibly do that -with indigo ; we simply pay 
for the plant and manufacture the indigo -that is where our 
profit comes in. It is almost an axiom thnt indigo pays 
better to a European than to a native, because he takes the 
time and trouble over the work that a weilthy native will 
not do. If a native is wealthy enough to start an indiuo 
factory, he would prefer others working it for him. We 



could not work the poppy cultivation as far as I understand 
it. May I state that, as far as I know, poppy cultivation 
is not considered in my district as a degr .ding occupation. 
I mean the man who wo:ld gi'ow poppy would not be 
looked down upon. If I was giving advances to a native 
and I did not know him, the fact of my finding out that 
he was a man wlio grew poppy regularly would be a con- 
siderable bias in my mind in favor of his having an 
advance for growing indigo— I should know he was a 
respcnsible man and had good lands. 
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The witness withdrew. 



. Mr. G. R. Fox called in and examined. 

12751. (Chairman.) You are a landholder and planter of 
Gahmar in the Ghazipur District, North-VVest Piovin- 
ces ? — I am. 

12752. You have been in this part of the country for the 
last 24 years P— In Shahabad. 

12753. {Sir James Lyall.) What class of people mostly 
cultivate opium P — The Koeri caste. They cultivate all the 
homestead lands. Tliese liinds being immediately adjoin- 
ing the villages are well manured and have wells for iriiga- 
tion. For the Koeiis the opium cmp is invaluable beyond 
all other crops, and to these men the suppiession of this 
cultivation would bring serious consequences. 

12764. What particular advantages has this crop over 
other crops for the people ? — It is unlike sugaicane, to- 
bacco, potatoes and t:rain crops of various kinds, because it 
cannot be in any way consumed during the peiiod of its 
growth. It is like 11 savini;s bauk to the small cultivator. 
As a crop it is beyond the reach of thieves ; practically it 
cannot be attached lor the rent. It affords at the healthiest 
season most healthy occupation for women and children. 
It is a crop benefiting the actual cultivator most, middle- 
men in opium cultivation being, I believe, unknown ; and 
even hired labor to any extent works at a distinct disad- 
vantage. It is essentially a small or poor man's 'crop. It 
excludes the money lender, as cash advances are given by 
Government without interest. The cost of the sued is prac- 
tically nothing ; landlords will almost invariably let the 
rent for opium land stand over until the produce is sold; 
the returns are quick ; the operation of gathering the crop 
is entirely to the advantage of the small man and to the 
disadvantiige of middlemen or even hired labor. As regards 
its bulk the opium cmp has the advantage over all other 
crops, a very important matter this in carriage and lor 
the poor man — I mean a few seers carry a large value. 
It is a fact to note that in many Koevi villages sugarcane is 
not to be found; in others no tobecco or no potatoes are gi own; 
but I do not know a single Koeri village in which opium is 
not sown to some extent. On my property in Ghazipur the 
former lessees gave up the cultivation of tobacco. 

12753. Will yon give us the result broadly when your les- 
sees gave up the cultivation of tobacco? — There were about 
1.50 bighas that the lessees were bound to put under cultiva- 
tion and when that lease was withdrawn the tobacco dropped 
down to one bigha — in fact it was dropped all together — 
leaving 150 bighas which has been taken up by opium for 
nearly one-half and by sugai cane and small crops for the 
rest. 

12756. At first you leased this land to these people for the 
cultivation of tobacco for a certain amount ? — The ryots 
held their lands on condition of putting a certain amoant 
under tobacco ; and, when that tobacco clause was struck 
out, they substituted half of the land for opium and nearly 
one-half for sugarcane, of their own free choice. 

12757. You are speaking of the tobacco land P — Yes. 

12758. You have made some calculation as to the compara- 
tive cost of the cultivation of opium and other crops — 
can yon give us the net profit per bigha only according to 
that calculation for opium, sugarcane, potatoe and tobacco P 
— According to the calculation I put forward opium gives 
exclusive ofrentEs. 40 a bigha, net profit for its crop, sugar- 
cane gives Rs. 38, potatoes give Rs. 39 and tobacco gives 
Es. 46. Of course, looking at that calcnlation, you have got 
to see the period over which the crops take up the land. 

12759. What period does opium take up the land ? — About 
six months, and it enables other crops to be put in immedi- 
ately afterwards. Sugarcane takes up the land rouKhly 
speaking, about 18 months ; potatoes take from October to 
March — the same as opium, and they allow other crops to 
come in. Tobacco takes up roughly about a year. 

12760. I)oes opium land require a rotation of crops P — The 
same land can be constantly resown. Sugarcane and to- 
bacco require a complete rotation. 



12761. I suppose there is less uncertainty about the price 
of opium than other crops P— It is the steadiest market in 
my opinion of any of the crops that can in any way compete 
with opium. 

12762. Is it a popular or unpopular crop P — Essentially a 
popular crop in my experience. In talking with the people 
and discussing improvements of the land with them they 
have said to me that if I would put down a well, they would 
grow poppy as an acknowledged thing, in the same way as 
a man talking of his strain of horses would say that such 
a horse had racing blood in him to show his superiority. 
In the same way they say about land — " If you put down a 
well we can sow poppy." That is, the highest thing they 
can say — thev talk of it as the best improvement. 

12763. Have you heard of any cases of any licenses being 
withdrawn froTi these cnltivatorsP— It has not come before 
me, but I have heard of them. When opium cultivators 
have their license withdrawn it U not unusual for them to 
enter into arrangements with an accepted cultivator to get 
him to increase his crop a little, which they share. They 
dodge it in that way. 

12764. You have no special knowledge I suppose of the 
effects of opium p — No. 

12765. Do you think the cultivators are much addicted to 
it P — Not out in the district. I do not think so myself. 

12766. What do you think would be the effect in this 
country if it was announced that an order had come out 
from the Government of England prohibiting on moral jor 
temperance grounds the cultivation of the poppy and its use 
except for medicinal purposes p — As far as I know the people 
themselves as a population, wherever their interests are 
affected, they will resent it ; where their interests are un- 
touched they will remain indifferent. 

12767. You do not think it would be thought an arbitra- 
ry thing by the people of this country P — Those whose in- 
terests are affected would certainly think it very arbitrary. 

12768. (Mr. FanshaKe.) I would like to ask you a direct 
question as to cultivators cultivating poppy under compul- 
sion. Has that come before jou in any way ? — It has not 
come before me at all. I should not think that it could be 
done to any extent from my knowledge of this part of the 
country. 

12769. Will you tell me what your experience has been 
in the Shahabad District — how long were you there P — 
I was there for seven years, and I now have a few 
factories in the western portion of Shahabad. 

12770. Is it your experience that there has been any 
piessure exercised by the Opium Department in order 
to make cultivators grow poppy in that district P — I 
have heard that there has been a falling off. There has 
been an eifort made to bring it up to its old mark again, but 
people will not do that. 

12771. You say an " effort." I was asking whether there 
had been deliberate compulsion p — Not to my knowledge. 

12772. You have not heard of that in the Shahabad Dis- 
trict P — 1 have heard that the zemindars have been request- 
ed or asked to take an account of the falling off of opium, 
and to try and get the people to bring it up to its old area. 

12773. Tbe zemindars have been addressed by oflScers of 
the Opium Department and asked to give their assistance, 
if possible ?— I have heard that, but it is not witliiu my 
knowledge. 

12774. Direct compulsion you have not heard of ?— No. 

12775. {Mr. Mowbray.) You have told us that those 
whose interests were affected would probably regard the iu- 
teiference in the .matter of the prohibition by Government as 
an ai bitrary act. Can yon with your experience of the dis- 
trict tell us whether, among those whose interest is not 
affected, there is any desire to see opium prohibited ? — I do 
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not think there is any desire to see opium prohibited at all 
among any of the people. 

12776. (Mr. Pease.) Do you think it lefcitimate for the 
officers of the Opium Department to use the influence of the 
zemindars to induce unwilling ryots to grow poppy?— I do 
not think ryots who do not want to grow poppy could be iu 
any way compelled to grow it. 

12777. You said it practically cannot be attached for 
rent. If a ryot did not pay liis rent or his debts when he 
received his money for liis pnppy, could not all his property 
be attached p — It depends on what the man who has the claim 
ohnoses to attach. I understand he cannot touch an opium 
crop, but a man doing it would do it at his own risk. 

12778. I said when a man who had sold his opium crop 
owed money for debt or rent, would he not be liable to 
have his house and other goods attached ? — I believe he 
would. 

12779. Is there any advantage therefore in not being 
allowedto have his opium crop attached P — I think if I was 
sowing a crop I should value that it could not be attached, 
it would be so much cash value in my pocket. 

12780. {Mr. Wilson.) Are you aware of the complaint 
that was raised by the Hpium Department some time ago, 
and of the correspondence that took place with the Secretary 
of State in reference to the increasing difficulty with regard 
to poppy growing? — Nothing to my knowledge. 

12781. You never heard that P — Never. 

12782. You have said that for the Kories poppy is valuable 
beyond all other crops P — Yes. 

12783 It the profits on poppy are so great, is there not a 
margin left to make it profitable to employ hired labour p — 
The crop, at the time of gathering, is so subject to thieving, 
that it practically debars any one going in for it on a large 
scale. At the time of gathering, excepting xome of the 
household, if you put hirel labor into the field, the crop is 
very easily secreted and carried away. The owner would 
find he did not get anything like the produce from the 
land. An expUniition is nece-s.^ary from me as to the point 
of thieving of the opium crop, as I have in the early part 
of my evidence said it was not subject to thieving. During 
growth the crop is valueless to a thief. Only during gather- 
ing in of the produce could one of the g:itherers secrete 
some of the juice. Most other crops are of a value to a thief 
at very early stages of theii' growth and until removed 
from the threshing floors. 

12784. Does poppy suffer especially from hail more than 
other crops? — It is liable like other crops. In February 
and ilarch just at the gathering time hail coming down 
then is injurious, and ruinous if it comes severely. 

12785. Is it not the case as well with other crops? — If it 
is severely ^amaged by hail, poppy is practically destroyed, so 
is wheat under a heavy hailstorm. It gets beaten down and 
you hardly know what the crop was. 

12786. (Chairman.) You mention the risk of hailstorms 
as a special one attaching to poppy in your evidence ? — I 
mentioned the risks of the different competing crops, I did 
not mention wheat. 



12787. You specially mention hailstorms as one of the 
sources of injury to poppy ? — According to the extent of 
the storm it might ruin tlie whole crop or a portion of it. 

12788. (Mr. Wilson.) With reference to the crops on the 
ground at the time of preparation and the tables of profit 
and so forth that you have given us, is it not the case that 
where poppy is not grown it is possible to grow several other 
crops at the same time coming to their harvest at different 
times during the year ? — Yes, it is possible, but these crops 
are grown on the outstead land, not on the homestead 
lands. 

12789. They could not be grown on the homestead 
lands P — Yes, they could. 

12790. And they would be the best because they are the 
homestead lands ?— Yes, they could get the manure and 
irrigation better. 

12791. You say it is commonly the case where licenses ara 
withdrawn for the ryot to share the crop with his 
neighbours, how does he manage that without a license ? — 
Supposing a man is cut off for his half a bigha, he will go 
to another man and say " I have been struck off, you in- 
crease your area of cultivatioUj and I will work the increased 
area." 

12792. In reference to this matter of compulsion — " com- 
pulsion " is a strong word, supposing I called it persuasion — 
is there not a great deal of persuasion on the piirt of the 
zilladais and zemindars? — -Cei'tainly not in my own experi- 
ence. If I was told such a thing, however, knowing what 
the zemindars and zillndars are, kuowiny; what they are about 
the country, it would be no surprise, but I am not speaking 
myself ol what you would call strong persuasion. A zilladar 
is naturally interested in keeping up his area of opium. 
He has an interest in that, and where his interest lies in it 
he will do his best to carry on the cultivation. 

12793. Are you aware that the Lambadar is paid a com- 
mission on all the opium that comes from his district ? — I 
believe he is. 

12794. Therefore he has an interest in using a little persua- 
sion? — He has an interest in the cultivation. 

12795. Of all his district ? — Of what he is Lambadar of. 
Of course he has the interest of his commission to think of, 
but he would have to be careful of how he worked that to 
any damaging extent. 

12796. (Sir James Lyall.) You spoke of four or five 
crops growiug tojether at the same time and on the same 
land : I suppose these are crops of inferior value ? — Quite 
inferior. 

12797. And the total produce of these crops would be less 
than the profit on the opium ? — Quite so ; the rain crops and 
pease, cotton and indigo all grow together, they get a little 
out of each crop. 

12798. (Chairman.) The main gist of what you in- 
tended to tell us in your evidence is that you believe the 
poppy cultivation to be on the whole advantageous, and 
therefore popular, as far as you are able to judge P — That is 
my experience. 



The witness withdrew. 



The 



The Reverend H. Loebebe called in and examined. 



Rev, M. 

" oriieer ' 12799. (Mr. Mowbray.) I believe you are a Missionary 

' of the German Lutheran Church in Ghazipur, North-West 

Provinces ? — I am. 

12800. Will you tell me what is the position of the German 
Lutheran Church in India ? — Wo have a station at Ghazipur, 
another at Buxar, another at Arrah, one at Mnzuffarpur, and 
one at Darbhanga. These are stations here, in these parts 
of the country, and besides these we have about twelve 
stations in Chota Nagpore. 

12801. So that you have several stations in the opium, 
growing districts ? — Yes. 

12802. How long have you been in India? — Twenty-eight 
years. 

12803. Where have you been during that time P — Five 
years in Chota Nagpore and two years in Tirhoot. During 
the remainder of the time, with the exception of absences 
on leaTe, I have been at Ghazipur. 

- 12804. That is to say you have been at Ghazipur for more 
than 20 years? — The first time I came to India I was sent 
to Ghazipur. After six years I was sent to Chota Nagpore, 
then I went back again, so that I have been there about 
18 years. 



1?8C5. I believe you are also a medical man, as well as 8 
Missionary ? — Yes, I practise medicine. 

12806. \Vhatopportunities have you hadof mixing with the 
people P— I go freely with the people, and I and my eatechist 
preach to the cultivators in the di.strict and cities and fairs, 
and when they assemble at Ghazipur. and other places for 
the opium weighments, during which time thev come to 
Ghazipur in thousands ; and I have the opportunity of 
speaking to them daily during six weeks, I then sit down 
amongst them and they talk freely to me and tell me of all 
their complaints, I believe I have their confidence and 
they speak to me freely as they will not to officials. There 
are some 600 Native Christian cultivators scattered in ten 
villages in the Ghazipur District, whom I constantly visit, 
and who come to mo every week, and from them 1 know 
much of what goes on in the villages. 

12807. Will you give me your own personal view with 
regard to the use of opium?— As to the use of opium I 
have been opposed to it before I came to India by reading in 
Germany tracts and other books about the use of opium by 
the Chinese. I am also strongly opposed to the use of 
spirits, also to the use of ohlorodyne, hemp and all intoxi- 
cating drugs. My objection to opium is that those who use 
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It habitually cannot stop it, and there is the danger of using 
it in excess. On the same principle I object to the use of 
spirits. On the other hand, stimulants in a very moderate 
form may be medically necessary for some persons in certain 
conditions. 

12808. Will you tell me whether the opinion which you 
formed -with regard to opium before you came out to India 
has been in iiny way modified by your residence in India P — 
To some extent. 

12809. Will you give me the benefit of your experience of 
the use of opium during your residence here P — During 
my residence in India I have never seen any harm done 
by the moderate habitual use of opium. I have never 
been inside the opium dens. I believe there are cases of 
excess, but I have no knowledge of them. Going about 
amongst the people I have not seen such oases. I am confi- 
dent that as a rule the Hindu opium cultivators do not use 
it habitually : some few Mahomedan cultivators do. 

12810. Has your experience been of opium-eaters or of 
opium-smokers r — ^Opium-eaters. 

128il. Will you tell me anything with regard to your 
medical experience P — I do not believe in the efficacy of 
opium as a medicine, so much, as many medical men do. 
But the people do believe in it, and are also advised by 
their native physicians to use it. It gives no doubt tem- 
porary relief in suifering, though I do not believe it cures 
all cases in which it is used. Its popularity as a medicine 
comes from the relief it gives : it is easily procurable and 
cheap. In some cases opium would even be necessai-y to 
make the system susceptible for other medicines. The 
natives of this country are of opinion that if opium is taken 
after attaining the age of 40 it prolongs life, and Persian 
books say that " opium is the staff of old age." 

12812. I rather gathered from you that the people believe 
in it more than you do. I should like to ask you if the 
people have that belief what would be their feeling if the 
use of it were interfered with? — 1 have made enquiries, and 
believe that the people would be discontented if the opium 
enltivation were stopped. These and otlier districts are 
over populated ; in tlie Ghazipur District the people are 
poor. They run into debt with the mahajun, and their 
only hope of keeping out of debt is by the cultivation of 
opium ; and in many cases 1 have heard that the mahajan 
would only advance money on the condition that they would 
sow opium. To prohibit opium in India would cause great 
discontent and trouble because people who habitually use it 
cannot leave it ; then so many cultivators must have some 
compensation, and the thousands who would be thrown 
out of employment mu&t have some other occupation. 

12813. Have you had any experience of the use of opium 
among your own teachers ? — I have had teachers in my 
own school who have taken opium moderately without its 
afiecting them physically or mentally. One of them was a 
Christian. I have still one such teacher, a Mahomedan, 
who is the best Persian teacher in our school He has been 
nearly 25 years in the school, and I have had no occasion to 
find fault with him. 

12814. Could you sum up your experiences of your 28 
years in India with regard to the use of opium P— After my 28 
years in India I could not show that the people of India are 
demoralized by the use of opium. Persons who use it with 
an immoral view are generally bad characters before they 
take to opium. I do not consider that the use of opium 
impedes the progress of Christianity in India. All our 
converts were made from opium cultivators, and some of 
them cultivate it still occasionally when they are in pecu- 
niary difficulties. 

12815. In your opinion, if opium were prohibited would 
there be a risk of the people going to alcohol P— Yes. 

12816. And in your opinion is alcohol better or worse ? - 
Worse. 

12817. You have been in the centre of the Opium 
Department of Ghazipur, I should like to know whether 
you have heard of complaints being made by cultivators 
that they have been induced or forced to cultivate poppy P— 
They come in thousands to Ghazipur every year during the 
opium weighments, and I go for one or two hours every day to 
preach to them. I sit down amongst them and talk with them 
freely, but I never heard of any force being used to make 
them cultivate opium. There are different other complaints, 
but not as to the cultivation of opium. 

12818. Supposing it were decided to prohibit the use of 
opium except for medical purposes, do you think it would 
be possible to devise a practical scheme for supplying opium 



for medical purposes only and prohibiting it for other The 
purposes P — I should say it must also be prescribed for those Sevd. H. 
persons who use it habitually as well as medically, because Lorbeer. 
it will be impossible for such persons to leave it. sin 1894 

12819. And, would it therefore be necessary in your ■ 

judgment to have as many centres for the distribution of it 

as there are at present P — I think if there were not so many 
licenses given to different persons, but fewer licenses given 
to persons who might bo trusted, trustworthy persons, 
and if they would keep lists of all the habitual opium-eaters, 
and if they were allowed only to sell it to such persons then 
gradually opium might be given up, 

12820. Do you think it would be possible to find trust- 
worthy persons ? — It would be rather difficult. 

12821. (Mr. Wilton.) Have you practised medicine P— 
Yes. 

12822. Have you had a medical education P— I have not 
passed University Examinations. 

12823. What makes you think that the natives will speak 
to you more freely than they will to .officials P— Because I 
mix much more with them. 

12824. Do not the officials mix with them p— No. 

12825. They have not the means of getting the informa- 
tion P — The officials will only come to them as the rulers of 
the country and I come to them like a brother. 

12826. You have formed some opinion adverse to opium 
in China P — Before I came to India. 

12827. May I ask you how your experience of what the 

people do in India can affect what is going on in China ? 

I have no experience of China. 

12828. Opium may or may not be good in China or it 
may ormaj not be good in India P — Yes. 

12829. Thereisno necessary connection between the two P 

I do not know about that. 

12830. Are they connected in your own mind ?— I do not 
think there is any connection. 

12831. Do you believe in the efficacy of opium as a 
medicine as much as some people do P — No, I do not. 

12832. In what diseases do you differ from them P I use 

it very seldom, because I have other medicines which I use 
and prefer to opium. It is used very much in cholera, 
diarrhoea, dysentry and asthma. It is used in eye diseases 
very largely and for rheumatism. 

12833. Wherever it is used largely as a medicine there 
would he more difficulty where the patient had taken it 
before. You would require to give a larjjer dose ? — A larger 
dose would be required. 

12834. There would also be more difficulty with regard to 
a man who was thoroughly habituated to opium when 
administering other medicines ? — Yes, quite so. 

12835. I do not quite understand what yon said about 
some of the converts who still cultivated opium occasionally 
when they are in pecuniary difficulties— will you explain 
that more fully P — I do not wish them to cultivate opium, 
neither do they like to do it, but they are poor, and this is 
the crop which gives the best profit. 

12836. Why do you not wish them to grow it ? — I do not 
think there is any necessity for them to grow it. 

12837. Is it not a very profitable crop for them to grow? 

Yes. 

] 2838. Why do you not wish them to grow it ? — I have 
stated from the beginning that I always objected to opium. 

12839. (Mr. Pease.) Did the teacher in your school who 

took opium take it originally for medicinal purposes P 

He used to take it so originally and tie has to take it 
now because it has become his habit. 

12840. You say he is one of the best Persian teacher* 
in your school, have you several who teach Persian ? — Yes. 

12841. How many children attend your school p— 
About 400. 

12842. Do they all learn Persian P — They learn English, 
and the.v also learn Persian. My school is an Anglo- Verna-. 
cular School, they have to learn (English and the vernacular, 
and in the vernacular they have generally to learn Persias. 

12843. Why are they taught Persian hew ? — Because 
it ia used in the courts : it is a court language. 



The witness withdrew. 
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Jivn. 1894. 



Eaja Muhammad Salamat Khan called in and examined (through an interpreter). 



12844'. (Mr. Fanshawe.) In what districts is your zemin- 
dari situaled P — In Aiimgarh and Gorakhpur. 

12845. What number of villages have you P — I do not 
remember. 

1284fi. 'Can tou not tell me in a general way ? — Seven 
or eight in Gorakhpur, and possibly the tiame in Azimgarh. 

12847. Is there- any poppy cultivation in your zemindari P 
— It is not generally cultivated in Gorakhpur, but tbere is 
some cultivation in Azimgarb. 

12848. Will you tell us from your general knowledge whe- 
ther poppy oultiv.iiion is popular with the cultivators ? — Very 
popular. There are several reasons for this. The cliief 
reason is that the Gcivemment advances money, and that 
the advance to the cultivators serves to meet the require- 
ments of the ryots as well as of the landholders. 

12841). What ia your opinion of the opium habit P' — I am 
of opinion that the consumption of opium by persons over 
40 years of age is disiinctly advantai;eons. At that age, 
when there is a prolability of weakness developing itself in 
the eyes and ears, the consumption of opmra wards ofi this 
predisposition and tends to maintain general health. I am 
not prepared to give any opinion as to whether the cnn- 
sumption of opium increases the physical powers and endur- 
ance of the consumer. To persons under 40 years of age 
the use of opium is del'ilitalini; unless the consumer is 
inclined to obesity, when its use is de.siiable. In the case of 
children it is an article of common medicinal use, and is 
supposed to maintain them in general health up to four or 
five years of age. 

12850. I understand you to s.ny from your experience that 
opium is more generally used by persons in middle life? — 
Yes, it is beneficial after 40; in damp districts it is gener- 
ally beneficial. 

12851. In what light is the habit of taking opijm regarded 
by the people P — It is not considered disreputable to con- 
same opium. I object to chandu and madah smoking, 
which I consider injurious. 

12852. Is smoking considered injurious because of its 
associations, or because it affects the health p — It does 
injury to the he»lth. 

12853. H 'W would the prohibition of poppy cnltivation be 
regarded by the people p — I'irst, it is unnecessary ; secondlv, 
the cultivators as well as the Government benefit by it ; and 



if Government took away the opium revenue they 
would have to impose further taxation on the country, which 
won Id be ruinous. 

12854. [Mr. Wilson.) Do the members of jonr family 
who are more tlian 40 years of age eat opium ? — Yes, some 
ot them, those who suffer from disease or cold, and for 
whom It has been medicinally prescribed. 

12b5o. Not otherwise p — No. The doctor who practises 
after the Greek system prescribes it for the cold, and it 
does good. 

12856. {Sir James Li/all.) Does the doctor prescribe the 
habitual use p — The habitual use. Immoderate indulgence 
does injury. 

12857. {Mi: Pease.) Have you ever asked any of the 
ryots in youi zemindari to grow opium P — It is not neces- 
sary to do that ; they do it themselves. 

12858. {T/ie Mn/iaraja of Darlhanga.) In what way 
ia the zemindar of the Nortb-West Provinces benefited by 
the cultivation ol opium p — When the cultivator gives up 
his land if it does not hereditarily belong to him, it may do 
some service to the zemindar himself. 

12859. Do you mean land in which the i-yot has no rights 
of occupancy p — I mean land which the laud-owner can call 
in at any moment from the cultivators. 

12860. Your idea is that by the cultivatinn of opium the 
productive powers of the land are increased? — Yes. 

12861. And that the zemindars benefit by it inasmuch as 
if the land is given up they are able to settle it at a higher 
rate P — Yes. 

12862. What is the proportion of land in your province in 
which the ryots have no ni;hts of occupancy? — I cannot 
say. 

12863. There are some lands in which the ryots have 
rights of occupancy, and in others none ; to which class doei 

the n)ajority of the land belong; p — I cmnol say. 

12864. What profit per acre do you think the ryot is able 
to make from poppy, or what profit per higha? — I cannot 
say. 

12865. (Mr. Wilson.) Are the ryots sometimes refused a 
license by the Opium Department? — I have no experience 
of it — I do not know. 

12866. You have never heard of it P— No. If opium bepnt 
a stop to the consumption of alcohol will be increased. 



The witness withdi-ew. 



Mils 

Stwrmer. 



Miss Stuemee called in and examined. 



12867. {Chairman.) I believe you are proprietor, with 
your sister, of tbe Kajha Estate of about 11,000 bighas in 
the .\zimgarh District p— Yes. 

12868. You have personally managed the estate since the 
death of your father in 1887 ? — Yes. 

12869. Durinj the lifetime of your father you assisted 
him in its management ? — Yes. 

12870. Y^ou have resided on the estate since your father's 
death and before, with the exception of occasional visits ? — 
Yes. 

12871. Can you read and write in Hindi ?~Yes, the 
accounts are kept in Hindi and sent to me, and I translate 
and keep them. 

12872. We shall be glad to know what estimate you have 
formed from your personal exierience of the value of the 
opium crop to the proprietor and tenant ? —I find from tbe 
estate I ecords that we have in the present season sixty-six 
tenants with 57 1 bighas engaged in opium cultivation. I 
can confidently say that opium cultivation is an advantage 
to us as proprietors ; the opium cidtivators, chiefly Koeris, 
are our most industrious and satisfactory tenants ; they are 
seldom in arrears of rent ; they hold (and I know from 
experience that th ey are correct; that i plum is the most paying 
crop on certain soils and under certain conditions ; that is 
to say, water must be readily available, and there nmst be 
labour available in tho household for the several jiroiesses 
of cultivation and collection. Other crops, such as potatoes, 
are said to be more renunerative ; little, if any, aro culti 
vated in the Kajha Estate. The reason ot this is, that the 
soil is not suitable, the labour and expense are much greater, 
and there is no certain market. 

12873. Living in this district and being acquainted with 
the condition of the cultivators, has it ever come to your 



knowleJge that tbe cultivators are placed under pressure 
to induce them to cultivate opium p — I have never 
heard of the cultivators being for.ed in any way to culti- 
vate opium, and snub an idea would appear to me to 
be preposterous. If any one were to attempt to put 
pressure on any tenant of ours to culiivate opium or other 
crop against his will, he would immediately appeal to us, 
and ^^e Hould not allow this for a moment. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that on tbe estate a resident proprietor ha» 
mueli niore intiuenoe than any Government Opium oflScial 
conld have over the cultivators, tiur own success depends 
on the jirosperity arid solvency of our tenants, and any 
interference with their interests would be strongly, and I 
believe successfully, resisted hy us. It would be quite impos- 
sible for Hs to induce the cultivator to sow any crop if he 
did not consider it his interest to do so ; and even were he in 
arrear of rent, we could not force him to sow any crop 
against his will. W® ''^Te a certain amount of sir land 
(home farm I over which we have power, and in our interests 
and that of the cultivators we insist on their sowinc a cer- 
tain amount with sugarcane to ituprove tbe land, out 
they invariably ask for permission to sow poppy, and select 
our sir land when suitable for this purpose. When I am 
making a settlement for sir land they say " we have no 
land suitable for poppy, and how are we to go on without 
p.'ppy ■'? We have a great deal of sir land in our estate, 
and they always wish to know whether they can sow poppy ; 
it is a great matter for them ; it helijs them with their rent 
and it helps us with our revenue. 

12874. If poppy cultivators were prohibited from noppy 
cultivation, how would they regard it?— It would be very 
bard on both tenants -ind zemMidars. There is another 
roint to which I wish to call attention. When the last land 
settlement was made for thirty years, fields that bad poppy 
were increased from Es. 2-9 lo Hs. 5-5 per bigha. If poppy 
cultivation is stopped the zemindars and tenants will have 
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a very great grievance. Govetnment wi)l hnve to make some 
reduction or some change in the Land Revenue. 

12875. Have you any instance in your Tecollection of a re- 
monstrance being addressed to you or to tbe otBcial authority 
when a poppy grower's license had been withdrawn ? — Yes, it 
was the rase of one of ourtennnts. The Manager wrote some 
years ago to say that Government was restricting cultiva- 
tion, and this mau's license was withdrawn. 1 wrote to the 
officer and said it would be a greiit deprivatioo and asked 
if the license might he renewed. He was then allowed to 
sow, and he has been sowing until this year. He oonld 
not get suitable land this year, and he has not sown. It is 
optional with them; there is never any compulsiou. 

12876. You have appeared here as a pre-opinm witness ; 
how do you regard alcohol and ganja ?— I am very averse to 
them. I am a water drinker myself. My fattier would 
never allow any ganja or liquor shops to be opened in our 
estates, and we have kept that up. Some years ago a man 
who had taken a license for tapping trees in our pai-t said 
he was going to tap the trees in our estate. My father was 
in Calcutta at the time. The Manager wrote saying that 
the man had said that he would not only tap the trees in 
the estate but would tap the palm trees in the garden. My 
father wrote to the Collector and I have a copy of his letter 
which I will read : — 



'To 



The Collector, Azimgarh. 



Sir, 

" I beg to intrude upon you, consequent on my 
Mooktear Lalla Seoshai Lall of Talooka Kajha, Pergunnah 
Mahomedabad, having been cited, at the instance of the 
Abkari Collector, to attend your Court, to show cause as to 
why the palm and date trees of my said talooka are not to 
be tapped. 

" I respectfully beg to state that I do not wish my 
trees to be tapped, as I do not care to encourage my people 
to take to drinking, either by letting out my trees or per- 
mitting grog shops on my estate . 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
2, Moira Street, Calcutta, Your most obedient servant, 
1st January 1887 . (Sd.) A. J, Stuemeb.'" 

12877. So that although you are here in a sense as a pre- 
opium witness you still come as one who has a great aver- 
sion to excess in liquor P— Or anything of the sort. 

12878. Are there any circumstances peculiar to the present 
time, which, in your view, render it undesirable to attempt, 
by prohibitory enactment, to deal with the opium habit so 
far as it exists here ? — There are lots of people who take 
opium in small quantities ; I cannot say that I know of a 
single man in our estate who takes it in excess. I have en- 
quired of the servants, many of whom have been there over 
20 years, some 30, and they do not know of a single case. 
No doubt many of them take it in a small way medicinally. 

12879. You think that a prohibitive enactment would 
affect more people than one might suppose?— Yes. There 
are three small dispensaries besides the Sudder one at Azim- 
garh. Many people who are ill have to go 30 or 40 miles 
to a dispensary to get medicine. To such people it would 
be a very great deprivation. 

12880. (Mr. Wilson.) The proportion of poppy cultiva- 
tion on your estate is exceedingly small ? — Yes, I can tpll 
you some of the villages. 

12881. You say that there are 57| bighas out of 11,000 ? 
Yes. A good deal of the land is not under cultivation. 

12882. Am I right in saying that the proportion is about 
\ per cent, of the land? — Yes, it is a very small percentage. 

12883. So that it does not seem as if poppy cultivation 
were very popular with your tenants p — It is a thing that 
varies. Government has been reducing cultivation. Some 
of our Lambadars used to sow 100 bighas ; now I think 
they have only 20 or 25. It depends also ou the amount of 



land they have under cultivation. Many of the tenants 
have very little tenant-right land, and then they depend on 
getting suitable sir or other land to sow. 

12884. Do the Lamhardars form the medium of communi- 
cation with the Opium Department ? — They do, but I think 
many of the tenants go themselves. — I cannot say — I am 
not qualified. 

12885. You have mentioned a case in which a license was 
stnich off, and the Lambadar begged you to intercede P — He 
happened to be the only tenant in the village ; he was Lam- 
bardar and tenant — there was nobody else. 

12886. The Lamhadar, besides the payment for his own 
opium, gets a commission from Government of He. 1 per 
maund P — I was not aware of that. In this case the man 
is Lambadar, and he was the only tenant who sowed in that 
village. He is not sowing this year because he has not 
suitable land. 

12887. (Mr. Mowbray.) When was the settlement you 
speak of at which the rate on the opium land was raised P — 
It was about 17 years ago when the increase was put on. 

12888. Was other land raised at the same time P — Yes. 
Sugarcane lands were raised to Es. 4, but nothing above 
that. Kajputs and Brahmins of course pay less than other 
tenants. The lower clas.ses always pay more. They were 
increased to Es. 6 per bigha, but there is an allowance of 
2 annas on every rupee for the higher castes. They cannot 
plough themselves, and Government makes them that allow- 
ance. That brings it to Rs. 5-4. There is 1 anna added 
for the Patwari cess, and that makes it Es. 5-5. There 
was one tenant a Eajput having 6 biswas (a biswas is the 
twentieth part of a bigha), that was Rs. 2-9, and the 
rent has been raised to Es. 5-5, because it had poppy when 
the measurements were made, but the rest of the field, 1 
bigha 1 biswah, was sown with peas ; for that the rent used 
to be Rs. 2-9, but now it is Es. 3-9. 

12889. That is the tenant's rent P — The zemindar's 
revenue is increased according to the tenant's rate, according 
to the class of land. 

12890. {Mr. F'inshati>e.)Yov are quite satisfied that the 
increase of the revenue or rant was due to the fact that 
those fields were under poppy cultivation ? — I have copied 
the numbers from two of the villages where the poppy is 
chiefly sown. 

12891. It was not made with reference to the class of the 
soil P — It is called Korar land, which is chiefly where they 
sow poppy. Some of them had a few vegetables, but most 
of them were under poppy. 

12892. Have you any direct connection with poppy cultiva- 
tion ? — Yes, because the Eoeris work up their land very 
much for poppy. It is not an exhausting crop, hut rather 
improves the soil. It wants a great deal of working up. 

12898. {Sir James Lyall.) With your knowledge of your 
tenants and the common people of the villages ; if the cul- 
tivation of the poppy were prohibited what explanation do 
you think they would give of it ? — At present they cannot 
understand it ; they do not understand anybody, but Gov- 
ernment being able -stop it. The masses know nothing 
about it. We have been talking a little to our people, but 
they cannot understand it at all. They say it will be a 
most dreadful loss. Yesterday, coming along, a man came 
flying over the embankment to me and said, Dohai ! Miss 
Saheh, I heg of you, do all you can not to have the poppy 
prohibited, because we cannot possibly live if it is stopped." 
It is the most paying crop they have. 

12894. (Mr. Wilson.) You said that the Brahmins and 
Rajputs do not pay so much rent as the lower castes ; why 
is that ? — It has always been the custom. They have always 
been allowed to have their lands at reduce i rates, because 
they cannot plough and do many things which would be 
against their caste. They have to employ labour, and Gov- 
ernment has always allowed them a certain remission in the 
rate. The lower classes can plough. There are very few 
Rajputs or Brahmin.s, people who wear the holy string, who 
can follow the plough. 

12895. What is the difference P — They are let off 2 annas 
on every rupee. 



Sturmer. 
8 Jan. 18G4. 



LiETTTENANT-CoLONEi, E. BiNGHAM Called in and examined. 



12896. {Sir James Lyall.) How many years have you 
served in India P— Nearly twenty-eight, over twenty -five, 
with the 13th Bengal Infantry. 

12897. To what class do your men belong P — We are now 
II 



Lieitffnrj-itt' 
The regiment has Color^l' 



enlisting Eajputs in Eajputana proper. - j, ..™ 

been recently reorganised. We are ordered to enlist three -«»»'"'«™ • 
companies; and we are now elinninating the men of other 
districts and getting in Rajputs from Eajputana proper. 
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Lieutenatd- 12898. What part of Eajputana do they come from P^We 
Colonel are trying to get men feom Bikanir, Jodhpur, JaipoT, 
B. Bingham. Shakawati, the Western Eajputana States. 

8 Jan. 1894. 19899. At present do you know how many consume opium 

in your regiment ? — In the 13th Bengal Infantry there are 

16 regular consumers. 

12900. {Mr. Pease.) Out of how many P— I am only 
speaking of the head-quarter wing, which is 400. There 
are others who take it in moderation at odd times, when 
they feel fatigued or overtaxed) or suffering from some 
slight malady. 

12901. (Sir James Lgall.) In past years was there any 
difference P-— Before the re-constitution of the regiment 
there were ICO men who were regular consumers of opium. 
I am giving the numbers as low as I can. There may have 

- been more ; there were certainly 100 to our knowledge, and 
there may have been others in the regiment without our 
knowledge. There are some men whom I have not noticed 
to be opium consumers, but who have confessed it. There 
is a native officer here. I did not notice that he used to 
take it occasionally, but he told me that he had been taking 
it. Judging from his personal appearance I should never 
have thought it. The proportion of those who use opium 
in moderation in the regiment is, amongst the Sikhs 50 per 
cent., amongst Rajputana Rajputs 20 per cent., and amongst 
the Rajputs of the Eastern Provinces and Bengal 5 per cent. 
The average consumption of opium per man is from live to 
fifteen grains per diem for moderate eaters, and as much as 
thirty grains per diem for those who take it in excess, or 
perhaps even more. The majority of those who take this 
drug eat it, but a few smoke it. I have known both Native 
ofl[icers and men who have been addicted to taking this drug 
utterly prostrated and unable to do their duties when they 
have not had their usual dose of it, but these very men have 
proved themselves capable of enduring any amount of hard- 
ship or fatigue when they have had their usual allowance. 

12902. When you say that at present there are some 16 
men with the head-quartor wing who use this drug, what 
do you mean P — Regular consumers, who would succumb 
altogether if they did not get it. 

12903. I suppose rnther excessive consumers f^They take 
it in excess ; tbey take, 1 should say, as much as a chittack 
a day. 

12904. How much is that P — Two ounces. 

12905. (Chairman.) Are they fit for service ? — Yes, they 
have been lately with me ; they have been to the Manipur 
expedition. 

12906. Where do your Sikhs come from ; what part of the 
Punjab? — The majority come from between Umballa and 
JuUunder. They used to be enlisted between Jullnnder 
and Lahore and Ferozepnr. I may mention that native 
officers have said to me, "What does the Government 
mean by wishing to stop our opium; why do they 
not try to do something to stop alcohol : it has ruined 
numbers in the country, whereas those who take opium are 
quiet and orderly, and it does more good than hurm." 

12907. (Mr. Panshawe. ) You know that a chittack is 
five tolas : do you mean that a man takes five tolas in a 
day P — That is what he told me, that a chittack was their 
allowance. 

12908. Do yon think that he consumed a chittack, five 
■ tolas P — Yes, I have given an ounce myself out of an ounce 

bottle. 

12909. In the day P"— Yes, when a man has been utterly 
prostrated and begged me to give him an ounce. I was 
afraid to give it, but for fear he should succumb I have 
given an ounce. 

12910. (Mr. Mowhray.) Do you serve out opium with 
the rations P — They have sent it up on service when the 
men have run short of it. When the men were running 
short I knew it would be good for them, and I have sent it 
on two or three different occasions. 

12911. Was it served out to them free P — The men pur- 
chased it. 

12912. As they would at a canteen P — Yes, just as they 
take liquor. 



12913. If you were going on service would you go without 
opium P — Certainly not. There is no regular provision 
made for it, but every man is allowed to take a small quan- 
tity for his own supply. If any is required we endeavour 
to procure it locally, and let them purchase of the man 
who has charge of it. 

12914. On service you carry a sufficient supply to obviate 
the risks you mention of the men becoming prostrated!' — 
Yes. 

12915. (Mf. Wilson.) Is it not the case that on service 
you are allowed to requisition the Commissariat Department 
for opium P — I have not been aware of that. I never take 
any opium for my men from the Commissariat Department 
The only occasion on which I reoolleot opium being taken 
was when the native troops were going to Malta, then they 
issued a small quantity to the regukr opium-eateis. 

12916. Can you tell me what that chittack would cost P — 
1 think it is about Es. 80 per seer j that would be Rs. 5 per 
chittack. 

12917. Rs. 5 a day for this man's opium ?— Yes. 

12918. Was he a soldier P— A native offioer. 

12919. He would be able to afford Es. 5aday?-There 
are many of them who do lake it. 

12920. This particular one was in a position to afford 
it P — He could afford it. 

12921. About what age do your men generally join the 
regiment P — 18 or 19 ; most of them under 22. 

12922. (Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) A aative officer's pay 
could not be more than Es. lOOP^-He had private means. 
He did not serve merely for his pay but for the love of his 
profession. He was one of our finest native officers, and 
retired on a pension of over Rs. 130. 

12923. (Mr. Wilson.) Arethe majority of your men opium- 
eaters vrlien they join?— I am given to understand from a 
native officer of the regiment that the majority of my men 
take it from their earliest childhood. 

12924. A certain number P— Neatly all of them take it 
from their earliest childhood ; they are more or less addict- 
ed to the habit from the days of infancy. 

12925. At any rate there are only 50 per cent who take 
it P — Because ' we have such a small proportion at present. 
The regiment has been recently reorganised, and we shall 
have in time a greater number. 

12926. Do you think it is of advant^e to the 13th 
Bengal Infantry to have native officers and men who are 
prostrated and unable to do their duties when they cannot 
get opium ? — We take them when we find them fit for duty. 
We are not aware that they are taking it till afterwards. 
There are veryfew Of those who are in the habit of taking 
it in excess. They are the men who get prostrated, not 
those who take it in moderation. Those who use temperance 
are never prostrated. 

12927. Is it an advantage or a disadvantage to the 13th 
Bengal Infantry to have its ranks, officers and men, becom- 
ing prostrated when they cannot get opium ? — It would not 
be an advantage if they were prostrated. 

12928. Would you not rather have men alwayj also to do 
their duty P — Yes. 

12929. [Mr. Pease.) You stated that your' regiment 
had been reorganised, that at present there is a small propoi» 
tion of opium-eaters, but in a short time you will have 
more P— Because we are enlisting from districts where they 
are inveterate opium-eaters. 

12930. (Sir William Soberts.) You say that 50 per 

cent, of your Sikh soldiers are habitual opium consumers P 

Yes. 

12931. Therefore there are 50 per cent, who are not P 

Yes. 

12932. Comparing them, can you tell by their appearance 

which of the men consume opium and which do not ? Those 

who consume it in excess I can tell, but those who take it 
in moderation or temperately 1 cannot detect until I make 
enquiries. 



The witness withdrew. 



.Jamadar 
Sispal Singh. 



Jamadab Sispal Sinoh, 13th Bengal Infantry, called in and examined (through an interpreter). 



12933. (Si/r Jamet Lyall.) Do you take opium occasion- 
ally ?— yes, when I have a cold, or am fatigued or suffering 
hardship. 

12934. What have you to say on the subject of opium 



consumption p— A large proportion of the residents of 
Rajputana proper, and the district from which I come, com. 
monly consume opium. But the majority of opium consu. 
mers are chiefly Eajputs, the other castes consume it also 
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but in a lesner degree. A good namber of the Bajputs 
have been addicted to taking opium in moderation from the 
earliest days of their childhood, but the majority take to 
the habit of coDsuming this drug when between five and 
twenty and forty years of age. As a rule, the Rajputs of 
Bajputaua are regular consumers of opium and take it in 
moderation, the average daily consumption being from 1 
grain to 100 grains for excess eaters. This habit is chiefly 
cultivated with a view to render themselves able to 
bear extra fatigue and hardship when they feel their 
powers declining with increasing years. They also use it 
largely in combination with other drue;s for medical pur- 
poses. Opium is not easily procurable as it is an expensive 
article, and its sale is very much restricted in British terri- 
tories. But in Native States where the opiina is not quite 
so good it is far cheaper as the restricijiona on its sale are 



not so stringent. Should the sale of opium be entirely Jamadar 
prohibited, it would cause a great deal of snfifering Ui a Sispal Singh. 
vast majority of persons, and such a measure would be — - 
most distasteful and cause widespread dissatisfaction, more ° ■ '""• i°' ^^- 
especially if in the event of the loss of revenue to the 
Government from the stoppage of the sale of opium the 
people were to have additional taxes imposed on them. I 
myself am in the habit of taking doses of opium in moder- 
ation to the extent of one grain occasionally, but only 
when I feel fatigued or suffer from the effects of a 
cold. 

12935. {Mr. Pease.) Do you think it is good for persons in 
health to take opium? — It increases their strength and does 
thejn a little good if it is taken with nourishing food. 

12936. Why do you not take opium yourself P— I do no* 
wish to get addicted to the habit of taking it. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mu-NSHi Data Shankae 

12937. (Mr. Fanshawe.) What position in life do you 
hold ?— I am, principal Eevenne OfiBcer to the Maharaja 
of Benares. 

12938. Your work I suppose has brought yon in contact 
with a large number of your owncountrymenP— Yes. 

12939. Will you tell .us what yon know about the opium 
habit ? — As an intoxicant opium is either eaten raw or 
smoked. If used in moderate quantities with plenty of 
nutritious food no perceptible haim is caused to healths I 
even know of a few oases wheie emaciated and weak consti- 
tutions have benefited by moderate use and good food 
Smoking is more harmfulfthan eating. About 'i per cent. 
of the population in large cities and towns use it in either 
form, and more people use it where Mubammadan influences 
prevail, e.g., Lucknow, Rampur, Delhi, etc. Only such 
persons come to grief as do not keep within temperate limits, 
or cannot afford to have nutritious food. Their number 
may not be more than five in 100 opium-eaters. 

12940. What d» you think would be the general feeling 
with regard to the prohibition of the cultivation of poppy 
and the use of opium ?— The total abolition of the cultiva- 
tion of opium would result in more harm than good. There 
would be an enormous loss of revenue which would have to 
be recouped by fresh taxation, and that would be a much 
greater evil thai the one proposed to be eliminated. Then 
it is a fact that throughout the country a large number of 
men habituallv use it, and it would very likely be a great 
hardship to them to be deprived of it altogether. I have 
known opium-eaters suffer agonies if they failed to get their 
dose at the appointed time. Again, the Rajpntana semi- 
indqiendent States grow and use opium in large quantities. 
'J'here would be cunsiderable difiiculty in abolishing the 
cultivation there* and there be no result whatever of our 
abolishing it if they were allowtd to continue to grow it. 

12941. You mean that there would be no result from its 
abolition in British India ?— Yes. 

12942. In saying that opium-eaters suffer a great deal 
if they fail to get a dose at the appointed time, are you 
speaking of those who take opium in large or excessive 
quantities P— Those who take opium habitually m whatever 
quantities. 

12943. They all suffer a great deal if they cannot obtain 
their dose ?— Yes.. 

12944 Have you any other remarks to make upon the 
subject ?— I should think that something more might be 
done to discourage its use than is already being done. So 
far as I know it is sold at Rs. 16 per seer at the Treasury 
and at about the same rate by the contractors. It might 
be made dearer, so as to be within the reach of fewer people. 
Then the quantity which may be legaUy possessed and 
purchased at present might be reduced. A person m«y, so 
far as I know, purchase and possess h rupee's worth. Ihis 
may be reduced to annas 8 worth. But besides these or 
similar measures which would discourage its use nothing 



called in and examined. „ , . _ 

MMnshi Uaya. 

can be done without prejudice to the comfort of the people Shankur. 
or the revenue of Government : a loss to which means ia 
some shape or another a loss to th% people. 

12945. When you speak of a rupee's worth of opium what 
is the weight to which you refer ?— It is Rs. 16 a seer, and 
one rupee's worth is a chattack. 

12946. Five tolas ?— Yes. 

12947. 1 think that the actual limit of legal possession in 
the North- West Provinces, is at present 3 tolas ; are you 
aware of that ?— I did not make any special enquiries : I 
speak from general information. 

12948. (Mr. Mowbray.) Are you clear about your state- 
ment that the licensees retail at the same price which they 
pay to the Government P — Yes, I have learnt that the 
contractors sell at the same rate as the Government, that 
is Rs, 16 per seer. They get some commission from the 
Government. 

12949. Of course you are aware that they pay license 
fees P— Yes. 

12950. I suppose that tends to make the drug dearer P — 
There is no difference between the rate at which it is sold at 
the Treasury and the rata charged by the licensees, and the 
contractors. Their payment for the license does not affect 
the rate. 

12951. The licensee has got to pay for his license, has he 
not P— Yes. 

12953. Does not that compel him to make it dearer ? — I 
am not aware of that. 

12953. (Mr. Wilson.) You think it would be a good 
thing to reduce the consumption of opium P — Yes. 

12954- (Mr. Pease.) Is it your opinion thatone person in 
every 20 wio eats opium comes to grief ? — ^Yes, the 
nwJher may not be more than 5 in the hundred, 

12955. (Chairman.) The gist of your evidence appears to 
be that while you do not recommend any attempt to prohibit 
the use of opium still yon think its use on the whole is an 
evil thing, and it is desirable to put as heavy a duty as may 
be im opium, provided always that the Government does 
not raise the duty so much as to increase smuggling from 
Ba.iputana P — Yes, it is my opinion that Government 
can discourage its use more than it has already done. 
When the price is Bs. 1 6 a seer there is an inducement for 
people to smuggle. This matter must have been in the 
contemplation of the Government wlien it was made » 
Government monopoly, and Government _ was prepared to 
meet the contingency. If the price is raised, Government 
may have to take a little more trouble to prevent smuggling, 

12956, There would be more temptation to smuggle, 
and, therefore, there would be additional difficulty in repre- 
presslng it P —Yes. 



The witness withdrew. 



Lala Kashi Prasad called in and examined (through an interpreter) 

12957. 'Mr. Fanshawe.) In what district are you a 
zemindar ?— Allahabad. 

12958 What is the size of your zemindari ?— My family 
pay about Rs, 37,000 land revenue, 

1 2959 What is the number of your villages P— I have also 
Tillages in Fatehpuv : there are about 52 villages in all. 



12960, What do you know about the con sumption of opium 
in these districts ? — ii'o far as my experience goes and I have 
seen, the consumption of opium produces no bad effect on 
the moral and physical condition of the people. People of all 
castes use opium more or less with a view to protect them- 
selves from the attacks of diseases like asthma. People in 
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most cases use opium with a view to preserve their health, 
and in cases of illness to ahate the pain of the disease. 

12961. What is your opinion as to the willingness of the 
people of the country to bear the cost of prohibitive mea- 
sures? — I think natives of India will be unable to bear in 
whole or in part the cost of prohibitive measures, the intro- 
duction of which they will never like. 

12962. Is there any poppy cultivation in your zemindari P 
— Very much. 

12963. Is the cultivation of poppy popular amongst the 
people of your zemindari ? — As far as 1 can ascertain from 
inquiry, opium is cultivated in an area of about 4,000 bighas 
in Pargana Kara of the Allahabad district. The income from 
price of opium, poppy seeds, etc., amounts to Es. 55 per bigba, 
while the expenditure on cultivation, together with the rents 
paid to zemindars, amounts to Rs. 35 per higha. Thus a pro- 
fit of Rs. 20 per higha is left to the cultivators. In the month 
of October the cultivators get an advance of Es. 8 per bigba, 
and many of them get advances for cultivation of wells, etc., 
also. The advantage they gain thereby is that they are not 
required to pay any interest on the money thus received. 
The advances help them much in the cultivation of opium 
as well as other crops. Moreover, the cultivators find it 
very easy to pay up the rents both of the land under poppy 
and of other land when they have sufficient money in their 
pockets by sale of their opium. The advantages to the 
zemindars are that the rents due to them are very easily 
realized and the quality of the soil is improved. 

12964. Yon speak of the Pargana Kara, is that the Par- 
gana in which jour zemindari is situated? — Yes. 

12965. {Mr. Raridas Veharidas.) "What is the area of 
land cultivated by poppy in your zemindari P — About 1,000 
bighas. 

The witness withdrew- 



12966. Do you get any more rent on accnnnt of your 
poppy cultivation as compared with other crops ? — Moie 
is paid for poppy rents. 

12967. The rate of rent is not fixed ? — It is a fixed rent. 
Poppy is sown in higher class land. 

12968. But on the same land if any other crops are sown 
will you get the same rent? — The rent is fixed, but occa- 
sionally where a tenant sub-lets a little land to another 
tenant, or sublets his own farm, he gets a little higher 
rent : in place of Es. 4 he gets Ks. 5 if poppy is sown. 

12969. You say they have not to pay any interest on 
their money advances: are you sure of that P — Yes. 

12970. Are you acquainted with the foi-ms issued by the 
opium Department for advances for poppy and for pales ?— 
A register is kept in which entries of the advances are 
made. When the Lumhardar and tenants go to get advan- 
ces the entry is made in the register, but I do not know 
of any lease or written undertaking. 

12971. Do you know whether these forms in the Benares 
Agency are similar to those in the Behar Agency, permit- 
ting the Sub-Deputy Agent, under certain conditions, to 
impose any penalty he pleases, and to recover it in any way 
he thinks fit for any failure of compliance P — I am not ac- 
quainted with any such condition. When they get an advance 
the officer of the Department goes to see that the quan- 
tity of land for which he has taken the advances is actually 
cultivated. If he fails to cultivate the quantity the 
money is recovered at the end of the cultivation. 

12972. You do not know the exact conditions ? — There is 
no such condition as you have mentioned. 

{Mr. Wilson. ) I am informed at this moment by 
Mr. Hivett-Carnao that the condition in the I'ehar agree- 
ment is not in the Benares agreement. 



Mr. S. 

Sharpe. 12973. (Mr. Mowhray.) I believe you reside at Eam- 

pur?— Yes. 

12974. You are not in any way connected with Govern- 
ment ? — Not in any way. 

12975. You yourself have written to the Commission 
offering to give evidence on the subject ? — Yes. 

12976. What opportunities have you had of studying the 
opium question?— i have been seven years residing in the 
district amongst the natives of India, and I have become 
thoroughly acquainted with the villagers. As an indigo 
planter I have had every opportunity as far as my district 
is concerned. 

12977. Have you been living with other Europeans P — 
No, entirely alone. 

12978. What opinion have yon formed with regard to the 
consumption of opram in the district where you have been 
living P — I think if you take opium fi'omthe natives of India 
it will he unfair, unnecessary, dangerous, and would ruin a 
great industry. It would be unnecessary, because the con- 
■'umption of opium in the district is confined to a very few 
of the upper classes of the native community, those who are 
able to afford the luxury, the influential class. 

12979. You say it would be unfair : what do you mean by 
that P — If yon take opium away from the native of India 
you leave him no stimulant to fall back upon, and owing to 
caste prejudice you can give him nothing in exchange. 
The religion of the Hindu caste and of the Mahomedan 
forbids intoxicating liquors, and save opium and ganja 
he has nractically no other stimulant on which to fall back. 
A Brahmin cannot even smoke tobacco. The natives 
of these districts are nothing if they are not abstemious. 
They have few luxuries, and certainly cannot afford to give 
up one of the few luxuries available to them. 

12980. Have you formed any opinion as to the effect of 
opium upon the health of the people amongst whom vou 
have been living P— I know many an opium-eater, and I 
believe that opium taken in small quantities is more bene- 
ficial than otherwise, especially when accompanied by a light, 
inexpensive diet — a milk and agricultural produce diet. 

12981. Is that view founded on your own per.sonal obser- 
vation ? — On my own personal ohservation, also on the 
opinion of many natives whom I have asked on the point. 

12982. Have you seen any persons who take opium in 
large quantities P — Yfs, to excess ; apd I think there is 
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nothing debased about them as there would be if they drank 
to excess. 

12983. What do you mean by excess ?— Large quantities, 
but I will not go into weights. 

12984. Have you any idea of what you mean by excess ? 
— A man, for instance, who will spend two annas a day on 
opium takes it in excess. 

12985. Have you formed any opinion as to the comparison 
between opium and alcohol? — Alcohol affects a man in a 
very different way. I do not think opium will affect his 
constitution as alcohol will. Of course if he becomes a 
confirmed opium-eater he cannot give it up. 

12986. Is there much alcohol consumed in the district 
where you live P — No, only among the lower castes. 

12987. You say that prohibition would interfere with a 
profitable industry P— Yes ; poppy is one of the best pay- 
ing crops to the cultivator that he can sow, considering the 
cost of seed, the labour required, and the short time for 
which it occupies the land, whereby a grain crop may also 
be sown and reaped within the year. The actual opium 
extracted from the poppy is the chief, but not the only, 
source of profit to the cultivator ; the seed being also valu- 
able as an oil seed, fetches a good price. The seed is 
largely used in the countiy, and is also exported to Europe. 

12988. Have you known instances in which persons who 
have cultivated opium have been refused permission to go 
on cultivatins P — Yes; in a few villages in my neighbour- 
hood during the last three or four years the selling of opium 
has been discontinned. I should like to hand in an expres- 
sion of opinion signed by over 300 cultivators who have 
suffered from this. , 

12989. Are they personally known to you P— Yes, they 
are the chief zemindars and cultivators of the villao-es in 
questi"n. ° 

12990. You can vouch for the authenticity of itP—Yes- 
I have also another expression of opinion that I wish to put 
in signed by 1,44^. of ^ the chief zemindars, landowners, and 
cultivators of the various villages in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of my factory, pointing out the loss they would 
incur if poppy cultivation were done away with. 

12991. r.'iii you give me any opinion with regard to the 
precise question I asked as to the persons wko had been 
refuxed permission to cultivate— whether they have tried 
to get permission?— They often come to me and sisk me to 
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assist them in getting the cultivation of the poppy teintro- 
dnced into the viUages, and as a matter of fMt I have 
heard it said that it was probably because it would aileot 
my indigo sowing that I did not assist them. 

12992. I understand the petitions, for the authenticity 
of which you. vouch, are to the effect that poppy cultivation 
is a valuable one, and one whioti the petitioners would 
object to be deprived of P — I es. 

12993. \Mr. Wilson.) Where is Rampurp — On the 
borders of Ghazipur and the Benares districts. 

12994. How far from Ghazipurp — About 28 miles. 

12995. What are you engaged in P — Indigo planting. 

12996. When did you come to this country ?— Seven years 
ago. 

12997. You think that opium is actually beneficial P — 
When taken in small quantities by the natives. 

12998. I presume you take it P — No, I do not touch 
opium. To begin with, I am not a native : the native is 
a vegetarian, and I am not. That is one reason. For 
another thing I do not think it is good to begin a bad 
habit of that description. I do not touch spirits. 

12999. Are you aware that several witnesses have told us 
that the evil effects of opium are very much obviated by 
a good rich diet P — I think just the reverse. I think that 
a light milk and agricultural produce diet is far more 
desirable— especially milk diet. The natives tell me so. 

13000. Are the petitions in the vernacular P— They are 
in the vernacular. The following are translations of them : — 

I. " We the landowners and cultivators of the villages 
of Sayadpur, Oahan, Aunrehar, Karampur, Dahra Kalam, 
Newada and Chakia, Hasanpur and Bhadsen, Dinonra and 



Bhabhaura, Gagadharpur, Sadi-Badi and Mamudhpur, 
Gaibipur, Kathgara, Dadara and Gothali, Mapur and Ma- 
makha, Daulatpur and Pahapur, iWouriah imd Bambhnauli, 
Miiyanpur and Lunripur, Parsani, Hyramanpur, Kamary- 
pur, Unchauri, Shorifpur, and Kandheipur, Mattia and Had- 
hela Pargana Sayyidpur, Zilla Ghazipur, understand from Mr. 
Sharpe of Rampur, Khanpur, Glmziiiur, that a Uoyal Com- 
mission has at this time been appointed on opium, and, there- 
fore, we respectfully beg to point out, that if the Government 
stops the sowing of poppy, we shall in every way suB'er loss 
and inconvenience, for the cultivation of poppy is in every 
way profitiible, and by its help we are enabled to pay the 
rents to the sircar and, landowners ; and if tli» cultivation 
of poppy is put an end to, there is no otiier crop that can 
adequately fill its place, nnd we shall certainly have difficulty 
in paying the sircar's rents. For these reasons we make 
known our opinion and petition. 

Signed by one thousand four hundred and forty-five 
(1,445) of the zemindars (landowners) and cultivators of 
the above-named villages." 

II. " We the Landowners and cultivators of the villages of 
Rampur and Inehevel, Pharidaha, Ghogowa, Bahora, 
Naikot, Rajesti, and Baheri, understand from Mr. Sharpe of 
Rampur, Klianpur, Ghazipur that a Royal Commission ha» 
at this time been appointed on opium, and therefore we re- 
spectfully beg to point out that for the last three or four 
years, in consequence of the cultivation of poppy having 
been discontinued in our villages, we suffer great loss and 
inconvenience, and with difficulty pay our rents to the 
Government and landowners ; for poppv is in every way a 
profitable cultivation, and greatly assisted us to pay the 
Government's rents. For these reasons we make known our 
opinion and petition. 

Signed by three hundred and nineteen of the chief 
landowners and cultivators of the villages named." 



Mr. a. 
Sharpif. 

8 Jan. 1894). 



Adjourned till to-morrow at 10-30. 



At the Old Mint House, Benares. 
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The Right Honoueable LOliD BRASSBY, K.O.B. (in the Chaie). 



Sir James B. Ltaii., G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. 

The Hon'blb Sie Lachhmbswae Singh liAHADUE, 

Mahabaja of Daebhanga, K.CI.E. 
SiE William Roberts, M.D. 
Mb. R. G. C. Mowbeat, M.P. 



Me. a. U. Panshawe. 
„ AETHtfE Pease. 
„ Haridas Vehaeidas Desai. 
„ H. J. Wilson, M.P. 

Me. J. Pbescott Hewett, C.I.E., Secretary. 



Me, Mabho Peasad called in and examined 
Are you the Editor of an Indian 



13001. (Mr. Wilson) 

Newspaper P — Yes. 

13002. What is the name of it i—Khichri Samachar. 

13003. What is the meaning of those words P— It means 
a mixture of three things. 

13004. Where do you live ?— In the Mirzapur District. 

13005. What can you tell us as to the classes, or races, 
or castes, amongst whom you have experienceP— All classes 
of Mussulmans, and among Hindus, Brahmms, Kshatryas 
and Vaisyas. 

13006. For how many years ? — 25. 

13007. What special opportunities have you had for ob- 
servation ?— Whilst I was in the Police Department as 
Sub-Inspector, as well as in several other capacities as a 
Government servant. I have also received local information 
during the time of my Editorship. 

13008. How far is opium-eating or drinking prevalent ?— 
In the Mirzapur District nearly 40 per cent. : males 30 per 
cent., females 4 per cent, and children 5 per cent. In other 
districts 75 per cent. : children have opium given for 
ffiediciues, ate. 



13009. Do you mean 30 per cent, of grown up males P — 

Yes. 

13010. Is there any smoking, and if so, what is the pro- 
portion ? — -About 10 per cent. 

13011. Mostly males ?— Yes. 

13012. At what age is the habit generally acquired ? — 20. 

13013. What motives induce people to form the habit ? — ■ 
The society of consumers, and desire to stay for a longer 
time with the opposite sex in cohabitation. 

13014. Is the opium habit easily relinquished at once or 
gradually P — It is very difficult to give up at once the long 
acquired habit, but sometimes is done under compulsion. 

13015. Is there a marked difference between moderate and 
excessive consumers, and if so, what is the proportion of 
excessive consumers ? — ^The numbpr of excessive consumers 
is very small in comparison with the nroderate consumers. 

13016. What proportion of their income do habitual 
consumers spend ? — -Nearly one-fourth of their income ; 
sometimes one-third. 

13017. What class of society are you speaking of: do you 
mean poor or rich people P — Rich persons. 



Mr. Madko 
Prasad. 

9 Jan. 1894. 
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Mr. Madho 13018. Yon mean that rich persons spend as much as one- 
Prasad. fourth of their income P^One-third. 

r^ Jan. 1894. 13019. Wealthy people with plenty of money P — Yea. 

13020. (Chairman.) They spend one-third of their in- 
come P — Yes. 

13021. Are you clear upon this point P The question is 
what proportion of their income do habitual consumers 
spend on opium P You have said neai'ly one-fourth, and 
sometimes one-third P — Yes. 

18022. If a man has many hundreds of rupees he cannot 
possibly spend one-fourth on opium, can he P— He does not 
eat it himsdi : he also induces others. 

13023. (Mr. Wilson.) 

crease the dose p — Yes. 



Is there a general tendency to in- 



13024. What are the results physically, mentally, and 
morally ? — It makes one ugly and thin. They grow weak 
in mind as well. ITie young ones are debauchees and have 
no principles. 

13025. In what proportion of cases are injurious results 
apparent P — In 10 per cent, of the total consumers. 

13026. Is opium generally believed to be a protective 
against fevers ? — It acts as a medicine in cases of fever, 
asthma, cold, dysentei'yjleto., and it is also applied externally., 

13027. Do you really think it is a protective against 
fever? — Yes, somewhat. 

13028. Is it specially useful in malarious districts, or ba- 
lieved to be so ? — It is often useful in malarious districts. 

13029. Is it necessary or believed to be necessary to enable 
working people to get through their daily toil ? — Yes, the 
workiijg people would feel inconvenient and uneasy unless 
they get their daily dose of opium. 

13030. I suppose you mean those who are in the habit of 
taking it ?— Yes. 

13031. Those who are not in the habit of taking it can 
manage their work very well without it ? — Yes. 

13032. Is it looked upon as disgraceful ? — Yes. 

13033. Is it desirable to prohibit the sale of opium except 
for medical purposes P — Yes. 

13034. If that were done, would the public approve of 
it P— Yes. 

13035. If prohibitive measures were adopted, would it be 
desirable to make a special provision, by establishing a re- 
gister of opium consumers, for the wants of those who are 
already habituated to the use of the drug p — Yes, it would 
be desirable to keep such a register with the Civil Surgeon 
of the District and the sale of opium also ought to be super- 
intended by him. New consumers should not be allowed. 

13036. In what poppy-growing districts have you had 
experience ? — ^Mirzapur, Cawnpur, Jaunpur, Allahabad, 
Benares and Basti, etc. 

13037. Is the cultivation of poppy popular p — No. 

13038. Is the poppy crop more protitable to cultivators 
than other crops P — The cultivation of the poppy is not more 
profitable than that of any other crop considering the trouble 
and expenses of the cultivators. 

13039. Is any pressure brought to bear by Government 
officers to induce cultivators to grow poppy in preference to 
other crops P — Yes, some pressure is brought by the Gov- 
ernment such as advancing money,, etc. 

13040. Have you any general remarks to make on the 
subject P — The cultivators are pressed to grow the poppy 
by payment m advance called Dadni at the rate of Es, 5 to 
Es. 8 per bigha. No person is allowed to pass by the places 
where the poppy is grown ; if a man passes by, he is accused 
of plucking off the poppy buds. In order to get the ad^ 
vance money, the cultivators have to pay something as a 
bribe to L ambardars as well as to other subordinates in the 
Opium Department. At the time when crop is ready, persons 
charged with the office of measuring the poppy field use 
small measurement and wrong weights in weighing. Some- 
times they play tricks with the cultivators by secretly throw- 
ing some kachi afim in their houses thi-oughthe help of the 
policemen. In the same way they have to give a bribe to 
the officers who make the contracts. They have also t© pay 
something to the Treasury people when crediting the money 
in the Treasury, the thekadars mix amiltas,, hatha and gur,. 
in order to get more profit by increasing the weight, and 
they sell using false measurement by previously sticking in 
the scale pan some heavy thing with wax or with similar 
ether things. 

13041. Can you tell me what thekadars are P— They take 
the contract from the Treasury, paying about Es. 4,000. 



13042. They are persons who are licensed to sell opium P 
—Yes. 

1.^043. Have you any further general remarks to make ?— 
The poppy is grown in nearly 6,000 bighas of land. The an- 
nual consumption of opium in the Mirzapur District is about 
40 maunds, of which nearly 18 maunds is sold by the Trea- 
surer at the rate of Ks. 17 per maund (it costs him only 
Ks. 16). The Treasurers don't pay for the sale of opium to the 
men they engage for the purpose. The thekadai-s hawe no 
fixed price ; they can charge any amount they like, and some- 
times they sell at the rate of Es. 23. Their aim is always 
to make up anyhow the money they have to pay to the 
Government, which foi' this year is Es. 4,000. In order to 
get a reward the Police often tries unfair means in throwing 
opium into the houses of persons and getting them arrested. 
People in their family-quarrels sometimes take a large dose 
of opium which poison them. 

13044. With regard to the complaints and charges that 
you have alluded to, do you know any of these things 
yourself, or have you been infonned in reference to them P 
— I have been informed in many eases. 

13045. By persons whom you believe f- — Yes. 

13046. Do you think it is really correct P — Eeally correct. 

13047. CMr^ Haridas Veharidas.) I believe you were a 
Police officer before you occupied your present position ? — 
Yes. 

13048. You say that there were mal-practices in the 
Police Department ? — Yes. 

13049. Have you had any personal knowledge of them ? — 
Yes, I have personal knowledge. 

13050. Have you taken part in them P — When I got 
information and made enquiry, and when I found that a 
charge was quite false, I left the accused : I never con- 
victed the man. Therefore I left the Police Department. 

13051. (Mr. Fanshawe.) I understand that the news- 
paper of which you are Editor is a weekly newspaper ? — 
Yes. 

13052. Win you tell me what is the average number of 
your subscribers P — About 400. 

13053. Do you issue as many as 400 copies to your weekly 
subscribers p — No, about 250 ; I send 15(J to correspondents 
and other persons. 

13054. You say that 40 per cent, of the adult population 
of the Mirzapur District consume opium. Are you aware 

that the population is over one million P^-It is 11 lakhs. 

13(155. It appears from the papers before us that 46 
maunds of opium are consumed among a population of a 
million ? — Yes. 

13056. Then how can 40 per cent, of the population con- 
sume opium? — 18 maunds are easily sold by the Trea- 
sury. 

13057. There is a consumption of 46 maunds among a 
population of a million : how can that work out to 40 per 
cent.? Does not that seemlan excessive estimate P — I believe 
out of 100 persons there are 40 ; 30 males, 4 females, and 
6 children. 

13058. Your remarks as regards poppy cultivation are 
not, I suppose, founded on personal knowledge of cultiva- 
tion. You are not an agriculturist yourself ? — I have in- 
formation on the subject when I was in the Police Depart- 
ment. I had often occasion'to make enquiry, and I find 
that such things often occurred. 

13059. But not from actual acquaintance with the condi- 
tions of poppy cultivation ? — Yes. 

13060. Did yon intend to say that there was a laro-e 
number of suicides owing to opium when you spoke abou t 
family- quarrels ? — Yes. 

13061. Are there _ many suicides attributed to opium in 
the Mirzapur District ?— If I saw the Crimes Efpoit of 
this year I could tell you. 

13062. Can you say, speaking generally, whether there are 
many P — Yes. 

13063. Do you mean 8 or 10 in a year? — About 10 
I should think out of a hundred. 

13064. (Chairntan.) How long were you in the Police 
Force ? — Nearly 10 years. 

13065. What was your rank ? — Sub-Inspector. 

13066. Why did you leave the force ?— There were dis- 
honest things to be done, and therefore I resigned and started 
my press, doing work for the public good. 

13067. You wish to tell us that during your service in 
the Police you were engaged in perpetrating acts of 
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dishonesty ? — Dishonesty. I made my statement before 
the Police Commissioners in 1891. 

13068. A public statement ?— Yes, before the Police 
Dommissioners, of the mal-practi«es of which I had know- 
ledge ftod had seeOk 

130fi9. [Sir James tyall.) Th&t was aftet yott left the 
police ? — ^Yes. 

18070. {Chairman,) What is your opinion with reference 
to ti» proposal which has been made, that the use of opium 
should be prohibited in India unless upon medical prescrip- 
tion P-'It shottld only be given for medical purposes. 

13071. "Yott would recemmead that ?"-Yes. 

13072. What would you recommelld with reference to 
alcohol ? — Alcohol also is bad, worse than opi\lm. 

18073. Therefore you would desire to see that still more 
strictly prohibited, if possible ?— Yes. 

The witness 



13074. (Mr. Wilson.) What was the nature of the dis- 
hotiest acts which you yourself performed while you were 
a Sub- Inspector of Police P — Police officers always try to 
get convictions. If a Police officer will not do it he 
will not get his promotion. Therefore I thought that as 
the Department was not lor a good man, but for persons 
who tried to convict, I left the service. 

13075. Did yDu thihk those things were wrong .° — kes. 

13076. Why did you do them ? — My conscience does not 
allow me to do such things. 

13077. But yon did do theta P— No, Aever. 

13078. (Mr. Haridas Vehatidas.) Were you dismissed ? 
— No, I resigned. 

13079. Uo you say you made a etstement after you re- 
signed P — After my resignation. 

13080. How long after ?-^I think about a year. 

withdrew. 



Mr, Madlio 
Prasad. 

9 Jan, 1894. 



Mr. ISiU C&aSDBa Boy, M.B., called in and examined. 



13081. (Sir William Boberts.) Are yon a medical practi- 
tioner in Benai-es ?— Yes. 

13082. You have a medical degree I believe P— Yes. 

13083. Where did you get it ? — In Calcutta Medieal 
College. 

13084. You are in private practice here ?— Yes. 

13085. What have you to tell uS about the consumptioli of 
opium in India ?— The consumption of opiuin in India has 
been in vogue from a remote period for purposes both medi- 
cal and non-medical more or less amongst all races through- 
out the length and breadth of the country. The ding is ex- 
tensively used in the Punjab, in Kajputana, in Assam, in 
the Ueocan and in several districts of Bengal. 

Mv observations to the effects of opium use, extending 
over a period of about 8 years, is confined to certain districts 
of Bengal and Benares mainly. Benares being an important 
seat of Hindu religion, one has the opportunity of seeing 
representatives of almost all the races inhabiting India in 
the form of small communities who have settled here. Pro- 
fessionaUv 1 have to come into contact with a certain section 
of the people who habitually indulge in the dj-ug in ques- 

tion. ■ , I. 

13086. What do you mean by a certain sectiofl of the 
people ?— The Mahomedan section of the people. 

13087. What is your experience amongst them ? — About 
75 per oent. are addicted to the use of opium in one form or 
another. 

13088 (Sir James Ly a! I.) Do you prefer to Mahomedans 
generally, or one particular class P— Mahomedans gene- 
tally. 

13089. Beflares Mahomedans ?— Yes. About 75 pet 
ceril ofthe Benares Maiomedans are addicted to the use 
of ODium in one form or another, and about a third of these 
have recouwe to smoking. The habit is acquired either m 
infancy, in youthful age, or in advanced years Among 
well-to-do classes opium is given to intants to protect them 
from the iafluenee of colds, etc., but the lower classes usually 
dose their infants to keep them quiet during working hours. 
Young people use it to increase their sexual vigour. 
Among retired Bengalee gentlemen who spend their last 
davs m Benares I have occasion to see them forming the 
habit for getting relief from chrome ailments, such as 
diarrhoea, diabetes, gout mi rheumatism, etc. 

13090 Is there any marked distinction between moderate 
and excessive consumers ?-^Amongst all people who habitu- 
ally use the drug there is a marked difference between mo- 
derate and excessive consumers. I should think yO per .,-ent. 
of them may be classed under the latter head. 

13091. Do you mean 90 percent, of consumers consume it 
to excess ? — Yes. 

13092. That is, only 10 per cent, use it in moderation ?— 
Yes, I mean people who habitually use the drug. 

13093 Both Mahomedans and Bengalees ?— Yes, there 
is an invariable tendency to increase the dose which m 
some instances is kept in check only by persons naturally 
possessing strong will. . Although the use of opm^^ »« ob- 
iatfei amongst all sections of the community, yet I hnd the 
Mahomedans mostly addicted to it. 

13094 Do you find that the use of opium under its varied 
forms of eating and smoking is much the same ?— The sen- 
^sible effects are much the same. 



13096. Variying, of course, with the quantity taken ? — 
tJsed in any of the different w&ys its sensible effects 
upon the constitution are pretty nearly the same, vary- 
ing, of course, with the quantity taken, with the con- 
stitution of the consumer and the frequency of its use. 

13096. What is your experience as to.the effects of moder- 
ate use ? — When taken in a moderate dose, the usual results 
of its action are that the mind is exhilarated, a general 
warmth is experienced, and a pleasfirable condition of the 
whole system ensues. But after a few hours when thfe 
effects pass oS the consumer feels depressed and a sense of 
general disfcomfort supervenes, ^ving rise to a train of 
peculiar symptoms such as yawning, lassitude and a 
general aching sensation in the body particularly the calves. 

13097. What would be your general estimate bf a moder- 
ate consumption in point oF quantity ? — About 8 or 10 
grains of crude opium per day. 

13098. Would you consider that moderate P — ^Yes. These 
afler-eftects are a source of great misery to the opium-eater. 
The pleasurable and stimulating influenee of the drug ife 
almost invariably followed by a corresponding depression. 
He becomes less susceptible to extemsd impressions, and 
his muscular enefgy is considerably lessened, a desire for 
repose becomes a parasaount neeessrty and a tendency to 
eleep ensues. The mouth and throat become dry, hunger 
dimitJishes and the bbwels become torpid. 

13099. What are the effects of the habitual excessive 
use P — AH the above effects are hastened and heightened 
in proportion. The periid of depression oomCs sooner. 
The prostration increases to actual stupor, muscles become 
relaxed and emaciated. The attenuated body, the peculiar 
withetfd and blasted countenance with a chsB-acteristic gait, 
will reveal the opium-eater at a passing glance. His digest- 
ive organs become highly disordered, and he scarcely eats 
anything. His mental and bodily powers are destroyed, 
in fact, he becomes impotent. 

13100. You have told us that 75 per cent, of adult 
Mahomedans consume opium P — Yes. 

13101. And that 90 pra oent. of these take it in excess P — 
Yes. 

13102. That is, more than one half of the male Maho- 
medan population of Benates take opium in excess, and 
these effects are seen in them : do you mean to say that 
half the Mahomedans in Benares show themselves attenuat- 
ed in body with a peculiarly withered and blasted counten- 
ance, and with their mental and bodily powers destroyed F 
— Yes, that will be noticed in the majority of them. 
Of course this description does not apply to every case. 
When the habit becomes confirmed, it is simply impossible 
to break it off. When the opium-eater is deprived of the 
stimutot, his torments become horrible. After long in- 
dulgence, the subject suffers from complaints which are 
not relieved even by opium. Of course all these effects are 
modified by the constitution of the individual, length of 
time of use, aiid the peculiar circumstances of the consumer. 

13103. What is the effect on the morals of the rich ?— 
They are made idle and dreailiy, and little sensible to im- 
pressions from without, good actions calling forth the dis- 
play of physical and mental energies have little or no 
charm for them. Frequently they give themselves up to 
luxurious enjoyments, proving themselves useless mem- 
bers of Society. 
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13104. Does ttat description apply generally to the rich 
Mahomedans of Benares ? — It may apply to others as well. 

13105. Yon are not a Mahomedan yourself P — I am not. 

13106. What is the eSeot on the morab of the poor p — It 
is among the poor that the most degrading effects are mani- 
fested. They are made lazy and unahle to work for their 
living, hut at the same time they must satisfy their opium- 
craving ! They are necessarily driven to have recourse to all 
sorts of vicious acts such as petty thefts, pick-pocketing, 
giving false evidence, etc. But it is a noteworthy fact that 
opium-eaters are seldom found entangled in daring acts of 
crime such as rohbery or dacoity, siuiply for the reason that 
they are physically incapacitated by the effects of opium, 
and not froin any want of motive. Falsehood and exaggera- 
tion are their invariable attributes. It is true that opium, 
when indulged in excessively, produces the most melancholy 
effects both on the mind and body, and it is also true that 
either having a strong will power or on account of good 
nourishing food some can maintain their health and acti- 
vity of mind and body without becoming slaves to it, but 
still, in my opinion it ia of all indulgences most wonderfully 
seductive, and to break off the habit becomes an impossi- 
bility to the majority of its votaries. It is, therefore, rea- 
sonable to conclude, that in a people or a nation, if the vice 
becomes widespread, it becomes a serious obstacle to pro- 
gress as a whole. 

13107. What is the opinion of the people with regard to 
the non- medical use of opium ? — The disposition of the peo- 
ple of India with regard to the use of opium for nim-medi- 
cal purposes, with 'but few exceptions, seems to be unani- 
mous. Even the confirmed opium consumers condemn the 
habit and would fain give it up if they could. All sections 
of the people believe it to be a pernicious and most degrad- 
ing habit. 

13108. Are you in favour of prohibiting the gi-owth of the 
poppy? — .Mo, I am not. I am for limiting the use of opium 
strictly for medical purposes. Its use as a narcotic indul- 
gence should be prohibited by laws, of course making allow- 
ance for those who are already confirmed in the habit. But 
at the same time the people of India are unwilling to bear 
in whole or in part the cost of prohibitive measures. 

131'!9. When you speak of opium from a medical point 
of view you mean in regard to its medicinal use P — Yes. 

13110. What are your proposals with regard to poppy cul- 
tivation ? — Prohibition 0{ export-trade is not likely to ful- 
fill the cherished objects of those who want to reclaim China 
from the opium-habit, inasmuch as such a measure would 
only stimulate indigenous cultivation and larger supply from 
other countries, as has been so forcibly urged by the 
Bengal Chamber of Cmnmerce. I would, therefore, venture 
to propose the following measuves : — 

(a) Cultivation of the poppy and the manufacture of 
opium should be left intact, as it is, for purposes 
of export and medical use. 

(J) The consumption of opium as an indulgence by 
the Indian people should be put a stop to by 
legal prohibition. 

(f) The cost of partial prohibitive measures and the 
loss of revenue Irom less consumptiun in India 
should be recouped by economical reforms in cer- 
tain departments of State where there are rooms 
for such reforms. 

13111. What is the general effect of the use of opium P 

Opium is one of the most invaluable therapeutic agents 

known. No other drug can compare with it in its power 
of assuaging pain, soothing nervous irritability in its various 
forms, and as a sedative and suporific it stands unequalled. 
But it is none the less a poison. Like all other good 
medieal-a^ents its use is prescribed by even laymen, and 
people ten betake themselves to it without any proper 
medical advice. I have very often seen men who commenced 
its use for the relief of a eei-tain ailment, but under its 
seductive influence had to increase their dnily dose and passed 
on to the habitual consumer of the drug. Its use as an 
indulgence on health is to pervert the normal functions of 
the system and to reduce its votaries gradually to a most 
deplorable state of helplessness both mentally and physi- 
cally. 

13112. Have you observed its effect in the case of in- 
fants ? — There is a common practice among the women of 
the labouring classes to dose their infants with a small 
q aantity of opium before going to work. But children 
being very susceptible to the action of opium many of them 
are sacrified. I believe there is hardly any physician who 
has not come across such a melancholy case. I believe the 
practice is so common that there ^ must be many more deaths 
than are brought before the public eye. 



13113. I presume that is a supposition P— The last portion 
is supposition only. 

13114. Have you any observation about the use of opium 
in cases of suicide P — Opium being easily obtainable in the 
bazar, it is very frequently . made use of, especially by 
females of this country for|suicidal purposes. The point fami- 
ly system is the rule in India amongst all races, and one can 
fairly imagine that trifling causes often beco'ne the source 
of family broils, and it frequently happens the quarrel ends 
in the suicidal death of a much-abused Baku (daughter-in- 
law). Cases of suicide by opium are so numerous and com- 
mon that a medical man, whether as a student in our local 
colleges or as a practitioner afterwards, is bound to meet 
with a lot of such cases, and I am sure if statistics were 
taken of the known cases of suicidal deaths by opium, it 
would simply reveal a most harrowing detail of humnn 
misery. If opium be not so easily procurable, I am led to 
think that cases of suicide would be less common. 

13115. You are aware that st;itistical accounts have been 
taken, the result of which is not quite in accordance with 
that P — I have not seen them. In niy opinion if the drug 
opium is classed and solJ as a poison under pentl regula- 
tions and made purchasable from chemists oniy, the appal- 
ling number of infant mortality and that fi-om suicides, 
would be very much reduced.* 

13116. What is your view of opium as a febrifuge p — To 
me it seems a popuLir error. I was for three years practis- 
ing in a malarious district of Bengal. I did not see people 
there use opium for the purpose. On the contrary, I have 
seen opium-eateis suffering from malariii just hs those ab- 
staining from it. In Benares I have to treat mnny cases of 
ague among my opium-eating patients, and nothing but 
quinine relieves them. 

13117. {Chairman.) You say that except for medical pur- 
poses opium should be stopped by legal prohibition . would 
you recommend the same process in regard to the use of 
alcohol? — Yes. 

13118. And in regard to ganja?—Ye?„ with regard to all 
drugs of the hemp plant, ganja, of course, is veiy injuri- 
ous, but bhang is not so injuiious. 

13119. You would not of couise include tobacco?— No. 

13120. {Mr. .S/cwJra^/.) When you say that the disposition 
of the people of India with regard to the use of opium for 
non-medical purposes, with a few exceptions, seems to be 
unanimous, are you speaking of what you believe to be the 
general opinion of the people of Indiu, or of the peoole with 
whom you have been directly in contact?— ITie people with 
whom I have had occasion to talk on the subject, that is, 
the people of Benares. 

13121. You use the expression " the people of India : " do 
you think it probable that their opinion would agree with 
what you have heard in Denares ? — Yes. 

13122. You are not a Mahomedan yourself ?— I am not. 

13123. But the evidence you have given principally refers 
to the consumption by Mahomedans, does it not ? — Yes. 

13124. Not being a Mahomedan, do yon think that you are 
in as good a position to express an opinion as to the views of 
the ilahomedan population with regard to the prohibition 
of opium as if you were a Mahomedan P— I see Maho- 
medan people very frequently. I am family physician to 
theex-Eioyal Princes of Delhi, resident in Benares. They 
are a very influential family, and they have a large number 
of JMahomedan dependents. They are located in a 
Mahomedan centre, and as their family physician I have 
frequently to go and see them. I come in contact with all 
sorts of Mahomedans there, the upper classes as well as t' e 
lower. Besides that I have an extensive practice amono-st 
the .Mahomedan raises (gentry) of the city. "^ 

13125. From your evidence it is clear that a very large 
number of the Mahomedan population are addicted to the 
use of opium p — They are. 



'[.Note bt WiTNi-ss.-In the course of mj oxaniiDation before the Rova 
Commission od Opium yesterday, it was pointed out to me bv Sir Wiljiam 
Roberts that my ob»eryation regarding the number of suicides In- ocium 
contained in nij printed " Abstract of Evidence" was not borno nit by the 
statistics already taken. As 1 had uot the advantage of seeing an> such 
Btatistios, I could not on the spur of the moment venture any opinion in 
the matter. I now beg to point out that no reliable statistics of such 
suicides can possibly be obtained; because only an insigniBcaut number of 
anicidal deaths cnme to the knowledge of the authorities, post-mortem ei- 
aminations and coroners' inquest being unknown here except in PresidencT 
and Zilla towns, and even there in rare instances. Medical practitioners 
know and have the opportnnity of knowins more than Government 
statisticians. By the words" if slatisiics were taken, etc.," in my abstract. 
I meant to convey that "it it were possible to take statistics of suicidal 
deaths by opium with any degree of accuracy," etc., etc 

1 would desire and veniure to hope that my evidence on the point may 
be considered with the modificatiun noted abjve. 

It is needless to add that people generally try to conceal and suppress 
such occurrences lu order to escape scaDdal and social degradaUoa ] 
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13126. You think you have had an opportunity of gauging 
theiv opinions, and you believe that tliey wduld not object to 
hHVe the drug prohibited P — At least as far as I have 
sound-d theii- opinion on the subject, ■vrithout an exception 
they are unanimous. y of opinion that the cirug is injurious. 
W ith regard to confirmed opium-Ciiters their only object on 
is that if it was prohibited they might be put to serious dif- 
ficulties, but if they got their .lUowan.-e without any troulile, 
they would not have the slightest objection to prohibition. 

13127. You say that the consumption of opium as an in- 
dulgence should be put a stop to by legal prohibition have 
you thought out the means by whi.h you would supply 
opium for uiedic '1 purposes only ? — Other poisons, such as 
arsenic and stiy- hnia are sold, and if opium were sold in th« 
»iime way I thiuk that would do. 

13128. Your idea is to put opiuiii under the same restric- 
tion as poisons in this couutry P — -Yes. 

] 3129. Can you explain what the law in regard to poisons 
is ? — I am not aware of any particular law on the subieot. 
So far as I know crude arsenic can be had fro n the bazaar ' 
from the banias. They sell it, but not to every man. I 
think they have a certain sort of license to sell such poisons, 
but they do not sell it to all who go to theui. They must 
have prescriptions from Hakims or Vairis, otherwise tbey 
will not sell. 

13131). I suppose there is no large body of people in the 
country who are nnxious to take arsenic habiturdly p — Cer- 
tainlv not. In the case of opium they are, and there is 
much greater diificulty. 

13131. Much greater difficulty than in dealing with ar" 
senic. Hhvc yoti any idea how luany of tbese bani is there 
are who sell arsenic, comparing their ninuber, for instance, 
with opium sliops ? — I think there are luoru of banin shops 
than licensed opium simps. 

13132. Then > our proposal if adopted would increase the 
number of places where opium could be bought ? — Yes, 
that would be so. 

13133. I admit thit if people wiio wanted to purchase 
could only purchase under certain conditions, and if \ ou 
could get thoroughly trustworthy people to sell, you might 
work it ; l)Ut I shoxild like to know whether in your opinion 
you could get such a large number of trusts or, by people 
with respect to a drug which is so mucb desired as opium P 
— In the case of opium, certainly wh shall not find it work 
$» satisfactorily as with otiier poisons. 

13134. You admit that, there is much greater difficulty ? — 
Certainly. 

13135. (Mr. Uarif/a.i Vi-hari'las.) I believe these liceniies 
for poi.-onous drugs are issued by the .Magistrates? — I be- 
lieve so. 

13136. There are of course drugs, like ar.senie and others 
equally poisonous witb opium ? — Yes, more poisonous. 

13137. Do ihe jeople get those drugs more freel- P — They 
are instructed not to sell to every one. so that i eople cannot 
get them soeas'ly. If a iemate meo-ber of a family wisbes 
to commit suicide sbe quietly asks a female servant to get 
her 4ann s wortb of opium. She could easily get that, but 
if it is classed as a poison the seller will not part with the 
article so easily. 

13138. Opium is easily sntaltiiough it is a poison— more 
easily than other poisnn.)U» drugs ? — Ye.s. 

13139. Do you mean to say that npium should be recog- 
nised as a deadly poison, and that its sale should be restrict- 
ed in the same way as arsenic aud other things of that 
kind?— Yes. 

13140. (Sir James Lyall.) What is your medical degree' 
— H. M. 

13141. Where did you take it ?— At Calcutta .Medical 
College. 

13142. Dc you administer med'cine on the European .sys- 
tem P — On the Kuropean sys em. We have to modify it 
sometiuns when we sCi people of a panicular disposition. 
Generally spcakini;;, we practise on tlie I'.nglish metliod, but 
we someiimes adopt <iur practice to the ciispo.=iition of the 
people. 

13143. Do not a great number of Mahomedans prefer 
the Yunrni system P -■ fes, some of them do prefer it ; but 
now-a days most of them give preference to the iinglish 
system. 

13114. There is very little work for the Yunnni Hakims 
now in Benares ? — 1 hey too have an extensive practice in 
comparison with other practitioners. 



13145. The Hindu Vaids also P— Yes. Mr. b»* 

13146. They have an extensive practice ?— Yes. r^''*m'b 

13147. You say that opium should be made purchasable ^ 

horn, chemists only : what do you mean by chemists ? — 9 Jan. 1894. 
I would include the banias who soil native drugs. 

13148. I suppose there must be thousands of their shops 
in Llenares ? — 1 could not give you an exa«t idea, but, [of 
course, in every lane you meet one or two shops. 

13149. ^\ ould those banias supply opium at discretion, 
or would you make it a rule that you would only give opium 
on a medioa Iprescription P — They miglit give it on medical 
prescriptions, or registered men mi;;ht be allow, d to get 
their opium ; when they are confirmed in the habit it is im- 
possible to deprive them. 

131.50. You would limit it to medical prescriptions?. — 
Certain men would get a certificate or permission from a 
Maiiistrate or public man. 

13151. Would it not be very unpopular to make it a 
rule that a man must not get opium without an order 
from a Magistrate P — Certainly it will not be looked upon 
in a very gooi light by all people, at least by opium con- 
sumers. 

13152. If you allowed prescriptions, would you also be 
liberal in that respect, would you uliow the Yunani Hakims 
and Vaius to prescribe ? — I do not think they do prescribe 
largely. 

13153. Would they have the power to give a prescrip- 
tion to enable a man to get opium P — Certainly not. 

131.54. Who would be the medical people who would 
be allowed to give a prescription P — For medical use of 
course Doctors and Hakims and Vaids should be allowed 
to prescribe opium as they do other poisons. 

13155. It would be a very good thing for the Hakims 
and Vaids if nobody could get opium without their pre- 
scription P — Certainly from a professional point of view 
they might make a good deal out of it. 

13156. Have you any experience of the use of opium 
by villagers, or is you*' experience practically confined to 
the city ? — Praoticdly to the city. 

13157. When you were talking of 90 per cent, of 
consumers taking it in excess you were talking of the 
city ? — The city of course, but I have some idea of the 
villaKCs. They do not use opium so largely as the city 
men do. 

13158. You have mentioned that particular patients of 
yours among the Mahomedans are members of the Delhi 
Eoyal Kainily — ^they are retainers ? — Yes. 

13159. They are very idle, are they not P — They are 
Government pensioners. 

13160. They are necessarily a very idle class P — Yes, 
very. 

131B1. More addicted therefore than other Mahomedans, 
I suppose ? — Of all people here they are mostly addicted 
to it. 

13162. (Chairman.) Summing up your evidence, it 
comes to this, does it not, that in your view the use of 
opium, lik' th it of alcohol and other stimulants, is pro- 
ductive of much evil, and you would desire to see opium 
as you would desire to see alcohol and other, similar 
stimulants, p ohibited except for medical purposes ? — Yes. 

13:63. And you believe that such a prohibition would 
be receive 1 with favour by the people p — Yes. 

13161 As reujards the cultivation of the poppy and the 
manufacture, of opium you would leave existing arrange- 
ments undisturbed ? — Yes. 

IS 165. You do not desire to see any step taken by the 
Government to interrupt or put an end to tlie trade in 
opium with China Y — That is so. 

13.66. {Mr. Wilson.) I wish to call your attention to- 
a letter of which 1 will read a copy from the Secretary of 
the Government ol the North- \* est Provinces and uudh 
to the Inspector-General of. Civil Hosptals, North-West 
Provinces and Oudh, dated Allahabad, '1th Ueoember 1893. 
" Sir, I am directed to inform you that the lioyal Com- 
mission on Opium will visit these Provinces early in 
January next, and will probably hold sittings at Benares 
on Janu ay 5th. 6th and 8th, Lucknow on January 9th to- 
11th, and at Agra on January Pith to llth. 1 his ( -overn- 
ment has been requested to .-ubmit to the Government of 
India a list of witnesses competent to give evidence be- 
fore the Commission on one or more of the po.nts speci- 
fied at the foot of this letter, and it is understood 
that you have selected seven Civil Surgeons, a number of 
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Assistant Surgeons and Hospital Assistants and some non- 
official Medical practitioners lor inclusion in the list. The 
Commi.Hsion have askeil to be furnished .with an abstract 
of the evidence of enoh witness, imd I am to ask you to 
obtain from each a brief memorandum of the evidence 
which he would be able to place before the Commission, 
that is to say, a statement of facts within his knowledge 
and of his opinion on the several points, and to submit 
the memoi-anda as soon as possible. It might be advisable 
also, particularly in tbe c;ise of officials, for the memo, 
randum to oont.dn some sliort mention of tlie length and 
nature of the experienre on which the witnesses evidence 
is biised I have the honor to be, ISir, your most obedient 
servant, ;Sd.) J. VV. , Secretary to Government, 

Xorth- Western Provinces and Oudh. 

Points of evidence : — 

(1) I he consumption of opium by the different races, 
aad in the different districts of India, and the effect of 
such consumption ou the moral and physical condition 
of the people ; (•2) the disposition of the people of India 
in regard to {a) the use of opium for nou-iuedicdl purposes, 
and li) their willingness to bear in whole or in part the 
cost of prohibitive measures ; (3) ; (4) ; 

(51 the effect ,if the use of opinm from a medical point of 
view and the matteis connected therewith observed by the 
witness in one or more capacities ; (6) ; (7) the 

consumption of opium as a I'erbiifuge in malarious tracts." 
Thi.< letter has bieo endorsed as foUows : — " Poiwarded 
to B;ibii Ishan Ohnnder Hoy, M.B„ with the request that 
he will be good enough to furnish the abstract required by 
the Commission at his very earliest convenieiice. (Sd.) 
A. Cameron, Civil Surgeon, Benares, 13th December 1893." 
— Will you tell me if you received that letter ? — Yes, it was 
foi'warded to me. 

13167. Now I will read a letter from the Collector of 
Benares addressed to yourself , dnted 31st December 1893. 
" Subject. — Has the honnr to inform liim that the 9th of 
January has been fixed for his examination at Benares 
before the lioyal Opium Commission. The time and place 
where he will be required to attend will be communicated 
to him as soon as it has been settled. (Sd.) J H. Cameron, 
for Collector." — Did you i-eceive that ? — Yes. 

13168. I will now read another communication from 
the Collector of Benares to yourself, dated 3rd of January 
1894 — " Subject.— In Continuation of this office No. 839, 
dated 31st December 1893, lias the honour to inform him 
that under instructions received to-day from Government, 
he is not required tn attend to give evidence before the 
Royal Commission on Opium, (Sd.) K. H. Brenton, Offi- 
ciating Collector." Did you receive that.? — Yes. 

13169. Will you tell me when it became known what was 
the character of the evidence that you were likely to give here ? 



— On the receipt of the first letter I prepared my abstract 
according to the wishes conveyed in that letter, and I sent 
it in. 

13170. 'I'o whom ?— To the Civil Surgeon. 

13171. (Chairman.) On what date ? — I do not remember 
the date. 

13172. {Mr. WiLfon.) You can probably say whether 
you sent it before the receipt of the second letter or before 
or after receipt of the third letter ? — Before the receipt of 
the second letter. 

1317.J. IMd you have your evidence printed yourself? — 
Yes, 

13174. Did you send a printed copy in ? — Xo, I sent a 
\vritten copy. 1 got it printed only three or four days ago. 
AVhen I received an intimation that I should not be produced 
as a witness by the government I got it printed myself. 

13175. Can you tell us at what period in connection 
.with those two letters you sent in your written statement ? 

— f think 1 got the fiist letter about the tith or 7tli of 
Decemher. 

13176. If you will look aL the date of L)r. Cameron's 
endorsement \ ou will see that that is not likely ? — Probably 
it was the 13th when I got the first letter. 

13177. Can you give us any idea how long you were 
preparing and sending in your statement of evidence? — 
About a week. 

13178. That is some considerable time before the 
second letter was received ?—\ think so. 

13179. Are you iiware whether any other gentlemen of 
this city have been placed in a similar position to 3-ourself .'' 
— Yes, I know that three or four other gentlemen have been 
asked to furnish abstracts and have not been required subse- 
quently to give evidence. 

13180. (Chairman.) Can you t;ive us the names of those 
gentlemen ? — I tliink Or. Purau Ch.inder iianerji, Assistant 
Surgeon. 

13181. Vou yourself are not in the Government ser- 
vice ?— No. 

13183. Is the gentleman whom you mention ?— Y'es. 

13183. Are there any others .? — Hakim Mahomed 
Jaffer. 

13184. Where does he reside ?— In this city ; and there 
is another Vaid whose name is Kanhya Lall Dikshit. I 
have not had any talk with thorn. 

13185. Is the precis of the evidence that you sent to Go- 
vernment the same as this ? — Ne.irlvthe same I think. I 
added only the third and fourth paragraphs. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. Dane.) I shall be glad to be allowed to make a 
statement on the subject. 

(Ofiaii man.) We wiU call an officer representing the 



Government at the euliest possible opportunity with refer- 
ence to the statement we have just heard. 



Mr. Kam Kali Chaudhubi called in and examined. 



Mr. Sam 

Kali 
CAaudhuri. 



13186. (Mr. Wilson.) I believe you are a retired Su- 
bordinate Judge ? — Yes. 

13187. And late Member of the Legislative Council of 
the North- Western Provinces and Oudh?— Yes. 

13188. Have you had experience of ,all classes of people ? 
— Yes. 



For a long time ? — A very long time. 
How long?— Half a century ; I am 



13189. 

13190. now long.''— Halt a century; 1 am now m my 
sixty-sixth year. 

13191. Will you fell us what, in your opinion, are tlio 
KSli'-tSof taking i.pium plysically, mentally, and morally? 
~'ihs results of the habit of opium-e.-iting, whether con- 
sidt- td pnysiciilly, menially or morally, are bad and 
condemnablo. The consumer as a g^neral rule, lecomes 
both physically and inent.^lly weak and iiiaciive ; and as a 
oonsequeiico lo~es connigo, and his moialcmduet suffers so 
far as it depond.s on the energy of body and mind, such as 
the perfoiniaiice of uulies requiring activity. In tlie early 
ttage of the habit sexual virtue is disregarded where the 
initial motive wus to incroa^e sexual vigour. Where thcro 



is little or no means the habit leads the consumer to 
commit petty thefts and trickeries. 

13192. Is opium necessary or believed to he necessary 
to enable working people to get through their daily toil ? — 
The consumption of opinm is not necessary, nor is it believed 
to he necessaiy, to enable working people to get through 
their daily toil. As a, rule, working people have no habit 
of using opium. Examination of people employed in a 
mill will provo this. 

13193. Is the habit of taking opium looked upon as 
disgraceful ? — Yes, the man loses the esteem of the people 
— he suffers in his reputation when ho takes it as a matter 
of indulgence. 

13194. Is it desirable to prohibit the sale of opium 
except for medical purposes ? Is public opinion in favour 
of tlie adoption of such .a measure, and in what way could 
the loss of re\enue r-sulting from such prohibition best be 
met? — It is di.^irable to prohibit the sale of opium, except 
for medical purposes ; and 1 consider the public opinion to 
be 'in favour of such a measure. But 1 asi absolutely 
opposed— and I think my countrymc-,-, 1.. giUcid 2.vb too — 
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to the prohibition of tlie sule unless and until tlie loss of 
public revenue lesulting tberefrum be made up in a way 
witliiiut entniling tbe least financial burden en tbe pooi- and 
already over-burdened people of India, as well as to measures 
of economy ati'ecting the underpaid and over^worked body 
of the subordinate service. The loss can be met by retrench- 
ments in the Home charges, Military charges, and those 
incurred in carrying out what is called the forward policy 
beyond tlie natural frontier of India, Hurma is a burden to 
India ; it should be separated, and made to pay its own 
expenditure. I may add that experience has proved 
tbe efifif:iency of the natives of India in the Government 
service. Their serviie being cheaper, ihey should bo sub- 
stituted for Europeans in every possible case ; this would 
result in a gre,it saving, 

13195. Is it your opinion that if some prohibitive 
measure be adopted it will be desirable to make special 
provision by establishing a register of opium consumers 
for the wants of those who iire already habituated to the use 
ofjthe drug P— Yes ; it is desirable. 

]319ti, {Sir William Buberts.) Is there a marked 
difference between those who take opium in moderate 
quantities and thoi-e who take it ip. excessive quantities ? — 
Yes. 

13197. V^hat do yon think is the proportion of 
moderate consumers to excessive consumers? — i cannot ex- 
actly say the percentage of ^jeessive consumers. 1 very sel- 
dom see them in public, Perhaps in a hundred 1 may have 
met one or two. 

13)98. Hoes the statement you have made in answer 
to Mr. Wilson as to the results of opium -eating apply to 
moderate consumers or to excessive consumers ?— Bpth to 
moderate and excessive eateys. 

13199. {Mr. Mowbray.) Y^ou state that an examination 
of people employed in a mill proves that working people 
have no habit of using opium : have yon had any practical 
experience of that ?-^ I have had some experience. I 
was some years ago at Cawnpore where there are mills. I 
went to them, and 1 do not recollect to have seen any working 
man there taking opium. 

13200. Were you directly interested fts a partner 
in any of the mills ? —No ; I was in the Government service 
at the time— 1 was a Subordinate Judge. 

13201. r)id you ask the people in the mills whether 
they took opium or not ? — No, 

13202. All you mean is that you did not see from 
their appearance that they took opium ?— Yes. 

13203. Y'ou are aware that many people have said that 
from looking at a man jt is not very easy to say whether he 
takes opium or not? —In the ease of moderate eaters it is 
difficult to say, but an excessive eater can be easily 
distincuislied. In support of my view in this matter 
I may°say that I have built a large house in the city where 
more than 1 00 people were employed, and I did not see 
anybody taking opium in order to do his daily toil. 

] 3204. They might have taken it before they came to 
work'in the morning ?— They might. 

13205. Is not that the usual time for opium-eaters to 
take their pill— in ths mnrning or evening?— They are 
poor people. It is very unlikely that such people would 
do it. 

] 3?r6. All you can say is that you never saw them tak- 
ing it ?— Yes. 

13207. And that you did not observe any traces of 
excessive consumption; you never saw that they, had been 
opium-eaters P— No. 
' 1320S. AVhat do you mean by "medical purposes.'" 



Supposing a 



man has been once recommended by his native 



doctor to'^take bpium for some bowel complaint, and he has 
found it do him good, and he then goes on and takes it, I 
suppose that i» a very common case?— Yes. 

132119. ()o vou consider that a medical use of opium, 
when the man goes on taking it without any further orders 
fro n his doctor ? - After the termination of the disease, if he 
cont nnes tl e use of the opium I should not say that he is 
taking it for medical purposes. 

]n2iO. In fact you would only allow medical uses to be 
those for which a doctor prescribed opium. ?— Quite so. 

13211. Would you allow all classes to prescribe opium? 
— No as far as my experience goes I have found that doc- 
tors biO"g'it np in the ICnglish system of medicine have the 
best knowledge that can be obtained in the present age, and 
that they are the best practitioners. I can only rely on 
them. 1 cannot rely on Indian dootous or hakims. 



13212. Then what it comes to is that opium for medical Mr, Mam 
use means that which is given to a person who ha? it recom- ^ctU 
mended to him by prescription from a European medical ChaiiMuri. 
man?— A ICuropean or a nativelearned inEuropean science. — Tog* 

13213. Do you reside in Benares P — Yes. ' 

13214. Taking the district of Benares, how many men 
are there qualified in that way as Europeans or natives 
practising according to the European method to whom you 
think th? power of prescribing medicine could be satisfac- 
torily entrusted ? — There may be 25 or 30 throughout the 
whole district, including the city, who pretend to practise 
according to the English method of treatment, but 1 have 
not much reliance on them ; they are mere quacks. It is 
only some three or four perhaps on whom I can rely in the 
city. 

_ 13215. Can you say anything about the district out- 
side ? — As far as my knowledge outside goes there ' is no 
English doctor outside the city. 

13216. None at all ?— None. 

13217. I presume from what you have saij that you 
would not be in favoijr of,p,llowing every bania who may sail 
arsenic to sell opium in the same way? — Not indiscrimin- 
ately. I may allow such banias of whose knowledge I have 
a personal knowledge, but not all banias who sell drugs apd 
other things. 

1321H. Do you think it possible for anybody to draw a 
line and say that he would authorise one hnnia to sell and 
not andtherP — It will be tte duty of these who are in power 
who dispense licenses in this matter to na,ke acguaiatance 
with the dealers in the city and then, after having personal 
knowledge ©f them, to giv« them a teense. 

13219. I suppose you can realize the danger of untPott- 
worthy people being allowed by a license to sell opium as 
they at present sell arsenic : there being a greates deiaand 
for opium than there is for arsenic, would ttere not he a 
risk in that case of ijntrustwprthy p^ysops allowing |»pple 
to get as much opium as they please P^Qn^jte so. 

13220. [Jifr Saridas Veiaridas.) As you have been all 
your time in the Government service, I presume that from 
your youth you have been addicted to the Kuropean 
method? —Yes. 

13221. And yoij have been treated in that manner? — 
Yes. 

13222. I believe jmx knoiw that there are njany natives, 
the majority of natives, who trust in flakims and Vaids P — 
I know th»t. 

13223. You are speaking of your own view? -When I 
commence getting myself or any member of my family 
treated by a doctor, I always considered what persons I 
should prefer to call to my house. A? far as niy kn<>wled,ge 
goes with regard to medicine, physioloi;y, anatomy, and 
other things, European practitioners have gone so far that 
our countrymen have not yet dreamt of it, arid that consi- 
deration has Jed me to prefer European doctois. Of course 
medicine is an uncertain thing and can only be established 
after a long experience, but there are other subsidiary 
sciences to the mere science of medicine in which Europeans 
are far advanced, and that is a consideration with me in 
preferring the European system of medicine. 

13224. That is your own individual opinion ? — Yes, I do 
not say it is tlie universal opinion. 

13225. You think that natives brought up in the Engjish 
method of medicine may be triisted. but not .Hakiins aiid 
Vaids P—'l'hat is my opinion. 

13226. You vvill remember that you are dealing wjth the 
mass and not only with a limited number of educated 
people? — At the same time you are dealing wi'h the health 
of our pe pie, and if yuu trust to imperfectly educated 
persons the health of our people will not be servi-d. 

13227. You propose that in every village there shall be 
a medical man trained up in the European system P — It is 
a very difficult thing and up to the present time it cannot 
be controlled. 

13228. "■\ ill you compare the effects of opium with 
those of alcoliol P — I am not used to alcohol. 1 belong to 
the Total Abstinence Society. 

] 3229. 1 ut the effects of opium and alcohol are the ver/ 
opposite ? — Alcohol makes a man violent ; opium deadens a 
man. 

1S230. Is alcohol prohibited by our religion Pj- Ye?. 

13231. Is opium so expressly prohibited? — I 
I have not read in the Sbaetras. 

13232. Yon ksBOw that alcohol is prohibited P- 



think 



-Yes. 
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not know that opium is expressly pro- 
that things which are intoxicants are 



13233. Y..U do 
hibitedp— I know 
prohibited. 

13234, But opium is not as expressly prohibited as 
alcohol is ? — Perhaps opium was not knowu as a medicine in 
India when those injunctions were laid down. It may have 
been imported into India from other countries. Aiphen has 
a certain resemblance to' Aiphim. 

132H5. I mean that opium is not expressly prohibited 
by our religion, but, as you say, opium has not such bad 
effects as alcohol has P — I do not exactly say that opium has 
no such bad eti'eots as alcohol. I said that opium deadens a 
man. 

13236. Alcohol and opium are two difl'erent things? — 
Yes. 

13237. Would you put alcohol on the same footing 
as to its bad effects ? — In comparing the two cases I should 
say that alcohol is worse than opium. 

13238. If a person were inclined to take some stimulant 
or indulgence, would you like him to take alcohol in pre- 
ference to opium, or opium in preference to alcohol P — I 
should like him to use neither. 

13239. {Mr. Fanshawe.) Is it not the case that among 
the cultivators and poorer people opium is used as a domestic 
remedy in the case of pains, rheumatism, and other ail. 
ments ? —Yes. ' • 

13240. Your proposals would not provide for these 
people bein^ able to get opium for that purpose ; that would 
be one of the great defects of any such proposals ? — Quite so. 

13241. We have been told by a number of witnesses that 
people in middle life frequently take opium as a restorative, 
is that within your experience P — No, it is not within my 
experience. I was also advised to take opium. 

13242. You do not know of any cases where people in 
middle life have taken opium as a restorative ; but if people in 
middle life do take it in thi.s way, is it to be said that they 
lose the esteem of their friends and the people around 
them ? — Yes, they do. 

13243. As much as others p — They would lose their 
reputation. 

13244. Do you think that if opium were prohibited 
there would be any danger of an increased consumption of 
alcohol or ganja ? — I do not think eo. 

13245. If you took away opium from the classes of 
people who now consume it, do you think there would be any 
likelihood of their turning to another stimulant P— I do 
not think so. 

13246. Your opinions generally would apply to the Noith- 
Westem Provinces of which you have experience ? — Quite so. 

1 3247. {Sir James Lytdl.) It is a fact, is it not,that opium 
consumption in the North-Westem Provinces, excepting 
mmongst Mahomedans, and in n few cities, is probably 
smaller than it is in any other part of India? — My experi- 
ence runs, as I have said, in the North-Westem Provinces, 
but I have no experience of other parts of India. From in- 
formation that I liave received in liajputana and the Punjab, 
and perhaps in the Central Provinces, there is more oon- 
lumption of opium than in other places. 

13218. And in Bengal p— In some parts, not in aU. 

132'19. When you speak of public opinion being in favour 
of prohibition you are only answering for the North- 
Westem Provinces I suppose; ynu do not mean public 
opinion throughout India P — It applies to all India. I know 
the views of almost all respectable people throughout India. 

13250. How do you know their views P — I belong to the 
Total Abstinence Association of Benares, and as such I have 
occasionally the advantage of receiving tommunications 
from other parts of the country. I hear from other friends 
and I get information in papers. Those are the sources of 
my knowledge. 

13251. Those communications and these papers I suppose 



are mainly written by Abstinence people? — Those who 
wrote in the papeis may be so. 

13252. {The MnJiaraja of Darhhanga.) W ith regard to 
the feelings of the ryots, do you think they like cultivating 
opium or not? — I have no personal knowledge of this pai-t 
of the subiect, hut I have information on the subject Irom 
people who have been engaged in the cultivation of opium. 
I have asked them and they have said that they do not hold 
it in any dislike as people did indigo in Bengal before the 
indigo agitation. 

13253. Is it a paying crop?— It is as paying as wheat and 
other crops. 

1 3254. Are potatoes and sugarcane more paying ? — '■ ugar- 
cane is a more profitable crop, hut it requires greater labour 
than other crops. 

13255. How about potatoes ? — Potatoes too. 

13256. With ratjard to the rent payable for opium land in 
the North- Western Provinces, I believe you know that in 
Behar and Bengal in the permanently-settled distric'^s the 
rent of the land is fixed according to the quality of the land. 
Yesterday we had a witness who told us that tlere was a 
special rate for land on Vhich opium was cultivated ; what 
is your experience with regard to that point P — Opium 
lands have not a fixed rate of rent. H iien I was in 
Government service I was sometimes in places where there 
was opium cultivation, but opium is generally cultivated in 
lands adjoining villages, and such lands are generally very 
fertile. In the villages thev are generally rented for five 
or six or seven rupees per annum. 

l:-i257. You mean to say that in the North- Western 
Provinces rent is not fixed according to the crops grown, 
but according to the quality of the land? — Yes. 

13258. {Chairman) Do you take any interest in the 
proceedings of the Indian is'ational Congress?- Yes, I do. 

13259. Has the subject of the prohibition of the use of 
opium, except under medical certificate, ever been considered 
by that body ?— Ko. 

13260. They have never expressed any opinion in favour 
of such a prohibit ion ? — No, up to the present time th» 
Congress people have not taken up the question of opinm. 
They took up the question of temperance, and by that tl.ev 
meant that liquor was not to be sold or used. 

13261. Has the Congress made any recommendations with 
reference to the restrictions upon the sale of alcohol? — Yes, 
they have some resolutions. 

13262. But they have not so dealt with opium? — lS!o, 
opium is not dealt with. 

13263. We may gather from that circumstance that the 
members of the Cnngiess entertain a more deeded • pinion 
with reference to the restrictions upon alcohol that they do 
with reference to restiictiims upon opium?— I think tliat 
when the resolution about the prohibition of liquor or 
restriction upon liquor was carried by the Congress there 
was no thought of comparison l-etween i pium and ale hoi. 
They had no idea of opium at the time, that is why opium 
was left out. 

13264. You agree, do you not. that the state of opinion as 
represented in that Congress is less adv.mced and natured 
with refeience to opium than it is wth reference to alco- 
hol? — They have given as yet no opinion about opium. 

PV265. They have not felt th it the state of opinion was 
sufficiently settled and determined upon that questjon ? — 
When they carried that r.-solutiontlie question o: opium was 
not in .their mind at all, so that there was no comparison 
between opium and alcohol at that time in tleir minds. 
We only took up the alcohol question, and resolved upon 
restriction. 

13266. We must not analyse motives of which we know 
nothing, but tlie simple fact is that reconmen at'ons have 
been made with rcjiard to restrictions rpon alcol ol. and no 
resolutions have been passed with reference to restrictions 
upon the use of opium ? — That is so. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mohuril 
K'shn Ram 



13267. {Mr. Wilson.) Will you tell us what is the 
meaning of the word " Mohunt " P— It means a man whose 
dnty it is to make people virtuous. 

132«8. A teacher ?— A religious teacher. 

13269. Were you f ormerlyiin the public service P— Yes. 



Mohunt Kbsho Piam Kot called in and examined. 

13270 As station master and school master P— Yes. 
13271. Also teacher to several Ea'ahs P -Yes. 



13273. What have you been doing the last ten years P — 
While 1 was station master at Bei l»a 1 was verv m"ch 
displeased with the present management of the Goverun^ont 
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about intoxicants and other evils going «n in the city ; so I 
left my service and shut myself in a room determined not 
to see the -world ayain ; but after being ten years shut up 
1 made up my mind to come out again and cry before the 
public to see if tbey could be moved. 1 then came out 
and u orked. and have been working and making my coun- 
trymen sensible of their duty in the world. 

13273. Have you been in Benares preaching total absti- 
nence ? — Yes. 

13274i Can you give us any idea of how many persons 
jou have induced to sign the total abstinence pledge? — We 
tivst make people half abstainers ; it is vtry diilicult to make 
5 man a total abstain r at iirst. I think ' have made about 
50,000 men abstainers in Benares, and in other places — Mir- 
zapur, Agra, Allahabad, Tawnpore, Pyzabad, Lucknow, 
Delhi, etc., — about the same number. 

13275 I believe the pledge engages those who sign it to be 
total abstainers from drink and drugs and includes a promise 
to honour father and mother, to support wife and children, 
not to give false evidence, not to visit gambling houses and 
brothels, to pray to the God in whom they believe every 
morning that they may receive help to keep this pledge ? — 
Yes. 

13276. What do you think of opium unless it is prescrib- 
ed by a doctor or physician? — It is only prescribed Dy those 

' doctors who have not much acquaintance with medicine ; 
properly speaking, it is not a medicine at all. 

13277. What do you think of opium when it is not pre- 
scribed by a doctor at all? — It is very bad. 

13278. Is it taken by young men ior sensual purposes? 
— Yes. 

13279. What is the effect of the habit otherwise? Do 
YOU think it has a bad effect in regard to constipation ? — 
Yes. 

13280. And the digestive powers ? — Yes. 

13281. Are the people inclined to be sleepy ? — Yes. 

13282. And idle and useless members of society ? — lYes. 

13283. Are they tempted to become thieves ? — Yes. 
They commence .stealing shoes when people put them off 
outside th« doors, which is a custom amongst us. 

] 3284. What do you say as to those who take opium 
moderately without increasing the dcise ? — There is no 
moderation. First moderation, and then indulgence — that 
is the case with all sorts of intoxicants. 

1328,5. Is iipium taken by old men after 40 to keep up 
their health? — Yes, by some when they are advised by a 
Hiikim or doctor. 

13286. IJoes it produce a good result ? — I have not seen 
any improvement in their health by tiiliin>; medicine in old 
ai'e. I hey have a belief in these doctors and they lose 
their healtli. 

13287. Is it your opinion that it produces evil results ? — 
Yes, because I have seen many. 

13288. They have become idlers and die miserably? — Yes. 

13289. What do you think of the opportunities given for 
the sale of opium ? — The best thing in my humble opinion 
would, be to have a proclamation in each city to the effect 
that ail opium-eaters should declare that they are opium- 
eaters and get a ticket, 'i'hat would reduce the number 
and thev would become good men afterwards. 

13290. You think there is too much used at present ?-Not 
too much us. d at present in Benares ; it is only used in 
Mahomedan cities, not in Benaies. Still, to please men is 
freneraily the view of the present Government, and that 
wouid be the best plan. 

132h1. To give tickets to those who are to be allowed 
to have it ? — Ycs. to cohsumers. 

1H292 If you could have your own way you would do 
»wav with it entirelv ? — ies. Two\earsago there was a 
riot i" Benares and hundreds of opium-eaters and the 
consumers of othel- druj^s weie caught by the police and 



sent to jail and remained there some of them for two or Mohunt 
three months without an.\ sort of intoxiiants , Kesho Mam 

13293. D.pyou think that if there was some law severely ^y- 

restricting i.r 'eutiiely prohibiting the sale of . pium, except 
for medical pui'poses, that wouid meet with the apprdval of 
the fireat mass of the people ? — Ves, and all men in India, 
especially the women, will pray to thsir God lor long life 
to Queen Victoria, our Empress. 

131194. It that were done ?— Yes, not only with regard.to 
opium, but all sons of intoxicants. 

13295. {Mr. Mowbray.) You arenota Mahomedan ? — No. 

1329b. You are giving us |he views of the Mahomedans ? — 
Some Mahdmed.ins, say ten per cent., those oniy whu have 
no faith m the Koran, or are not strict followers nl the 
Kor 111, indulge themselves. 

13297. T hey are the principal consumers of opium in 
Benares ? — Yes. 

13298. Y'du come to express the views of the Mahomedans 
as to iheir desire to bave o|iium prohibited? — I can express 
their views also. I represent the whole of Benares .nd the 
whole iJorth- Western I'rovinces. I could get the signatures 
of all Benares to-moiTow if 1 liked. 

13299. {Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) Is not Mohunt a 
word which means the head of a particular .Mut? — Yes. 

13300. Where the Gosains live ?— Yes. 

13301. Aie you the head of a Mut? — I am not that sort 
of Mohunt ; there are several sorts.. 

13302. What are you the head of ? — I am the head of 
the whole of Benares. AH India regards me. 

i33u3. You passed ten years of your life shut up ? — Yes. 
l:->304.. Of course you are not a family man? — Now I 
am not a family man. 

13305. You were ? — Yes. 

13306. Before you were a Mohunt? — Yes. 

13307. I'o you keep money with you? — Yes, I keep 
money and I keep books. I keep house and everything. I 
simply keep aloof from bad things. 

133' 8. Pe' haps you have not a clear idea of Mohunts P 
— I can e.Nplain if you like. There are many kinds of 
Mohunts. 

13309. You say that in order to get a pice opium-eaters 
become thieves ? — Y'es. 

13310. Do you mean all chisses who take opium, or only 
the poor ^ — Most o£ them. 

13311. You mean those who can haidly earn their bread ; 
you do not mean that a rich man becomes a thief to get a 
pice ? — Kich men wiU not be aUo-ved by their paients or 
guardians to take opium. If they do it they wdlneces- 
sarily liecome thieves because their parents wnuld be dis- 
pleased and not giie them money, and they must steal it 
from their houses or others. 

13312. But suppose these rich men are themselves mas- 
ters of houses : will they also, in order to get a pice, be- 
come thii-ves ? — If masters bicome consumers they will 
ruin their whole families. 

13313. {Sir Jame.i Lyall.) Did I understand you to say 
that not much opium was used in Benares, but that it wnuld 
be advisalile to have some new rules to please the present 
Government ? — Yes. 

13314. Wha! present 'Government do you njeanP— The 
Bnirlish Government by whom we are governed. 

13315 By whom the Commission has been sent out P 
_ —Yes. 

13316. Y'ou do not think it necessary yourself, but that 
to please the (TOvemment it may be as well to h:,ve some 
new rules ? — Yes. bi cause the countiy is being ruineil ; we 
are all staiving ; there are 50,0u0 people in Ijen.ires half 
starving. 

13317. I understand that you made you'self a Mohunt, 
that you conferrc'l the honour upon you.selt?- — Yes, there 
are Ceit.iin rules binding on Mohunts. 



The witness withdrew. 



1331 P, {Sir WiUiam Hoherts.) I believe you are a me- 
dical p ac'-'ti. ner in All.ih. bad ?— Yes. 

133 9. You are a fully tr. lined and qualilied mnnP — Yes. 

1332(1. You have lately been House Physician at the Me- 
dical UcUege Hospitul, Calcutta? — Yes. 



Dr. A C. Banaeji called in and examined. j) j r 

13321. How long have you been a medical practitioner? Banarji. 
— Kor the l.ist 13s years. 

1332-'. What have you observed ?— In the com se of my 
piaeti e, extiudirg over a period of 15 yeais and a half, 
among a mixed population of Hindustanis, Bengalis, Mahomed- 
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iins and ChvisLJans, I liave not found ;iny detevioiMtion 
in the moTiil and pliysioal condition of the people which 
csin be attributed solely to the use of opium in moderate 
9 Jan. 1894. closes. The excessive use has in some cases produced sy/iip- 
toms of inactiyity of brain pOTver. 

13323. What do. you think -would be the freling of the 
people with regard to prohibitive measures ?— The niass 
of the people -will not like the prohibitive measure intro- 
duced by Govern raent. The people will be unable to bear 
the extra taxation likely to be imposed it the revenue from 
opium is reduced. 

13334. What have you noticed t" be the effect of opium '^ 

In the following el-ronic diseases opium has been loimd to 

be of great use when taken habitually: rheumatism, dia- 
betes, diarrliffia, ;isthma, ami bronchitis. It is an invaluable 
medicine in cases of peritonitis and after-pains, and in all 
kinds of inflammatory and neiTOus pains. 

13325. As a medical man, a native of India.and practising 
among Indians, I should like to ask your opinion with re- 
gard to a point that has often been referred to by the Com- 
mission, namely, the use of opium as a promoter of 
sensual appetites. Do you think that opium has any real 
aphrodisiac power any more than any other stimulants such 
as alcohol ?— As far as I can understand, it is more as a be- 
number of sensation, and therefore prolongs the sexual act. 

13326. You have no precise knowledge on the subject ?— 
No. 

13327. You know that we in Europe do not believe much 
in aphrodisiacs ? — I also do not believe in aphrodisiacs. 

The witn 



13328. You think they are fanciful ?— Yes, it is more the 
imao-ination. The physician says that such a medicine wiU 
do good, and therefore the patient thinks it wiU do him 
good. 

13329. Y'ou do not think as a matter of fact that opium 
produces a demoralizing effect in regard to the sexual func- 
tion ? — I do not think so. 

13330. I believe that a great many substances are popu- 
larly used in India as aphrodisiacs ?— Y'es. 

13331. Would you name a few?— JJux Vomica seeds, pre- 
parations of iron, C'antbarides, also preparations of crude 
Phosphate of Lime called burnt crabs. 

13332. Are there any that you know of that are peculiar 
to India, that are popular and not borrowed from Kuropean 
sources ? — There are some medicines mentioned in the Hindu 
Pharmacopeia that are used as aphrodisiacs and prescribed 
by Vaids and are also in the Yunani Pharmacopajia pie- 
scribed by .Mahomedan physicians. 

13333. Y'ou know that from your own reading ?— Y'es. 

13334. You think that opium only takes rank as one of 
these numerous aphrodisiacs in use ? — Not more than that. 

13335. (Mr. Pease.) Do you think that taking opium is 
a good habit ?--For chronic diseases. 

13336. For persons in health ? — I do not think it is ; it is. 
a bad habit for persons in health. 

13337. (Mr. Wilson.) Do you think that opium is/.of 
any particular use in warding off malarial fever ? — I have 
no experience of that. 

less withdrew. 



3f»*. Jagdevtt 
Prasad Oowr. 



Mr. Jagdeva Pbasad Qove called in and examined. 



13338. {Mr. Wil^ofi.) Have you been nominated by the 
Kashi Sujan Somaj of Benares to give evidence before the 
Commission ? — Yes. 

13339. Will yon give us a translation of the title of the 
Society ? — It means an association of good people. 

13340. Do you consider that opium is a good thing ? — 
Never. 

13341. Except for medicine !■'— Except for medicine. 

1 3342. You think that opium-smoking is demoralizing in 
this country ?— Yes. 

13343. Doing a great deal of harm ?— Yes. 

13341. Do you think that opium-eating is doing a gx'eat 
deal of harm P — If it is advised by a doctor and taken medi- 
cinally, I do not think it does any harm ; but if people take it 
themselves to satisfy their lust and pleasure, I think it is 
the worst thing, 

13345. You think that the habit of opium-eating, except 
under medical advice, is very bad ?— Yes. 

13346. Do you know anything about the cultivation of 
the poppy ? — Yes. 

13347. Do you think it is as pro.Ktable as other crops ? — 
Ko, it is not profitable. Opium cultivation d.-es not give so 
mnch profit to the cultivators as corn and sugarcane would 
do. 

13348. Do high caste people use it ? — No, they do not 
generally sow poppy. 

13349. Why ? — Because it is considered very disgraceful. 
If his?h caste peopL' use it they are not looked upon very 
well bv tbeir ca-te peopl-. I have a particular in.stance o£ 
this, i hav a relation living at .\izamab;i!l in the .-Vzimgarh 
distriet who sowed p'ippy. rnfortunately by mistak.' some 
opium was found in his house. The oftirials .f tlic Opium 
Department tronbhd him very mnnb, and from that day all 
high c I ste people in the pirgana did not like to take any 
interest in opium cultivation. 

13350. If the opium traffic were discouraged, what would 
people tbink about it as regards fresb taxes P — I'eople 
will consider that they are tyrannised over, ami they will 
lose confi''rnce in tbc Government. 'J'hey wiU think tliat 
(iovernment is bent upon .i'Ming taxation upon taxation. 
Tl ey will also think that Government is inclined to bring 
misery upon tlie people. 

i:')351. If the loss of rovinne was paid by England or in 
wme other w.'iy without fresli tax .tion, what wouidyou 
think about it tlien P — Tliey would be very glad, and would 
be unanimously of opinion that the ojjiuni traffic should at 



once be stopped in this country except for medieinal pur- 



13352. (Mr. Mowhray. ) Where do you live ? — I have 
been living in the Azimgarh district. 

13353. Where are you living now P — My family lives at 
Nizambar ; I i^enerally live m ilenares. 

13354. In the cityp — In the city. 

13355. How many people belong to this Society of yours P 
— I do not remember exactU' the number of members, 
but we have close on 50 members. 

13356. I hope they arc not all the good men in Benares P 
— I do not think they are good men aU over the eirth. 
Everywhere theie are good as well as bad — London, Paris, 
and elsewhere. 

13357. But this is a speeial society of good men in 
Benares ? — Yes, first we test them to know what kind of 
men they are, then they are accepted as members. 

13358. There are 50 of them ?— I think close on 50. 

13359. \ on have- come li-ere as their witness ? — Yes. 

13360. Have you any pra.ctical linowledge of agriculture r 
— I have a little. 

13561. Of whatkind.p — Not sowing corn. I do not sow, 
but I have s.ime land in the name of my wife and it is sown. 

133r,2. By 
labourers. 

13363. That is your practical knowledge of agriculture ^ 
—Yes. " ■ ■ ' ' , 

13364. [Mr. Barida.9 J'clw rides.} Do you grow poppy 
on your land p — I would never advise arny of the men under 

me to do it iiecause it is a great misery. 

13365. Are aou a Brahmin p — No, a Khayasth ; I am a 
tot.d abstainer and a member of the Benares Total Ab- 
stinence >oc:.4y. 

1336G, (Sir Jiime,s Lyall.\ What is your age P — About 
28. , . , \ , .... 

13367. Have you any profession ? — I am a Government 
servant. 

13368. In what offiee ? — I am a clerk in the Sub-Registiy 
and Aotaiy I'ublic dlfice, Benares. 

13369. What is your salary P— B20. 

13;;70. Have you been there longp — ^For ten years. 

13371. On lis. I'O p — ^Yes, the reason being th.it I do not 
like to leave Benares ; I do not wish to go anywhere else. 



your tenants,? — By. the tenants and paid 



The witness withdrew. 
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Pakdit Kanhiya Lal Dikshit called in and examined (through an interpreter). 
133/2. (3Ir. ff'ilson.) Are jou a Vaidya ? — Yes. 
13373. That is, a Hindu doctor ?— Yes. 



13374. I believe you are also alundholdcr andproprietor of 
ten villages ?— Yes. 

13375. You have had experience among Hindus, Maho- 
medans and Christians ?— Yes. 

13376. For how many years have you known anything 
about opium ? — 50 years. 

13377. How old are you ?— 72. 

13378. Whtit special opportunities haveyou had for obser- 
vation ? — In the course of my medical practice I have 
gathered experience of opium consumers. In one of my 
villages poppy is cultivnted. Prom my professional practice 
I have come to know that opium is u poison and that its 
consumption leads to other consequences. 

13379. What are the results of taking opium, physically, 
mentally, and morally ? — 1 he opium dries ilie entire sys- 
tem — the blood, semen, muscles, and the bones — and the man 
becomes lean and weak and loses his appetite. 

13380. What is the effect on the man's power of work ? 
— It diminishes his power of work. 

13381. In what proportion of cases do you think injurious 
results follow the taking of opium ? — Twenty-five per cent. 

13382. Is opium believed to be a protective against fever ? 
— No. 

133S3. Do you think that it is really a protective ? — No. 

13384. Is it neoest5ary to enable working people to get 
through their work ? — Ihey can do their work without it. 

13385. Is the taking of opium disgraceful ? — It is very 
dissirraceful. 



I'o you say that in reference to smoking, or eating 
-Both. 



13386. 
or both ?- 

13387. Does the existing system of granting licenses tend 
to spread the habit of taking' opium ? — Yes, it tends to 
spread it. 

13388. Is it desirable to prohibit the sale of opium except 
for medical purposes ? — It should be eiven when prescribed 
as a medicine. It should also be given to habitual con- 
sumers, because if they do not get opium they will die. 

13389. If there were some measure of prohibition except 
for medicinal purposes, would the people at large approve 
of such a measure ? — Yes. 

13S90. Is the cultivation of the poppy generally popular) 
and if so, why ?— '1 he people get their money in advance, 
therefore they like to cultivate it. 

13391. Is the poppy more profitable than other crops 
which mis;ht be raised on the same soil?— It is not so pro- 
fitable as sugarcane. 

13392. Why do not the people grow sugarcane ? - Such is 
the order of the officials. 

13393. Is there any pressure brought to bear by Govern- 
ment officials to induce Cultivators to s^ow poppy in pre- 
ference to other things F — Girdawars move round and when 
the pco- le do not cultivate opium as much as is desired they 
•re punished. 

13394. How ? — I am not in a position to say. 



13395. Have you known anyone who was punished f^If 
they used to cultivate 4 bighas, and then only cultivated 3, 
they are asked to pay (or the one tliat they have not cul- 
tivated. They are fined and c;dled upon to explain why 
they did not cultivate. 

13396. (Sir James Lyall.) Do you know anyone who has 
been fined ? — I cannot mention any name. 

13397. Do you think that if the Zilladar left the people 
alone and did not press them there would be as much poppy 
grown as there is now 'i - It would be diminished. 

13398. L'o the people know that the ryots may pleas^ 
themselves and do as they like ? — They are under the im" 
pression ihat if they dn not cultivate the poppy they will 
be punished in some way. If this impression were removed 
they would prefer to cultivate sugarcane which is more 
profitab e. 

13399. {M.V. Faniliawe.) Do you wish us to understand 
that all cultivators who grow poppy can also firow sugarcane 
in the same conditions and on the same soil? — It is more 
profitable to grow sugarcane. 

13400. Can all cultivators in the village who are in the 
habit of growing poppy grow sugarcane in the same pla<!e ? — 
Yes, opium requires more labour. 

Vi^O^. {Sir James Lyall.) You say that cultivators are 
under the idea that they will be fined if they do not cultivate 
the poppy ; is it not the case that a great many cultivators do 
stop cultivating poppy ? — It is only low people who do it on 
account of I'oar. High class people do not. 

13402. Do not many low caste people ^'ive it up ?— They 
have to tender their resignation, and when the resignation is 
ai-cenfed thef can do it. 

1 3403. Y'ou think it is only if a man stops cultivation 
without his resignation being accepted that he is fined ? — 
Yes. 

13404. Where are your ten villages P — Three villages in 
this district and seven in the district of Azimgarh. 

13405. You say tliat people who want opium for medical 
purposes should be allowed to get it on certificate, who 
would give those certificates ? — Doctors, Europeans, 
Hakims and Vaids. 

13406. Cannot anybody who likes set up as a Hakim or 
Vaid without any degree or education ?— Yes. 

13407. If any Vaid or Hakim could prescribe opium, and 
that was the only way of getting opium, would not a great 
many young men set up as Vaids and Hakims? — No, that 
would not be the case. 

13408. (Chairman.) You have expressed a strong view as 
to opium, what are your views with rejiard to alcohol.P — From 
a religious point of view or a physiological point of view P 

13409. Both ? — Anything which intoxicates or stupifies 
the intellect of man is bad. 

13410. Therefore it is desirable- to prohibit its use, except 
for medical purposes P —Yes. 

13411. (Sir Williim Jioheits). How far are opium- 
eating and opium-smoking prevalent among Mahomedans, 
Hindus ai d Native Christians ? — 75 per cent, of Maho- 
medaos, 25 per cent, of Hindus, and 5 per cent, of Native 
Christians are opium-eaters and opium- smokers. 

13412. Do you mean 75 per cent, of the adult male Ma- 
homedans, or of the whole population ?— Only men. 

The witness withdrew. 
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13413. (Sir Jamen Zyall ) Will you state who you are 
and where you live P — I am sixty-oije years of age, am a 
son of Hiiznrit Maulana Muhammad Pushib Sahib 1-iahmat- 
ul-Ijah Allvii, and am a resii:^ot of Ghazipur. I am the 
Murshid i Hi^'h I'riest) of the iMahomediius of India, and am 
looked upon bv them as tlieir guide. Trom time immemorial 
my family has been highly re^peoted. 

The Mogbal Emperors and Amirs of India have also 
held my family in high esteem. The Emperors of Delhi were 
the r.isciples of my forefathers. )i.ven now the i rinces of 
T)ehli resident at Bei ares are my disciples, I have fre- 
qrentlv to go out on tour to visit important cities from 
Calcutta to I 'elhi, also to Horn bay, etc., with a view to pro- 
pagate the nane of i^od and_ to see that my disciples are 
acting up to tie tents of my religion. 



1 341 4. What is your opinion with regard to poppy cul- 
tivalion P — There are thousands of culti\ators who are bene- 
fited by poppy cultivation. If this privilege be withdrawn, 
or if any change in existing arrangements be -made, the 
distress amongst the agricultural .l.ss would he great. So 
Car as I have seen, the cultivator feels greatly ■■ ggrieved if 
he is for any departmental reasons prohibited from the 
right of cultivation and does his very best to I'egain it. I 
have duriuij my tours frequently come across Such aggrieved 
cultivators. 'I he advantages of the cultivator are two-fold. 
He gets an advance without interest at a time when he has 
to pay a portion of land rent, and which, even after mak- 
ing this payment, leaves him a margin for uef raying the 
expenses of sowing, weeding, and watering of the poppy 
and other crop, and as opium finds a fixed market without 
any fluctuation, he considers the produce of his field as 
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money itself and he is almnst free from the troubles which 
the villaLje mahajan generally causes to others not culti- 
vating poppy- 

13415. Have von heard? of what the common people 
think about the proposal to abolish the cultivation of the 
peppy P— The people here are afraid that by the abolition 
of the Opium Department taxation will be doubled or tre- 
bled. The masses of India are not yet so eilneated as to un- 
derstand fully the motive and policy of the Government. 
It would then be unfair to place the peoples of Hindustan 
on the same level as the peoples of the other civilised coun- 
tries of the globe. Under these circumstances, to abolish 
a trade which is profitable in a very high degree both to 
the rulers and to the ruled would by no means be politic or 
desirable. 'I he result of closing the production of such 
a valuable crop would be most disastrous to the country. 
J )istress will prevail and crime will increase, attended per- 
haps with other troubles also. 

13416 What proportion of people that you know take 
opium?— Amongst the Indian populations the proportion 
of those who take opixim in some shape or other is very 
large. Of tliese there may be some who have become 
addicted to the vice for the s«iie of the gratification of 
sensual pleasures, but the rest have iiudoubtedly taken to 
it for the cure or relief of diseases for which medicine has 
no effect. At the birth of a child a decoction of opium 
known as ghotee is given to it for 40 days, and I do not 
think that there is any Indian who has not used the drug 
for some reason or other four or five times in his life. 
Upon opium-eaters diffei'ent diseases do not easily have an 
injurious effect. The adage in Persian is that " opium is 
in itself a disease, but it is a remedy for all diseases." For 
sore-eyes and rlienmiitism opium is most efficacious. 

134 1 7. What effects have you observed of the opium-eat- 
ing habit? — Opium-eaters are seldcim found to be affected 
with severe diseases, and during my tour for the propaga- 
tion of the name of God I have never come across an opium- 
eater who is sn affected. Cough, cold, etc., are sonked as 
efficiently by opium as ink by blottinji-paier. Under such 
circumstances when the very existence of crores of persons 
depend upon the use of opium, to prohibit its cultivation 
would be sending so many, as it were, alive into the grave, 
and it is obvious that should the cultivation of poppy be 
prohibited, the use of liquor, hhanq anif/ania, all of which 
aie forbidden by all religions, will increase. There are 
thousands of my disciples who are opium-eaters but I have 
never seen that there has been any injurious effect from its 
use. The Ain-i-Akbari shows that opium was largely used 
in -Malwa, and in a footnote of that book, page 384, it is 
stated that Jallaludm Khorasani used to take opium as 
chee.'-e from his " mother's hands." 

1341S. Is there any prohibition of npium in your religious 
books ? — According to our religious bnoks all intoxicants 
are forbidden, but opium, if taken in moderate doses in the 
■way of medicine, does not come under the same category as 
alcohnl. 1 here is no religion in which the use of liquor is 
not orbidden. As the eU'ects of alcohol are very injurious, 
it is therefore necessari that steps should be taken to prohi- 
bit or reduce the consumption of liquor to a minimum. 

134i9. What is your opinion upon the proposals tn prohibit 
poppy cultivation? — I would desire to state thnt I feel 
firmly convinced that the prohibition of poppy cultivation 
and the use of the drug will cause serious and will espread 
discontent amongst the people. It is now nore than 40 
years that I have been travelling through the districts of 
Western and Northern India, Eajputana and other (irovinces, 
and I can say from my own experience that opium m some 
sliape or other is used by the Indian princes, the nobles, and 
the middle and the lower classes. Thus in that large sec- 
tion of the population which uses opium all classe- of the 
commnnitv are represented. Will not then the discontent 
caused by tlie prohibition of poppy be general ? — lijanting 
that tl e opium-eating class forms a minority, tliere remains 
the fact that the use of opium is not looked down upon 
and is not fnrbidden by religions hooks. 'Ihe sufferings of 
the opium-eaters (to whom opium is more essential than 
food) will naturally theiefore draw round tl em immenselv 
large numbers of sympathisers (and in the cases of princes 
and nobles, their subjects and retainers), who will misunder- 



stand the wishes of Government, exaggerate and magnify 
the unfairness with which they were treated, and thus in 
no time discontent and dissatis lac ion will prevail tbiough- 
out India, which miijlit lead t" ser.ov.s results in the future.. 
Under these circumstances the only policy that shorld be 
adi pted in the interests of both the (lovernment and the 
people is to leave m.itters alone and not interfere with 
existing an ani^ements. 

13420. {T'le Maharaja of liaihlianita.) You say that tlte 
Pri'ices of Delhi resident at I'enares are your disciples ? — Yes, 
my family was also loyal to the existing Uritish •-■o\ ernment, 
and for that reason the Goven ment have exempted me from 
the operation of the Arms Act. I earnestly prav that the 
B'itish Goi ernment may continue to exist in India in 
peace and prosperity. 

]34::1. You say tl at you are thcMurshid or Fith Priest 
of the Mahomidans in India, do yon mean that aU 
iWahomedans in India are your disciples ? — No, most people 
consider me to be their -Muishid or Priest. 

13421'. Some of them ?— 50,000 ; or » lakh. 

13.i2:H. What is the population of Mahomedans in India .^ 
— I do not know- 

134-4. Is it a million, or two millions .''—I cannot say. 

134'i5. Yon say there is no religions injnnetion against 
the use of opium, hy that I mean that the Koran does not 
forbid the use of opium? — No. 

13426. Does the word " Khum " mean an intoxicant ? — 
It means wine. 

13427. In the Hadis.Jhow is the word Khum defined ? — 
It means that which intoxicates." 

1342f*. Does it not mean that which prompts lassitude, 
and if I show you a passage m the Hadis where it is so 
defined, will you accept it as conclusive evidence ? — Hora 
long time wine has been prohibited, but opium has not been 
prohibited. 

13429. Do you mean that opium is m.t intoxicating ?-~It 
does not intoxicate. 

13430. (Mr. Wilio?!.) Do you consider that the existing 
arrangements of the 'overnment with reference to the 
cultivation of the poppy are perfect ? — Yes. pei feet. 

13431. Do you consider that the existing an angements of 
the Government with reference to the sale and distribution 
of opium in India are perfect ? — They are also perfect. 

13432. Can they be improved ? — They cannot be im- 
proved. 

13433. When yon travel about propagatinsT the name Qf 
God, do you advise your disciples to take opium ? — No. 

13434.^ If it is so good, why do you not advise them to 
take it ?— It is nne thing to call it a good thing, it is 
another thing to use it. 

13435. Do you advise them to take it?— I neither advise 
them to tale it nor dissuade them from it. 

13436. You are perfectly indift'ert-nt ? — I neitlier order 
nor prohibit, I confine my preaching lo matters of reli- 
gion. I do not deal with the question of opium at all. 

13J37. Will you explain what von mean by saying that 
the '■ sufferings of opium-eaters (to whom ."pinrn is more 
essential than food) will naturally fherefnie draw rotii d them 
immensely large numbei-s or sj'nipathisers " ; do you mean 
that there are persons who can live upon i pium and without 
food?- Opium is dearer to tl em than food. If at any 
particular time they do not get food, th..t will not matter 
much, but if they do not get opium, they will nearly die. 

13438 (HJr. Harit/ax Vehaiidas.) Do i ou advise that 
alcohol should not be used ?— Yes. 

13439. Why P— It is considered to be prohibited accord- 
ing to my religion. 

; 3440. Alcohol is expressly prohibited, but opittm is not ''' 
— Ko. 

13441. {Mr. Faitthau-e.) Can vou tell us whether among 
your lo-religii nists the nse of opium is generally in modera- 
tion or in excess?— I' ver\ man takes it m moderation ae- 
coi-ding to bis own liglit ; if he took more than would suit 
him he would die. 



The witness withdrew. 
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13442. ( Chnirmaii.) What is your present position? — I am 
an offcer in the Opium Department, a ^ub- Deputy Opium 
Agent I have been nearly twenty-one years in the service 
of Govemment as an officer of the Opium Department. 



13443. In what districts have you serveil ? — As » dis- 
trict officer in connection with the cultivati. n of poppy, I 
have ser\ed for two years and a half in the Sarun, Chumparan . 
and Shahabad districts of the Hehar Opium Agency, and for 
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three years and half in the Chiita Nagpore Division of Ben- 
gal, where I -was employed for the purpose of opening up 
new cultivation of puppy. The extension of cultivation proved 
a failure, and I assisted in closing up cultivation in this part 
of the country in the year 1877. Since 1879 I have been 
employed for the greater part of my time in connection 
with the manufacture of opium and the opium alkaloids at 
the Ghazipur Factory, first as an assistant, then tor about four 
years at the head of the factory, as Factory Superintendent. 
I have also for about three and-a-half years been employed in 
looking after poppy cultivation in the Ghazipur and Mirzapur 
districts of the North- Western Provinces. My experience, 
therefore, covers both the cultivation of poppy and the manu- 
facture of opium. I mny add that I am a Fellow of the 
Chemical Society, London. 

13444. Have you reason to believe that the cultivators 
and the landholders in this province are favourable to the 
continuation of the cultivation of the poppy under the 
present system p — They are entirely favourable as far as I 
can judge. I have had no complaints whatever against the 
Government system. Any complaints that have been made 
to me have been on the other side, where there has been 
any attempt at prohibiting the cultivation. 

13445. Looking at the question first of all from a land- 
owner's point of view, how do the rents of lands upon which 
there are cultivators licensed to grow poppy compare with 
other agricultural lands ? — Where cultivators have occupancy 
rights tiere is, of course, no difference, but in a large number 
of cases the cultivator has no occupancy rights. In these 
cases I have known opium lands go up to Rs. 15, Rs. 20, and 
l{s. 25 per bigha. That is for specially prepared land for 
opium. These oases refer only to tenants-at-will , who can 
be turned out of their holdings if necessary. 

13446. Looking at the question from the point of view 
of the cultivator, will you describe what the benefits are 
which accrue to the cultivator from holding a license under 
the Government for the cultivation of poppy ?— The main 
benefit is the ready money which he gets. He looks to 
that to pay his rent for all the lands that he possesses. As 
a rule the man who holds from 5 to 7 bighas of land cul- 
tivates about a bigha or two in poppy, and the advance he 
gets for that helps in a large measure to pay the rent of 
the other lands. 

These advances come in as ready money very conveniently 
at seasons of the year when the cultivator would seU 
other descriptions of produce at a disadvantnge. 

13447. Is ther« an advantage to a small cultivator of 
the poppy from the opportunities it affords for utilising the 
labour of his family P — Yes. He can utilise his entire_ family. 
It keeps him entirely out of the clutches of the mahajan and 
bania. If he had no land under poppy, he would probably 
have to sell his crop before it was ready at a great loss ; and 
of course the members of his family would not be so useful 
to the same extent in other crops as they are in poppy. 

13448. Is it the case in this country that the agricul- 
tural class is universally dependent upon advances from 
some quarter or other ? — Yes. 

13449. If they do not obtain advances on the favourable 
terms upon which they obtain them from Government, they> 
would have to get advances from other sources at a heavy 
and exhorbitant rate of interest P— Yes. Firms are now 
following in the footsteps of the Government in the matter 
of making advances for country produce, but their terms are 
not nearly so favourable as those of Government. 

13450. Can you refer to any evidence which would tend 
to prove to the Commission that the cultivators would be 
opposed to prohibition, or an extensive reduction of poppy 
cultivation ?— Yes, certainly. I can speak from personal 
experience. I have lived among the cultivators myself, 
and I know from personal knowledge, for I have made en- 
quiries myself. In one particular instance I know of a 
pargana, not far from here (between here and Ghazipnr) 
which was considered to encourage illicit denlmgs m opmm. 
Orders were issued that this pargana was to be struck off 
our books some years ago. Ever since then the men have 
tried to get back again. Sir Henry Harrison, then a 
member of the Board, came to Ghazipur. These men got 
wind of his coming, and flocked round his carriage, and 
begged and prayed that they might be let off. Every year 
they have petitioned, asking to be permitted to sow agam. 
We have declined, on the ground that it was close to Benares, 
and that there was a tendency to illicit dealinsrs in opium. 
We have strongly opposed the re-introduction of poppy m 
that pargana. We have had similar instances from other 
parts of the districts, where there has been partial prohibition. 
Only within the last fortnight I have had two petitions 
from cultivators and their entire families who were prohi- 
lited some years ago from growing poppy. These men are 
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trying hard to get back. In one instance, I did let them go 
back, as the original offender was dead. I allowed the 
family to come back on our books. These are isolated 
instances. Of course I have had numbers of instances 
during the last tifteen or twenty years of my experience. 
_ 13451. It has been I'epresented to us that pressure is some- 
times used to induce reluctant cultivators to undertake the 
cultivation of poppy. What do you say upon that point ? — 
No such instance has ever come under my notice. I certainly 
have never come across any such compulsion. It is well- 
known among the cultivators that it is against the orders of 
Government. In fact the tendency here is to crowd in at 
times of settlements, and there are hundreds wlio are turned 
back. The evidence, as far as I know from personal experi- 
ence, is entirely tlie other way. Hundreds are turned back 
from our settlements and godowns every year. Of course wo 
discriminate between cultivators, and we lake those cultivat- 
ors who give a good average outturn. In certain years 
when the average is fairly high we fix the limit for 
eiving advances to those whose average outturn is 4 seers a 
bigha and above. H undreds of men come that wo turn off; 
and we will not have anything to say to them. As far as 
cvdtivation is concerned in this agency, we could get 50 
per cent, more next year if we really needed it. 

13452. In the administration of the Opium Department, 
I apprehend that it is necessary to employ a large number 
of what I may call minor officials ? — Yes. 

13453. Does it come within your knowledge that in any 
case the conduct of these officials has been unsatisfactory P — 
Such cases occasionally do occur. 

13454. Has your attention ever been called to the report 
of the Commission of 1883 ? — Yes. 

13455. Is it within your reeoUeetion that in that report 
it is suggested that the minor officials are not in aU oases 
as trustwoi-thy in small matters as they might be, and 
that it is suggested that it is desirable that their position 
should be improved, and that it should be made less in- 
dependent of petty perquisites ? — ^Yes. 

13456. Do you support that recommendation ? — My idea 
is that no addition to the pay of the class of men from 
whom we draw these zilladars and others will make them 
any better than they are. If we donbledj their pay they 
would be precisely the same as they are now. 

13457. Would yon say that the nature of their duties is 
such that it would hardly justify the employment of a 
totally different and much more expensive class of men p — 
I think they are perfectly suited to the class of work w« 
expect from them, which is a kind of coolie driving. They 
look after these men and drive them into weighments and 
bring them into settlements. We would not require edu- 
cated men for that kind of work. 

13458. You said " coolie driving": what do you mean by 
that P — Collecting them together and bringing them for 
weighments, and so on. 

13459. " Organise " would more correctly express it. 
You do not mnan to imply that a harsh and improper me- 
thod of arranging with the cultivators is resorted to ? — No. 
Thore is no harshness at all. At the time of weighments 
and settlements they look upon it as a kind of holiday ; 
they come into head-quarters as people do on market days. 

13460. Turning your attention to another point, in the 
case of failures of crops, what measure of indulgence, if any, 
is granted to the ciiltivator who has received an advance 
to enable him to grow poppy P — We give him grace as far 
as his own circumstances will admit. If a man is able to 
pay up, we recover the money ; if he is not able to pay up 
we give him grace for a year, or perhaps two years. I have 
known the grace extended up to several years. 

13461. The indulgence consists in allowing the cultivator 
to repay P — Yes. 

13462. In the event of the failure of the crop you do not 
withdraw the claim on the part of the Government to the 
repayment of the advance P — In some cases, where the man 
is not able to pay anything, we recommend the Government 
to remit altogether. There have been a large number of 
cases where advances have been remitted altogether vilien 
the man has not been able to pay up. That has been in the 
case of an entire failure of crop and when he has lost every- 
thing. 

13463. Assuming the hypothesis of an entire or very 
large failure of the crop, do you think there should he more 
indulgence shown in reclaiming the repayment of advances P 
— I think at present they have sufficient indulgence. Of 
course, looking at it from a commercial point of view, it may 
he more to the interest of the State to show greater leniency ; 
but at present I think people are fairly well satisfied. 
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13464. Are ttere any essential points of difference in 
the administration of the Behar as distinguished from the 
Benares Agency f — Very many. 

13465. Would you indicate what they are P — 'I'he gi-eat 
difference is the system we have of engaging with the culti- 
vators. '1 here the system is to engage with the headman of 
the viUage, the Khatadar. - Here, though we have a corre- 
sponding man, a Lumbardar, the engagements are made with 
individual cultivators in, I should say, nine-tenths of the 
agency, and this system is gradually extending. I e\pect in 
another few years the entire Agency will be settled on the 
Asa iiiwar system, that is, engagement with individual 
cultivators. That is the essential difference between the two 
agencies. 

13466. In what respeits do yon consider that the 
Benares system is superior to the Behar system ? — A man 
comes up to engage for land. We settle with him person- 
ally. We pay the advance into his own hands. The man 
brinjjs his own opium to be weighed. The value of the 
opium IS paid into his own hands. There is less liability 
to black-mailing by the underlings of the Pepartment. If 
there is any black-mail levied it is the man's own look- 
out. In the other system, however, the Khatadar is settled 
with. He has perhaps a hundred cultivators under him. 
The first thing he does is to levy a percentage on the land. 
For every bigha of land sown under the Khatadar the cul- 
tivator has to pay four annas, for what is called the ex- 
penses for coming in and taking the money and distributing 
it. The system here is entirely free from all those objec- 
tions. 

13467. From the cultivator's point of view the Benares 
system is distinctly better than the Behar system ? — It is 
distinctly better, and I think it is that which makes it more 
popular here. 

13468. Do you recognise that there is some unpopu- 
larity attaching to the cultivation of the poppy in Behar V — 
The cultivation has been going down gradually. A good 
deal of the country, however, is being opened up there by 
railways and other means. Lands are going out, aud the 
cultivation is falling, which is, of course, an indication that 
it is gradually being reduoed^in area. 

13469. Do you mean that other crops are taking its 
place?— Other crops may be taking its place too. Of 
course labour is utilised in other ways there . 

13470. Looking at it from the Government point of view, 
do you see any disadvantage to the Government from 
introducing into Behar the system which you carry out in 
the Benares Agency ?— I should say it would be a decided 
advantage It can only be gradually done ; it cannot be 
done at once. 

13471. But you would recommend the gradual introduction 
into the Behar Agency of the system which you pursue in 
the Benares Agency? — I would certainly. 1 did so three 
years ago, when I was a member of the Commission which 
drew up the M anual for the two Agencies. I then recorded 
a dissent about the Behar Manual, and recommended that 
the system in force in Benares should also be the system in 
force in Behar— that though they could not comform to it at 
once, it should be a gradual assimilation. 

13472. In the Behar Agency are the ofUcials to a certain 
extent paid by commission on the output of opium or on 
the area under cultivation ?— On the outturn of opinm_ 

13473. Does that system apply also to the Benares 
Agency? — No. 

13474. The officers here receive fixed salaries and no 
commission I believe ? — Yes. 

13475. You think that the payment of commission is 
objectionable ?— Yes, 

13476. I think you said you were in charge of the 
Ghazipur Factory ?— It is only two months ago that I was 
relieved of the charge there. I was four years in Ghazipur 
at the head of Factory. 

13477. Can you explain in what way the persons employed 
in the Ghazipur Factory would be affected by a change in 
the present system of dealing with opium ?— It would 
be throwing thousands of people out of employment ; the 
population of Ghazipur may be taken at foity thousand. 
There a,re in busy seasons about four thousand hands, or 
10 pjr cent, of the people employed in the Factory. 
Little hamlets have grown round the place simply because 
of the factory. The people depend entirely for their living 
upon the factory ; whole families go to work there. In ordi- 
nary times about two thousand hands are daily employed ; 
but during the busy seasons the number goes up to about 
four thousand ; mea, uroBai-n, and children are employed ; 



sometimes whole families go and work there; and they are' 
dependent entirely for their living upon the factory. 

13478. (Sir William Roberts.) I believe you are con- 
nected with the Factory Laboratory at Ghazipur ?— Yes. 

13479. We have heard a great deal about chandu. Have 
you made any analysis of it? — Yes. I have made' an 
analysis of chandu prepared from good opium at the 
factory. I have also obtained chandu from the shops in 
Calcutta, having purchased it in the bazar myself; ami 
I have had also illicit rhandu which has been seized in the 
North- Western Provinces. I can give an analysis of the three 
descriptions of chandu if necessary. 

13480. Will you give us the general result ?— C%a»rf(< 
made from pure opium at the factory contained 10'17 per 
cent, of morphia ; of the two descriptions of chandu purchased 
by me in Calcutta, one gave 9'19 per cent, and the other y'U7 
per cent, of morphia. Tbe illicit chandu seized in the North- 
Western Provinces contained 2'10 per cent., showing that it 
was highly adulterated. 

13481. You found that honestly prepared chandu was 
more than twice as rich in morphia as compared- with crude 
opium ? — Yes. 

13482. I suppose some of the chandu was prepared by 
Chinamen ?— The samples I procured in Calcutta were pre- 
pared by Chinamen. 

13483. Have you anything to say about «ja</aX- ? — lob. 
tained two samples in Calcutta purchased in the bazaar. 
They give an infinitesimal quantity of morphia. One sample 
gave only '18 per cent, and the other -21 per cent., showing 
that it is about ^jth of the strength of chandu as far as 
morphia is concerned. 

13484. Cau you tell us something about narootine ? — Nar- 
cotine was produced largely about twenty-five or thirty years 
ago. The medical officers in charge of the factory had great 
faith in its powers as a febrifuge. Large quantities were 
supplied direct to the .Medical Department. With the intro- 
duction of quinine and the falling price of quinine narcotine 
has been gradually superseded. The Medical Department 
refused to issue it to their medical dep6ts, and the factory 
has ceased making it. 

13485. Is narcotine the principal alkaloid in Bengal opium ? 
— In Indian opium narcotine represents the largest percent- 
age. 

13486. What percentage is there in Bengal opium ? You 

may take 6 per cent, as roughly being the average. 

13487. What is the proportion of morphia ? — About 4 
per cent. 

134^8. How long has narcotine been sent out expressly as 
a febrifuge ? — There were indents on the factory from the 
M edical Department. A bout fifteen or twenty years ago they 
nsed to indent regularly on the factory. 

13489. What evidence have you that the issue of it was 

at the request of medical men for its febrifuge properties? 

I have not got the report, but Dr. Palmer, who was in 
charge of the factory, distinctly states that narcotine (he 
calls it a narcotine) is valuable as a febrifuge. 

13490. Have you seen that report ? — It was handed in. 

13491. Perhaps it would be well if you prepared at Ghazi- 
pur the necessary documents and presented them to tbe 
Commission with a view of showing that narcotine was jwe- 
pared in the factory and distributed expressly as an anti- 
periodic P — Y'"eB. 

13492. I suppose you would naturally infer that if narco- 
tine had that power, although not equal to quinine, crude 
opium itself would possess the same power in a very much 
less degree ?— Y'es, I have been told by doctors, although 
it is not supplied by the Medical Department, that in some 
descriptions of fever, they prefer narcotine. Narcotine has 
efiects where quinine has no effects. I have been told that 
by doctors. 

13493. (Mr. Pease.) I do not know whether you were 
present this morning when a witness told us that some of 
the ryots cultivated the poppy here under the f eelino- that it 
was expected of them by the Government ; can you°tell me 
whether that has been your experience p — No ; it has not 
been. The cultivators are pretty shrewd in their own inter- 
ests. They know perfectly well what is compulsory and 
what is not, and by their action at the time of settlements, 
we know perfectly well that they are fully aware of the 
intentions of Government under that head. 

13494. During what months of the year does the poppy 
o-cupy the ground F— The seed is sokti from the end of 
Ooiolier until about the end of November. The opium is 
collected about February and March, sometimes even as late 
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as'tlie beginning of April ; but that is rare ; it is generally 
in February and March. 

13495. What crops follow the poppy P — There is generally 
a crop of Indian com in these parts. 

13496. Is indigo planted as a summer orop P — Occasional- 
ly. There is not much indigo m these provinces to compete 
with poppy. 

13497. Indigo-planters, I'presume, have a direct interest in 
having poppy planted in prel'erenoe to sugarcane ? — I dare 
say they do have. I think there is very little indigo sown in 
poppy lands. 

13498. You stated that about 3,000 hands were employed 
in the busy season ; what is the occupation of those hands at 

"other times of the year ? — As a rule some member of the 
family worliS in the factory. Very little keeps these men 
going. A man earns perhaps Ha. 4 a month at the 
factory. He and his son between them perhaps earn about 
Rs. 7 or Es 8 a month. They consider themselves lucky in 
the busy season to get the rest of the family in ; during 
the rest of the year they live on what the head of the 
family earns. 

13499. How long does the busy season last P — About three 
months in the hot weather ; then again two or three months 
in the cold weather. About five or six months in all. 

13500. Do you think these persons employed in the factory 
are idle during the other six months of the year ? — They 
get what they can pick up. It is not very much P— They do 
not go away from their homes. 

13501. What are the wages you pay in the factory P — We 
pay men from two annas to three annas a day. The women 
get about from one to one and-a-half smnas, and boys get from 
one-and-a-quarter anna to one anna. 

13502. These (nen live all the year round on two annas a 
day for five months in the year? — The heads of the families 
probably work all the year round in the factory. 

13503. {Chairman.) How do these wages which you have 
quoted compare with ordinary agricultural wages of the 
■district?— Much better; they would not get half that 
amount working as ordinary agriculturists. 

13504. {Mr. Pease.) Would you give us the ordinary 
wages of an agriculturist P — They are paid generally in kind. 

13505. Do you say that the payment in kind is not 
equal to one anna a day P — One anna a day is what a child 
would get. 

13506. Their wages in agriculture would be less than one 
anna per day ? — I should not think it would be more than 
that ; paid in kind. These people live on very little. 

13507. (Mr. Wilson.) Did I understand you to say that 
the average wages of agricultural labourers would be one 
anna a day? — Paid in kind, they would not be more than 
that Very few zemindars pay in anything but in kind. 

13508. Is it your opinion that if there was any prohibi- 
tion of poppy cultivation, the rent of the opium land would 
fall to the level of land used for other crops ? —It does not 
affect occupancy lands. There are plenty of lands in these 
provinces which are not occupancy lands ; but are held by 
tenants-at-will. For these the zemindars have a right to 
increase their rents to any extent. I have known opium 
lands paying Es 20 or Es. 25 per bigha, whereas an occu- 
pancy tenant next door is only paying perhaps Rs. 4 or 
Es. 8. The rent of these lands would fall certainly. 

13509. In certain cases and for certain reasons licenses 
to oTow poppy are refused to cultivators ? — Yes. 

13510. In those cases do the zemindars reduce the rent of 
the land ? -They do not oome on our books. We do not 
know anything about them. If we find they are not good 
cultivators, we refuse them licenses. We do not enquire 
what happens afterwards. 

13511. You have said that, in your opinion, the rent of 
opium lands would fall to the level of other lands ; I wish 
to know whethor that is founded on any knowledge : that, as 
a matter of fact, it has done so when the Opium Depart- 
ment has refused a license to cultivate?— We very rarely 
refuse good lands. 

13512. I was "' Jply asking you whether you know, as a 
fact, that the ic it has been reduced under such circum- 
stances ?— i cannou give you instances of that. 

13513. With reference to this factory at Ghazipur, I 
should like to know whether you suggest that the 
present system must go on always in order to afFord 
sustenance to the peop'o who are congregated round the 
factory P— If the system did not go on, they ought to be 
compensated in some wfy. 



13514. Taking the case of any public Department that Mr. G. it. 
was shown to be useless, would jou suggest that it should Gregory. 

always go on for the salte of the occupants P — No j but 

there should be compensation to these men if the factory is 9 J'<n. 189 4. 
stopped. The Government ought to do something to provide 

labour for these men or compensate them. 

13515. Do you draw any great distinction between the 
habit of smoking and eating opium ? — As far as my own 
personal views go, I prefer opium-eating to opium-smoldng. 
From what I have seen of the people. I prefer eating to 
smoking. Although 1 have seen smoking in China, I have 
not seen any deleterious effects from it, but I have seen bad 
etiects in India. 

13516. You are aware that Mr. Cadell spoke of opium- 
smoking as a degrading vice : would you agree with that 
opinion p — No ; from what I have seen of it in China, I 
should not say it was a degrading vice there. 

13517. We are dealing more particularly with India? — 
I do not like the look of men that 1 have seen smoking in 
Calcutta, but I do not make a sweeping assertion including 
the Chinese. 

13518. Leaving the Chinese quite out of the question, 
do you agree with Mr. Cadell that in this part it is a 
degrading vice ? — 1 prefer opium-eating to opium-smoking 
a long way. 

13519. Surely you can say Yes or No to my question P 
— Yes : I should say it is a degrading vice. 

13520. I suppose you are aware that a few years ago there 
was some correspondence with the India Office in England, 
in which Mr. Rivett-Camac took part, referring to the 
increasing difiiculties in getting poppy grown : are you 
acquainted with that correspondence i — I cannot recall it 
to my mind just now. 

13521. You have already mentioned in reply to our Chair* 
man that you have some knowledge of the report of the 
Commission on the working of the Opium Department 
published in 1883 ?— Yes. 

13532. Are you aware that that Commission recommend- 
ed the repeal of the Act of 1857 ? — ^Yes. 

13523. I believe that that Act has not been repealed, 
either as regards this province or Behar ? — No ; it is not. 

13524. You are probably also aware that that Commission 
recommended that the payment of the Lumbardars should be 
increased from Es. 1 per maund to Es. 4 P — Yes. 

13525. Has that recommendation been acted on ?— No. 

13526. Are you aware that that Commission stated " the 
measures taken to repress unlicensed cultivation are unneces- 
sary, and do more harm than good. We believe, it may be 
said with confidence, that unlicensed cultivation for the pur- 
pose of fraud is unknown in the poppy districts. The mea- 
surement of an Asami's land by otficers of the Eevenne 
Department is a vexatious proceeding, and we recommend 
that it be no longer permitted "?— Yes. But our lands are 
not measured, as far as I know, by the Eevenue Department j 
they are measured by the Opium Department. We submit 
to the Collector a list of our measurements for any reference 
he may have to make to them ; but the lands are not remea- 
sured again by the Eevenue Department. 

13527. The object of the measurement there referred to 
has reference to the cultivation of poppy ? — Yes. 

13528. Are you aware that that Commission stated : " The 
two remaining objects are the most important of all — the 
protection of the ryot from illegal exactions, and the secur- 
ing for Government the entire produce of the cultivation. 
Of these two objects, neither is attained under the present 
administration of the law P '' — Yes, I know that paragraph. 

13529., Can you tell us whether any action has been 
taken on that to secure any better system as regards 
the protection of the ryot from illegal exactions and secur- 
ing to Government the entire produce of the cultivation ? 
— Yes, the, action of this Agency as regards securing to 
Government the entire produce of the fields is ample. Kvery 
precaution is taken here. The man's three years' outturn is 
always compared, and any suspicious averages are at once 
enquired into by the Department ; we have special registers 
to show infeiior cultivators v/ho produce low averages. 

13530. The same paragraph goes on to say :" Fees and per- 
quisites are habitually taken by officials of the Opium De- 
partment The practice is notorious and universal; though 
it has perhaps been reduced more completely to a system in 
Behar than in the Benares Agency ? "— 1 have already 
stated that the difEerence of the two systems mal-es a 
diiference in the exactions. In this Agency there is very 
little of it. 

13531. This report recognises that Benares v.-as in a better 
condition? — Yjj, 
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13532. Can you tell me -whetlier measurement by pole has 
been discontinued as recommended by them ? — We measure 
by poles here, not by chain. 

13533. Are you aware that the report said, " Measurement 
by pole should be discontinued, and a chain should be the 
instrument employed"? — We have tried the chain here, 
but we have reverted to the old system which is handier and 
more suited to the native than the chain system is. 

13534. The paragraph goes on to say : " Jn the hands of 
native surveyors, a pole invariably gives results short of 
the true area. A native will always lay the pole on the 
ground and turn it over, a process which leaves, at each re- 
petition of the operation, a part of the ground unmeasured. 
J'he error may be only a few inches each time, but it is 
always in one direction. " The pole is still used you say P— 
The pole is still used. 

13535. Are you able'to say whether there are any im- 
portant changes recommended by the Commission of If-SS 
which have since been adopted ? — Yes ; several changes re- 
commended by the Commission have been adopted, but I 
cannot state what they are now. 

13536. Is it at all usual to sow poppy as late as the 19th 
of December p — No, very unusual. 

13537. Should you expect it to do any good P — I should 
not think so. I should not advise anybody to sow poppy 
after the 10th of December. Even that is pretty late. 

13538. You are acquainted with the " Opium Manuals ? " — 
Yes. 

13539. Am I right in believing that you had some hand 
in preparing the revised edition p —I drew up the Benares 
edition myself. 

135 iO. In reference to the position of the Lumbardars, 
how does his appointment come about ? — He is really a 
representative of the cultivators in a village. He is elected 
by them. 

13541. Is he not appointed by the Department ? — The 
Department recognises his appointment, but he is elected by 
the cultivators themselves ; he is their choice. We always 
leave the choice of the lumbardar to the cultivators of a 
village. 

13542. But he is responsible for seeing that they carry 
out their engagements ? — We look to him to see that the 
lands are kept clean and properly weeded,— everything con- 
nected with cultivation. 

13543. Look at page 32 of the Manual, paragraph 154. 
You will there find : " It should, however, be carefully 
explained to every lumbardar that he should engage strictly 
with reference to the capability of his village, and that 
should he or any of his cultivators sow less than the area 
engaged for, each defaulting ryot will be liable to punish- 
ment under section iO of the same Act." What is the parti- 
cular advantage which you claim for dealing with each ryot 
separatfly, if the lumbarder is also responsible for any of 
their shortcomings ?— He cannot be held responsible for 
their shortcomings. He cannot be prosecuted under 4ct 
13 of 1857 persoaally. It means that if he sows less than 
his engagement, he will be prosecuted under Act 13. If all 
his cultivators do not sow up to their engagements, they 
are liable to prosecution. 

13514. Bach individual ? — Whichever of the cultivators 
in the village does not sow up to engagement, he lays 
himself open to prosecution under Act 13 of 1857. It is a 
legal contract. 

13545. But it says that he engages " with reference to the 
capability " of his village, and that should he or any of his 
cultivators sow les.s than the area engaged for, each default- 
ing ryot will be liable to punishment ? — When* a settle- 
ment is made, the village lumbardar stands by the officers 
as each cultivator comes and engages. It is the duty of 
the lumbardar who receives so much commission to say 
whether a man has holdings or not, or whether he is 
engaging falsely or not. If the lumbardar fails to give 
information to the officers, he is liable to be punished on 
his own account by forfeiture of commission, but he can 
be held liable to prosecution under Act 13 for only his 
own holding if he does not sow up to his engag-eraenis, as 
he would then have committed a breach of contract. 

13546. no you hold in the case of a ryot making default 
that the lumbardar will not also be punished P — If the 
lumbardar has not committed a fault under Act 13 he 
cannot be punished. We can punish him ourselves by for- 
feiture of commission ; we could do that. 

13547. Any way we may take it that both parties are never 
punished ? — Wo, they are not. 



13548. Please look at page 39, paragraph 169 : "All lum- 
bardars should be made to understand their position as paid 
agents of Government, their remuneration being the com- 
missision on the yield of their licenses and " khurchun " or 
scrapings from the cultivator's pots." What is the 
meaning of " khurchun ",? — ■" Khurchun" means serapings. 
When a man comes in for the weighment of his opium, 
as much opium as will come off the plate without scraping 
is taken by the Grovernment and paid for. What is 
left on the pot and cannot be scraped off without the 
adhering earth of the pot, is the perquisite of the lumbardar. 
He gets this. That is held out as one of his perquisites, 
which is liable to confiscation unless he works up according 
to rule. 

13549. {Chairman.) The origin of that was because the 
Department undertakes that there shouhl be no admixture 
of earthen matter with the opium ? — That is so. 

13550. (Mr. Wilson.) I want to know the exact position 
of this man. You say he is elected by the ryots ? — 
'J'he Department recognises his appointment. He is a gang- 
master. The Government looks to him to keep every- 
thing straight in a village. If the Government had not 
a lumbardar in every village, they would have to have a 
ziUadar ; and the paid establishment would be very much 
larger than it was now. It is really, I suppose, an economi- 
cal way of utilising the services of these men in the villages. 

13551 . The same paragi'aph says, "the appointment and 
dismissal of lumbardars wiU be invariably under the written 
authority of the oflSoer in charge " ?~ Yes. The Sub-Deputy 
Opium Agent recognises the appointment fonnally. With- 
out bis authority the lumbaidar cannot be appointed. 

13552. It recognises the right of the Sub-Deputy Agent 
to punish them if they do not please bim ? — He has a 
hold over them. With the| commission and " khurchun" he 
gets, he has a hold over them. 

13553. I believe it is the practice to make advances under 
certain circumstances for wells ? — Yes. 

13554. Those advances are primarily for the purpose of 
growing poppy ? — Primarily for that. 

13555. Is it not the case that if there is only one well in 
the village and if the water is wanted for poppy, the poppy 
must have it first ?— There is no such rule laid down. 

13556. Is there not such an understanding? — I cannot 
say there is such an understanding. As far as I have seen, 
they water their crops in rotation. 

13557. iou have never heard that any preference is given 
for poppy ? — They may do it in vllages, but I have never 
been appealed to to insist on water going to a poppy field 
in pieferenee to any other. 

13558. If you have not been appealed to, have you ever 
heard of it P —I may have heard of it. I could not give you 
any definite answer to that question. 

13559. Would you look at page 178 in the'appendix 
of this book. 'I'here is there a form of agreement or contract 
in the vernacular ? — Yes. 

13560. Can yuu give us a translation of that P — Yes. 

Agheembkt. Appendix (B). 

I Son of 

of Mouza (villMge) ^am Lumbardar "r Assami, of 

Mouza of Pargana 

ofZiUa. I desire to construct a rew well 

or to repair a pucca well in Mouza for the 

increase and improvement of poppy cultivation. And having 
received the sum of Es as a loan from Gov- 
ernment for the purpo.-e, ] bind myself in the presence of the 

Sub- Deputy Opium Agent of division to repay the 

said atnount by instalments according to the undermentioned 
conditions, and to fulfil, to the best of my power, the 
conditions as laid down below — 

[1] I shall construct (or repair) a pucca well in Mouza 
measuring and shall also complete the 

work as required by clause (a). 

(2) After the construction of the well, I shall increase 
the area of my holding, covered by my jp.^Ja (lease) to the 
extent of bighas by acquiring good land. And it is 
hoped that by this means '• the productive power of the old 
land will be enhanced," thereby causing an increase in the 
production of opium. 

N. £,— Where the condition does not involve an increase in the 
cultivation, llie clause within the inverted commas only is to be 
substituted. 

(3) I shall pay off Es. received as advance, within 
two years and six months from the date of payment of the 
firet instalment. 
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(4) If I fail to construct the well for which I take the 
advance, or •' if I cannot increase the cultivation of poppy 
according to my agreement," then I agree to refund the 
money I have received whenever it is demanded of me. 
And in default the Sub-Deputy Opium Agent will have the 
power to realise from me interest on the amount to the 
extent claimed by him for the period delayed, and the said 
Sub- Deputy Opium Agent will further have the power to 
impose on me any fine that he may think fit for the delay 
in question. And I shall have no valid objection to pay 
either the interest or the fine. 

K. B.— Where tlie condition does not involve an increase in the 
cultivation, the clause within the inverted commaB ie to be omitted. 

13561. Do you think that the powers to withhold any 
punishment that the Agent may think fit is a power that 
ought to be entrusted to any human being ? — It certainly 
ought not to be there. It is not legal. It has crept in 
there. It is a power that is never exercised. 

1356k But is it the prescribed form? — Yes. It does 
appear in the Manual. 

13563. Any contract upon these well advances, which is 
not in this form, would be contrary to regulation? — Yes. 

13564. The prescribed form is practically contrary to 
common law P — It is. It certainly ought not to be there. 

13565. There is another form on page 119. Have you a 
translation of that P — No, I have not a translation of that. 

13566. Can you tell me what steps would be necessary to 
have this obnoxious form altered,?— It could he altered at 
once by the order of the Board of Eevenue. 

13567. Do you know whether that is the form which has 
always been there ? — It has always been there. That is 
how it has crept in. It is the old form, and when the 
Manuals were revised, the forms that had received the sanc- 
tion of the Board were considered as perfectly correct and 
accepted. That is the only explanation 1 can give for its 
having crept in. 

13568. {Chairman) May I ask whether documents in the 
vernacular receive the consideration of the superior authority 
which is generally given to documents in English? — A 
form of that kind ought to ; but I must say that the 
officers do not look so carefully into vernacular forms as 
they do into English forms, 

13569. {Sir James Lyall.) The expressions in that form 
of agreement to make a well are, I suppose, merely a sort of 
hrutum fulmen P — I have never known it put in force. I 
have been twenty-one years in the Department. I have given 
a great number of well advances, but I have never known 
the clause put into force. 

13570. If you had to recover money under that form of 
agieement, would you do it by civil suit or how ? — By civil 
suit. 

13571. I suppose the Court would disregard the condi- 
tions as to interest and fine i" — Yes. We have no power to 
exact anything. 

13572. {Mr. Wilson.) VJ'k^la.w it ha, hrutum fulmen ox 
not, it is there, and goes to the villagers, does it notP — That 
is the counterpart that we keep. 

13573. Does not he know what he is signing? — He gives 
us that as his counterpart. He gets a paper in return. 

13574. That form goes away to the villao;ers ? — Yes. 

13575. And he and his friends in the village see, if they 
fail, that they are liable to punishment at any time P — They 
see that. 

13576. Will you explain a little more what you meant by 
'• coolie-driving "? Is that a common expression in this 
country ? — I made use of the term "gansj-master" afterwards, 
which, perhaps, expresses it better. " Coolie-driving " does 
not express it really. 

13577. Is "coolie driving "a common expression in this 
country P — It is not uncommon ; but one does not attiibute 
any violence to it, ur anything of that kind. 

13578. If these people are so extremely anxious to culti- 
vate poppy, and come in in flocks to you, why is it necessaiy 
to have any driving at all P— There must be somebody to 
collect them at different periods of our season. You might 
call them selectors. 

13579. The word driving, which came naturally to yon, 
seems hardly consistent with the idea of people flocking 
round you for a privilege P — The man has to go to hut after 
hut in a village and inform these men. Not only that, 
he has to go two or three times before he can get them. 
They have not the faintest idea of time or distance. You 



must simply collect them together, and take them with Mr. O. M. 
you to the centres where weighments and settlements _ are Gregory, 
conducted. If you inform them a month or a fortnight — - 
previously and tell them that they must come on such and » Janjisa*. 
such a date, and at such and such an hour, you probabljy 
would not get half the men. It is not from any disincli- 
nation on their part to come, but becausef they have no 
idea of place or time. 

13580. {Mr. Mowlray.) Do I understand that you have 
never had a case in which an advance for a well has not been 
repaid P— Yes. We have had cases where it has been 
remitted by Government entirely. 

33581. You have never put this contract into force P — I 
really did not know of its existence even, until it was 
pointed out to me a few days ago, although I drew up the ' 
Manual. It escaped the notice of the compilers. 

13582. You say it can,be altered P— It can be altered at 
once. 

13583. Before you were at the factory at Ghazipur, I 
understand you were Sub- Deputy Agent in one of the dis- 
tricts, or in more than one?— Yes. Both in Behar and in 
Benares. 

13584. Did your duties as Sub-Deputy Agent involve 
constantly going into the districts and being brought iato 
contact with the cultivators ? — For five months in the year 
I am among the cultivators. From the first of November 
until about the beginning of March, I am moving about from 
village to village among the cultivators. 

13585. Had they every opportunity of making complaints 
to you of any exactions or interference on the part of zilla- 
dars or other subordinate officials?— I'hey have every 
opportunity, and they do come to me. Complaints are not 
common, but they are sometimes made. 

13586. Had you in your position as Sub- Deputy Agent 
the power of dealing with these complaints, or had you 
to forward them on to a higher authority?— I have the 
power of dealing with them, unless they are serious com- 
plaints. In that case they have to be sent up to the Opium 
Agent. 

13587. Then I may take it from you that the cultivators 
had the opportunity of appealing to the Sub- Deputy Agent 
in person, and if the complaints were well founded, you did 
your best to investigate them and deal with them f — Yes. 

13588. I should like to know how a man ceases to be a 
cultivator when he has once been cultivating. I understand 
that in Behar the Khatadar comes with a list of the people ? 
— Yes ; in Behar he does. 

13589. That list I suppo se originally includes all the cul 
tivators of the previous year ? — Yes ; and any new cultiva- 
tors that he may have to bring on. 

13590. Supposing the Khatadar inserts in that list the name 
of a man who has cultivated in the previous year, but who 
does not wish to go on cultivating, what ought the cultiva- 
tor to do P — He need not take the advance when the Kliata- 
dar takes it to the village. He is not bound to take it. 
It is entirely optional for him to take it or not. 

13591. But his name is on the Ust, and the advance is 
supposed to have been sent to himp— Yes ; but he actually 
does not come on our books until his land is measured and 
his miniature license is written out. A license is given to 
each man afterwards. 

13592. At what time of the year ? — During the measure- 
ments. The measurements begin soon after the sowings 
beo-in. The sowings begin about the end of October, and 
they o-o on until the end of November or ttie beginning of 
December, so that a man need not bring himself on our 
books until the land is actually measured, and he has accept- 
ed the miniature license. 

13593. We had purwanahs brought before our notice the 
other day in which a man was threatened with prosecution, 
because it was said that his name was on the books, and that 
an advance had been sent. It did not say that it had 
ever reached his hands. I want to know whether there 
was any possibility of a man's name being on the list fur- 
nished by the Khatadar and then the t-iovernment paying 
to the Khatadar an advance in respect of that land, while at 
the same time the man himself might know nothing aboat it 
until he got a purwanah threatening him with prosecation. 
Is that possible P— Those are the objections to the Khatadar 
svstem. The man is not hound by it at all until he has 
actually accepted the miniature license. He could have re- 
butted that if he had chosen. 

13594. What steps would he take ? —He would refuse to 
take the advance. 
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Mr.O.M. 13595. I atn assuming that the advance hag not reached 
Gregory, him, although the advances have been paid to the Khatadar p 

— The mere fact of his name being on the Khatadar's list 

^ "• '^^ '^' does not bind him at aU. 

13596. Do you mean that the purwanah would never have 
been sent out to him thi-eatening him with prpsecution unless 
his name was on the list ? — Unless he had actually brought 
himself within the law, that is, by having accepted the 
contract ; it is open to him to refuse it ; he need not sow 
the land and he need not take the advance. 

13597. When is the time that he enters into the contract ; 
is it when he executes the miniature license P — That is the 
time when he actually brings himself under the law. 

13598. And therefore no purwanah would be issued threat- 
ening him with prosecution untE he had definitely talsen 
upon iimself the contract by executing the miniature 
license P — No ; it would be illegal. 

13599. Then with regard to the Benares Agency, where 
you deal directly with the cultivators, how does a man 
cease to cultivate ? — He need not come in at aU. He may 
come and say that he does not want to cultivate any more, 
or he may not come. 

13600. If he does not appear, that is taken to mean that 
he does not wish to cultivate ? — Yes ; and he is not settled 
with as he is not present. 

13601. Can he authorise anybody else ? — Yes ; by"power- 
of -attorney. If he sends a power-of -attorney for some one 
else to receive the advance for him, we give the advance. 
That is a legal document under the Manual. 

13602. In default of his either appearing himself or ap- 
pearing through somebody else under a power-of -attorney 
he goes oil the list as a matter of course ? — Yes. 

13603. {Mr. Wilson. ) I think that the Manual prescribes 
that if a cultivator desires to cease cultivation, the i;omastha 
is to enquire his reason for doing so, and to report it to 
the superior officers ?— That is so. It is a departmental 
action, we like to know the reason, that is all. 

13604. What is the reason for that ? — It is simply for 
our own satisfaction. If cultivation is falling in a district, 
we like to know the reason why. We have to submit reports 
as to the falling oil of cultivation, and we have to report 
also if people are desirous of increasing their sowings. 
AU these are departmental points requiring attention. It 
is simply for our own information. 

13605. Do not you think that if a person in the position 
of gomashta presses this enquiry upon a cultivator as to 
his precise reason, it is a little in the direction of forcible 
persuasion ? — Not in these parts. 1 think they know their 
interests pretty well, 

13606. Do you think that the ryots perfectly understand 
that they really are absolutely free to cultivate poppy or 
not as they please ? — Perfectly. 

13607. Can you in any way account for several witnesses 
saying that they hold a contrary impression ? — I really 
could not account for it at all. The people you mention 
could not have moved about the distrii't as I have done. 

13608. If you think they are perfectly aware of that, and 
that there can be no question about it, do you think there 
would be any harm in making sure of it by some public 
notification to that eifect p — None whatever. 

136(j9. As there appears to be some doubt about it, could 
any harm arise from a public recommendation being posted, 
gay, at post offices and other public places, to the efie.t that 
they are absolutely free to do as they like ?— Not the slight- 
est. 

13610. {Mr. Mowbray.) With regard to indigo, you say 
that some times it is grown with opium but I rather under- 
stood that that was not very common P^It is not common. 

13611. 'iVhat are the more common crops ? — The more 
common crops are the rain crops — Indian corn. 

13612. Those are the crops more commonly grown with 
opium p — After the opium is taken off. 

13613. What I meant to ask you is what are the crops 
which arc more commonly grown with indigo ?— That I 
do nut know. 

13614. You have referred to China. How long -H^ere you 
in China P — I was about a fortnight in China. 

l:'61.T. {Mr. HariJas Vehariclas.) Do yon make yourself 
Eure that a Manual license bas reached the cultivator before 
you iKinie the purwanah P — I can only spealc of this A^em y ; 
J cai.not speak of the other AgBncy In this A-enrv "we 
give the adviince into the man's own hands; when he gets 



an advance he gets a miniature license with it. In the 
other Agency they do not. 

13616. Do you keep a record of it ?— Y'es. Kvery man 
who gets a miniature license has a counterpart. That brings 
him directly under the law. 

13617. Can you give us any idea of the extent of the 
cultivation of the poppy by tenants-at-will in proportion 
to the permanent tenants ? — 1 could not give you the pro- 
portion. 

13618. How long has the present system been in pxist- 
ence here P — I should say it has been in existence foi fifteen 
years or so. The Assamiwar system of dealing directly with 
individual cultivators is developins; daily, and 1 expect in 
a few years' time it will be in force throujihout the agency. 
Now I should think nine-tenths of the people are engaged 
with individually. 

13619. Then the old system was like the Behar system P — 
Yes. 

13620. You have gradually uprooted that system ? — Yes. 

13621. {Mr. Fanshawe.) We have been told that a crop of 
maize or Indian com generally precedes poppy, and that some- 
times a crop of millet would follow it ; would that be cnrrect 
in your experience ? — In this Agency crops are rather later 
than Behar crops. iVlillet does not follow poppy often in 
this agency ; it may as a rare instance, but not as a rule. 

13622. The crop ordinarily preceding it would be Indian 
corn or maize p— Yes. 

13623. With regard to the measurement by pole, am I 
correct in understanding that the chain system was tried — 
and was thissubspquentto the report of the Commission of 
1883 P — Yes ; 1 think it was done before that. 

13624. Was the chain system tried subsequently or before 
the Report of 1883 ?— Before. 

13625. And it was given up P— Yes, every office has a 
chain, but it is never used. 

13626. You have expressed an opinion against opium- 
smoidng : may I ask you whether it is considered disre- 
putable on account of its associations, or have you reason to 
think it is injurious in itself ?— I o^n only spciik from wl]at I 
have heard. I should say it is injurious to the constitution 
of the people of India, jly idea is that it does not suit the 
people of India in the same way that opium-eating does. 

13627. The disreputable associations are not what you 
relied upon p — From what I have seen of opium-smokers in 
Calcutta and up-country they have not been of the respect- 
able classes. 

13628. Is the lumbardar generally a poppy cultivator 
himself P— Always. 

13629. If he failed to carry out his own poppy cxiltivation, 
he would be liable to prosecution, but not otherwise ? — Not 
otherwise. 

_ 13630. With regard to his position, I understand that he 
is elected by the cultivators subject tii confirmation by the 
Sub-Deputy Agent ? — That is his position. He bas to o-et 
them together to come in. The zilladar is the Govern- 
ment paid servant, who goes round to each viRage and teUs 
the lumbardar that such and such a date is fixed for weisht- 
ments. The lumbardar bas to bring in his men on that 
particular date. He has to see that each individual culti- 
vator keeps his fields clean and so on. 

13631. We were told in Calcutta that he is the recognised 
go-between between the (-iovernment officials and the culti- 
vator ? — Yes. 

13632. The advantage which you claim for the Assamiwar 
or direct system of dealing with the cultivators, is that they 
come up themselves to receive the advance : is that the 
main advantage ?— Yes. We are able actually to enter into 
contriict with each individual person. 

13633. When are the accounts with each cultivator or 
with the lumbardar finally settled— at what time of the 
year? — At the same time as the settlements, after the 
returns are received from the factory. After the wei^hments 
in April and May the accounts are made up at the "factor^'. 
Whatever haknce there may be due to the cultivator Is 
settled at the time of this settlement in August or Sep- 
tember. 

13634. Is the account left open until new settlements are 
made P— Yes. But the bulk of their money is paid tc. 
them immediately they weigh their opium in. 

13635. We were told that a few cases were known in 
which the final adjustment of the account for one year had 
been refused unless the cultivator ;. greed to make a settle- 
ment for the ensuing year Hi as there ever been such a case 
in your experience P — No. 
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13636. With regard to tte opinion you have already 
expressed with reference to a public notification, do yon 
not think that iti this country to issue a notification to the 
effect that the eultiyators are generally free to cultivate jjoppy 
or not, might be liable to some misunderstanding P— Yes. 
Certainly it might be liable to misunderstanding. 

13637. You did not seem to take that view before P — No. 
But as a legal step there is no objection to it. 

13638. Bnt you now think that it might be liable to some 
misundei standing ? — t'ertainly. They might take it to mean 
that the Government did not want them to cultivate at aU.. 
It might just have the opposite effect to what was intended. 

13639. {Sir James Lyall.) With regard to the form of 
bond for repayment of loans for the making of wells, it is 
only in case he does not make a well and dcies not repay the 
money that the Deputy Opium Agent fixes some rate of in- 
terest and some rate of fine P— Yes. 

13640. Of course that gives the officer the power of fixing 
an extortionate fine or extortionate inteiest ? — Yes,- 

13641. At the same time it is a very liberal agreement up 
to that point ; is it not P — Yes. 

13642. If he does not carry out the agreement, he is still 
free to repay the money withdut interest, and it is only if 
he does not do all this that the oifioer can impose intertst 
or fine P — Yes. That is so. 

13643. (Chairman) Does the department receive numer- 
ous applications for advances for the purpose of making 
wells P — Yes. Numerous requests are made to me while I 
am going round in the cold vveather. Within the last month 
or two 1 have had about forty or fifty applications ; but 



it does not follow that every application is accepted. We Mr. O. M. 
send these aj-iplications to the Collector for enquiry as to Gregory. 

whether the man is able to give security or not, whether - 

his holdings are secure, and whether we can trust him to ^ ■ )"". 18 a4. 
repay the money. It is on the Collector's report Avhether 
a man can be trusted that we pay these advances. 

13644. So that it would appear from your statement that 
the hesitation in the matter is not on the part of those 
who wish to borrow, but on the part of the department 
which is asked to lend ? — Quite so, 

13645. Therefore we may infer that this agreement, which 
on the face of it isof an extremely arbitrary nature, in 
practice is never enforced and does not deter the agricul- 
tural class from making frequent applications to the 
department for the purpose of obtaining loans to construct 
wells upon the terms which the Government enforce P — It 
does not deter them at all. Last year there were twenty-four 
applications from one small pargana in this district. Out of 
those twenty-four applications which were sent up to the 
Collector for enquiry, in only two cases were we able to give 
the advances. The department refused to give in the other 
cases, because there was not sufficient title to their holdings, 
or there wlis not sufiicient security forthcoming. 

13646. You have explained that the practical working of 
these loans, instead of being arbitrary, is really considerate 
to the cultivator p— It is very considerate indeed. 

13647. You would also wish to say that it would be very 
much more in harmony with that practice if this form of 
agreement were withdrawn and one were introduced more 
consonant with established practice P — Yes. I certainly 
think it ought to be modified. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. Kailas Nath Sukitl called in and examined. 



13648. (^lar. Haridas Veharidas.) Were you the private 
Secretary to the Maharaja of Bulrampore ? — Yes. 

13649. Were you in the employment of the Foreign Office ? 
— I was for some time after leaving the Maharaja. 

13650. Were you employed 5y Sir Edward Bradford, who 
is now the Commissioner of Police in London P — Yes. 

13651. Are you a Vaidp— I prosecuted my studies at the 
Medical College, Calcutta, and have read works on Hindu 
medicine also. 

13652. Do you take opium P — I do. 

136.53. How much P — About ten grains per day — 5 grains 
twice a day. I used to take more. 

13654. When p — Some ten years ago. 

13655. How long have you been in the habit of taking 
opium p — Thirty-two years. 

13656. How much were you taking before P — About 20 
grains. 

13657. And you reduced it to ten grains P — Yes. 

13658. What was the cause P — Old age and wea,kness. I 
could not bear the re-action it produced. 

13659. What is your age P — Sixty-five. 

13660. Have you tried to reduce your present amount of 
ten grains P — I tried to reduce it, but I do not keep my 
health. It weakens me. 

13661. Have you anything to say about opium generally P 

I can say that had 1 not taken opium, I would not have 

lived so long. I have heen unwell since my birth. I have 
always been very sickly. My sickness was diarrhoea and 
dysentery, which always troubled me. 

13662. Are you still sick ? — I am not so sick now, but still 
I am weak. I never got dysentery and diarrhsea after I 
commenced opium. 

13663. {Sir William Roberts.) Have you taken opium 
for fifteen years P— No, for about thirty-two years. I com- 

The witness 



menced taking it when I was thirty-three years of age, and I 
am sixty-five now. 

13664. What is your weight ? — I do not know what it is 
now; three or four years ago I weighed myself at the railway 
station. 

13665. I suppose you would weigh somewhere about 15 
or 16 stone P — I think I weighed about 2 maunds and three 
seers —about; 166 pounds. 

13666. Are you thinner than yon used to be ? — No, I am 
much stouter. I was very thin before I took opium. I 
had dysenterj' and diarrhoea. I was always sickly and very 
thin. I never have been quite well excepting the first twenty 
years after I commenced taking opium. I was quite well 
for twenty years, but after that I began to feel weak again. I 
could not bear the re-action of the opium, and I therefore 
diminished it. Since then I am better. 

13667. You lessened the dose of opium P — Yes. 

13668. You are still taking it P — Yes. I take ten grains 
every day — five grains twice a day. 

13669. Do you feel pretty comfortable P — I do ; but I 
can do nothing if the time goes by when I ought to take 
my dose. I become sick immediately. 

13670. At what time do you take your second dose in the 
evening P — I takemyfiist dose at 8 in the morning, and 
take my second dose at half -past 7 or 8 in the evening. 

13671. When does this feeling of weakness and being 
ill at ease begin P — Just after the time when I ought to 
take my dose. 

1 3672. Until 8 o'clock in the evening you feel pretty 
well?— Yes. 

13673. But if you go beyond 8 o'clock in the evening 
without taking jour dose you feel poovlyp — Yes. 

13674. {Mr. Wilson.) For persons who are not ill and who 
are not weak and who are not sixty-five years of age, do you 
think it is a good habit to take opium P — I would never 
advise. It is only beneficial to weak and sickly penple, 

withdrew. 



Mr. Kailas 

Sath 

Sukul. 



Mr. Thakub Mahabie Pe^sad Naeaxan Singh called in and examined (through an interpreter), 



13675. {Mr. Far^hawe.) What is your position in life? — I 
am a zemindar of hundreds of villages covering a large area. 
Poppy is cultivated on my estate, and I have gained much 
personal experience on account of being interested in agri- 



Mr. Thah.-.i- 
Mahalir 

cultural matters, and being Secretary and Pounder of the Prasad 
Porter Agricultural Association, Baraon. Naraya^i 

13676. In what pargana is your zemindari situated p — Singh. 
In the area of Baraon, in the AUahabad and Banda districts. 
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ThaTcur The pargana comprises Arail, Soraon, Kliairgah, Handia, 
Mahabir Murzapur Chourhara. 

Narayan 13677. What is the result of your experience as to the use 

Singh. "^ opium by the people of your part of the country p — 

Opium is not used by all classes, nor is there any tribe or 

9 Jim. 1894. caste that is especially addicted to its use. Tlie use of 

opium, is considered useful in cases of cold, and it is said 

that iu such cases injury is caused when it is not procurable. 
But as the use of the drug is limited, it cannot be said to be 
injurious in general. Those who do not use opium think 
that its use is jproduotive of bad effects on the moral and 
physical conditions of the people, but the people who hold 
these views are in the minority. Prom an exuminntion of the 
general condition of the consumers, it is proved that the 
effect of opium on the morality or the physique of the peo- 
ple is not very bad. Natives of India in general do not lilie 
the prohibition of the cultivation of poppy, but on the con- 
trary consider the suppression of its cultivation as injurious. 
There is no doubt that a limited class of people who 
favour a new order of things are desirous of making them- 
selves famous by stopping the cultivation of the poppy. 
Very few persons, and especially very few cultivators, will 
be found in this neighbourhood who use opium for mere 
pleasure. They use it only for medicinal purposes as is 
shown by the fact that the area under poppy cultivation is 
decreasing. 

13678. WiU. you tell us what the views of the people 
whom you know would be as regards the imposition of tax- 
ation in connection with the prohibition of poppy cultiva- 
tion P — The people of India can on no account pay any cost 
incurred by the prohibition of poppy cultivation, becausetheir 
income hardly suffices to meet even their necessary expenses. 
The burden of expenses is increasing every year, and poverty 
is on the increase. It would be an act of great cruelty to 
impose any tax consequent on the suppression of the poppy 



cultivation. Moreover what necessity is there for the 
prohibition of the cultivation of opium when it causes no 
harm P 

13679. Have you any personal experience to give us as to 
the cultivation of poppy P— The area of poppy cultivation in 
pargana Arail is decreasing every year on account of the exces- 
sive labour of the cultivation and diminished production. From 
inquiries as well as from my own experience, I learn that the 
cultivation of opium involves great labour in comparison with 
the poiits that it yields. The expenditure _on cultivation of 
opium on my estate, inclusive of rents paid to zemindars, 
comes to Rs. 30-8 per bigha, while the income per bigha 
of the first class produce amounts from Rs. 40 to 50, and of 
average produce from Rs. 32 to 40. The net profits are there- 
fore from. Rs. 9-8 to 19-8 in the former case, and from Re. 1-8 
to Rs. 9-8 in the latter. Besides this it is generally supposed 
that the cultivation of opium improves the productive power 
of the soil. The cultivation of opium is chiefly accounted 
for by the following advantages : — (1) 'i'he advance is paid 
to cultivators at a time when it is much needed, and thus 
obviates the necessity of borrowing : moreover, it bears no 
interest. (2) '1 he price of the opium is paid to them in a 
lump sum, which enables them to pay up the whole of 
their rents at once and to save their grain produce for their 
requirements. 

13680. How would the cultivators and landowners be 
affected if the cultivation of the poppy were prohibited i| — If 
the cultivation of onium is prohibited, the cultivators wiU be 
subjected to much loss, and the zemindars wiU find it difficult 
to coUect their rents. I'he quantity of corn produced by the 
cultivators, which suffices for their necessary expenses, will 
have to be sold fur payment of their rent, and much suffering 
will be caused. The zemindars and cultivators in general of 
my neighbourhood see no barm in the cultivation of poppy, 
and are in favour of it. 



The witness withdrew. 



(Mr. Bane.) With your Lordship's permission, I should 
like to make a statement in regard to the question asked 
of Babn Ishan Chandra Roy in cross-examination by 
Mr. Wilson. A list of witnesses proposed by the Government 
of the North- West Hrovinces for examination by the Royal 
Commission was submitted by that Government to the Gov- 
ernment of India on the 22nd of December 189:1 The 
list contained the names of about 12.5 witnesses, among 
them being several Commissioned Medical Officers and As- 
sistant Surgeons and a few independent medical practitioners, 
including Hakims and Vaids. 'I'he time allotted by the 
Commission for the enquiry in the North-West Provinces 
necessitated reduction of this list, and it was accordingly re- 
vised and considerably reduced and, among others, the name 
of Babu Ishan Chandra Roy was omitted. Two Assistant 



Surgeons attached to Benares and one to Allahabad and twff 
Hakims and one Vaid were also omitted from the Benares 
portion of the Provincial List. It was thought that the 
medical evidence of Urs. Hall, McConaghey and Cameron, 
and of the two independent practitioners, Drs. Lazarus 
and Hanerji, was enough for one place and that, considering 
the limited number of witnesses tendered for examination, 
the list as thus frumed was sufficiently representative of the 
best medical opinion obtainiible in this port of India. Many 
of the witnesses omitted from the Provincial List originally 
submitted to the Government of India hold, what I may 
describe as, pro opium views. A number of Bengali 
medical practitioners were, I may add, examined by the 
Commission in Calcutta. 



Adjourned to to-morrow at Luoknow. 

At Lucknow. 
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Mb. K. G. C. MowBEAT, M.P. 



Mb. A. U. Panshawb. 
„ Arthue Pease. 
„ Haeidab Vbhaeidas Desai. 
„ H. J. Wilson, M.P. 

Me. J. Pebscott Hewett, C.I.E., Secretart/. 



Mr. P. B. Mulock called in and examined. 



13681 (Chairman.) Will you state your position in the 
Civil Service of the Indian Government ? -If am Deputy 
CommissioDer of Lucknow, District Officer. 

13682. Have you any particulars to give us with re- 
ference to the consumption of opium at Lucknow?— 



Opium is consumed by all classes in Luoknow to a greater 
extent than elsewhere in the United Provinces. In 1891.92 
the consumption amounted to 7'1 seers per 1,000 of popu- 
lation, as compared with six seers per 1,000 in Benares and 
4o in Cawnpore. 
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13683. Have you any statistics which will show whether 
the consumption in this district is increasing or dirnini-<h- 
ing? — No. I have not the figuiTs by me. The district 
consumption in 1891-92 was 130 m;iunils 35 seers ; in 1892-93 
it was 143 maunds 2i seers. Those are the only figures 
1 have by. me. 

1364. Whnt is the result of your ohservation as to the 
effects of opium? — I have never noticed any evil effiects 
on the moral or pliysical condition of the people f looi the 
consumption of tliis drug. When it is takeu in the small 
quantities usual amongst the vast majority oC consumers, 
it seems to act as a mild stimulant, and those who use it 
work all the better, and are reported to enjoy a marked im- 
munity from malarial fever and bowel complaints, such as 
dysentery, etc. In my own office tlie liead clerk of the most 
important branoli is a confirmed opium-eater and smoker, 
yet lie has the clearest head, and is the most energetic and 
indefatigable worker in it. • 

13685. What have you to say as to the effects of opium 
upon conduct? — ^Tnose who eat opium are amongst the 
quietest and best behaved members of the community, 
and I may add that during an experience of 23 yeais as a 
Magistrate in the Meerat, Allahabad, Benares and Lucknow 
Divisions, I cannot recall a single case in which the con- 
sumption of opium -was either directly or indireoily the 
cause of crime. Natives of India, with very few exceptions, 
do not habitually take alcoholic stimulants at their meals ; 
they drink water, but many of them take a small pill of 
opium after their food, -which, as a stimulant, is about 
equivalent to a strong cup of cofiee. To this extent, and no 
more, do the majority of opium-eaters consume the drug. 

13686. Are you aware that exception has been taken to 
the condition imposed upon licensed retailers that they 
shall guarantee the sale ot a minimum quantity of opium ? — 
Down to the close of the excise year, emliog 30th September 
last, it was usual to enter a minimum of Government opiuju 
in each retail license, which the license-holder was bound to 
purchase. This was done to ensure the public being sup- 
plied with good opium, and also to guard against the sale 
of illicit opium by licensed retail vendors. Since the Isfc 
October last, the condition above referred to has been omit- 
ted from all licenses, with the result that there has been a 
falling off of 2 maunds 27 seers in the sale of Government 
opium during October and November of this year, as com- 
pared with the corresponding months of last year; but 
whilst this falling off has taken place in tlie aggregate 
amount sold in the district, the retail sale of Government 
opium at the treasury has increased fiom 2 maunds 20 seeis, 
disposed of in October and November 1893, (o 5- maunds 
20 seers in the corresponding months of this year, the reason 
being that there alone can the public secure good opium, 
whilst illicit opium is now largely dealt in by the retail 
dealers. I would strongly recommend that the old sys- 
tem be reverted to, so as to protect both the public and 
Government. 

13687. Do you find it impossible to suggest any means 
by which the sale of illicit opium by retail dealers could be 
prevented other than the imposition of a condition that a 
minimum quantity should be sold. Have you no other 
suggestion to offer?— No, it is so easily smuggled. I have 
no other suggestion to offer. 

13688. What has been the result of your observation as 
to the mode in which the opium shops have been conducted, 
and the behaviour of the people who frequent those places ? 
— Down to the year 189U-91, three opium-smoking shops 
were licensed by Government in the city of Lucknow. I 
repeatedly visited them, and was struck by the order and 
quiet prevailing, even before the greater number of those 
present had begun to smoke. On one occasion I counted 186 
opium-smokers on the premises of one shop. It was early in 
the night, and smoking had just begun. I noticed no noise 
louder than the bum ot voices of intending smokers round 
the lamps. There was no enforced silence owing to my 
presence, as I had given no notice of my intended visit, and 
many of the customers, who sat in different rooms, were 
unaware of my being there. The contrast between what I 
saw on that occasion and the scene that would have been 
presented by a fraction of this number of customers in a 
public house in England was most striking and instructive. 

13689. You say " smokers : " they were smokers of 
what ?— Smokers of chandit. 

13690. {Sir William Roberts.) Not madaTc?--Madalc 
to a very small extent. Madak is very little used : it is not 
a favourite form. 

13691. {Chairman.) Has the withdrawal of the license 
to smoke opium in the retail shops led t" smoking at other 
places less under the control of the (lovernmcnt? — Last 
year these three licensed opium-smoking shops were closed, 

II 



and the result has been thnt there are at present 62 known Mr. F. S. 
smoking dens in tlie city alone, wliere opium is illicitly dealt Muloek. 

in. The police, under the law, are powerless to iniirfere, 

as it is necessary to prove the sale of the drug, and those ^^ •''"'■ t894. 
who frequent these dens allege, when the police arrive, that 
they meet as friends to smoke opium. There are, moreover, 
strong reasons for believing that illicit opium is freely dealt 
with in these dens ; whereas, under the old system, the pre- 
mises of the three licensed dealers were under effectual 
police Bupi-rvi-^ion and control, and none but (iovernment 
opium wiis sold. The license-holders contracted to take a 
minimum amount per month from the treasury, and were 
themselves unpaid detectives, deejdy interested in the sup. 
pression of illicit opium-smoking in unlicen.-ed houses. I 
am confident that the effect I f withdrawing these licenses 
has been to greatly increase the habit of opium-smoking 
and also to facilitate enormously the consumption of illicit 
opium. 

13692. It has been proposed that the use of opium 
should be prohibited in India for olher than medical pur- 
poses : how do you think such a result would he regarded 
by the native population ? — Native public opinion is not 
opposed to the use of opium for non-medical purposes, 
whilst it would resent in the strongest manner the imposi- 
tion of fiscal burdens to meet the cost of prohibitive 
measures. 

13693. Can you give us any information as to the ex- 
tent of the poppy cultivation in the Lucknow District, and 
the degree in wtiieh the cultivators are dependent unon the 
cultivation of poppy as a source of income? — The area 
under poppy cultivation in the Lucknow District varies, but 
I would instaTice the year 1890-91 when it was 10,447 
acres out of a total district cultivated area of 3'17,943 acres. 
In that year cultivators received Es. 3,67,863 from Gov- 
ernment as the price of their opium. The total revenue 
of the district is Ks. 7,15,686, and the total rental demand 
paid by all classes of tenan's to their landlords is, in round 
figures, Hs. 18,50,000. It is thus clear that 51 '39 per cent, 
of the income received by Government from the landlords 
of the district in the form of land revenue was p:nd back to 
the tenants as the price of their opium. The price of the 
said opium represented to the tenant class no less than 19'83 
per cent, of the aggregate rental of ihe district, whilst to 
those engaged in the cnltiviition ot the poppy it represented 
an averiige of at least 80 per cent, of their airgregate rent. 
Many a tenant cultivates a small patch of poppy, and pays 
the whole year's rent of his holding from the proceeds. 
The great value of the crop to cultivators is shown by the 
fact that though the area under poppy fonned only 3 per 
cent, of the total cultivated area in the year in question, 
it yet p lid 1 9'83 per cent, of the aggregate district rent-roll. 
Poppy cultivation is the most valuable and prized of all 
forms of agriculture. The advances paid to cultivators in 
August and September help to keep them out ot the hands 
of the money-lenders, whilst the fixed price of the produce 
gives it the great advantage of being independent of the 
fiuctuations of market rates. In a year when corn is plenti- 
ful and therefoi'e cheap, the cultivator may get no more for 
his crop than when the harvest is bad and prices are high; 
but not so with opium : for the more he cm produce the 
more he realizes, the price per seer remaining unaltered. An- 
other great advantage pos^ies-ed by poppy over other forms 
of cultivation lies in the lact that the whole labour strength 
of the cultivator's family, including women and young 
children, can find employmeut in tending the crop and 
harvesting the produce. 

13694. You have dealt with the question as regards the 
cultivator, what have you to say with reference to the interests 
of the zemindar P — ''the deuiand of Government revenue was 
fixed at settlement on the supposition that the agiicultural 
community nould be at liberty to trow all^classes of crops.in- 
cluding poppy, to which, in common with a few selected 
crops, such as tobucco, sugarcane and vegetables, the Settle- 
ment Officer attaches sp'cial importance in fixing the 
Government demand. It would, therefore, he impossible to 
prohibit the cultivation of poppy wiihout at the same time 
giving compensation to the landlord class in the sh;ipe of a 
very considerable remission of revenue, which in the case of 
the Lucknow District alone would amount at a rough cal- 
culation to at least a lakh of rupees per annum. A propor- 
tionate reduction would also have to be made in lents. But 
both the agricultural clis^^es, no less than the consumers, 
would in the strongest manner resent any interfeience witb 
their liberties in this respect, and no one who has given the 
subject any thought can fail to realize the grave political 
con<ec]uences that would inevitably result Irom the prohibi- 
tion of the use of opium. 

13695. Has it at all come to your knowledge that it has 
been necessary to resort to some sort of pressure from time 
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to time in Older to keep up the area under poppy cultiva- 
tion ? — iNonu whatever. 

13696. As liir ii."! 3'on l;now Ite cullivntion of the poppy 
is willingly undeitaken by the culiivator.-- P — Yes. 'Ihey 
would cuiiivate inoie it iidvanca.s weie fonhcoining. 

13697. Do you thinu you have reason to be wholly 
satisfied with tlie conduct in all resi-ecls of the subordinate 
officiiils in tbe Upium Di-[iaitnieiil : do you feel tliat there is 
ground tor llie Ueli.-f ihat in your district tliese oiHcials iire 
open to the criticisms whioli were passed upon tliem in tbe 
report of the 0;'iuni Comiiiissinn piibli,<lied m 1883 p — I am 
in Ciunp for four months every year ; I go roand tbe dis- 
trict visiting the villages ; I iim accessible to everybody, 
and in constant contact with the cultiviitors. I am at 
present Suttlemeiit Oiricer of the district, revising tlie settle- 
ment ; and I have never heard of a complaint against them. 

18698. You do not tliink they are open to the charge of 
takintr small perquisites P — Every native government 
servant is open to the charge of taking small perquisites; 
but I have not heard complaints against them. 

13699. It has not teen carried so far as to induce the 
cultivators to make complaints to you of such mul-prac- 
tices P — No. 

13700. I suppose you are familiar with the points of 
difference in the administration of the Behar opium agency, 
as Compiled v\ich the Benares opium agency P — No, I can- 
not say that I am. 

13701. Your attention has not been called to the observ- 
ations of tiie Opium Commission on that point p — No. 

13702. ( Mr. Pease.) You mention that tbe head clerk in 
the most imp irtaiit branch of your office is an opium-eater 
and .smoker : can you tell us wliattbe amount of his coii- 
suinption is? — No, I cannot. He takes a small amount, I 
know, such as is usual amongst the majnrity of opium- 
eaters and smokers. He is my bead treasury clerk. 

13703. Does he smoke in his own house or does he go to a 
club or a den to smoke p — Tliat I do not know. 

13704. But you know be is an opium-smoker ? — Yes. 

13705. What is the character of tbe persons who fre- 
quent these opium dens ; you say on one occasion you 
counted 186 ?— They are all sorts and conditions of people. 
A great many of them aie servants. 

13706. We have been informed at various places that 
they are of the very lowest cla.-is ot tbe population P — I 
dare say there are some of the lowest people in these smok- 
ing, dens. 

13707. You mention that there are now 62 known smok- 
ing dens; were there any belbre the prohibition was jmt 
forth in connection with licensed premises? — None that 
we could find out. 

13708. You believe that tbe whole of these 62 new places 
have been established since ? — Such is my information. 

13709. Have you succeeded in any prosecutions for tbe 
illicit dealing in opium : you said that there are 62 clubs 
where opium is illicitly dealt in. Do yon state that as a 
fact p — I state that as a fact. They do not buy opium 
from me. 

13710. You state that there has been a large increase 
from tbe treasury from 2 maiinds 20 seers to 5 maunds 
20 seers. Is not that purchased for these clubs ? — They can- 
not buy, they are not licensed dealers. 

13711. This is retail sale from the treasury p — Yes. 

13712. The retail sale by the Government has largely 
imcreased : is not that caused by tbe smokers leaving the 
licensed dens and smoking in clubs ? — I do not think so. 

13713. What do you tliink this large increase in tbe 
retail purchase from tbe treasury has been for ? — By those 
who consume. There are customers who actually eat 
opium. 

13714. It is not for smoking ? — No, 

13715. How do you account for the increase of snle from 
tbe Government retail shop?— Because they get good opium 
there. 

13716. Do you not think they got go«d opium before 
October and November p — Yes, tbey got the same opium. 

13717. You say, "The retail sale of Government opium 
at the treasury has increased from 2 maunds 20 seers, dis- 
pesed of in October and November 1892, to 5 maunds 20 
Beers in the corresponding months of this year :" how do you 
account for that very large increase of retail sale ? — By the 
fact Ihat since the Ist of October last the condition was 
omitted from all retail licenses. The licen.sed holder was 
bound to consume a minimum of Government opiuui. That 



has been omitted, and tbe aggrogate gale has fallen off by S 
maunds 20 seers, owing to tbe displaciinr-nt pro tavio of 
Government op'um that was foimerly sold by these retail 
licensed holders. It is displa(emcnt by the illicit drng. 
On the other hand, the sale at the Government retail shop 
has inereased. I infer from that that here alone tbey caa 
get the good drug,— the best opium. 

13718. Tbe consumers have not tbe same confidence they 
used to have in the quality of the drug sold by tbe lioensed 
vendors? — I am certain they have not. 

13719. You are of course aware that the land which is 
occupied by opium is fiequently the homestead, and that 
that is most richly manured P — Yes. 

13720. Does not that account to a very large extent for 
the fat t that it is paying so large a proportion of the 4i»» 
triot rental ? — 'I'o st me extent I suppose it does. 

13721. Are the lands here 'under the land settlement 
arrangemeut.whereby the land is divided into three eJaoses ? 
— Y"es. 

13722. Cun ynn tell me the number of rupees given for 
ench class of land P— It varies for each village. I have not 
fhe totals for the district. 

13723. I think we were told it varies from Rs . 4 to Eg- 
8? — The settlement rates average for the inner circle of 
homestead lands about Us. 8 ; ft.r the next, the concentric 
circle, about B6, tnd for tbe outlying land Us. 2 or Es. 3, 

13" 24. Therefore every acre of opium-growing land is equal 
to 2^ aeres of the outer circle laud ? — It; is also gi-own in th« 
second cl iss land to some extent ; it is not all grown in tb* 
home lands. 

1372-5. We have been told by various witnesses that 
tobacco, suirarcane and potatoes are as profitable crops as 
opium: if that were so there would be no justifiable claim 
for reduction on the part oTthe tenants as against the land- 
lord P — I do not agree with that view. Opium, owing to 
the steadiness of the price, has a great advantage over 
every other crop. Tbe cultivator is absolutely certain of 
his income. It is not so with sugnreane, or with any other 
crop that I know, subject to market rates. 

13726. Do you think at the present time the prices paid 
by the Government for poppy enable tbe cultivator to makie 
a considerably grenter profit out of that cultivation than out 
of any other P—Pcssiblv a shade better. I do not think it 
is that so much as the fixed certainty of income. Thatis the 
great advantage, 

13727. [Chairman.) And cash at a convenient momeDtf 
— Yes ; that is the great thing. 

13728. (iUr. TF&OM.) With reference to tbe question of 
the minimum amount of sale to which you h.Tve referred 
what was the duration of the licenses that used to be issued P 
— One year only, beginning tlie 1st of October. 

13729. Therefore the whole of the licenses which were 
renewed this year or which were granted this year came into 
force on the 1st of October ?— Yes. 

13730. And they all expire at the same timeP They all 

expire the last day of September. 

13731. Y^ou say that there has been a falling off of 2 mannda 
and 27 seers in tbe sale of Government opium in two 
months : can you tell us what the total sale was, — 2 maunds 
27 seers may be a large or a small proportion of the total ? 
— The district Bale of opium for the year is about 135 
maunds. 

13732. Eoughly speaking, it is 12 maunds.a mQnthf— 
Yes. 

13733. You refer to tbe amount of increase at the trea- 
sury; that is just 3 maunds, is it not? — Yes. 

13734. So that while there is a falling off of 2 maunds 27 
seers on tbe whole district of what remains to be sold, there 
has been an increase of 3 maunds from the Government 
store P — Yes. 

13735. Do I understand that as far as you are aware there 
were no unlicensed smoking dens as long as the free licensed 
ones existed in tbe city P — Pi actically none. They were not 
brought to my notice, although the police had instructions 
to report anything of the sort. Now the police have 
brought them to my notice frequently. 

13736. In Calcutta even while the licensed smoking shops 
were permitted there were still a large number of un- 
licensed shops?— There were not a large number here. 
There may have been a few, but nothing approaching the 
extent to which they are carried on now. 

13737. I do not understand why the refusal of permission 
to smoke upon the premises could bring into operation so 
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large 11 ifnmher ase2syiopgas ogainsl 3P— Now fhfiy fsn 
•moke anywhei-e. Natives do not malie tlinir own rhanilu. 
They meet, in numl er.i. and thfj' ca'i now smolie anywhere. 
Ajs a matter nf I'act, a dealer sells rhandu to them tlie same 
83 before, usiiig. I am sai.isfiid, toa consiilevrtUe extent illicit 
opium. A mitive will nnt malse hia own chandu merely 
because the Goveinmeiit licenseil chandu shop is dnsed. 
Some ur.deilins; from the shop or someone else opens a 
(shop, 'where he dpnl> in the samo way ; but when my police 
come (they are all interested in suppressing the fact) they 
»«y they meet to smoke as friends and have made their 
own cA(jtH(fa. Now they can do that anywhere. You cannot 
stop a man smoking chandu in his private house. 

13738. What I still do not understand is, what was (here 
preyiouslyto prevent any m>inwhi) pleased from establishing 
an nnlioeused smoking den? — VVe licensed them under the 
Act, and any unlicensed dealer was liable to prosecution. 
Now there are no licenses under the Act. As long as we 
license three shops only, those licensed were entitled to sell 
to 'the public, 

13739. The same is the case still P — But we do not license 
the, shops ; we have closed them. 

13740. I cnn understand that the smoking saloon is 
elnsed, but the pcparation of chandn \snoi piolubited ? — 
The saJe of it is al solutely prohibiied under the A.ct. None 
but a licensed person can sell cl.andu and madak. 

(Mr. Wilson.) That is where I was wrnig. We went 
very fully into this matter in Calcutta, and there it 
wag perfectly clear that the sale of chandu was still per- 
missible. 

{Mv. Fansh'awe.) The orders diSer in different pro- 
vineos. 

13741. {Mr. Wilson.) In Calcutta we were all agreed 
that the sale of chaodu was perfectly legal, hut that sirmk- 
ing upon the licensed shop is not now permissible. Now 
you prohibit ahsnlniely the sale of chandn? — The sale of 
chandu is prohibited liecause we give no licenses. None 
but a licensed retail vendor can sell chandu. 

13742. (Sir James Lyall.) You say that it cannot be 
gold under the law except with a license, and that yon have 
withdrawn all licenses, so that no one can sell chandu now; 
bat there is n<ithing to prevent a man from buying opium 
at a shop and inannf.ictnriig it at his own house for himself 
and two or three friends, and then smokin;; it ?— That is so. 

13743. You have instituted a comparison between the 
number of the three shops formerly licensed for the smoking 
of chandu and the present number of unlicensed places 
which you put at 62 ; how do those places compare in point 
of size and accommodation. Y' on say there aie 62 smoking 
dens ; 1 suppose some of them are very iusigaificant little 
places ?^— Yes. 

13744. They are not places that would accommodate the 
same number of smokers as the three places formerly 
licensed ? — That is so. Nobody would dara to open a place 
on a targe scale. 

13745. T hey aro little hole and comer places ?— Yes. 

13746. (Af/-. Wilson.) If I go and open a shop and sell 
opium in Lueknow without a license, 1 am liable to prosecu- 
tion ? — Yes. 

13747. But if I go to a licensed vendor and purchase a 
certain quantity of opium and transform it into chandu and 
then sell it. what then ? — You cannot sell it without alicense. 
Yott can take it home and smoke it. You cannot sell with- 
out a license : it is the sale which constitutes the ofEence.- 

13748.. There cannot be any such thing as the legal sell- 
ing of chandu in Lueknow P — Ko, not at present. 

13749. With regard to the amount of poppy cultivatiou, 
am I right in understanding that a certain portion of the 
Ltfdknow district of which you are Deputy Commissioner, is 
comprised within the Benares Opium Agency? — Yes. 

13750. The Benares Opium Agency covers the whole of 
your district or portion of it ? — Yes, tr.e whole of it. 

13751. Yon speak of a small patch of poppy paying the 
whole year's rent from the proceeds, of course by the proceeds 
yon do not mean the profits ? — The total income. 

1S752. Not the profit ?— No. 

13753. You have spoken of compensation : is it not the 
fl»se that the Opium Department can and does refuse a 
HcOBlsetothe cultivator? — !^ometimes, if the stocks of opium 
are very heavy. 1 have no accurate information upon that 
point. 

13754. Supposing that to be so, is any compensation given 
(M-aiiy allowance made?— Not that 1 know ol; but it is to 
s very small extent that happens. 



13755, We had it in evidence that in one year the reduc- Mr. F S. 
"™of area amounted to 10 per cent. 1 do not know Muloek. 

whether that was in the Lucknaw district or not. Ho yon 

know of any case in which compensation has been given ?— 1" Ja°' IS^*- 
1 do not. 

J 3756. Or any rase in which an allowance has been made 
by the zemindar for the refusal of permission to cultivate 
opium P— 1 do not. 

13757. Mr. Cadell was ofiicer in this pari of the country, ' 
what office did he fill .P— H e is at present in the 1 'oard of I ieve- 

^T' +1, u^*%^° "™™'°"^^' of '*ohilkhand before he went 
into the Board of l^evenue, and he was also Commissioner 
ot hxcisofor some time oyer the province. 

1375S. i\lr. C^dall refen-ed to this smoking as distin- 
giiished from eating, as a degrading vice : would vou agree 
with mm m that exprossi n of opinion ?— Yes, comparatively 
It is. The reason we closed the smoking dens was because 
wo did not approve of it. We thought it was a mistake 
that we should license them anyhow. 

13759. What connection, if any, have you as Deputy Com- 
missioner with the Opium department P— None whatever, 
except seeing that the crop reports are made to me periodi- 
cally for statistical purposes. 1 have absolutely no connec- 
tion with it. 

13760. Supposing that there were any abuses, such as the 
Chairman has re.orred to in connection with ' the Opmm 
Department, and supposing that complaints were mirda" to 
you, would you have power of any l.indto deal with theraP— 
Certainly ; as a Magistrate it would be very much within 
my province. 1 am Chief .Uagistrate of the district. 

13761. If you had complaints that the zilladare had 
used too much persuasion towards the poppy cultivators, 
what could you have done ?— 1 would have enquired into 
the matter, and if they had committed an offence within the 
law, 1 should have dealt with it as a Magistrate. 

13762. But you would have made enquiries not through 
the opium officers, whether of hi^jli or low decree, but 
through the police p— If it was a case in which l" thought 
the police would be liable to give a biased opinion, I should 
use one of my own subordinate officials. 1 am actually on 
the spot myself in the co:d weather going round everywhere, 
and 1 should have the opportunity of making personal 
enquiries : that would not render the police necessary as a 
rule. 

_ 13763. Would the ryots sufficiently understand the dis- 
tinction between the Opium Department and your own 
functions, so that they would be likely to mal<e much com- 
plaint to youP-'lhey understand the distinction. They 
understand that I ani not an opium officer. 1 or that reason 
1 should expect them to come and complain if anything 
was wrong, because f liave no connection with the Depart 
ment, and have no interest in suppressing anythincr. 

13764. {Sir Wil/iam JRoheHs.) In arswer to .Mr Wilson 
you said th;it chandu smoking was a degradini: vice : are 
we 10 understand by that thut you think it is essentially a 
catise of degr»i„ti.,n, or merely that it is b form ol' the 
opium habit, which is practised by low and degi-aded people' 
— I mean the latter inference. 

13765. Then you do not mean that it is essentially de- 
grading and pernicious ?—Per se, no. 

13766. {Mi: Mowbray.) With regard to the sales by the 
treasury, 1 fancy that system is peculiar (o the A orth- West- 
ern l-'rovinccs P — That 1 am not in a position to say. 

13767. Do you ever sell chandu and madah from the 
treasury ?— No. 

13768._ How many treasuries are there in the North-West- 
em Provinces and Uudh in which you retail opium ? — There 
aro as many treasuries as there are districts. 

13769. At the head-quarters of each district P— Yes. 

13770. Do you think that sy.>tem works well, or do you 
think there is any risk of corrupting the Government 
officials by the sale of opium P — No. 

13771. I suppose the sales are conducted by subordinate 
ofiicials ?— Toe treasuier doea not actn^illv retail opium 
himself. His other duties do not permit of his being always 
in the retail shop. It is done through assislants of his. 

_ 13772. May I take it from you generally tliat for the 
limited extent to which it is in force in the North- Western 
Provinces, the system of selling at Government treasuries 
has worked satisfactoiily ? — Yes, certainly. 

13773. You have told us that there is no possibility of 
buying chandu or madak legally in the North- Western Pro- 
vinces at present ? — Not in my district. There are madak 
and chandu shops elsewtiere, but none in Lueknow. 

n2 
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B. 13774 How does that diSoronce arise, is it because some 

1. of tVie licenses are still nmning P — Nn, seme of them are 

still running, lutin Luctnow 1 did not care personnUy to 

have madak and chandu shops, and 1 rocommended that tliey 

should be closed. 

13775. That is a thing which you yourself have done in 
your own district P — Yes. 

13776. That is not the general rule in force in the North- 
Western Provinces ? — No. You will tind in the last Excise 
Adminisirat'on iieport the names of the districts where they 
are opened, and the number . f shell's. There are only 17 or 
18 shops, and there are forty-eight milli^^n people. 'I he 
numbi r is something very small, and the shi ps iro yradu^dly 
being closed. It is part of a i;cner,il pol cy to cl se cpiuni- 
smoking shops. We be,'an here. 1 closed first one, and 
then I closed a second, anil in .the third year 1 closed a third 
shop. It was done in that way, so as oot to do it suddenly 
and inconvenience the peojjle. 

13777. 'I'akins; your district I understand there are no 
shops open for the sale of chandu 3.ni ma./ai, and that the 
sale of chandu and madak is illegal ? — Yes. 

13778. Is the manufacture illegal P — No. 

13779. Are you aware that in Hengal tlie manufacture of 
madak or chandu for dome>tic use i> not permitted -without 
u special licen.se ? — No, lam not aware of it. 

13780. Do you tliink tliat it would be pofsible to enforce 
prohibition of tlie manufacture of chandu and madak 
for domestic pui-pjset. ?— 1 doubt its being practicable. 

13781. I pre^u^le that the^e people wl.o sre found in 
these saloons justify themselves by saying that tliey are 
using f/(a«rfM and madak wliieh has beon manutaefurod for 
domestic pni-p ses ? — I'orsmoUii'g. When they are raidtd by 
the police no dealer apparently is found. Tliey saythatthey 
have mot tbeie and have brought some chaiiUu with them 
to smoi>e. 

13782. If the manufacture ol chandu a.Txdk madak were 
made lllegnl as well as its sale — if that were practicable— that 
would ^ive you the opportuniiy of dealing with ihese dens 
because the p ople would be in possession of an article 
which conld not belej;aily manufactured ? — So far you 
would facilitate matters, but even ilien it is so easy. 

13783. Have you ever actually brought these cases into 
Court, — I mean with regard to these saloons p — To 
the best of my recollection we were successful in two pro- 
secutions only out of some hundred odd instances of raid- 
ing by the police. 

13784. I suppose in those two instances yon were sible to 
prove actual sale P— To the best of my reCiUection in 
one instance money and piOs prepared for sale were found. 
One or two of the men who were smohing at the time gave 
evidence of actual sale, and some sort uf an necouut was 
found. The case was stiong enough for conviction. 

13785. You cannot suggest any way in which these un- 
licensed premises can be brought within the law p — 
No, except by licensing them: it is the only satisfactory 
way. 

13786. (Chairman.) Or having a law prohibiting the 
smoking of chandu. altogether ? — Y'es, .smoking chandu 
even in iiriv.te houses. Y'^ou wonltl simply probably 
diminish the size of the gatherings. That is about l,he -way 
it would operate. 

13787. (Mr. Haridas Veharidaa.) What is the quan- 
tity of opium that a man can possess : I believe there is a 
restriction by law ? — Three tolas to the best of my 
recolleciion is the amount that a person can legally posse^s. 

13788. Are you aware that the preparation of chandu is ra- 
ther ditficult ?-Yes. 

13789. Would it not be very difficult for a man to pre- 
pare three tolas at a time P— I do not think so. 

13790. Am I right in saying that the C5itent of the cul- 
tivation of poppy is regulated by the demand which is es- 
timated by the (joverniuent P — 1 suppose i-o to !.oine ex- 
tent and ihe willingness of the natives. 

13791. I believe the revenue from opium is decre.ising 
oradually ?— I havebiard so ; but I am not in a posiiiou to 
give figures on the subject 

13792. It is not only for the benefit of the cultivators 
that opium is giown, but it depends upon the demand, the 
Goveriiment estimates P— Yes, so far it does. 

13793. (Mr. Fanshawe.) Can you tell me whether 
smoliintf is more common among the Alahomocans than 
among oti er classes P — It is most common amongst low 
Mahomedans, 



13794. I understand your objection to opium-smoking iS 
that it is disreputable on account of its associations ; is 
that what you iutendcd to fay P — That, is so. 

13795. Could you tell us how it is regarded by the na- 
tives themselves as compared with eating opium ? — I think 
they look upon it as more or less degrauing. 

13796. You spoke of illicit opium, — where does thid 
opium come from P — From my own district. It is grown 
largely here. 

13:97. Do you mean what the cultivators would keep 
back, and afterwards pass out into general use by illicit 
sales P — Y'es. 

13798. The greater part of the illicit opium would reach 
the liands of the people in that way ? — Yes, in that way 

through the cultivatois. 

13799. With legard to the cultivation of the poppy, I 
understand you to say that on first class land certain crops, 
such lis you have mentioned, are the most suitable and 
the most I'rolitable, and that if yotj eliminate one of these, 
that ia to say the poppy, the matter would ha\e to be taken 
into consideration with reference to the grant of compensa- 
tion : 18 that jour general view p — Yes. 

13800. Whether tobacco, sugarcane or potatoes could be 
generally sub?iituled t'oi- po] py would deueud on various 
considerations, — on the inanuie supply, tho ca.ste of the 
cultivators.the market, and so on P — That would be the case. 

13801. With regard to compensation, I understand yon 
to mean that if a complete measure of jirohibition were 
introduced at once, then the question of soiie equitable 
compensation would arise P — Y'es, that q'nestion would 
assume importance, even if it were gradually introduced, 
in so far as you prohibit men from cultivating. I am at 
present Settlement Officer. A tieid of poppy is the first 
thing which catches uiy eye when I am going round the 
villages settling Ihe revenue. A great deal of importance 
is attached to pop|iy. Whether you prohibit the cultiva- 
tors from growing it all at once or giadualiy, it would either 
immediately in the one case, or Ultimately, iu the other 
have the same effect on them. 

13S02. You are taking away a valuable crop, and there- 
fore the point must receive consideration whether there 
should be a reduction of revenue and rent P — I consider it 
the most valuable crop. One reason is the fixity of rate. 

13803. Whetlier prohibition were immediate or ultimate 
you think some measure of compensation should be equit- 
ably paid ? — 1 should say so, certainly. It is u question of 
law. 

13.sO<l. (iS'(V James Lyall.) I think ei'her yon or Mr. 
Stoker must be wrong with regard to the fact of chanda 
shops being op ned at present iu some other di.stricts. In 
the memorandum which he has put in he .st ites : — ' Con- 
sumption on the premises Was stopped where it was potsible 
to do so that year, and ceased eutirely iu 1892-93. The 
number of shop.s bid then been brought down to 14 for 
the whole provinces, ami it was decided to close the remainder 
ou the expiration of the' current licenses. I'his was done 
Bud there are at present no shops where chandu can be 
IcL^ally manufactured or consumed." That seems to mean 
that not only saloons, but all c/)anrfi(-se)lin<; shops have been 
stop-ped this year ? — I was unaware of that fact. 

13805. In . your distriet the shops were closed rather 
earlier P — Yes. I closed the tlrst shop four years ago • I 
closed the second shop three years ago, and the third shop I 
closed about two years ago. 

13806. It seems to me that keeping smokers, together 
in huge gangs, by lessening the number of' saloons, 
may be aavantiigeous for police control, but is not there' 
on the other hand, a great risk of contaminating young 
pi'O le by having large saloons licensed by Go-veriiinent 
opened in which we know the criminal class's have a ten- 
dency to collect P— Minors are not allowed gn the premises. 

1H807. It seems to me if you have large .saloons ofien in 
which a great iiumbei- of people collect, and to which vou 
have re son to know b-.d charaolois and criminal classes will 
piohably icsoi-t,itwi!l be liktly to be more contaminating 
tb in a greiit number of small saloOns, not perhaps so attrao'^ 
five, and in which tho criminal classes would find their own 
place and other peojde find another p'uce p — It may be so. 
I would sooner as a matter of public morality (from a ma- 
gisteiial point of view) have all my criminals together: f 
conld deal with them moi-e effectually. 

13808 Trom a police point of vie-w ? — Yes. 

138(i9. But fromagonoial point of view of good morals, 
it would perhaps have an actiou the other way P— Possibly 
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13810. You have said, " I have never noticed any evil 
effects on the moral or physical condition of ihe people from 
the consumption of the drug." 'I hut seems rather strong. 
1 suppose you ■will allow ihivt there are such things as 
opium sots as -well as liquor sots P — Yes. 

13811. Th'-y do not come hefore you P — They are so very 
few. Oocasioiially you come aoioss a man that you can 
see is an opium-eater, just as yon see a man sometimes at 
home who obviously, iiom his appearance, is a diunltavd. 
From time to time you do see a mi.n that you are pretty 
sure is either an opium- enter or a drug consumer. 

13812. In the old times when you visited those saloons' 
did you see people of that soi-t P — Yes, a few. 

13813. What is ihe retiil price at which opium generally 
sells to the public at the licensed i-etuil vendor's shop ? — It 
varies considerably. bho;is are opened at fixed places, and 
they supply a certain area. The retail value of opium 
varies more or less, as the custom of a shop in oue street 
differs from tLo custom of a similar shop in another slieet. 
You will find figures of the estimated profit in ,\ir. Stoker's 
report, which wonid be more accurate than any thing 1 can 
give. We roughly estimate that theproiit madeis I'lom Es. 3 
to 4 a seer over and above the price at which Cjovernment 
sells it. 

1381i. They have to pay heavy license fees P— Yesi 

13815. Adding the license fees and the price at which 
Government s-eils together, over and above that they make a 
profit of about Ks. b p — -Yes, s-omething of that sort. 

13816. I suppose they adulterate considerably ? — Yes, 
they do to some extent. 

13817. I suppose the richer class of smolters (if there is a 
richer class) always stuoke in their own houses ? — 1 fancy 
so. 

13818. I believe in Oudh poppy cultivation was free hefore 
Annexation P — -l do not know. 

13819. {Mr. Vea^e.) May I <rather that notwithstanding 
the ditiiculties arising fiom the clubs, you personal'y are in 
favor of the closiig of the opium dens in connection with 
licensed premises P — 1 am in favor of oniy having li- 
censed premises, 

13820. With no dens attached to them P — Yes ; anything 
would be better than the present system. 

13821. You closed three licensed dens or smoking saloons 
yourself, thinkiMiithat notwithrtauding the difficulties of tho 
clubs, it was desirab'e to have thee smnking saloons in 
connection with licensed ireJiises closed ?— Yes' I also 
closed licensed premises : tliey sold madah and chandu, 
and smoked it in the tame place. 



13822, Are yon aware that at the present time through- Mr. F. S, 
out the who'e of Bi'i gal no one is permitted to mannfac- Mulook. 

ture madak or ehandu even for private onnsnmption 

without a. special license P— I was not aWai'e oC that. 10 Jan. 18 94, 

13823, {Mr. Mowbray.) I understand you to say that 
you do not see how jou can close tbese unlicensed smoking 
saloons ? — iJo. 

13824, Supposing it is impossible to close the unlicensed 
smoking saloons, do you think that the licensed saloons 
which used to exist were better than the present unlicensed 
saloon^ P — I do, dicidedly better. They were subject to 
supervision, wlieie;is tbese unlicensed saloons are not 
subject to supervision. 

13825, Is that tlie result of your experience since closing 
them P — Yes, only since closing tliera. 

13S26, In fact, liave you modified your views since you 
have bad practical experience of the closing of these 
licensed premises P — Yes, I would open them again to- 
morrow. I clo.sed tliem with a hope of stopping opium- 
smokinsr, but I hiive tailed. 

13827. (Mr. Wilson.) You have said that opinm is con- 
Eumed liy all classes in Lucknow to a. greater extent than 
elsewhere in t"ie United Piotiuoes. That is very apparent 
from Mr. Stoker's table. Can y(m a.'isigii any reason for 
that greater consumpi ion in Lucknow P — There is a very 
large Mahomedan population. I think that has some- 
thing to do with it. 

13828. It is not the largest proportion of Mahomedan 
population P — .No, perhaps not, but it is a vei-y big city ; 
and in cities ipiuin is nsid much more than in the country : 
there is no douLt about that.' 

13829. (Chairman.) Do you think there is less con- 
sumption of idicit ('pium than i'ormeily P — Not now. 
There is much moie con.suniption since the minimum of 
opium has not been entered in retail licenses. 

13830. {Mr. Wilson.) The figures we have before us 
refer to the district; with a population of 774,000 P — Yes. 

13831. The population of the city is one-third of 
that? — It is 279,000 including Cantonments, and 249,000 
without. 

13832. That is roughly one-third P— Yes. 

13833. Therefore the proportion in Lucknow most he 
enormous when this very high consumption refers to the 
whole province P — Y'es. 

13834. It is not merely the city P — It is chiefly the city. 

13835. {Sir William Eoherts.) Do the repoits which 
aie brought to you indicate that r/;a[H(f«-snioking is, 
tending to displace opium-eating P — Mo, I do not think so. 



The witness withdrew. 
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13836. {Sir James Lyall.) I believe yon are a talukdar 
of Bbinga, JBahraich district, Oudh. Fellow of the Allahabad 
University, and Chairman of the iMunicipal Board p — Yes. 

13837. I think you are also a member of the Viceroy's 
legislative Council ?— I was. My term expired^ in Feb- 
ruary. 1 was also a member of the I'ublie Service Com- 
mission. 

13838. Where were you educated ?— I was educated at 
the Lucknow Wards Institution. 

13839. Have you ever travelled out of India P — No. 

13840. When you were in the Conncil, I believe you 
brought forward a motion last year about the trouble 
amongst the country people hy the " rassad " question, the 
question of supplies for olficial tours and the movements 
of troops? — Yes; Iflso wrote on the subject an article 
which appeared in the Nineteenth Century. 

13841. Will yon give us your opinion as to the number 
of people who take opium in India? — The_ number of 
people who take opitim in excess is very small indeed; and 
even could a prohibitive measure be introdiued for these 
immoderate people only it would, in my opinion, bo attend- 
ed with the worst re ilts potsiiie. If their opium were 
stopped, they wonh), I am convinced, certainly have 
recourse to arsenic, nux vomica, alcohol or dhatura seeds. 
The tone of any society cannot, I s bmit, be raised in a 
day. Polygamy and concubinage must disappear from 
India before any aitemp" is niade to put down even the 
immoderate use of opium by force. 

13842. What is your opinion of the moderate use of 
opium P — My opinion is that it depends upon the constitu- 



any mjury 



tion of a man. What one can take without 
to himself is the moderate dose for him. 

13843. Do you see any harm initp — Having regard to 
those who take opium in moderation, I see no harm in it 
whatever. It is by no means injurious to the native 
constitution, and any endeavour to suppress the halit by 
legishition is sure to be a source of great political danger. 
In Rajputanait is not only invariably offered to visitors 
callinsr on their friends or acquaiiitances, but also no 
betrothal can take place without a ceremonial drinking of 
opinm. 

13844. Is there a popular opinion prevailing in some 
places that it is good for malaria P — In malarious 
districts the drng is of the greatest medicinal use, acting 
as a general tonic, if not as a preventive, in cases of fever 
and cold. 

1384.5. What do Tou think of the policy of prohibiting 
the cultivation or the use of opium except for medicinal 
pnipses? — I think it wouLl be the cause of sowii g .seeds 
of iiiscontent among the people. In any case it w.uld 
be impolitic to interfere in any wav with the use of the 
drug. In the present state of society, it would he as diiii- 
cult a matter to compel Indians to be abstainers from 
opium as to turn the whole of the inhabitants of the 
British Isles into teetotalers. 

13846. Wh.at do you think of the comparative effects in 
this country of opium and of a'cohol — which do you think 
has the worst efi'ects P — Certainly alcohol — ^has much worse 
effect. . 

13817. Is opium cnltivated on your estates P — Very 
little ; there is alrcost no cultivation. 
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13848. fTare not tte Opium Department extended their 
operations mvich into yo\ir part of the eounti-y ? — In some 
places, but not in iihinga. 'J here is very little opium 
cultivation there. 

1384-9 I suppose you -wer^ horn after the Mutiny ? — I 
was boru before the iViutiny. I was very young at the lime, 
but of course I liave heaid iibout it. 

18850. Before the Anne>atio n I believe opium cultiva- 
tion was free in Oudh P — Ves, quite free. 

13851. Do you think there was any diFerence when it 
was free ; do you tliink it was more or les? c.insumed than 
it is now P — I think it is luuch less consumed now ; its 
use is much on the decri-ase. 

13852. [Mr. Wilson.) Will you tell us why you select 
poly>;ainy and concubinage, and say ti at they must disap- 
pear from India b(fove anything can be done with 0|iium? — 
Because the use of opium is the outcome of polygmiiy and 
concubinage, aid tue poljgiimous races are the chief con- 
»umers of the drug. 

13853. I think you said before the Annexation the culti- 
vation of opium was quite free. — Yes. 

13854. Now it is prohibited in ceitain districts P —Yes. 
There was no restriction at all before, but now there is 
greater restriction. 

13855. Do you know when it was prohibited in these 
districts P— It was before the Mutiny, 1 think. I was vei^ 
young then. 

13856. I thoui-'ht you mi>;ht know from history P— No, 
I do not know. I have only heard it Irom others. 

13857. Is the part of the country with which you are besfc 
acquainted veiy malarious? — Aotve'y malarious; but it is 
malarious in comparison with Lncknow or Kyzabad. 

13858. Is Bhinga malarious P — Yes, Bhinga lies north of 
Bahraich, bordering' on the I\epal tejritory. 

13859. And that is much more malarious than this 
district P — Yea. 

13860. Are you aware that, although that district is much 
more malarious, the consumption of ofjium for each one of 
the population is ten tin-es as gr.-at in the district of 
LuoknowP — This district includes the town of Lucknow 
which is inhabited chietiy ly iUahomedans who use 
opium more than Hindus. 

13861. Do you think that is the only reason P— Yes. Be- 
sides it is used chiefly as a medieine in malarious villages, 
while in large towns like Lucknow it is taken habitually. 

13862. Are you aware that in the district to which you 
particularly refer, and which \ou say is malarious, there is 
a emaller consumption oi opium than in any of the other 
districts with the exccp' ion of, perhaps, eijjht or ten P — I 
do not know. I have only hearJ this from you. 

13863. You pay that the number of pople who take 
opium (o excess is very eniall. L'oyou think alarfje number 
take it in moderation P— I think among the martial races 
a very large number take it. 

13864. Is there a martial race iu EahraichP — There are 
iome Uajputs aud Mahomedaus. 



13865. Yo.i hnva ppoken of alcohol doing mucli more 
harm : would yon bo in favour of prohibition p[ alcohol P — 
We have veiy little to do. with alcohol : we orthodox 
Hindus do not touch it. 

13866. Would you he in favour of prohibiting it?— We 
require opium, but we do not require alcohd ; so I think 
it would be better to prohibit alcohol than to prohibit 
opium. 

13867. (Sir Jnmes Lyall.) Is it not the case that in 
the towns the consuo ptioii of cp'ura, pr.ilably the whole, 
appears on the Government ncuds, but in the country 
a giciit deal 01 it is ilLciJy kept back by the cultivators P— 
ixactly so. 

13868. And so it does not npppar on the papers ?— No. 
13S69. Youi district bordeis on the Nepal TeraiP— Yen. 

13870. Is there fiee cultivation of opium in Nepal P — 
I do not know, 

13871. A great deal of rpinm is produced in Nepal, i» 
there not ?— Yes ; but I have no personal experience : I 
have only heard it. 

13872. Ha7e you beaid th:>t it is smuggled into yonr 
district P— Yes. I have heard that it is smuf;g,eii. 

13873. That also would net appear on the papers ?— I 
think a gre iter quantity is Sn,u^gleil than bought in our 
part of ihecounlry. Half of One of my villa;;es is in the 
British territory and tlie other half in the Nepal tenitory ; 
so they can < asily n t only get rpiuiii, bat also alcohol 
from .Nepal, wliere it is muuli clieapei. 

13874 The whole border there is a country of forest P— 
Y'es, all forest. 

13R75. And it would be very difficult to stop smuggling 
alonjj theie P — It would be quite impossible, unless they 
have more p' liee and detectives. 

13876 [Chairman) I gather that you desire to say 
that opium is extensively used by what you call the martial 
races : I presume it is ihietiy taken by the ;\iahomedans 
in modeiatic n, and theiefote in your i pinion without 
doinjr them very mueli harm ? — Ye.-,, it is taken by Raj- 
puts, Sikhs, .lats and Malioii.edans. 

13877. You also desire to say that just as advocates for 
nbstii.euce in Kn^iland recoirnize that proliibition of the 
liquor traffic can only be ei tcrtairetl where public opinion 
has dei-lareJ itself to be in favour of such prohibition, so it 
must be in India, and ,\ou would fay in India that it 
would be imp ditic for (iovernuient to prohibit the use 
of opium univer.-ally unless we have an assurance that 
the puldic cpiiion of India is in favour of such a 
measure P — Exactly so. And I think it would be very 
imp'ditic if not dangerous to interfere with the use trf 
opium, takini; the po itical and social state of the country 
ir;to consideration. When, for instance, Cow Protection 
and Ami-oow i lotectioii Societies are fast midtiplying in 
the land, and the mischievous are busy in sowing the seeds 
of fii>content amonj.-st Hir Jlajesiy's subjects, it would 
be higlly impolitic, U not dangerous, to move in the matter 
in any way. 

13878. Have you taken any interest in the proceedingt 
of what is called the Matiouul Indiau Congress P— No. 



The witness withdrew. 
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13879. {Sir WilHam Bolerti.) I believe you are Civil 
Surgeon in Lucknow and Superintendent of the Lucknow 
Lunatic Asylum P — Yes. 

13880. What opp Ttunities have you had of studying the 
qpiuin question p — As Civil Surgeon at Azamgarh and 
Benares in the North- Western Provinces and at Lucknow, 
iH,Oudh,also as Superinten-lent of Jails at Azamgarh, 
Allah^had and Benares, lor p.Titjds amounting in all to 
29,y;Fars, I have had consideiable experience of the habita 
of,th? people of the districts named. 

13881. What is your impression as to the prevalence of 
the opium habit in the Lucknow district? — I believe that 
about 50 per cent, of the Mahomedan ptpulation of the 
Lucknow District, and about 20 per cent, in the other 
districts named habitually use opium, whilst about 10 per 
cent, of the Hindu population of the Lucknow District and 
pi-obahly 5per cent, in the other dislricis are addicted to 
the habit. Where malarial diseases are unusually preva- 
lent aud also during the rainy season, the percentage of 
both Mahomedans and Hindus nsiug opium is higher. 



13882. What is your opinion as to the effects of the 
moderate consump' ion of opium P — The effects of a mode- 
rate consun ption of ( pium are not in my opinion prejudi- 
cial to the moral and physical tondition of the people. 

13S83. Would restrictive measures affecting the sale and 
use of opium he popular P— I believe that any restrictive, 
measures affecting the sale and use of opium would be 
strouoly resented by the people, and would create great 
discontent; and that the people would also strongly resent 
the infliction of the cost of prohibiiive measures in whole 
or in part. 

13884-. What is your view of the habit from a medical 
point of view? — Prom a medical point of view I regard 
opium as a remedy which nothing could replace. It is a 
blessing and a necessity to vast numbers, aud especially so 
for those located in malarious tiacts. As a remedy it is 
held in the highisi estimation by the people, and its use 
undcmbtedly saves many lives when taken in the early 
stage of cholera, for bowel complaints, malarial fever 
spasmodic affections, rheumatism, and other painful 
diseases, for which it is used both interually and externally. 
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13S86. Ir tte tendency to excess stioTigP—Tlie tendency 
to use I'piiim in OvCoss is slight, ai d ci'itainly notliinj; iu 
propurtion to tl>e lendmoy t(i excess in the lase of alcohol. 
If dejirived (jf dpiuin or r Birioted in its use in consequence 
of vesirictive measures, large uumbeis would resort to the 
nse of alcohol. 

13886. W hat has been your experience in the Lucknow 
Lunatic Asyluui ?— Of 39;-t lunatics iidmitteii into ihe Luck- 
now Lunatic Asylum diriny tlie past five years, only eight 
were habitual opinm-eaters. Opium cannot be re^arJed as 
a prominent cause of insanity. 'Ihe moderate use of tlie 
drug liiis the elicct of increasing the power of endurance 
under hardsliip and exertion, and of maintaining health 
under privation, culd and damp. 

13887. What have you to say with regard to the UBe 
of opium in malarial di^trictBP — In malarial tracts of 
conntry opium is largely used, and I believe acta as 
a prophylactic anl febrif n};e, actinj; as a moderate amount 
of alcohol tloes : its stimulating illects eniibiing the system 
to resist the action of malarial puison and of chill and wet. 

13888. Yon do not quite express the opinion tliat opium 
acts in the same way as quinine as a piotective against 
malarial fever P— One of its alkaloids cettainly does. 

13889. Which ?— Narcotine. Twenty years ago I was 
one to whom experiments with narcotine were entrusted. 
I found it act not quite su well as quinine, but it was a 
very good substitute. 

13890. Is- it your impression that Bengal opinm, which 
eontains such a large propoition of nari-otine, bas in some 
degree the same power as naicoiine itself ? — I think so. 

13891. Can you give us any specific evidence in regard 
to that point — I mean in regard to the pjoteotive power of 
opium in malarious feveisP — I have observed it in the south 
of the Benaies di.strict, in the rice growing, damp portion 
of the district, where malarial diseases very much prevail. 
I was there given, to understand by the Hospital Assistants 
in charsj'e ol the dispensary that opium had a decidedly 
protective influence. 

13892. How long ag'o is it since you were in the Benares 
distriotP-I left in 1891. 

13893. Had you heard any popular opinion with reference 
to the Usefulness of opium in malarious districts much 
earlier in your career ? — Yes, many years ago. I first went 
to Benares in 1864. 

13894. You knew of that popular impression or opinion 
as early as 1864, — you ate quite clear upon that point P — 
Yes, quite clear. 

13895. I suppose you regard the opium habit as a risky 
habit, — the same as the alcohol habit? — ies, certaiuly, to 
■ome extent. 

13896. Therefore if anybody in good health asked yon 
wfcether he should bej;in tbe opium habit, 1 presume you 
would not undertake toadvise him to do so F— Certaiuly 
not. 

13897. Is it for the reason I have axpressed, namely, that 
it is a risky habit P^Yes. 

13898. But supposing yon were asked by a person going 
to a malarial district wliether he mi^jht use opium in case 
lie'found quinine ineffective, or he had not a supply, or 
whether lie might join it with quinine, what would be 
youi; answer P—rl should advise it uadftc those circum- 
stances. 

13899. {il/»'-W'J/soM.) Which are the most malarial districts 
«f whih yon have had experience p — Benares aud Azamgaih. 

13900. Would you call them deeidediy malarious ? — The 
soutli portion of the Benaies district is decddeJly so — the 
rica gTowing district; and a good dealof the Azamgarh 
district is decidedly malarious. 

13901. Much more so than this district ? — Mnch more. 

13902. You are probably aware that the consnmption of 
opium i,s much larger in this district than either of the 
two districts yon have mentioned P — Yes. I think it is 
«ntirely on aceount of the large population of the city here. 
It has'beeomc the custom for a long time to use opium. 

13903. Ca.n you give ns any reason why it is notably 
prevalent here ?— I think the force of example has a great 
Aeal to do with it. 

13904. Whose example P — The example of the Maho- 
med^uSi who use it freely. It is practised here more as a 
vice than elsewhere. I think in malarious districts the 
people resort to it as a remedy and_ protective. Here it is 
more a vice, such as the consuoiiption qf alcohol in large 
cities in Europe. 
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13905. Speaking generally, do you approve of the ptssent 
regulations of the ()0\ernment with reierence to the ie»tric- 
tii.ns (m the sale of opinn. P- I have never gone into the 
question of restrictions of sale. 

13906. You are aware of course that there is not free 
trade ill opium? — Yes. 

13907. And that the price at which it is issued by Gnveril- lo Jan. 1894. 

ment in India diffei 8 Tciy widely in difleieut distiiotsP— '■ — 

Yes. 

13908. Are you aware that in some of the most malarious 
districts the price is the highest P— Mo, I was not aware of 
it. 

13909. From your point of view with regard to its great 
Value in malarious districts, you would be rather sorry to 
learn that perhaps P — I should, cer.ainly. 

13910. With reference 1,0 the dietetic use, I take it that 
under certain circumsitances you would recommend your 
£uropean patients probably to take a little alcohol in some 
of its var.ous forms ?— Certainly. 

13911. Would you advise opium for daily dietetic nseP — 
No. 

1^912. Why ? — It would have different effects from 
alcohol ; it would not act in the same way. 

13913. I think I underst'-od you to imply that the daily 
use of opium was fiequently heneficiat : do you personally 
advise it to your patients? — Mo, not without some distinct 

reason. 

13914. Disease P — I said that the use of opinm was bene- 
ficiiil to people resident in malarial tracts of country, but 
not gene) ally. 

13915. Did yon, when you were resident in those mala- 
rious districts, advise the daily dit-tetic use of opium to 
ycmr European patients P— No. Europeans are not under 
the same conditions as the natives who reside in the coun* 
tiy : they would not require it. 

13916. {Chairman.) They presumably took alcohol P— 
Yes, they took alcohol as a iiabit, certainly. 

13917. {Mr. Wilson) Do yon advise it to your patients 
who are natives of India for daily dietetic use P — Not 
without some distinct leason. 

1B918. (Mr. Motehiay) Yon have spoken very highly 
of the medical use of opium. I suppose there is also what 
I may call a yaasj-medical use ot opium as a domestio 
remedy commonly used by the people P — Yes. 

13919. I should like to put it to you (;enerally,T— from 
your knowledge of the country and of the medical service 
iu India, and the medical facilities, would it be possible to 
meet the demand for opium on the part of the people of 
the country for these u.edical and y«a«j-medical purposes 
by any system of Gov.-rnment dispensaries or of Govern- 
ment doctors P— I think it might. 

13920. Could yon form any idea of the cost of saoh a 
Byetem P— Ko, I nave not considered the question. 

13921. Would the present staff he anything likeadequat* 
to the wants P— It might he distributed through the Tahsil- 
dais, where no dispensaries exist. I do not thittii; the 
dispensaries are sufiicient. 

13922. That is exactly the point I put to you. You do 
not consider that the dispensaries are sufficient P — Not at 
present, 

13923. They would ' have lo be either very largely in- 
creased, or you would have tO' make use of the agency of 
people like Tahsildars P — Yes. 

13924. I do not know whether you would like to express 
an opinion as to whether, in the case of a drug like opium, 
which is so much sought alter by some classes, it would be 
safe to entrust tlie supply to Tahsildars for n;iedical par-* 
poses P — Probably not. 

13935, [Mr. Haridas Veiarid^t.) Perhaps you know 
that Magistrates issue license«,fur seiliag.poigouaus drugair 
such as arsenic, etc. ?— rYes. 

13926. Should they he entrusted with thb work of SBUinj^ 
opium P — They might be. 

If 927. {Sir James Lyall.) If yon, entrnsted Tahsildars 
or dispensary officials, Hospital Assistants and that sort 
of people which you have at dispansaries, with the business 
of selling opinm, you would supply them with the' opium, 
tell them to sell it and account to you for all the money 
they took P — Yes. 

13928. Would not there be the greatest danger that e^Ve^ 
one of them would take a larger price, and make 8 large 
profit- P— Certaiuly there would be that danger. 
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13929. In the same way if yon entrusted the husiuess to 
native diuijgists and other iiei)|ile on the same terms, 
namely, th;it they were to take tlie opium and sell it at a 
certain price, and account lo you for the proceeds, they 
might do the same thin^, might they not? — Yes. 

13930. If you said to your Assistant Surgeons and Hos- 

10 Jan. 1894. P'^^^' Assistants ihat they weie only to give opium to those 

people who required it for medical puv| ose.s, do you think 

they could be entrusted to give it only to such persons, 
supposing they were maldng a. protit out of the sale ? — All 
of them could not be so trusted. 

13931. Would it not he likely to demoralize the whole 
estahiishment P — It might. 

13932. {Chairman.) When you expressed the belief that 
about 50 per cent, of the Jlah.miedan population of the 
Lucknow district habitually use 0]iiiim, yon meant, I pre- 
sume, 50 per cent, of the adult male pipulatiun ? — Yes. 

13933. {Ifr, Wihon.) When I was asking you about 
malaria, I had not the^e figures before me. Are you aware 



that in the Azamgarh district, which yon said was mala- 
rious, the consnmpt'.oii of opium (that is Government 
opium) is only 26 tolas per thousand of the population, 
vrbeieas here it is 594, winch is nearly 23 times as great: 
or to put it in another way. the malarious district of Azam- 
garh is one of ihe lowest in the whole of the N.-W. (Pro- 
vinces iind Oudh, are you aware of that? — t'robably the 
diainage has been voiy considerably improved since I was 
Civil Surgeon there. I was theie in 1861 and 1862, — 30 
years ,igo. 

13934. Do you think they would then leave off taking 
it?— They miglit not feel the same necessity for it. 

13935. {Sir James LyaJL] Is it not a fant that in the 
Azam^.irh district the pippy is extensively cultivated, and 
that it is notorious ia tlio^e districts where i he poppy is 
extensively cultivated, it is impossible to prevent, the opium 
consumers drawing their supply from tue cultivators? — 
That is so. 



The witness withdrew. 
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The Honourable Mahabaja Peatap Nakain Singh called in and examined (through an interpreter). 



(Sir James Lyall.) I oalieve you areTalukdar of 
and one of the leading talukdars of Oudh? — 



13936. 
Ajudhia, 
Yes. 

13937. To what exti-nt is opium used in the part of the 
country with which you are acquainted? — The use of opium 
is not confined to any sect or community, hut generally 
speaking the Mabomedans and Khatriyas of the United 
Provinces are more in the habit of taking opium than nther 
people. As to the extent of the use of opium in different 
districts, I can say nothing with any degree of positive- 
ness, but people living in cities and towns are generally 
more given to the use of opium than villagers. For 
instance, amongst the residents, and jiarticulaily .Mabom- 
edans, of Lucknow, Fyzabad and .Ajudhia, this habit is 
more prevalant. Very few belonging to the lower classes 
are found in this habit. 

13938. Has the use of opium any effect upon morals? — 
I cannot endorse the opinion that the use of opium, and 
opium alone, uucombined with other known causes of 
demoralization, can have any effect on the moral condition 
of the people. 

13939. What is the physical effect of it?— The very 
excessive consumption produces a certain amount of lassitude'. 
As to the effect produced by opium <in the physical condition 
of the people using it, I would sny that a young man with 
good food will not feel any injury, but it will bring on 
weakness when he is 5U years of age. 

13940. Are there any signs of , an increased tendency 
towards the use of opium tor non-medical purposes ?^ — 
Taking the cities of Lucknow and Fyzabad as exceptions, 
there does not, to my thinking, exi-t any growing tendency 
towards the use of opium for non-medical purposes. 

13941. What is your opinion as to the policy of prohibiting 
the use of opium or imposing direct or indirect tax.ition to 
meet a loss of revenue consequent there in ? — Any imposi- 
tion of direct or inoireot taxation to meet ihe cost of intro- 
ducing the prohibitive steps is sure to be a most unpopular 
measure. 

13942. Are the people in a position to bear extra taxes? — 
They are unable to bear the cost of taxation. 

13943. Are there any other general remarks you would 
like to express?— The interest bound up with opium as far 
as the landed classes are concerned are to my mind large. V/e 
cannot overlook the advantages which the presejit system 
secures to the needy cultiv;itois by way of advances made 
in a time when they are most in need of money to pay off 
their rents due to the talukdars and zemindars. These 
advances secure to the, zemindars the realisntion of rents 
without much diifioulty, and as a matter of consequence, 
the Government revenue is as well safei;uarded. The money 
thus advanced by the Government for the cultivation of 
opium after benefiting the cultivators and zemindais and 
at the same time securing the stated rcveniae returns to the 
State treasury. It is notewo'thy that thi< adv^mtuse is not 
afforded by any other crop. Bi'siilcs th's, the present syste^n 
secures a ready sale of their entire produce at a fixed price. 
If the advance system is abolished, then the oidy moins thit 
will be left to the cultivators lo laise money will be to 
borrow from banias at an ex(a'b;tant rate of interest. These 
transactions in most cases terminate in the utter ruin of the 
cultivators, ending linaUy in their absconding froni tho vil- 
lages. It ifl to bo remembered that if the present system 



is done away with, for which I would say there are no 
jnstiliable gi-ounds at all, the alternative left wiU be to 
open free the cultivation of poppy and the manufacture of 
opium to private individuals, and in that case it is evident 
that the remedy will prove worse than the disease, and 
the result would be the increase of cultivat on, production 
and consumption. It may find an easy access into places 
where it would otherwise have obtained no access at aJL 
The restriction, coeplad with the high rates of retail prices, 
serves without the least shadow of doubt to restrict con- 
sumption within reasonable bounds. If the absurd theory of 
total abolition of poppy cultivation be accepted for a moment 
it is plam enough that the opium-eaters in no way wnU give 
up their lifedong habits or usmg op'ura without adopting 
the use of alcolol or other intoxicating liquors, a state of 
things far worse than the present one. The financial con- 
siderations aro not the least important factors in the solution 
of the problem. 

^ 13944. Further taxation of any kind being out of qnes- 
tion, how is the loss sustained in consequence of the aboli- 
tion of the opium monopoly to be made up?— in short 
the present system must be continued, as it checks consump- 
tion hy restricting cultivation and at the same time it 
secures to Govern.nent a steady revenue. A careful con- 
sideration of the matter will convince any man supporting 
the abolition theoty of the utility, efficacy and advantage 
of the monopoly system. I wish to add that, according to 
law. no cultivator can be prohibited from cultivating any 
crop that he thinks pioper, and the highest degree of assess- 
ment on the land has been mostly on poppy cultiiation. If 
the cultivation were stopped, there is no article which can 
be substituted for it to replace the deficiency. 

13915. {Cluiirmaii.) And bear the same rate of assess- 
ment ?— There is no cereal crop that could bear the same rate 
of assessment. Two necessities will arise ; the first will be 
an alteration of the law, and the second will be a reason of 
assessn;ent and a reduction of the revenue. 

13946. [Sir James Lyall.) Is poppy much cultivated on 
your estate? — Yes, a considerable amount. 

13947. The people get licenses, do they not, from the 
opium agent ? — Yes. 

1394S. Do you remember the time before the Annexa- 
tion?— I do not remember it: 1 was only two years old. 

l:-919 You wo Id not require any new law I think, because 
the present cp'um law prohibits cultivation without a 
license ?— That is coriect, but if the whole arrangements are 
to be altered, it will perhaps be necessary to make some 
changes in the law. ' 

_ 13950. Have you heard what was the state of poppy cul- 
tivation in the olden time ? —As far as I have heard, the culti- 
vation was general. There was no issuing of licenses. 

13951. Do you think that the moderate use of opium is 
at all general among the country people now?— In my 
opin'on the use of opium by cultivators in villages is very 
s'oaU. It is generally understood that cultivators keep back 
some of tho opium. 

13952. If they do so, do yon know what they do with 
it?— If they Keij) it back, they mnst keep it back for the 
purpose of eating ; hut in my opinion it is not a common 
practice. 

13953. What are the class of people who cultivate opium 
in your part of the country P— Cultivation is geneiuEy 
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confined to men of tlie lower castes, such as Koeris. Kaharis, 
Ahirs, and a few people of higher castes. I have teen 
Kshatryas and Brahmins cultivate also. 

13954. Is that because women of the lower castes worlt in 
the fields P — The cultivation is generally confined to those 
classes who are in the habit ot woridng with their own 
hands. 

13955. Do you mean also women and children?— Among 
the lower classes women and children also assist. 

13956. Would a man of the higher class thinlc it anything 
disgraceful to cultivate opium ? — They do not consider it 
in any way beneath their dignity to cultivate opium, as 
shown by the fact that some of them do it. But the 
cultivation of the crop is laborious, and as men of the higher 
castes cannot usually work with their own hands and have 
to pay for labour, they do not derive the same profit from 
their crop as men of lower castes do. 

139-57. (Mr. Wil.ion.) Do you Imow that those who have 
suggested the prohibition of the growth of the poppy and the 
sale of opium for non-medical use have proposed it on the con- 
dition that such suppression shaU. not be allowed to cost 
increased taxation to the people of Indin, and that, if it be 
found necessary, the people of England must make good the 
loss? — I have heard that. 

13958. (Mr. Muwhray.) Are you awave that when the 
proposal was made to the repesetitative of the Govenimeiit 
in London, he said that he had not the -slightest reasDu to 
suppose that there would be any disposition on the part of 
the Government to place a heavy buiden on the tax-payer of 
England for the purpose indicated?— I am aware of that. 

13959. May I take it that you state affirmatively that 
unless the Parliament of England is prepared to make com- 
pensation to the landowners and cultivators of the poppy, 
you consider it would be unjust that the cultivation should 
be prohibited ? — My meaning is this : even if the loss, which 
would result to the Government of India, were made good 
by Government at home, how could it be made good to the 
Government of India ? 

13960. Do yon say that unless the British Parliament is 
prepared to grant full compensation for the loss to owners 
and cultivators, it would be unjust that they should be prohi- 
bited from the cultivation ?■ — Even if such arrangements 
were made, that the loss to Government would be compen- 
sated for, and that the zemindar and ryots were also compen- 
sated, still, even then, in my opinion, great difficulties 
would be experienced. 

13961. (Mr. Wilson.) Do you understand that if Lord 
Kimherley was right in the opinion he expressed, as put by 
Mr. Mowbray, there never will be any prohibition? — It 
would he exceedingly difficult to say, because one cannot 
really anticipate whether any fresh taxation would be im- 
posed or not. 

] S962. Are you aware that the cultivation of the poppy 
has been prohibited either in whole or in part in a consider- 



able portion of the North- West Provinces and Oudh?— I 
have not heard of that. 



3. Do you think that licenses are granted throughout „ 
role Noith-West Provinces and Oudh?— In my 
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opinion throughout almost the whole of the Provinces ; that lo Jan. 1894, 
is the case. 

13964. Is Ajudhia a town in the district of Fyzabad ?— 
Yes. 

13965. You say that " taking the cities of Lucknow and 
Fyzabad as exceptions, there does not, to my thinking, 
exist any growing tendency towards the use of opium for 
non-medical purposes :" are you aware that in Oudh the 
consumption of Government opium has increased between 
twice and three times in the last 20 years P — I have noticed 
that. 

13966. Do you think that the whole of that increase is in 
the cities of Lucknow and Fyzabad ? — Probably the whole 
of the increase was not in those two cities ; there may have 
been a small increase in other parts. 

1 3967. Are you aware that the cultivation of the poppy in 
Oudh in the year 1890-91 was 25 per cent, greater than it 
was last year?— I have not seen those figures. I have had 
no opportunity. 

13968. {Mr. Fanshawe.) Are you also aware that one'of 
the reasons for the increase in the sale of Government opium, 
as shown by the figures, is believed to be that the illicit 
opium has largely been stopped P — That certainly is so. 

13969. (Chairman.) You have told us that there are a 
large number of cultivators of the poppy on your estates : 
have you heard any complaints on their part of acts of 
oppression or peculation by minor officials of the Indian 
Opium Department ? — I have heard ot complaints that the 
character of the produce has not been correctly detei-mined ; 
that they have classified opium of the first class as being of 
the second, so that they had an inferior price for it. 

13970. Was that by an error ? — The classification is made 
with severity. 

13971. I assume that you are exceedingly interested in 
seeing that all the cultivators on your property receive jus- 
tice under a public department : wiE you tell us whether, on 
tbe whole, lookiuji at the fact that any large department 
must contain a great number of officials, you consider that 
the treatment of the cultivators by the Opium Department is 
equitable and fair?— I liave never heard of any other op- 
piession than that which I have already stated, that they 
classify the produce with severity. 

1 3972. You have alluded to the advantage to the cultiva- 
tors growing poppy having advances in cash at periods 
when they would not otherwise be in possession of ready- 
money. May we assume that when the cultivator obtains the 
advantage of an advance from Government on his poppy, he 
generally escapes the necessity of hoiTOwing from the baniat 
at an. exorbitant rate? — That is the case. 



The witness withdrew. 
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13973. (Sir James Lyall.) I think you are an Honorary 
Magistrate P — Yes. 

13974. And a Zemindar ?— Yes. 

13975. You are a member of the Municipal Board, Luck- 
now ? — ^Yes. 

13976. You are Fellow of the Allahabad University, and 
proprietor of the Newal Kishore Press ? — Yes. 

13977. Will you give us a stal ement of the circumstances 
which have led to your beins; able to form an opinion upon 
this opium question ? — The evidence which I am able to lay 
before the Opium Commission is based on about 37 years' 
experience acquired in the several capacities mentioned. In 
1855 I was the Editor of a journal at Lahore, and since 
1858 I have been connected as proprietor and Editor with the 
Onih Ahhbdr in these provinces. My father was a heredi- 
tary landlord of some villages in the Aligarh District, where 
opium cultivation was, and is, regarded as One of the chief 
sources of land revenue ; and I hold zemindari estates in the 
districts of Unao, Gonda and Nawabganj at the present 
day, where also poppy cultivation is not uncommon. I have 
a large pfe.«s at Lucknow called the Newal Kisbore Press, 
among the operatives of which there are many of the people 
of Lucknow who use opium. I have had opportunities of 
conversing with them. 

13978. What information have you to give us as to the 
prevalence of the opium habit in parts of India with which 

II 



you are acquainted ?— Tbe use of opium is more or less to be 
found in almost all parts of India. Among the Native 
States Eajputana has the largest population of opium 
consumers. In the North- Western Provinces and Oudh, 
Lucknow heads the list of the places where there is a great 
consumption of opium. As far as I have seen, the use of 
opium is common ohiefiy among the Mahomedans and 
Rajputs. Among the Mahomedans the women and ej^n 
children are in tbe habit of using opium. I have not come 
across an instance in which tbe Use of opium has made a 
had effect upon the moral condition of the people. As 
regards their physical condition, I can only say that they 
have f^enerally been found to be safe from other diseases, 
though of course such of them as use opium in large doses 
have been seen to be lazy and giddy, and this effect is 
chiefly due to the dryness and weakness of the brain, if the 
people are in distress and cannot afford to pay for nourish- 
ing things, such as milk, ghi, etc. Among the labouring 
classes these evils are seldom to be found. They are seen 
to be busy with their occupations like those of their class, 
who do not use opium at all. 

13979. Win jou tell us how the habit generally arises ? — 
As far as my experience goes opium is originally used as 
a general rule for medical relief against other diseases, but 
gi-adually its use becomes » habit, though without giving 
rise to any dangerous effect. The greater consumption of 
opium among tbe Mahomedans, especially among the 
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well-to-do, is attributable cbiefly to their luxurious pTOpen- 
sitiea. The people of the damp tracts of tbe country, 
where diseases like fever and tlie like are common, consider 
and use opium as a safe remedy for tlie preservation of 
their health, and they have been seen to be successful in 
their experiment, if they use it in small doses. At the lowest 
computation, twenty-five per cent, of the operatives of my 
Press, about 700 in number, are opium-eateis, but as they eat 
in moderate doses, they are not in any way giddy or indolent, 
but work moie actively when they use it. Their moral 
character is also satisfactory. 

139S0. What is your idea as to the disposition of tbe 
people towards the policy of prohibiting the use of opium 
and the cultivation of the poppy and towards bearing the cost 
of such a measure ? —The inquiries 1 h^ive had occasion to 
make on this point at Imcknow and other places allow me to 
say that there is no willingness on the part of the people to 
the adoption of prohibitive meiisures against the use of opium, 
and when they have no inclination to it they cannot be 
expected to bear the cost of the measures, whether in whole or 
in part. They already make loud complaints aj^ainst the levy 
of mciime and municipal taxes, whicli have rai.^ed tbe cost of 
their daily lequiremeuts. They cannot then be expected to 
bear the cost of such measures, much less to make up the 
loss that is likely to be caused to Government in the re- 
venue. 

13981. What are the interi'sts involved in the cultivation 
of opium? — They are to my mind the following: (1; the 
payment of rent by tenants ; (2) payment of revenue to 
the Government by the Zemindar; (3) cultivators' gains; 
(4) necessity for aiteiatiou or revision of the settlement 
between the Government and the zemindars and between 
the zemindaw and the tenants. The advantage which the 
cultivators derive from opium cultivation may be briefly 
described as follows :— The oultiviition of poppy from 
which opium is derived is commenced in October, and the 
crop ends in April. The rent for th.e kharif corp beoonies 
due in October. This they are able to pay from the 
advances made t" them by Government for the cultivation 
of opium at the rate of Us. 4 or Ks..5 per bigha, and ar ethereby 
saved from the exorbitant interest which they would have 
to pay in case of borrowing money from the bankers : the 
grain produce is left to them quite free from all charges on 
account of rent, etc., to enable them to live on during the 
winter. The crop ends in April, when they are paid for 
their opium produce after deductingtwo annas in the rupee. 
'J his enables them to pay off the rent for the rabi crop in 
respect of other produce, and they are again saved from the 
risli of paying interest to their bankers. Besides these 
advantages, they have another source of income fiom the 
opium cultivation. The produce of poppy seed, which is not 
less than twenty seers per one seer, and is sold at least at the 
rate of Ks. 3 per maund. brings to them again a net profit 
equal to ith of the value of opium. If the cultivation of 
opium be absolutelv abolished, an increase in the cultiva- 
tion of i;rain crop is sure to result, and this is likely to 
lower the price of grain. During the last few years the 



revenue was enhanced, it will be observed, by the settle- 
ment authorities on a calculation of the total income of the 
land at the prices then current. There were large exports 
of grain from India in those days to other countries, in 
consequence of which the prices had highly risen, and the 
value given to the produce by the settlement officers was 
based on these rates. In 1892-93 there have been little or 
no exports of grain, and consequently the agricultural and 
commercial class have both suffered alike by the fall in 
prices. If the areas on which opium is now cultivated be 
added to those used for grain cultivation, an increase in the 
produce of grain followed by a, fall in price is certain. 
1'he average area under opium cultivation in the North- 
western Provinces and Ondh is about three lakhs of acres. 
This circumstance will involve the Isildloi'ds in great 
difficulty to pay the existing Government demands, whicli 
are based on the hish prices of grain of the pi-evioUs years, 
and the Government will, in the eyes of justice, be compelled 
to adopt meaiiures for the reduction of its revenue demand 
in addition to the loss that is likely to be caused to it by 
the abolition of opium cultivation under the head of land 
revenue. Apart from tliis, the poverty of the ayricultural 
classes will certainly rise to its summit when they, at the 
present moment, are quite fatigued to bear the burden of 
taxation which has its ultimate effect upon them. These 
evils will finally give rise to other difficulties of a political 
nature, when distress will force the people to adopt crimi- 
nal measures to support themselves. 

13982. Have you been concerned in various social moye- 
ments ? — Yes, I have. 

139-'3. Of what kind? — I am Vice-President of the 
Bhar(iavaSabha of Agra— tbe objects ot the society are to 
improve the social and educational conditions of the people. 

13984. {Mr. Wilson.) Of what race or religion are most 
of the workmen connected with your printing works ? — 
A great proportion of them are Mahomedans, say three- 
fourths. 

13985. Is there any difference with regard to'the con- 
sumption of opium between the Mahoraedans and the non- 
Mahomedans P — Amongst the operatives of all kinds, the 
proportion of consumers is larger among Mahomedans 
than among other religions. 

13986. Have you any figures as to tbe export of grain, so 
as to compare 1892-93 with other years ?— I have not the 
figures with me. but 1 am in the habit of talking to per- 
sons acquainted with the subject, and I can say confidently 
that there has been a decrease in the export, and that grain 
is about one'tbird clieaper than it was before. 

13987. Do you do much work in paper-making, or print- 
ing, or boob-binding, or work of any kind lor the Govern- 
ment of India ? — ] do ; but the work I do for Government 
is not more than one-sixteenth of the total woik turned out 
at my place, which goes as far as Bokhara and Persia. The 
work of the Educational Department, wnich is an important 
one, is not given to me, or veiy little of it. The bulk of it 
eoos to the American Mission. 



The witness withdrew. 
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The Reverend T. J. Scott, D.D. called in and examined. 



Sevd. T. J\ ;^3988_ (jf^. Wilson.) Are you Principal of the Bareilly 
Scoif., D.V. Theological Seminary P-I am. 

13989. With what body are you consnected? — The Ame- 
rican Methodist Episcopal Churcn. 

] 3990. Will you tell us what classes, races, or castes you 
have had experience amongst P— The Hindus and Mahome- 
dans ot Rohilkhand and ()udh. The castes would, of course, 
include the common castes of the Hindu, frcnn the Brahmin 
down to the sweepers and lower castes. All these come un- 
der one's observation. 

13991. During bow many years have you had those oppor- 
tunities ? — Over thirty-one years 

13992. Have you had any special or general opportunities P 
— The general opportunities ot » missionary moving con- 
stantly among the people, and familiar with their habits. 

13993. Will you tell us if you have any knowledge as to 
the age at which the habit of taking opium is generally 
acquired P-»It is given very commonly to children /or a cer- 
tain number of years. How much that would affect their 
acquiring the habit I am not prepared to say, but the giving 
it to children for certain reas ms is very common up to the 
age of three or four peihaps. Then my observation would 

ead me to say that the habit is acquired in the vigour of 
manhood, when it is perhaps taken for certain reasons. Then 
n old age it is taktn, I believe with tho idea that it sup- 



ports declining strength. These are the three periods. It is 
olten taken in connection with sickness at any time of life. 
It is commenced in the medical use, and then perhaps it is 
not broken off afterwards. 

13994. What is the principal motive inducing people to 
take opium P— It may be given to children to quiet them 
while the labourers are attending to their duties. In early 
manhood the object is to increase and strengthen virility— 
the sexual impulse. That has been told me by medical men 
in the country years ago. 1 could giv6 the names of sOme 
who have called attention to it. Then, as I have said, it is 
taken as a medicine, and the habit formed has not bfeen 
broken off ; and in old ai;e it is sometimes recommended to 
support strength in declining years. 

13995. Is there a general tendency to increase the doBe P— 
I have no doubt of it — not invariably. 

13996. Can you give us your view of the results of the 
habit, physically, mentally, and morally P— My observation 
is that physically, many become wrecks, and mentally those 
who have come under my obseivation as students or cate- 
chists have become dull in their faculties, rendered less vi- 
gorous and active, and they have acquired a habit of 
prevarication ; they attempt to conceal the habit, and it 
leads to falsehood and mendacity. It is in that direction 
that I should chiefly see it as a moral evil. It does not 
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seem to malte people fight like drink, but it oertaiirly leads 
to habits of triokeiy and mendacity. 

13997. Is opium generally believed by the people of this 
part of the country to be protective against fever P — I never 
heard of it until 1 heard of this Commission. For other 
diseases I have heard of it, for instance, in the case of catarr- 
hal and bowel troubles. 

13998. You have not studied medicine specially P—Kot 
specially. 

13999. That is youi general impression P — Yes, and as a 
mattei' of fact, I have known opmm adininistered for those 
complaints, but never for malaria. I have known the pro- 
fession give it for bowel complaints. 

14000. Have you heard whether or not it is specially use- 
ful in malarious districts P — I have never heard of it. 

14001. Or believed by the people to be useful P— I have 
not heard of it spoken of in this way, though for other 
diseases I have. 

14002. Is it necessary, or believed to be necessary, to en- 
able working people to go thiQugh their daily toil F — I 
never heard of it. 

14003. Is it looked upon a* disgraceful ? — As I have heard 
of drinking, so opiuii is looked npon as disreputable. Of 
course nut mjivftrsaUy so, but tliat is the common opinioD 
amongst the natives. 

14004. Have you any opinion as toi whether the exis-ting 
system of granting licenses for selling opium tends to the 
spread of the habit <ir its restriction P — Of course the license 
holher will try to press the sale, that is humim nature. I 
have no statistical evidence. 1 have never utadied tbe 
matter iu a technical way. 

14DQ5. Is it, in your opinion desirable to prohibit the sale 
of opium in, this counitry except for iwedical purposes f — 
"Ultimately. 

14006. Will you explain. thatP — -1 he immediate attempt 
to do. it would, I think, be accompanied with very grave 
difBcnlties> rendering it almost imp,Ossible, but I think it 
could be done in time. 

14007. Would you indicate in. any way how it would be 
easier in time than now P — It is a very broad, question and 
a perplexing matter, but I think some restrictive measures 
may be used. My impression is that the (Government con- 
nediion with it rather stimulates and spreads the arreage 
under cultivation. If the overnment severs its connection 
with it, it wiU gradually niurow the area, of cultivation. I 
think, that other restrictive measures might be used. 

14008. Do you think that the public opinion of this part 
of the country would favour the adoption of any more 
restrictive or even prohibitive measures?— I think it 
would favour restrictive measuies, perhaps not prohibitive 
measures.. 

14009. Supposing any prohibitive measure was adbpted; 
would it be desirable to make special provision- by establish- 
ing a Register of" opium' oonsumers for the wants of those 
who' are already habituated' to the use of the drugp- — I 
think it would ; I think that would lessen the diffienlty. 

14010. Can yon suggest any way in which the sale of 
opium for medical use mif;ht be provided for, while there 
was a more general restriction or prohibition P — That would 
also require some thouglit. I would confine it to autho- 
rised medical shops and centri-s, where it could be within 
the reach of those who must have it, hospitals, perhaps re- 
cognised Drug Stores and medicine shops, which are numer- 
ous enough. 

14011. 1 believe you have no personal knowledge in re- 
ference to the cultivation of the poppy, but that you have 
heard the conversation of the district on many occasions ? — 
Yes, often, moving about the country and mingling with 
the people. 

14012. Will you tell us if you consider poppy cultivation 
generally popular ?— Popnlnr in the sense of a thing that 
people desire, I do not think it is. That is not my observa- 
tion. 

14013. Do you think it is more profitable to the people 
than other crops ?^ It is more profitable than some other 
crops, because it is sown on good lands, but there are other 
thirigs that would be quite as profitable. 

14014. H.nve you any knowledge whether pressure is ever 
brought to bear by the officials- to induce cultivators to 
grow poppy when they do not want to do so ? — 'J hat also 
is a question which it is difficult to state veiy definitely, but 
I hear that there is a measure of pressure brought to bear. 
In fact, I think- that the whole matter of giving advances of 
money, taking it under Government observation in a 



special way, guarantees to the opium cultivator something The 
that he does not get in any other cultivation. That of Eevd. T. J. 
itself I would not call a pressure, but it is a form of it- Scott, D. D. 

ducement, a form cf loaning money to the cultivators. 

VVith regard to individual persons, I am not prepared to ^0 Jan. 18 94. 

give names— I do not knowthat I am at liberty to do it ; hv* 

I have heard thut where the cultivntion is abandoned in 

some localities, the Hevenue Agents hunt up new localities, 

and of course make the advances so as to put it within the 

leachof people to cultivate the poppy. 'I hat I think is 

done. I think that people abandon it in some places, and 

then in order to keep the area up, perhaps they seek new 

lands. I have heard and known instances of that kind. 

14016. The point is whether, when cultivators desire to 
abandon the cultivation, any undue persuasion, any pressure 
approHching- to compulsion, is used, especially by the lower 
officials ?— I do not know it as a fact. 

'i 4016. Can you tell us how poppy compares with other 
crops in regard to labour imd irrigation ?— It is one of the 
most laborious crops, requirii^ abundant manuring, water- 
ing, and weeding. Tobacco is somewhat the same. Sngar- 
cane would perhaps rank in profit with it. They must be 
cultivated on the best lauds i so must the poppy. 

14017. Have you any knowledge as to part of the crop 
being illicitly retained by the cultivator P —I often hear of 
this. 

14018. Have you any observations to make with regard 
to your native -catechists and preachersP— If any of our 
native workers, catechists and preachers, become demora- 
lized in any way, we know of it. I have noticed several 
instances, which I can recall, in which some of our men 
have become wrecks from the use of opium, and I have 
observed the same thing amoi^st non-Christians. Deal- 
ing with our preachers and catechists, of course, a case 
of that kind would be very prominent in my mind. I have 
known of several cases of wreck from the use of opium. 

14019. (Jfc. Pease.) Do yon retain as members, of yoar 
church, or in official positions, those who. are known to be 
opium consumers P — No; we would not. We would seek to 
break off the habit, and if they were irrecoverable, we would 
cut them off. 



14020. tSir William Roberts.) Do you regard the habi- 
tual use of opium as an immoral practice P — Prom my stand- 
point I do regai d it as an immoral practice. Native opi- 
nion I think regards it generally in the same way as drink, 
anythins; that intoxicates is in their moral code wrong, both 
among the Mahomedans and Hindns. 

14021. Is that your attitude in regard to all intoxicants ? 
— All intoxicants. 

14022. You would not include tobacco, of course P — Per- 
sonally I do. The medicinal use of opium and spirits we 
admit. 

14023. Even from your own personal point of viewj yon 
wonld not regard- the use of tobacco as a vice ? — Personally 
I do ; I rani; it amongst intoxicants. I regard it as a 
useless and unnecessary iudulgenoei though I would take it 
as a medicine. 

14024. Is that the attitude' generally taken by the body 
to which you belong ?— It is. 

14025. With regard to alcohol, opium, and tobacco ? — 
It is. 

14026. That they are vices? — Yes, of course if youp'it 
the question as to the test of membership, it is not held in 
regard to tobacco, while it would be in regard to opium. 

14''27. (Sir James Lyall.) Opium and alcohol p — It 
would be. 

14()-S. Yott spoke of its being a very common practice in 
many piirts of the country to give children up to three years 
old small doses of opium? — That is iwrtioularly among the 
labouring classes, where they have not servants to take care 
of the children. It is to put them away quietly, to hush 
them up. 

14029. It is mentioned in a history of tbe reign of 
Akbar, written about the middle of the iBth century, that the 
practice of giving opium to children of three years' old then 
prevailed in certain parts of India : do you think if it was a 
very injurious practice it would liave existed all tliis 
time P - That is a matter of opinion. If injurious practices 
corrected themselves invariably, I suppose humanity would 
have reached the millennium long ago. 

14030. You say that the Government connection with 
opium cultivation in your opinion rather stimulates it ?— 
That is my fear. 

14031. Do you know that opium cultivation was free in 
the times of native rule in India P— I suppose it was free. 
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14032. Do you suppose that if it was now made free and 
the Government connection witlidrnwu, the cultivation 
would fall off or increase? — My opinion is that it would fall 
off. I do not think that it would cease by any means. It 
would fall off in time I think. 

14033. With such a profit upon it as is now obtainahle 
in Calcutta or Bombay, you think it would fall off P — I have 
given my opinion that it would. I have no statistics on 
which to found it. I have not studied the matter in any 
technical sense in that way. 

14034. If Government only gives Rs. 5 a seer for it, and 
at that rate the opium officers say they could largely increase 
their cultivation to-morrow if they wanted to do so, and in 
Calcutta or Bombay that same opium will sell for three 
times as much, what would you say p— I base my opinion 
upon an impression that I have received all over the country 
that the Government connection with it, and the making 
of advances render it popular, giving a sort of guarantee, a 
kind of certainty that it would not have it it were left to 
the cultivators themselves. Without that I do not think it 
would be so popular as it now is. It would not have the 
same advantages, Government being in a sense a moiiey- 
lendei-. Without that advantage, 1 think it would fall off — 
that is my point. 

14035. {Mr. Fanshawe.) Your experience has been in 
the North- West Provinces and Oudh? — Yes, chiefly in 
Eohilkhand. 

14036. You have spoken of students taking opium, is 
that common amongst them? — I do not know that it is com- 
mon, but in my experience I have detected it. 

14037. In occasional cases?— In two cases that I know 
the students became wrecks. I could not be positive that 
they began it in the school. They came to me as adults to 
study theology. 

14038. You would not say that the practice is at all com- 
mon amongst students of that class?— I think not among 
Christian students. 

14039. You have also referred to what may be called 
the aphrodisiac use of opium : is that common?- I hear it. 
My attention was first directed to it by a member of the 
medical service. I then heard it afterwards, and occasion- 
ally asked about it, and I find it does seem to he a common 
use. 

14040. Would that be amongst cultivators or amongst 
the higher classes p— Perhaps amongst city people more than 
in villages — amongst the higher class people. 

14041. I understood you to say that your experience has 
been that the medical use often merges into the non-medical 
use?— I think that is so. I have known^ cases where they 
began it as a remedy, and then the habit was formed, and 
they were not able to shake it off. 

14042. Do you think that the cultivators as you know 
them— there are 550,000 who cultivate the poppy in the 
Benares agency— are not perfectly aware that they are free 
to grow such crops as they like?— I think they are aware 
that they are free to grow crops as they like. 



14043. The advances you think are a distinct encourage- 
ment to them to cultivate poppy, but you have no knowledge 
of compulsion P — I think they know they are free. 

14044. {Mr. Uaridas Veharidas.) Is opium expressly 
prohibited by the Hindu and Mahomedan religions as 
alcohol isP— I could not answer that distinctly, but the 
general idea of intoxicants being forbidden, I do know. 
Mahomedans, if they include it as an intoxicant, would think 
it forbidden. 

14045. You know that alcohol is expressly prohibit- 
ed ?— Yes. 

14046. While opium is not expressly prohibited? — That 
is why Mahomedans use it so much more rfadily. 

14047. (Chairman.) I believe you go a great deal 
amongst the people? — That has been my life in India. 

14048. In the opium growing districts P — Formerly the 
city, where I was, was the head-quarters of the division of 
the Opium Department, so that I suppose the district was a 
good opium growing district. I cannot say whether Eohil- 
khand is considered so or not. 

14049. You remarked that the action of the Government 
in connection with the manufacture and sale of opium, the 
advances which they made, and the other incidents of the 
Government monopoly, tended to make the crops popular P 
— For the reason that the gettin? the money in hand is 
always with the native a great consideration. Government 
takes the place, so to speak, of a money-lender, and the as- 
sured hard cash in hand g-ives the people a sort of guaran- 
tee, and they are more likely to be successful. 

14050. You use the word popular : does that represent 
your view of the way in which it is regarded by the culti- 
vators ? — Yes. 

14051. Looking at the question of opium from the moral 
point of view, would you favour a policy tendini; ultimate- 
ly and gradually towards the prohibition ol' the use of opium 
for other than medical purposes ? — Certainly. 

14052. Would you desire to see a similar policy pursued 
for the same moral purposes with regard to alcohol P — 1 would. 

14053. Is there anything further you desire to add ? — 
Of course, I see verj' grave difficulties connected with the 
revenue question, difficulties which must he faced. ]f 
asked how the want could be met, I have thought of one 
thing, which would be a great economical advantage in the 
country. I refer to the rich money-lender. If there be an 
increased stamp on the lending of money over a certain 
amount, there would be an increase of revenue, and a, re- 
pression of the excessive taxation which is ruining the 
people of India. The money-lender is the bane of India. 

14(.t54. {Sir James Lyall.) Does not the money-lender 
always pass on the cost of the stamp to the borrower in 
this country ? — That I do not know, but as a simple fact 
there is a growing tendency in recent years for certain 
money-lending classes to get the common people in their 
clutch, and then they pile up interest upon interest until the 
people are oppressed. 1 would check that by putting a 
higher and a heavier stamp upon money-lending beyond a 
certain amount. 



The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to to-morrow at 11. 
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Sie John Ttlbe, C.I.B., called in and examined. 



14055. (Chairman.) I believe you hold the office of Ins- 
pector General of Prisons for the North- Western Provinces 
and Oudh ? — Yes. 

14056. Yon have had an experience of thirty-one years in 
public appointments in India ? — In this province. 

14057. Has your service been largely connected with pri- 
son administration ? — As Civil Surgeon for ten years ; then 
I have been in the jails for the last twenty-one years. 

14058. We shall be glad to have the impressions yon have 
formed as to the etfects of the use of opium upon the popu- 
lation of these provinces ? — I am of opinion that the con- 
sumption of^opium by the different races in those provinces 
is moderate, and that during the past thirty-one years there 
has been no increase of crime which can be traced directly 
to indulgence in opium. In fact, the percentage of prisoners 
who are addicted to the use of opium is only 3'59 to the 
total criminal population. This as I consider, may reasonably 
be accepted as satisfactory evideuce of the fact that opium 
does not occasion acts of violence or offences against order and 
good behaviour ; nor does it, judging from the offences for 
which the prisoners are admitted into the jail, show any ten- 
dency towards heinous oifences against either person or 
property. Indeed, the statistics of persons addicted to the 
use of opium and those addicted to other drugs and intoxi- 
cants are most favourable to the former class. As regards 
the physical condition of regular opium consumers, I desire 
to point out that I have always been surprised when told by 
them that they had habitually taken opium, as their appear- 
ance in no ways indicated a state of deterioration or emacia- 
tion. They invariably added that they had been accustom- 
ed to the use of opium from childhood, or had taken it 
for the amelioration of some severe ailment for which it 
had been recommended, and, as far as I could observe, they 
had experienced no ill-effects in consequence, V\'hen I have 
been consulted in such cases I have advised them to continue 
it, as there was no doubt that, under such circumstances, 
the habit of opium-eating was beneficial. 

14059. What is your impression as to the view which 
would be taken by the people of India of an edict coming 
from the Government of India absolutely prohibiting the 
use of opium except under medical prescription P^The 
people of this part of India take opium under advice or 
from habit, and there is no feeling against its consumption. 
It is, I may point out, the only drug that has been sanc- 
tioned by the priesthood, and it is indulged in by high caste 
Brahmans. The very fact of the appointment of this Royal 
Commission has tended to unsettle the minds of those inter- 
ested in the welfare of the Government. The imposition 
of any prohibitive measure would, I apprehend, be calculated 
to produce discontent, which, in the present state of the 
country, would speedily ferment : for opium is accepted by 
almost all right-minded people in the light of " God's gift 
to man, " and it is always of service to all classes of the 
people, regardless of age, sex or creed. If any prohibitive 
measure that may be in contemplation involves any addition, 
however trivial, to the existing taxation, it- will certainly 
create cUsccntent, and produce a feeling of disloyalty and 
possibly lawlessness. 

14060. As a medical man, have you made considerable use 
of opium as a remedy ? — As a medical man I have prescribed 
©plum for over thirty-two years with the most satisfactory 



results in comparison with other narcotics. 1 have used it 
among those entrusted to my care whenever I have considered 
it necessary, so that I am of opinion that it is no way de- 
leterious in its effects, nor does it, as a rule, enervate or de- 
moralize those who are in the habit of taking it medicinally. 
Opium as a febrifuge is well known in malarious 
districts, and from my experience I am convinced that the 
death-rate is greatly controlled by the fact that it is obtain- 
able. If it were now prohibited it would be highly injudi- 
cious, and the mortality would certainly rise, and then 
nothing, not even the most liberal distribution of quinine 
free of cost, would in any way reduce it. 

14061. Have you any evidence from prison statistics show- 
ing the effect of the opium habit on prisoners P — According 
to the statistics obtained from Register No. 88, which is 
maintained by the medical ofEcers in charge of the jails, 
out of a criminal population of 26,iJ70 there were only 945 
prisoners who professed to be opium-eaters. Their health at 
admission was as under : — 457 were in good health, 653 in 
fair condition, 207 were in indifferent health, and only 128 
were actually in bad health. On tho 30th October 1893 the 
health statistics of these prisoners was as follows : — 577 
were in good health, 178 in fair health, 140 were indifferent, 
and only 50 were in bad health. The fact that out of a 
population of 26,270 prisoners only 945 were opium-eaters 
it may I think, be accepted as a satisfactory proof that opium 
is not an incentive to crime. I may add that, from a close 
examination of the health register of the jails of these 
provinces, I am convinced that the health of these prisoners, 
who at times had been accustomed to the use of opium, does 
not contrast unfavourably with the health of those who have 
not acquired the habit. 

14062. As regards the effect of taking opium upon those 
whose lot it is to labour, what is your experience p — In 
regard to the relation of opium to labour, I do not feel 
the least hesitation in asserting that it does not interfere in 
any way with a man's capacity for work, so long as it is not 
abused, and this sometimes happens. 

14063. Summing up the results of your long experience, 
does it not come to this, that while opium taken to excess 
may be productive of great evils, and in that respect com- 
pares with alcohol or any other stimulant, yet when the 
consumption is moderate in amount and judiciously regula- 
ted, it is practically innocuous ? — Yes, perfectly harmless. 

14064. (Mr. Wilson.) Do prisoners under your supervision 
get any opium, in gaol p — They are not allowed to have 
opium, but if their health is so far influenced that it becomes 
necessary, opium is given to them. 

14065. When a man, who is in the habit of taking moder- 
ate doses of opium becomes a prisoner, is the opium stopped ? 
— Unless it is found subsequently that his health is suffer- 
ing, all opium is stopped, but if it is found afterwards that 
he needs it, it is given to him. 

14066. You have referred to the fact that there is some 
unsettlement of the minds of persons in connection with the 
appointment of this Commission ?— Yes. 

14067. I preiume you see such newspapers as the Pioneer 
and the Englishman .'—I do not refer tothe newspapers, but 
to my own personal knowledge. ^ I mix with the natives 
perhaps more freely than most oflBcials. 
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14068. I ask whetlior you are in the habit of seeing these 
papers ? — Yes, I sec the newspapers, but what I have stated 
is not dependent upon them. 

14069. Is it, or is it not, a fact that these Anglo-Indian 
newspapers have, since the appointment of this Commission, 
been drawing constant attention to the probable increase of 
expenses, as thoy suppose, and the danger of the unsettlement 
of peace P — That is not a fact. I have not depended upon 
that : I have been stating what I hnow from my experience, 
travelling about and mixing with the natives. 

14070. I am not impugning your evidence, but I am ask 
ing whether it is not extremely likely that the effect of this 
persistent writing in these newspapers has been this unsettle- 
ment of the minds of these persons ?- I should think not, 
but I seldom see a paper. 

14071. (.l/r. il/ottiira}/.) With your experience of the coun- 
try, may I ask whether you think it would be practically 
possible to prohibit the use of opium for all but medical 
purposes, and to make an adequate provision for medical 
use ? — 'Jertainly not. 

llOT'i. If it were decided to allow opium only for medical 
use, do you think that native practitioners could be safely 
trusted with the power of recommending or refusing the use 
of opium for medical purposes? — Most certainly not. 

14073. Are you of opinion that the existing number of 
practitioners practising medicine according to Ihe JEuro- 
pean methods in this country would be adequate to provide for 
every person who might require opiiira medically, obtaining 
a medical prescription authorising him to use it ? — It is not 
sufficient. 

141)74. If the present number of (lovernment medical men 
were largely increased in order to give such opportunities, 
would that in itself cause a considerable increase in the ex- 
penditure of this country ? — '!!ertainly. 

14975. You have told us that any prohibitive measure^ 
involving an addition, however trivial, to existing taxation, 
would create discontent. I should like to ask whether pro- 
hibitive measures, evea if they did not involve an increase 
in taxation, would create discontent ? — iMost certainly. The 
people would object to having their habits and customs in- 
tei-fered with. To them opium is like alcohol or smokin? to 
us. If it were interfered with, it would be productive of a 
great deal of dissatisfaction. 

14ii7H. It is a niatter of custom, apart from the question of 
taxation ? — Quite. 

141177. {Mt: Haridas Vehariias.) You know that .VI agis- 
trates give licenses to persons to sell poisonous drugs, such as 
arsenic and verdigris ? — No. 

14078. Do you tiiink they should he allowed to sell opium 
also ? — Certainly not ; opium is not a poison if it is not taken 
in excess. 

14079. Certain persons are allowed to sell poisonous things- 
and if they are allowed to sell opium, it will be safer, because 
it is not a poison? — It is not oonsideied a poison by the 
natives, and the same restrictions should not be used towards 
it. 

14080. [Mr. Fanshawe.) Are the class of natives with whom 
you are in the habit of mixing, and to whose opinions you 
have referred, likely to be readers of the English, newspapers 
on not? — I mix mostly amongst the poor. When I was at 
Agra I used to mix with the beat in the land, and I was Con- 
sulting Physician to the late Maharaja Scindia, and to the 
.Vlnhaiajas of Dholpur, Patiala, and Bhartpur ; but in the last 
five or six years mv work has been amongst poor people. 

14081. Would they be likely to be readers of the English 
newspapers, or not P — No. 

14082. (Sir James Lyall.) Is it necessary for a native 
druggist who sells arsenic to have a license P^I think the 
sale of all preparations like arsenic should be under a license, 

14083. I am not sure whether they are ? — No ; you can buy 
arsenic in the bazar 

14(J84. I suppose the difficulty of entrusting a native 
'Iriiggist with the right to sell opium for medical purposes 
as compared with arsenic would be that for arsenic there is 
no demand, whereas for opium there is a vei-y large demand ? 
— There is a large consumption of opium ; there is no con- 
sunjption of arsenic, except for special purposes. 

14ii85. If you give a native dn:ggist the right to sell 
opium for medical purposes, you will have no security that 
he will not sell it for any other purpose P — That is so. 

14086. {Sir WilUam Eoheris.) \\ ith regard to opium ns 
a febrifuge in malarious districts : you have been in Indiafor 
thirty-one yearr-', and you said that it ia weU-known as a remedy 
m the malarious districts. Do you mean a popular remedy F 
Yes. 



14087. How long have you been aware of that belief P — I 
have been practising in this province over thirty-one years. 

14082. And you found this belief existing when yon 
came ? — Yes. It still exists. 

14089. You are speaking from your own actual knowledge 
and experience ? — Yes. 

14090. Yon are speaking of what the natives have told 
you P— What they have told me and what I have prescribed 
myself. 

14091. Have you much belief in opium as a prophylactic 
against malarious conditions P — In certain eases I think it 
is the only thing. 

14(j92. It is not equal to quinine, I presume P — I should 
say in certain cases of malarial fever it is superior to 
quinine. 

14093. You distinguish between malarial conditions, some 
being of one kind and some of another P — Quite so. 

14094. You think that some are best met by opium and 
some by quinine? — Yes. 

14095. Do you recognise that opium has a double action, 
namely, as a therapeutic agent, an anodyne, and hypnotic, 
and an action as a restorer and comforter p — Yes. 

14096. I suppose you found those two eifects overlapping 
and interpenetrating each other in India? — Very fre- 
quently. 

141197. Have you observed in your experience that the re- 
action of the natives in this country, or many of them, in 
regard to the restorative and comforting eif eot of opium, i» 
different from the effect in our own country among English 
people ? — It is quite different, because here those addicted to 
it, taking it as a restorative and comforting agent, are men 
not accustomed to alcohol. 

14098. At any rate you recognise the fact as a permanent 
fact in your mind that there is a difference either of consti- 
tution or of climate p— The climate and the constitution of 
the natives of India are different from those of Europeans. 

14099. So that, speaking broadly, the reaction towards opium 
i'S a restorative and comforter is different ? — It is more 
favourable. 

14100. {Mr. Pease.) I think you stated that you did not 
consider opium a poisOn. Of course we consider it in Eng- 
land a poison. J )o you wish to qualify your statement ?— 
It is a poisonous drug, but in the way in which it is used it 
is not a poison. It is like alcohol as used by us. You 
might classify alcohol amongst the list of poisons. 

14101. A few grains would prove fatal to a person unhabi- 
tuated to the drug ? —Yes, but I know a man who takes 48 
grains at a dose. 

14102. "When we were in Kurma we had evidence in regard 
to jails. ^ Surgeon-Major Dantra said (and I wish to ask 
whether it agrees with your experience; : " In jails for years 
I have invariably stopped giving opium to all prisoners 
immediately they are admitted into the prison, and no doubt 
they have left off food for two or three days, have got diarr- 
hoea, and complaints of pains and aches all over the body, etc. 
But these symptoms soon pass oft', and they do not feel ' any 
the worse foi leaving it off." Then the question was asked 
whether he was referring to those who were moderate con- 
sumers, and he said, " perceptible diarrhoea is apparent in 
even moderate consumers, but they do not leave off their 
food. I have to keep them on veiy light work." I should 

like to know how far his experience Hgrees with yours? 

When a person is admitted we do not give opium to him ■ 
we treat him as if ho is ill in the hospital ; if we find that 
his health does not improve and that opium is absolutelv 
neeessaiy, we do not withhold li 

14103. You say that it has been fi-equently found that 
those who have been habituated to the taking of opium have 
their health breaking down for the want of it in jail and 
you have had to send them to the hospital?— Yes several 
cases. .My experience in cha:-ge of large jails has extended 
over twenty-oue years, and I have had i-ases of prisoners ad- 
dicted to opium from liajputanaprisons-Eajputana prisoners 
are sent to us. and they 50 into hospital. If I get a 



opi 
die. 



•ed well and good, but if nothing short of ..iving hiui 
um IS necessary, we give him opium rather than see him 



111 I 4 Is It frequently the case that those habituated to 
opium have tp go into the hospital as the result of stoppine 
the drug P-On first admission a good number go into hos^ 
pital. 

1410.5. (Mr. TraM».) Will you tell us the districts of these 
provinces that you consider the most malarious P-Alii?arh 
Bulandshahi- and Moerut. 



The witatiSE withdrew. 
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SliJOft-GlitJEliAL SlE KOB«ET Low, K.C.B 

14106. ( Chairman.) Yon are a Major-Greneral, and hold the 
important military obmtmand of thft Ottdh district P— Yes. 

14.107. Can you inform ns as to tte iaces from Attoffg 
•whoiA th« native troops under your (Somuiand are recruited P 
—They are Hindustani, both Hindus and Mahomedans, 
living in the North- West Provinces. 

14108. As a rule are these men opium-eaters P— Ilo. 

14i09. i presume there are exceptions in almost every 
regiment P — Yes. 

14110. What is the highest number of opium-eaters report- 
ed in any one regiment under your command P— Twenty. 

14111. And the lowest ? — Two, ^hat is in the Goorkha Re- 
giment. 



bailed in and examined. 



14112. Is there any regiment in which none are reported P 
— Ihete is one. 

14113. Among those reported to you as being opium-eaters, 
how many are repoi-ted to be consumers in excess P — In one 
i«giment two men are reported as consuming in excess. 

14114. In other cases P — The men use it in moderation. 

14115. Have you any men under your command who have 
been consumers of opium for an extended term Of years ? — 
In one regiment the Officer Oooamanding reports that there 
is one man who hte used opium for thirty years. 

14116. In your pefeorial seiVice in the army have you had 
considerablb experience with Sikh troops ? — Yes. 

14117. Would you giVb uS the result P —During my service' 
I was twenty-four years in the 13th Bengal Eaneers, which 
at first was composed wholly of Sikhs and which up to 18*82 
— ^the year I left — had always a large proportion of Sikhs in 
it ; these men all took opium habitually in small quantities c 
the exact amount I do not remember. It had no perceptible 
effect on them, aWd its use was not considered wrong or 
disgraceful by any of the other classes which came into the 
regiment when its constitution was changed from one of 
exclusively Sikhs. 

14118. Speaking from your long experience as a soldier in 
India, how do you think tibe native tiiops would regard an 
edict from the Govemmentj which would prohibit the use of 
opium entirely except uhder medical prescription P-^They 
would get it surreptitiously. 

Ill 19. They wohld object to such a rule beiiig imposed P 
— Certainly. 

14120. Have you had occasion tt) tecognize that there w-.is 
any connection between opium Snd crime P — There is no con- 
nection between dpium aiid crime to my knowledge. 

14121. Looking at the habits of the native soldier, how 
do you suppose he rega ds opium in comparison with the use 
of tobacco amongst ourselves ? — Speaking generally, opium 
appears to affect the native soldier no more or less than 
tobacco does me, and this may be summed up by saying, I 
like it, but can do without it, if I cannot get it. 

14122. You have had lOng experience in India, and we 
shall be glad to know if you have any general observations 
to make with reference to the question before the Commis- 
sion in its political aspect P — It is I think important that 
the questions raised in India by the appoiatnient and wbrk- 
ingof the Royal Commission should be settled speedily. 
There is talk throughout the country, and when this is the 
case regarding any measure bearing a semblance of Govern- 
ment sanction which affects the habits and customs of the 
people, it means doubts on the part of many, which is the 
opportunity for leaders of disaffection, and to delay is play- 
ing into theit hands. The masses in India care nothing for 
the financial aspect of the question or whether a Government 
monepoly exists or not, but their fears are easily raised on 
any question of ancient custom and usage, and " prohibition 
of opium" could be, and probably has already been, made 
use of as a cry to rbiise their fears. If the customs of the 
people are not to be interfered with, it is desirable that they 
should know it as soon as possible ; if they are to be in'ter- 
ffeTed with, it is stUl more desirable that the decision should 
be announced before time is given to excite them to turn 
ploughs into sword blades. 

14123. (Mr. Pease.) You say that Sikh troops take small 
quantities : can ybU give us any idea of what the quantity 
is ? —I cannot remember the exact quantity. 



Major- 

14124. Do they take it as poppy water P— In the form of j^g^^^f ]-^g^„^ 
small piUs. K.C.B. 

14125. Were they, at any time when you were with them, 

without any supply of opium P— It was my duty to see that '■'- J""- ^8 S4. 
they always had supplies. 

14126. Opium was supplied by the Commissariat P — From 
the regimental bazar. 

14127. Therefore they were never ilrithout it, and yOuhari 
no opportunity of seeing the effect on the troops of being 
without it ? — I have known Occasions when tbey have been 
two or three days without it— not prolongOu periods. 

i4128. What was the effect?— None that I could see. 

11129. Had you a servant wlio had taken opium for a 
considerable period, and became stupid and useless for the 
want of it P — Yes. 

14130. Would you apprehend that some effect would be 
produced upon the troops if they are left without it ? — As 
to using it lii excfess, the only case that came to my know- 
ledge was that of tnis servant. I did not know that he used 
it to excess, until up in the hiUs « e found ourselves without 
it, then he became perfectly useless, and we had to send 
many miles to get some. 

14131. [Mr. WUson.) You have told iVr. Pease that these 
sdldiers obtained opium from the bazar? — \es. 

14132. That would be in times of peace ?— And in time of 
w'ai', 

141:^3. In active service is it not supplied ? —Not to my 
knowledge. In the Bengal Cavalry tlie regimental bazar 
takes a supply f ol- the soldiers 

14134. [Chairikan.) Like a canteen ? —Yes. Government 
gives forage for the horSes and rations for the men. but that 
does not include opium. AU delicacies and luxuries are 
eairied in the bazar. 

14135. And the men buy them P— Yes. 

14136. {Mr. Wilson.) WehaVe had some information from 
the military authorities that there is a Commissariat liegula- 
tioii in Agard to it and in regard to the maximum quantity 
that may be issued. Can you tell us the extent to which 
that has been availed of? — I have never heard of it. 

14137. {Mr. Mowbraij.) Have yon been on active service 
with Sikh regiments ? — Yes. 

14138. And you never found them fail for want of 
opium? — No. 

14139. I presume that of all things which can be carried. 
Opium is almost the most portable P^Certainly. 

14140. Do Sikhs take tobacco ?— Never. 

14 1 41. {Mr. Fanshatve.) You have mentioned one case of the 
excessive use of opium ; am I riglit in concluding that the fact 
that in your long service you have only known one such 
case would justify the belief that such cases are very 
uncommon ? — That is the only case I have seen. 

14142. {Sir James Lyall.) I believe that the natives of 
India are aware that many, if not most h.uropeans, look 
upon the opium habit as something strange and rather objec- 
tionable ; under those circumstances do you think that the 
men in the regiment will all answer correctly when asked 
whether they take opium or not? — I think it is very 
doubtful. Some of the ofiiwers commanding regiments in 
my district have reported that they have had some difficulty 
in arriving at the numbers . 

14143. Several of the missiouiiry gentlemen who have 
come forward as witnesses in Burma and in India have 
stated thwt the opium habit had a very demoralizing effect 
upon their converts, and that they prai-tically put their 
converts under jdiscipline in the matter of opium and liquor, 
but that a certain number of their converts and of their native 
pastors in spite of that take opium, and are then demoralized 
by the necessity of evasion and falsehood in their dealings 
with the missionaries. Supposing the use of opium to be 
prohibited, would not the same result be likely to happen in 
the regiments, Sikhs for instance ? —It could not be pro- 
hibited ; it would be obtained surreptitiously. 

14144. Thnt would be taking it with concealment ; 
whereas they now take it openly ? — Yes. 

14145. That would he likely to have a demoralizing 
effect?— Sofa* that they would be te; ling, so to speak, a 
daily lie. 



The witness withdrew. 



Colonel A. W. Jamieson, 7th Bengal Infantry, called in and examined 



14146. {Chairman.) I believe yon have had a long Indian 
service.'— I have been twenty-eight years in India. 



14147. What isthi number of men in yotir regiments who 
use opiiim i- moderation ?— At the present moment twelve 
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14148. Hava you any case of excessive use P — One case. 

14149. Have you known the use of opium to be produc- 
tive of injurious results, physically or morally, among the 
soldiers under your command P — No, 

14150. Can you give us any instance in your experience 
on active service in which the use of opium has been bene- 
ficial to the troops P — I have not been on active service, 
but I have been in conditions which are very similar in 
Burma and during famine operations in Tirhut in other 
regiments — not in my present regiment. So far as I know 
there have been no injurious effects. 

14151. Have you ever known any unhealthy districts 
where you have served when the use of opium has been 
directly beneGcial P — ^Ye.s ; two years ago in Burma my regi- 
ment was employed in the Chin Hills, in the Tarai district, 
very unhealthy and malarious tracts, and my Jat Company 
found the use of opium beneficial. The men broke up ; they 
found they could not do their work without taking opium 
in small quantities, 

14152. Was opium taken by other Companies in tbe 
regiment under yonr command under those circum- 
stances P — At a small outpost in the Chin Hills there was one 
man who could not get along with his work at all vmless he 
continued taking opium, and it had to b* procured for him 
with beneficial results. 

14153. You have referred to the Jat Company : were 
many other Companies users of opium P — No. 

1 4154. How did they stand the unhealthy conditions of the 
district ? — Jats are in the hubit of taking opium ; the other 
men are not. There is very little taken by Kajputs. 

14155. Is yours a Rajput regiment ? —Yes. 

14156. Though recruited from the Eajputs, the number 
of men who talce opium is exceedingly small ? — Yes ; the Jats 
when serving in the 7th beneKted largely by it. 

14157. It has beent proposed that the use of opium should 
be forbidden except for medical purposes. How do you 
think that such a proposal would be regarded by the native 
troops ? —Not well ; I think any interference of that kind 
would cause discontent amongst the men. They would not 
understand what it was, they are suspicious, they never 
know what we are up to when any change is brought about 
in India, and I think it would act injuriously. 

14158. You think it would be inadvisable to take such a 
step?— Y'es. 

14159. Unless called for by Indian public opinion ? — Yesi 
if you can get at Indian public opinion. 

14160. (Jir. Pease.) I understood that your experience 
among the .lats in the Chin Hills was that these men were 
accustomed to take opium and could not do their work with- 
out it ?— Yes. 

14161. Do you know whether there were exceptions 
amongst them, those who did not take opium ? — ,'Vo, I can- 
not get at that. .My Jats have left me, there has been a re- 
organization, and they have been transferred to other regi- 
ments. I cannot get sutKcient evidence on the Jat ques- 
tion. 



14162. It was not the case of men who had not been ac- 
customed to opium, but required it under special circum- 
stances ? — No, 

14163. Do you say that the Eajputs do not take opium ? 
— As a rule they do not. 

14164. {Mr. Wilson.) Can you give me any idea of the 
average consumption per man daily of those under your 
command who do take opium P— Yes, the average consump- 
tion is about 8 grains. 

14165. What is the number of men under your command ?— 
The total number is 912. 

14166. Did I understand that the great majorty of the 
men in your regiment are Bajputs ? — ^They are. 

14167. We have had some evidence that that class of men 
are specially addicted to opium : that is not your experience ? 
— It is not. 

14168. {Sir James Lyall.) Are they Eajputana Eajputs? 
— No ; Eajputs of Oudh, and they are all young men. 

14169. {Mr. Mowhray.) Do you think that, in the case of 
men like lats who are accustomed to taking opium, there is 
serious risk of their being incapacitated on active service if 
they fail to get their opium p — Yes. 

14170. Then I will ask you as a practical man would you 
rather run the risk of having your troops iucapaciated from 
failure to get opium, or run the risk of having the troops 
disaffected from having their opium prohibited ? — I should 
certainly object to their being disaffected. 

14171. Do you think there would be serious risk of their 
being disaffected if opium were prohibited p — I think it 
would become a national question. 

14172. Do you think that a greater risk than the risk of 
their becoming incapacitated owing to a failure of supply 
on any particular occasion P — lUuch greater. 

14173. {Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) Supposing there is a 
vacancy in recruiting the ranks, and two candidates appear 
equal in every other respect, but one taking opium and the 
other not, whom would you select for the vacancy ? — Such a 
thing does not occur. It is a question I never put to the 
men. I know from experience that a young soldier when 
he comes for enlistment is not in the habit of taking opium. 
Natives do not take opium at that age, except when it is 
given to them as very young children, medicinally. They 
are not likely to be confirmed opium-eaters. 

14174. But in case you came to know that one took opium 
and the other not, and you had to employ one of them, whom 
would you choose?— I cannot imagine a case of tlie kind. I 
should not hear of it in any case. I take a recruit as I see 
him, if he is physically fit for the ranks and looks likely to 
turn out a good soldier, that is all I want. 

14175. You would not like to engage a confirmed opium- 
eater P — 1 cannot imagine the case. 

14176. {Mr. Fanshawe.) Do you think that the recruit- 
ment amongst the Jats or Sikhs would be aflected if it were 
known that the use of opium was prohibited p— Most decid- 
edly. I have served in a Sikh regiment. 
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Subadab-Majoe Gubdatt Singh Bahadue, 

14177. (Sir James Lyall.) How long have you been a 
Native Officer, and with what troops have you served?— I 
have been a native officer for the last nineteen years I 
have had experience of brahmins, Rajputs, Sikhs, Jats and 
Hindustani Mahomedans. iVly regiment is now composed 
of Rajputs, but all the previously- named classes have at 
various times been represented in the regiment, and I am 
therefore able to give evidence as to their customs and habits 
from personal obervations. 

14178. Outside the native army, what experience have you 
had? — Apart from my knowledge of the native army, I 
am able to give evidence reuarding opium and its use from 
the point of view of a zemindar, as my brother and I, be- 
tween us, hold a larjre zemindari in Oudh and pay (Govern- 
ment a land tax of nearly Rs. 4,000 per annum. I am thus 
able to speak regarding the effect of opium on my tenantry 
which consists of over 300 men. 

14179. You are a Rajput yourself P- Tes. 

14180. What district do you come from P — ITnao. 

14181. Wnat doses of opium do soldiers in the native army 
generally take P— Small doses, in moderation ; as rei:ards the 
ative army, all Sikhs, most Jats and most Eajputs of Raj- 
putana Proper, are in the habit of daily consuming opium 
in quantities varying from 1 ratti to 12 rattis. 

14182. Is there any difference in the matter of opium con- 
sumption between Eajputs of Oudh and the North- Western 
Provinces and those of Rajputaua ?— Eajputaua Eajputs 
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take it most ; those of the North-Western Provinces do take 
it, but not in such large numbers, or in such quantities as 
the former. 

14183. In your regiment what number of men take opium 
regularly ?— In my regiment I find, from careful enquiries, 
that the number of men who take opium regularly does not 
exceed twelve out of a total strength of 850 men ; of these, 
only one man can be said to take it in excess ; the rest take 
it in moderation. By a moderate consumer I mean to sav 
a man who consumes from 1 to 4 rattis per diem (96 rattis 
=. 1 tolah) ; but after some years' practice a man can take as 
much as 12 rattis, and even more, withoirt apparent harm. 
1 liave never known a case in my service of a man's 
military efficiency or discipline being affected by excessive 
use of opium. 

14184. Wliat has been your observation as to the effect 
of taking opium on men when on service ?- In Burma it 
was obsei-ved that the men who took opium wore remarkahlv 
free of disease ; the marching powers of the men were 
greatly improved by a moderate dose ol opium, and in 
a fever-stricken country, sacli as Upper Burma, the moderate 
use of opium seemed to keep the men in health, and 
several men, who were in no way regular Opium-eaters, too> 
it occasionally for the sake of their health. 

14185. How many men do you mean ? — I would spv 
about 8 or 10 per cent, who are not regular opiuror.-'fert 
They took it as a rule when they found they were j'ctfirg a 
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little tired. If ttey saw any of those who were regular 
opium-eaters taking it, they would ask tliem to let them have 
t little to make them a little fresh for some time, so as to be 
able to do their work. 

14186. Was there any difference in the price of opium in 
Burma as compared with the price in Oudh ? — Yes, in 
Burma the price was Re. 1 per tola, and in Lucknow it 
is Re. I for 5 tolas. 

14187. What do the natives of Oudh think of the medical 
properties of opium ? — We, Hindustanis, like the ISikhs, 
consider that opium has great medical properties ; we use 
it a great deal in "ur liomes, especially in ti'eatment of 
children. We give it to young infants, mixed with their 
motners' milk, in the cold and rainy seasons, to prevent 
chills, diarrhoea and coughs. 

1I18S. I have heard it said that poor people give their 
children up to about three years old opium to keep them 
quiet, to prevent their crying ?— That I cannot say. 

14189. It is not the custom in Oudh P — No, the thing 
being dear, the poor people will not get it to give their 
children to make them quiet. 

14^^90. As you have said, opium is a great deal used as a 
domestic medicine? Yes. 

14191. If the order were given that opium was only to 
be sold at tlie dispensaries as a medicine, what would be the 
efieot ? Our villages are often 5 or 60 miles distant from 
any dispensary, and if the sale of opium was restrii'ted to 
dispensarips. and issued only as a medicine, we would con- 
sider it a very great hardship, for it could not he obtained 
when most wanted. 

14192. Have yon any reason to give why Sikhs 
particularly take opinm ?— Eajputs all smoke tobacco ; 
Sikhs by their religion are forbidden to ; they talse opium 
instead -. Jats and Western Rajputs smoke tobacco and 
also take opium ; the latter very largely ; it is with them a 
custom which has existed from hundreds of years. I am 
quite sure that if orders were issued by Government 
restricting or forbiilding the sale of opium, it would cause 
very great discontent in the Bengal Army, especially in 
Sikh and Jat Regiments ; this mitjht not be shown at first 
apeidy, bnt it would cause murmurings and discontent on 
the part of the sepoys. 

14193. You are a zemindar in Oudh?— Yes. 

14194. I suppose you have seen a good deal of the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy in Oudh ? I have The cultivation of 
the poppy is purely voluntary, but Government assists those 
iri]lin<' to cultivate with small advances, which are a great 
boon to smaU cultivators who may have got into difficulties 
through bad crops. Some of my cultivators have been 
benefited in this way. 

14195. Oo yon think that if the consumption of opium 
were stopped in any way people who now use opium would 
take to other intoxicants ? -Yes. Most men want some 
tort of -itiinulant sometimes. If they were prevented from 
gettin<' opium, many would begin to smoUe ganja, and to 
Irink "country liquor, which does men much harm 

14196. You think country liquor worse than opium P — I 
think so. 

14197. I suppose the Rajputs of Oudh do not drink 
country liquors P— No, they do not drink any. 

141 9^. If a Rajput of Oudh were to di-ink, would he 
lose caste with his regiment ? Of course if he were to 
take it openly he would lose caste, but if given as medical 
treatment he would not. 

14199. Are the Eajputs of Oudh both Hindu and 
Mahomedan?— Most of them are Hindus. 



14200. Is there any difference between the Hindus and Sttbadmr- 
Mahomedans in the matter of taldng opium ?— None whatever. Major 

14201. Hoth take it to a smaU extent ?— To a small extent. O^rdaH 
24)202. You are speaking of country people?- Yes. Bahadwr 

14203. In towns 1 suppose the Miihomedans take it a good • 

deal: do they not .►'—They do take it a good deal in the H Jan. 189* 
towns. 

14204. I ^f^•. JJaridas VehariiJas,) When you fill up a 
vacancy you select your candidate and produce him before the 
Colonel for final sanction. Do you make yourself certain 
before you take the candidate to the ( olonel that he takes 
opium or Hot ? - 1 have never done this. 

14205. You take him as he is ? — Yes, as long as T see that 
he is well made and strong enousfh, not too old, and 
medically fit. He then goes before the commanding officer. 
I never put the question whether he takes opium or will 
take it. 

142' i6. If you come to know by chance that he was in the 
habit of taking opium, would you select him in preference 
to one who did not take opium?— I generally go by the 
strength and by the make. I never mind anything about 
opium. 

14207. If you knew that he took opium, would you not 
mind it ?— I would not mind it at all. 

14208. (ikr. Wilson.) What part of the country do the 
Jats come from?- The neighbourhooi of Delhi. 

14209. Colonel .Tamieson told us something about a Jat 
soldier who rather failed in his duty, and he said 
that opium was got for him : cim you tell us any more 
about that ? — I cannot. The regiment was scattered in 
several places. I was in a separate post altogether. 

14210. Yon say that most men want some sort of 
stimulant ? — Yes. 

14211. Are there not a great many people in India of 
same races or religions who do not take any stimulants P — 
Very few. 

14212. Some ?— A few only. 

14213. Which races ? — A few in every race. 

14214. Alcohol is forbidden by the religion of most of 
them?— Yes, it is. 

]4'il5. Then what do they take instead? — They take 
ganja and bhang. 

14216. <^r. Pease.) Can yon give any explanation why 
the Kaipnts of Oudh take less opium than the Eajpats 
in the Western districts ? — I cahnot. 

14217. Do you take any stimulant yourself? — No; I 
simply smoke tobacco. 

14218. (('ir William Roberts.) You mention that opjnm 
is given to infants : do yon know if it is mixed sometimei 
with their mothers milk ? — Yes. 

14219. Have you heard or known of accidental poisoning 
in consequence of that practice ? — I have neither known nor 
heard of it. 

142211. I lo they give opium in such cases m the liquid 
or solid form ? — I think in the liquid form. 

14221. (Chairman.) I understand from your evidence that 
while the troops recruited from the Ha-jputs i Oudh are 
creeluded by their religion from the use of alcohol, there is 
no similar restrictions as regards opium ? — None. 

14222. I take it to be your evidence that if the use of 
opium were prohibited it would b^ a probable cause of 
discontent in the army ? — Undoubtedly. 



The witness withdrew. 



Sueseon-Majoe J. Anderson, M.B.. called in and examined. 



14223. [Chairman.) I believe you are Civil Surgeon of 
BareiUy and Superiut^nHent of the District Jail and of the 
Innatic Asylum a,t BareiUy ?— Yes. 

14224. What has been the length of your service in 
India ? — Over fifteen years, 

14225 What has been your experience as to the habits 
of the popnlation of these provinces with reference to the 
nse of opium ?— In the parts of these provinces over which 
mv experience extends, t lie \i ahumedans form the bulk of 
tli opium-eaters. They use it mostly in the crude form 
bnt sometimes smoke it as rhandn ormadak. Smyuls ana 
Pathans are more addicted to it than other castes. Among 
Hindus the habit of eating crude opium is confined to 
Brahmans, Khattris, and other high castes, whose rules do 
not permit them to use liquor of any kind. Some of the 

II 



lower castes, such as Ka,hars and Chamars, acquire the habit, 
especially in large cities. I have never known a I'arsi 
opium eater. Bengalis and Marathas use it to a small 
extent. It is very common among the Sikhs ; but as a rule 
they take it in moderation. I should sa\ that about 
4 per cent, of the poor and 10 per cent, of the well-to-do 
classes take the drug. 

14226. What is the effect of opium-eating as regards 
the conduct of those who revert to the practice ? — I have 
alway- found opium-eaters a particularly well-behaved and 
law-abiding class. When<«fo«»'« /""rferuij"", it produces 
no appreciable injury either to the body or the minrl I 
have treated tnousands of native." who h.'bitually take opium, 
and cannot recollect more than one or two who were ruined 
by the drug. In my experience, it does not in any way 
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llurgtt.-Maj . lower the moral tone, nor does it develop a propensity 
J. Anderson, to gambling or sensuality. When taken to excess, it 
(jausos both moral and physical deterioration. It produces 
emaciation, gastric disorder, los.s of appetite, gives 
premature senile expression, and no doubt shortens life. 
Morally over-induluence makes the victim idle and timid, 
and engenders a habit of exaggeration. The habit of 
opium-smokincr is often acquired in bad company. We all 
know what a fine race the Sikhs are, notwithstanding the 
fact that moderate opium-eating is so common amon^ them. 
That opiuiii-eatinjt seldom causes insanity is abundantly 
proved by the statistics of our asylums. I have been in 
charge of the largest lunatic asylum in these provinces for 
the past four years, and during that time only three men 
hsive been admitted in which the cause was traced to opium- 
eating. One of these was due to opium and alcohol com- 
bined, so that strictly speaking only two have been attribu- 
table to opium. 

14227. You distinguish, do you not, somewhat widely, 
between the effects of opium-eating and the effects of opium- 
•nioking ? — Yes. 

14228. Opium-smoking being more pernicious ?-^Yes. 

14229. With regard to opium-eating, the effects are 
distinctly proportionate to the quantities consumed P 
— Precisely. 

14230. The moderate use may be innocuous and the 
excessive use, as you have shown, maybe disastrous in its 
consequences ? — Yes ; I should like to add to the statement 
I have made that, so far from opium being a factor in the 
production of insanity, it is, in my opinion, a gre.'jt preven- 
tive of insanity in this country. 

14231. What have you to say as to the disposition of 
the people on the subject ? — I have lately made a point of 
discussing the question of the dispnsiiion of the people in 
regard to the use of opium for non-medical purposes with 
almost every intelligent native with whom I have come in 
contact. They commonly regard it as a gO'd thing which 
may be, and siimetimes is, abused. The modeiate opium- 
eater derives a great deal of pleasure from tl.e diug without 
any appreciable harm to his constitution. In my opinion 
he would resent :iny legislative interfarence tending to 
deprive him of one of the greatest comforts in life, as 
much as I should resent an attempt to deprive me of my 
glass of beer or wine at dinner. As for bearing the cost of 
prohibitive measures, I have never met a man who would 
agree to such a thing. 

14232. (Sir WilUani Roberts.) Will you tell us what your 
experience is in regard to the use of opium as a po[)ular 
remedy ? — (tpium is prubably the commonest remedy used 
by natives in tl'C treatment of their ordinary ailments. It 
is chiefly resorted to in cases of chronic rheumatism, 
diarrhoea, dy-sentei y, fever, colic, diabetes, chest aflfections, 
and the early stages of cholera. In my capacity of Civil 
Surgeon I use it largely in the treatment of nearly all these 
diseases among botli Kunpeans and natives, and I prescribe 
it daily in the jail nnd asylum, of which I have charge. It 
is used largely and with benefit by men who have fatiguiug 
work to do. often on short diet ; and for those who have not 
sufficient food to eat, I can imagine nothing more soothing 
and satisfying than a smnll ipium pill. I should certainly 
take it atid recommend others to do so under such circum- 
stances. It should be remembered that in India there are 
millions of people beyond the reach of skilled medical aid, 
and to deprive them of opium, a remedy which all know 
and believe in, would cause inconceivable misery. 

14233. Wiiat about the use of opium as a febrifuge?^ 
Opium is largely used as a febrifuge in jungle tracts. I do 
not consider it comparable to quinine as a prophylactic 
against malaria. It, how^ ver, lessens liability to chills, and 
thus diminishes the ri>ks of attacks of ague. Narcotine, 
one of the alkaloids of opium, is sometimes used in fever 
cases, but I have no experience as to its efficacy or other- 
wise. 

14234 (Chairman.) Would you give us the particulars of 
your service ? — The above evi.lence is based on an experi- 
ence of fifteen year-; in this country, during which I have 
beld civil medical cliarge of nine districts in these provinces, 
with eleven jaUs and two lunatic asylums. I also served 
through the Second Afghan Campaign. I have a large 
practice among the native community, and come in contact 
with all castes and classes daily. 

1423'-.. (Sn- William Koherts.) Have you ever seen 
opium habit, even in excess, produce any organic dis- 
ease ? — There is no morbid condition that I know of that 
I could associate with the excessive use of opium. 

14236. Any special organic change P' — No. 

14237. Nevertheless the opium habit carried to excess 
practically d03s shorten life ? — It does in my opinion. 



14238. In what way would you express it? — In tho 
first place, it disorders the man's stomach; it shuts up th« 
secretions of the liver to a certain extent ; aud stai-ting 
with that I think it produces various deteriorating effects 
throughout his constitution generally. 

14239. Have you yourself had medical charge of a case 
or cases of persons who had used opium in excess, and in 
that way brought themselves within a measurable distance 
of death ? — I have. 

14240. What did yon notice iti what you may call the 
final stages P — Th6 symptoms I have described. 

14241. Do you mean gastric symptoms, vomiting, or 
want of appetite ? — Want of appetite and loss of digestivp 
power. 

14242. Did you record the cases as cases of death.by star- 
vation P — I have never seen a man die from the effects oi 
opium. I have seen men brought to a very bad stage such 
as I have described, but I could never say, although it 
might be the original cause of his constitution breaking up, 
that it was the immediate cause of death . 

14243. He would die of some intercurrent disorder ? — 
Yes. 

14244. What were those intercurrent disorders gener- 
ally P — Indigestion would be one. 

14245. Would diarrhcea be one P — I do not think I have 
seeu diaiThoea in such a case, but it might occur. 

14246. Are you aware that statistics in regard to the opium 
habit in connection with longevity do not show that thf 
habit on the whole shortens life P — I am. 

14247. You say the opium habit in excess no doubt short- 
ens -life : then to balance the account you also say that thp 
opium habit in moderation sometimes saves life P — i^lost 
certainly. 

14248. So that taking the entire account, there is a profit 
to those who use opium ? — Undoubtedly. 

14249. V^hat is the number of persons in the lunati? 
asylum ?^-About 300 on the average. 

14250. (Mr. Pease.) You have been referring to persons 
out of health, I suppose ? — Out of health and in health too. 

14251. Would you advise persons in health to commence 
the opium habit ? — I am sure it often does a great deal of 
good. 

14252. Will you answer my question P — Not an ordinary 
person : it would depend entirely on the person. 

14253. Have you ever advised any one in health to com. 
meuce the opium habit P — I do not think I have. 

14254. (Mr. IVtlson.) You say that the habit of eating 
crude opium is confined i o Brahmins. Khattris, and other high 
castes : would you agree with the Subadar-Major, who was 
here before you, that those Hindus who do not take alcohol 
or opium commonly take bhang or gavja ? — I do not know, 
he is probably a better authority on the subject than I am. 

14255. You have referred to the statistics of asylums • 
can you explain in what way in those statistics the causes 
of insanity would be stated ; what evidence is given as to 
why he has been brought into that condition ? — There is a 
regnlir statement of his case filled up by the authorities of 
the district from wliich he comes. 

14256. What is the authority ? — It is signed by the 
Magistrate, and filled in either by him or his subordinates. 

14257. The complete schedule .? — Yes. 

14258. Describing the whole thing ?— Yes ; the family 

history and everj-ihing. 

14259. It is obvious that the Magistrate could'not know 
himself, and often the sLbordiuates of the Magistiate could 
not: would they get iniorniation from the relatives or frtim 
the police ? — Prom the lelatives, as a rule ; sometimes from 
^;he relatives through the police. 

14260. You said you thought the use of opium was a 
great preventive of insanity P — I say so. 

14261. In what way ? — I think there is a great deal of 
suffering and misery m this country which is allayed by 
opium, and which, if unallayed, would most likely lead to 
insanity or suicide. 

14262. When you s.iy that for persons who have not 
sufficient food, you can imagine nothing more soothing or 
satisfying than a small opium pill, I suppose .^ou are allud- 
ing to a special case of emergency, or some special circum- 
stances P — I am alluding, for instance, to a man who has not 
enough dinner to eat going to bed and taking a small 
opium pill. 

14263. Do you mean a man who day by day has not 
enough dinner to eat ? — \'es. 
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14264. A very poor man who cannot get sufficient, being 
very short of money and in fjreat difficulty, you say that it 
is belter for him to spend part of his money in opium and 
part in food than to spend the whole in food P — He can get 
a much larger proportion of opium for a very small amount 
than he could get food. 

142t!5. And is that your view as to his habitual condition 
of existence ? — I can fairly express my view by saying that 
if I had not enough dinner to eat myself, 1 would take a 
•mall opium pill on going to bed. 

142fi6. Because you would hope to have a good dinner the 
next day P — Sufficient into the day is the evil thereof. 

14267. I am speaking of the case of a man who is regu- 
larly day by day and year by year miserably poor and ill- fed: 
would he do well to spend a portion of his scanty pittance 
on opium ? — 1 think it would be about the best investment 
he could make, if he had not enough food to eat, to buy a 
pice worth of opium and eat it. 

14268. You said you were aware of the statistics as to 
longevity P — I know it does not vitiate a man's policy in a 
Life Assurance Company to take opium : his premium is not 
increased in any way. 

14269. Can you refer me to the statistics which you had 
in your mind in reply to the question of Sir William 
Koberts P — That is my general impression. 

1427". That there are such statistics ? — I know that there 
»te such statistics. Assurance Companies will insure a man 
although he takes opium as readily as if he did not take it 
if his life is otherwiss a good one. 

14271. Can you tell me where I can find those statistics P 
—I cannot. 

14272. [Mr. Moiobray.] With regard to opium and 
food, do you mean that if a man takes a pice worth of 
opium on the top of a small dinner, it would do him more 
good than if he spent the additional pice in increasing his 
amount of rice P — I did not fix myself to a pice. He can 
get a small opium pill for a fractional part of a pice. 

14273. And that would do him more good than the 
amount of rice he could purchase with that fractional sum 
of money ? — I should make it up in that way myself. 

14274. Do you think there is greater risk of people who 
take opium going to excess than there is of people who 
take alcohol going to excess P — I do not think the risk is 



14275. {Mr.Saridas Fe/mnrfcw.) Yon know perhaps that 
the Commission has been informed by many witnesses that 
opium does no harm if the person who takes it has good 

nourishing foodP — Yes. 

14276. In the cases you mention perhaps harm would be 
done,becaupe the man has not good food to eat, and not 
eaten sufficient food to satisfy his appetite ; would it not 
do him any harm otherwise P — The want of food will do 
him harm. 

142i 7. But not the opium P — I do not think it would do 
him as much harm as going hungry to bed. 

14278. Eventually it would be an injurious thingp — I 
do not think it is a good thing if taken in excess. 

14279. In this point it would be injurious because he 
does not get nouiisliing food ? — Yes ; if he took too much. 

The witness 



14280- (Mr. Fanshawe.) Yoii stated that opium is used Surgn.-Mi^. 
largely with benefit by men who have fatiguing work to J. Anderiett, 
do ?— Ye.«. M.V., 

14281. I understand you to refer to men who are not j^j^ Jan, 18M. 

habitual users, and to be speaking of an occasional use for 

special cases of fatigue ? — Yes. 

14282. Are tliose cases within your own experience ?— I 
know that Kahars and people of that kind often take it. 

14283. Perhaps you will kindly state What class you mean 
by Kahars P — Dhuli bearers and palki bearers. 

14284. Have you any experience of the use of opium 
amongst the cultivating class P — Not much. 

14285 (Sir William Eoherts.) In answer to Mr. Pease 
you said that you never recommended any body in health to 
commence the opium habit, although you believed that on 
the whole in India it does more good than harmp — Yes. 

14286. Bnt I presume you never have been asked that 
question P — I never have. 

14287. It is scarcely a question that would be submitted 
to a medical man P — I do not think so. 

11288. Any more than a young man would be likely to 
ask a medical man whether he should begin to smoke tobac- 
co P — Just so. 

14289. That is the sense in which you answered the ques- 
tion P — Yes. 

14290. You regard it rather as a social than as a medical 
question p — Yes. 

14291. The opium habit by your own showing and by the 
evidence before us is a risky habit, that is to say, it involves 
the danger of a man entering on the habit and using the 
drug to excess P— Undoubtedly. 

14292. In the same way that the alcohol habit does p— 
Yes. 

14293. Therefore you would scarcely as a medical man 
feel justified in reo6mmending a man who had nevei- tried 
the opinm habit to begin a habit which you knew was a 
risky habit, and might lead to disastrous excess P-^I should 
not. 

14294. Does that present your view ? — That exactly pre* 
sents my view. 

14295. [Mr. Wilson.) We have had it over and over again 
in evidence that injurious effects do result from the habitual 
use of opium in the ease of persons who are insufficiently 
fed ; but that where there is abundance of nourishing food 
those results do not show themselves. That has not been 
your experience, I take it, that injurions results occur from 
opium where a man has insufficient food p — I did not mean 
to convey that. In the first place the man would be injured 
by insufficient food. I do not know that I understand yout 
point. IWy position is that opium in moderation does not 
do harm. 

14296 Does that apply equally to those who are well fed 
and those who are insufficiently fed ? — A man insufficiently 
fed would he more in a position to be done harm to than a 
man who is well fed. I refer here to persons who take the 
drug in excess. 

14297. But you do think that the man who is trying to 
exist on a very few annas a week would do wisely to spend 
a portion of that in opium p — I should do it myself. 

withdrew. 



SubgeoN-IVIajoB D. P. Babet, M.D., called in and examined. 



14298. (Chairman.') You are a Civil Surgeon of Sitapur 
and Superintendent of the Sitapur District Jail P— Yes. 

14299. what has been the extent of your service in 
India?— I have had over 14 years' service in India. 

14300 In what parts have you served ? — ^Por about 10 
years I served with Native troops of all arms and of all the 
castes ttiat go to form the Native Army of Bengal. I have 
served in the Punjab, North-Western Provinces, Oudh, 
Bengal and Assam. 

14301. What has been your experience of the effects of the 
consumption of opium amongst Native troops P — During the 
10 vears I served with Native troops the question of the 
con.'iumption of opium never once forced itself on my notice, 
although I have served with the castes which are universally 
believed to be confirmed consumers of the drug, such as 



Sikhs, Bajputs, etc. I have endeavoured, as far as possible, 
to recollect a single case in which I was obliged to treat a 
soldier for the excessive consumption of opium, or for the 
evils resulting therefrom, and so far Unsuccessfully. I have 
some dim recollection of one or two individual,-! having been 
described as excessive opium-eaters, but I have never to my 
recollection been called on to treat them for symptoms 
arising from the abuse of opium. So much for my Military 
experience. 

14302. Will you name the regiments with which you have 
served P — ^Tbe 38th Native Infanty, 18th Native Infantry, 
2nd Gurkhas, 3rd Grurkhas, 4th Gurkhas, 17th Native 
Infantry, 42nd Gurkhas, 15th Bengal Cavalry, 45th Sikhs, 
20th Native Infantry, Mountain Batteries, the "Viceroy's 
Bodyguard, and detachments of the following : — 6th Bengal 
Cvvalry, 39th Native Infantry, 3rd Native Infantry, 4th 
Native Infantry 43rd Gurkhas, and Sappers and iliners. 

p 3 
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Svrgn.- Uaj. 14303. More recently you have had experience in the Civil 

S. t. Department? During the last four yeiirs I have been 

Barry, i£.D. employed altcigether in the Civil Department, and as Civil 

, - T Surf^eou have been broua:ht into close contact witli theh)Wer 

^ classes, more particularly the destitute and the criminal. 

Dnrins: that period 1 can recollect something like three cases 

in which opium was obliged to be exhibited in hospital in 

larger doses than usual to bring about a certain result 

owing to the previous "iiium habit being marl;ed. A dozen 

cases would probalily total n<.y experience in the matter of 

those who consume opium in excess I'.omini; to hospital for 

treatment for symptoms arising from its abuse. 

11304. What b.as been your experience as regards the use 
of opium as a domestic medi. ine in this country ? — My own 
experience, and tlie inquiries I have made to confirm my ob- 
eervations, tend to prove tliat the use of opium as a commou 
domestic medii'ine is practically universal, and that it is also 
Tised non-medic. nally for its primarily stimulant properties, 
much more generallv than is believed. With regud to the 
former, I may mention tliat I once made inquiries from the 
staff of my jirincipal hospital, and each and every member of 
the staff without liesitation declared that upiuui was in 
common nse in their families as a domestic medicine. 
There was an exception — a Brahman — who said that 
his wife was with her people so that he could not 
answer Castes were pretty well represented, as Sikhs, 
Christians, Biahmans, llahoniedans, Kayasths, Ahirs, 
Kahars and sweepers had at least one representative. I 
may add that the hospital water-cairier, a llah(mieden. is 
a confiimed opium-eater, and is my smartest and best 
servant. J made tlie same inquiry from my jail staff, and 
with practically the same result. 

14305. Do you consider that the moderate use of opium is 
extending? — I am of opinion that the moderate use of 
opium is widespread ; that Sikhs, Eajputs, and next to 
them Mahomedans, are tliose amongst whom the habit most 
prevails, and that it is in more common use as a medicine 
amongst cultivators and as a stimulant amongst the inhabit- 
ants of towns. I think that its use is not confined to any 
one caste or to a number of castes only. 

14306. What is the effect of opium so far as your expe- 
rience enables yon to judge on the moral and physical health 
of the people ?— With regard to the effect on the moral and 
phvsieal health of the people I am firmly of opinion that its 
moderate use can be safely disregarded. I certainly have uot 
obsei-ved any moral or physical deterioration from the use 
of the drug in moderation. I have only to instance the 
case of the Sikhs the most stalwart race in India, and 
certainly one of the most, if uot the most, manly and 
upright. 

14307. What is your opinion as to the connection of opium 
with crime ? — As far as regards its connection with crime I 
may state that under the direotionsof the Inspector-General 
of Prisons I caused to be examined the records of my jail (a 
first class one) for the last five y cars ; and the number of 
declared opium-eaters was so small when compared with the 
total admissions, something like 5,500, as really not to be 
worthy of notice. Prom my jail experience I am also con- 
vinced thatasarulethehabit can be suddenly stopped without 
any real danger to health, and that the moderate habit can be 
checked suddenly withoutmuoh move inconvenience to the in- 
dividual than st-ipping his pipe would be to a tobacco-smoker. 
In my jail I simply take no notice of opium-eaters, and I 
may add that I have never yet discovered a case of opium 
smuggling in the jail, although of course other contraband 
articles are frequently ibund. 

14308. What would you say as to the disposition of the 
people to accept the prohibition of opium ?— As regards 
the disposition of the people with reference to the use of 
opium for non-medicinal purposes I can only say that, owing 
to what raav be termed the extravagant attitude assumed 
often by us towards the consumption of opium, it is a matter 
of difficulty to find out the real dispositiou of the people. I 
believe that really it is not only tolerant, but even friendly. 
I mean of course to opium used in moderation. 

14309. What do you say as to the willingness of the 
people to bear the cost of prohibitive measures ? — With 
rt.iijd to their willingness to hear the cost wholly or par- 
tially of prohibitive measures I am of opinion, and 1 doubt 
if there are many officials that will disagree with me, that 
the people of India have uot the least desire to pay a pice of 
the cost of prohibitive measures, and that any attempt to 
impose such cost on them would be a dangerous and useless 
experiment. In fact decided iuterference with the consump- 
tion might he resented a good deal more actively than jieople 
at home seem to dream of. 

14310. How would you compare the moderate use of 
opium with tobacco or alcohol? — I believe that the moderate 



use of opium is not harmful to the economy, and that it 
can be compared with the moderate use of tobacco or of 
alcohol. In my mind the question arises as io whether 
opium may not be the belter behaved drug. It is quite 
possible that its stimulant properties are as valuable to the 
native of India as the moderate nse of alcohol is to the 
European in India, and that acertain aujount of stimulant ig 
necessary to the dweller in the plains few medical officers 
will deny; and I am of 0]iium tliat the moderate u.-e of 
opium may just give that fillip ueces.'^ary to the constitution 
bioken down by the beat, mcniotony and hard work of 
Indian life, be it of native or of European. 

14311. [Sir Willium lioheHs.) What has been your expe- 
rience with regard to the medical que.'-tion ? — With regard to 
the special medical reasons calling for remaik in connection 
with the consumption of opium, no one practising in India 
can fail to lie struck with tho predominance of diseases in 
which active nain is a prevailin>; s\ mptom, such diseases as 
vesical calculi, renal calculi, abdominal colic, pamful 
diarrhcea, dysentery, muscular pains accompanying malarial 
fevers, choleia, painful diseases of the eye, and a host of 
others Now, taking the statistics of iny own district [ find 
that last \ ear about 50 per cent, of the inhabitants within 
a circle with a five miles radius from the sadar were treated 
in the dispensary, and that about 10 per ceni. of the whole 
population of tlie district were tieated in the different dis- 
pensaries. Taking for granted that 5r per cent, lepresenied 
all the sick of the circle above alluded to (and this is far 
from being the case), it follows that 40 ner cent, of the sick 
of the whole district received no European treatment 
at all, something like 44,ii00 cases of disease. It is 
very probable, if not certain, that the great majority 
of diseases from which these 44,000 case-; suffered 
were diseases in which the exhibition of opium would, 

at all events, give relief to pain and suffering; it 
therelore seems a very serious step, and uot one to be 
treated lightly, to propose to restrict the use of opium, to 
place out of reach of the enormous mass of sufferers in India 
the one drug on which they can rely ; the one drug which 
is their solace ; the one drug which enables them to bear the 
terrible burthen of Indian life, at all events with patience- 
the drug which the French have long ago named the Dieu 
donne. 

14312. Have you any confidence in opium as a pure febri- 
fuge P — 1 do not put much confidence in opium as a pure 
febrifuge. Of course in my experience as a medical officer in 
charge of troops I was supplied with a large quantity of 
quinine, as much as I wanted. As Civil Surgeons, we are 
more or less restricted by our funds with regard to the pur- 
chase of English drugs. We cannot always distribute drug* 
in the lar^e quantity that wc wish. .My experience is not as 
large as that of tl e last witness as a Civil Sursreon. In the 
many complications ol malarial levers— and one or more com- 
plications most frequently occur — it is a most valuable drug. 
I have long been of opinion that in malarial distiicts and 
tracts the number of deaths which occur in the months of 
November, December or. January returned to us under the 
generic title of '■ fevers " are really due to pneumonia 
occurrin>{ in constitutions broken down by the malai ial poison. 
Civil Sturgeons are also mortuary registrars of their dis- 
tricts. Now in this class of cases opium would be most 
valuable In the often excruciating pains accompanying 
malarial fever, in the bowel disorders of malarial poisoning, 
opium would not only very often be necessary, hut might he 
essential. Where quinine is not known, and it is to be 
remembered that only a very small percentage of cases 
resort to European treatment, opium must be reg.irded as of 
value, of such value as to call for particular notice in the 
inquiry. 

14H13. I see that you distinguish the use of opium as a 
therapeutic au-ent as an anodyne and hypnotic, and its use 
as a restorative and comforter ? — Yes. 

14314. The distinction is very clear in your mind, I pre- 
sume ? — Yes. 

14315. So far as the second action of opium is concerned, 
that is, as comforter and restorative, the use of it in the case 
of a healthy man is scarcely a medical concern any more 
than the use of tobacco ? — Exactly . I place it in the same 
class. 

14316. So that it would be useless to ask you, as a medical 
man, if a native of India should begin the opium habit. 

Tou have never been a.sked Bitch a question, I suppose? 

Never. 

14317. Any more, probably, than you have been asked 
shall I begin to smoke "? or " shall I begin to drink "? — No. 
14318. It is more a social than a medical question P — 
Exactly. 
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14319. If you happened to be asked, what would you pro- 
hahly say? — I shuuld say, no ; just as if a man asked me 
whether he should commence drinking — to a man who had 
been previously an iihslidner — I should say, don't. 

14320 With regard to the use of opium in the second 
aen-e as a restorative .inil comforter, I think you (iistinu-uish 
between the natives of India and Europeans ? — Certainly. 

14321. How would yon express yourself on that point? — 
I think thai [leople are not fully aware of the terrible liard- 
ness "f life in India amongst the natives. A f:reat number 
do not get sufficient food. They labour under terrible con- 
ditions 

14322. Your view is that the differences are differences of 
circumstances rather than of constitutional susceptibility ? — 

■ Circumstances have modified tlie individual nature, chanj^ed 
the economy. 

14323. They have induced constitutional changes ? — Yes- 

14324. So that, as a matter of lact, you reco .nise consti- 
tutional differences in the susceptibility to the restomtive 
effects of opium in Indin and in England? — Ceitamly. 

1 1325. {Mr. Wilso7i.) Do you agree with Dr. Anderson 
as to the use of opium as an economical diet for the poor ? — 
I do, certainly. 

14326. In regard to the question you have just been asked 
by Sii- William Roberts : suppose I was oominu- to India to 
reside, nr to make a prctracten stay, and consulted you as to 
my ueneral course of life and diet, asking for your hints, 
and running over a variety nf habits of life and articles of 
food, and you told me what to eat, arink, and avoid, and 
then came to opium ; what would you say ? — I should say, 
don't do anything of the kind. 

14327. Not even in a malarious district? — Not even in a 
malarious district. Perhaps I may modify my answer. 
You ask me the question as a European ; I am distiniruishing 
clearly between the European and the native constitution. 

• 14328. For a European vou would not recommend it? — 
Ko; I would not recommend him to take it. The conditions 
are changed. 

14329. Suppose a native of India were to come to you for 
general advice as a doctor ? — That is quite a diiierent thing. 

14330. I do not mean suffering from disease, but coming 
for advice as to good and bad habitsof diet and so on : would 
you advise liim to take opium ? — It would depend upon his 
position in life. 

14331. Will you explain ? — If a man is incapable of 
filling his stomach, possibly for a couple of months in the 
year, not getting one full meal, I should say that a small pro- 

Iortion of opium, which is very cheap, would do him good, 
t would tide him over the bad time. In the case of a man 
in prosperous circumstances, I should say, don't. 

14382. By a man who does not get a good meal for a 
couple of months, you mean an extremely poor man ? — Yes, 
and there are many. 

14333. A fairly well-to-do native of India who consulted 
you in that way you would not advise to begin the habit ? — 
No, because he can change his life and his climate. The 
other cannot : he is bound by a chain. 

4.4334. In reference to the matter of jails ; we have had it 
in evidence two or three times that on account of the small 
bulk that opium occupies it is most easily smuggled into the 
jail : is that contrary to your experience? — Yes ; my own 
experience has extended only 4 years ; but I have had a 
number of prisoners searched before me, and I have asked 
my jailor the same question. He is a man who is opposed 
to the use of opium, or professes to be so, and he says he 



has never found it. He cannot recollect a case in which ho Surgi,. Maj. 
has found muggling. I have found hemp, but never h. V. 
opium. I suppose it does take place. Barry, M. !>• 

14335. You say that the people of India have not the jj j^^ 1894. 
; desire to pa. a pice for the cost of prohibitive measures : 

for what tax or purpose do tliey desire to pay money ?^ 
I was asked a question and I have given a plain answer. 

14336. I >o you know anything for which people are 
willing to pay any more than they can help paying P — Of 
course, we are always anxious to pay no taxes. We are 
burdened heavily enough. 

14337 (Mr. Mowbray.) We have been told that opium 
is a risky habit, and some say that there is a great 
distinction in that respect between opium and alcohol. 
I should like to know whetlier in your opinion there is more 
risk of a person who takes opium going to excess than a 
person who takes alcohol ?— That is a large question. 

] 4338. So far as statistics go, and so far as your experionc« 
goes, would you say that there are a larger number of people 
who consume opium in excess, and (.hereby ruin themselves 
than there are among people who take alcohol ? — Certainly 
not : the number of people who take alcohol in excess is 
very much larger, I am tirmly convinced, than those who 
take opium in excess. 

143H9. (Mr. Fanshawe.) I understand the general tenor 
of your evidence to be that the common use of opium is a 
moderate use ? — Yes. 

1 4340. (Sir James Lyall.) You said that last year about 
50 per cent, of the inhabitants within a radius of 5 miles 
from the sadar were treated in the dispensary. I suppose 
you work out that 50 per cent, by applying the number of 
attendances to the total population of the circle ? — That is 

what we look upon as the dispensary population, a o-mile 
radius from the dispensary itself. 

14341. Would not that a good deal exaggerate the per- 
centage of attendance, because if a man, as must often be 
the case, attends a great many times in the year, he will 
come in each time ? — No ; those are fresh cases. 

14342. Care is taken to count a man only once ? — Certain, 
ly : I should he sorry to think it was otherwise. The 
dispensary practice is under my own eye. 

14343. Would it not cause a great deal of trouble ? — A 
Native attends at the door of the dispensary, and he is 
entered by the Assistant Surgeon or the Hospital Assistant. 
But the name may be Mehala, and there may be several 
hundred Mehalas, or several thousand, in that circle. 

14344. Would it not be likely that the man may appear 
again in another two months, and be entered a^ain ? — 'That 
might be, but he would not be entered if his case were 
continued, if he appeared every day. If he discontinued his 
visits, and then came as a patient a month or two after- 
wai'ds his name would rightly be entered again as a fresh 
case. 

14345. That would to a certain extent explain the high 
percentage ? — I do not think it is high. 

14346. Fifty per cent, of the population is much larger 
than I should have expected to see attending a dispen- 
sary ? — -Take the case of regiments of which I have had 
a good deal of experience. You may have 1,400 or 1,500 to 
2,000 admissions in a regiment 8uO strong. Of course the 
men return again and again, but that is still the fact. 

14347. You mention the fact that the French have given 
to opium the name of Dieu, donnS ? — Yes. 

14348. Have you ever heard that the Indians have also 
attributed a Divine origin to the drug ? — I have heard it 
only lately, since the enquiry. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. F. W. Beowneiqg called in and examined. 



14349. {Sir James Lyall). You are the Settlement 
Officer for the district of ^nltanpur in Oudh ? — Yes 

14350. Will you give us any facts as to the consumption 
of licit opium ? — Rouirhly .speaking the consumption of 
licit opium is highest in the M eerut I 'ivision, and in the 
following districts : — Agra, Muttra, Moradabad, i awnpore, 
Allahabad, Hamirpur, Jhansi, .lalaun. Benares and Luck- 
now : that is to say, in those districts where its cultivation is 
prohibited, or where there is a large urban population, or 
where the Muhammadan population is proportionately large. 
It is noteworthy that < awnpore, the most active centre of 
industry in the united provinces, the Manchester of Northern 
India, shows the highest average consumption of all. The 
nse of opium is also common in malarial tracts, such as the 



Dun, or where canal irrigation is extensive, and intermittent 
fever unusually prevalent, such as Pabaranpur and Buland- 
shahr etc. In the eastern districts, wheie fever is 
comparatively less and the climate drier and more healthy, 
the amount consumed is not so great. 'I he Mahomedan 
population of the eastern tracts also is thinner than away 
west, and this too is a factor which affects the amount con- 
sumed. 

14351. What can you tell us as to the effects of eating 
and drinking opium ? — So far as my experience "oes the 
eating and dr nkin^r of opium are not ordinarily attended 
with any detrimental effects, moral or physical. The 
Mahom' dan is, speaking generallv, in many ways an abler 
man than the Hindu. Nationally and individually thi» 
differentiation holds good. 
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14352. What do you say as to opium-smoking ? — Opium- 
amoking, whicli I understand is of comparatively modern 
growth in this part of India, is popularly esteemed vicious. 
Its effect on the Hindustani is probably souiewhat dijierent 
to its effect on the Chinamen. The latter has had much 
longer experience, 'to the Hindustani opium-smoking is 
usually harmful, but it is at present confined to n very 
small portion of the population, and has never been a serious 
evil in these provinces. 

14353. We have been told that chandto and madak-amok- 
ing shops have recently been closed. What is your opinion 
of the policy of that step ? — I was much averse to the 
closing of the c/iandu and madak-smokmg shops, and 
officially deprecated such a step at the time; anil I still 
think it was a mistake to drive this vice into private houses. 
I cannot see where the particular offensiveness of the opium- 
smoking shop in India came in. While acting as (,'ommis- 
sioner of Excise in 1889, in company with a leading mem- 
ber of the Gl overnment Secretariat, I paid a surprise visit 
one night to the so-called " opium den" which Mr. i aine 
had shortly before denounced in no measured term*, and we 
could discover nothing objectionable in connection with it. 
It was a quiet, orderly, well-ipanaged establishment. 

14354. What is your experience of the effects of using 
opium in the rural districts ? — Since I joined the service, 
twelve years ago, I have been stationed in every division in 
the North- Western Provinces and Oudh, and have been in 
charge of excise administration in diiferent districts for 
several years. Since 1S88 I have been employed chiefly in 
settlement work, which has taken me fi'oiii village to village 
daj"^ after day amongst the people. Nowhere have I come 
across an}' such indications of moi'al or physical deteriora- 
tion as would justiiy me in considering that the use of 
opium in these provinces is productive of evil results. In- 
stance.-i of excess are r.irely met with, and under no circum- 
stances can it he honestly asserted that there is any promi- 
nent or patent abuse of this drug. 

14355. Would you compare the use of opium with the 
use 01 beer or alcoholic beverages in England? — Speaking 
for the part of India with which I am acquainted, the 
ordinary use of opium is viewed much in the same ligiit as 
the drinking of beer is in England. Relatively speaking 
its eilects are individually and collectively much less serious 
and apparent. 

14356. It has been proposed, as you are aware, to pwta veiy 
close restriction on the use of opium by the people of India : 
what do you say as to the policy of A^'hat may be described 
as prohibitive measures ? — I cannot help regarding it as a 
most dangerous policy to think of tampering with long es- 
tablished custom in a country like India. If I remember 
aright i5he hardship caused by increasing the price of opium 
has been considered one of the predisposing factors in the ill- 
feeling which led up to the disturbances of 1857-58 in 
Oudh. Such action is known to have led to bloodshed else- 
where. Only quite recently symptoms of serious disaffection 
have shown themselves in the eastern districts of these prov- 
inces, and I considered it absolutely essential to the main- 
tenance of peace and good government to avoid all sem- 
blance of innovation or interference with the liberty of the 
subject, which in the minds of an unthinking and ignorant 
proletariat might so easily lend itself to unintentional or 
malevolent misconstruction. 

14357. In your district of Sultanpur can you tell us whe- 
ther the cultivation of the poppy has of late increased or dimi- 
nished ? — Ihere has been a decided tendency to dec rease in 
the area under cultivation which has gradually fallen from 
8,597 acres in 1885-8() to 5,851 in 1892-93, the lowest figure 
yet touched in recent years. The outturn for some time past 
has been poor, and profits have accordingly fallen off. This 
along with other causes has served to discourage cultivation. 

14358. May I take it from you that when the cultivator 
finds that the cultivation of the poppy is less advantageous 
than tho cultivation of other crops, there is less disposition 
to cultivate, and that in point of fact the area rapidly dimi- 
nishes ? — Never rapidly. 

14359. Gradually? — It has a tendency to diminish. 

14360. May we infer that the people do not consider 
themselves to be under an obligation to cultivate unless 
they think it will be for their advantage to do so P — They 
are certainly under no obligation. 

1436 1 . 'I'hey do not continue the cultivation from the 
belief that the Government has a power to compel them to do 
so P — Certainly not. 

14362. Canyon givens any figures showing to what extent 
oultivators are assisted by advances received from the Govei'n- 



ment inithe payment of their rents ? — The following data are 
compiled from the figures for the past five years : — 

(1) Average amount of opium brought in by cultivators, 

1,119 maunds. 

(2) Average area under cultivation, 7,284 acres. 

(3) Average payment made by advances, Ks. 43,76"/. 

(4) Average payment made at weighments, Es. 1,42,410. 

(5) Average payment made when accounts are being 

finally settled, It.'-. 32,132. 

(6) Total average payment to cultivators, Rs. 2,18,302. 

The average poppy-growing area with each cultivator, 
in the united provinces is stated to be 13 biswas, or ^f ths 
of an acre. In this district the average holding of the 
pOppy cultivator is even less. The average number of culti- 
vators during the past five years is 2U,033. This would 
indicate payments of a little more than lis. 10 per head. Ihe 
cultivated area of the district is in round figures, according 
to the returns of 1299 Jasli, 609,300 acres. 

14363. \\hy do you not take the English year ? — Because 
the h'asli year extends through two Knglish years, from the 
1st July to the 3Uth .June. All our revenue figures are 
compiled from settlements the lasli year, 'the area 
under poppy, therefore, is only about 1'2 per cent, of the 
total cultivation, and the payment actually made by Govern- 
ment for opium handed in at the weighments (which, 
it should be noted, is only a portion of the profits realised by 
the cultivator) represents in monej' value nearly one-sixth of 
the total revenue demand, cesses included, of the whole 
district. I'he relation which the poppy crop bears to the 
revenue demand may be still further illustrated from thfe 
figures of two (. ourts of Wfl,rds' estates situated in this dis' 
trict. I have had them collated for the past five years. The 
Kurwar estate on an average has 170 acres under poppy 
cultivation. Its revenue demand is roughly speaking 
Ks. 40.000 fexclusive of cesses). The poppy crop, therefore, 
valued at'Rs. 50per acre, is worth about one-fifth of the 
amount paid to Government by the estate. Similarly in the 
Ham pur estate I would calculate the value of the crop as 
one-sixth of the revenue demand. To go down to a lower 
unit still. Only a few days ago in course of inspection I 
came across a village with a large colony, of M uiaos, the 
chief poppy cultivators in this district, in which about 50 
acres were devoted to a poppy crop, worth, I should say— for 
the land was exceptionally good — almost as much as the 
whole revenue demand at present fixed on this pmperly, 
There is no doubt that with the exception of tobacco the 
poppy crop is the most valuable grown. Were its cultiva- 
tion prohibited the consequences to landloids and tenants 
would certainly be serious. The land now let for poppy- 
growing as a rule fetches higher rents than much of the 
similarly situated land in the district. Tids, however, is for- 
tuitous. The bulk of the poppy cultivation here is in the 
hands of Muraos, and by virtue of their caste and industry 
they usually pay higher rent than other cultivators do. 
Whether they would still be able to do so if poppy-growing 
were stopped is another question. Personally 1 am inclined 
to think they would find it difficult. The ground now de- 
voted to poppy would for the most part have to grow wheat, 
a crop in many respects not nearly so valuable. In the two 
estates above mentioned thrce-fi fths of the poppy cultivation is 
in the hands of .Muraos. Ahirs and l^rahiuans are the only 
other castes who cultivate to any appieciable extent. Cane 
would rarely take the place of poppy in this district. Indeed, 
in Pari; ana .Jagdispur, now a large poppy-growing tract, the 
growth of cane is interdicted. M oreover, profits from cane 
cultivation in this district compare unfavourably with those 
derived fi-om poppy-growing. 1 he existence of the preseht 
system of poppy cultivation enormously facilitates the pay- 
ment of rent, and ergo of revenue too. In some villao'e, 
most of the tenants keep a little of |^such land as a rent-pay 
ing crop. If a cereal were to be grown instead, the landlord 
would of course reap the benefit of straw in manorial dues, 
of which ho is now deprived ; but this would not go far to- 
wards compensating him lor the security he now possesses 
that his rent will be paid up punctually, and the inevitable 
tahsili dun duly met. 

11364. (Chi'i' man.) W hy do Muraos pay higher rent than 
other cultivators ?— I hey are more industrious. They are 
like the Koeris and Kachis ; they are mostly garden culti- 
vators. 

^ 14365. Is the higher rent a rent paid for a better descrip- 
tion of land? -The land is generally the best in the whole 
village. 

14H66. {Mr. Pease.) You said there had been a consider- 
able decrease in your district ; was that voluntai'y, or be- 
cause the ryot found it more profitable to grow other 
crops ?- I'erfectly voluntary as far as I am aware. 

14367. It was not because the licenses were withheld P — 
Certainly not. 
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14368. ( Vr. Wilson.) We do not ail quite understand 
ttese arrangements. You are Settlement < ffioer ; are you in 
any way connected yfiih tie Opium D«paitment ? — No ; not 
in the least. 

14369 . You have given us a number of details about the 
Opium Department ? — I got them from the Opium Depart- 
ment generally- 

14370. They have not come to your special notice excqit 
|or the purpose.'i of this enquiry P— Hot in their present 
form, but »s a Settlement Of^oer any details affecting cul- 
tivation to such an extent as opium does would necessarily 
come under my immediate notice; but it certainly is not 
my department. 

14371. Can you tell us whether, in the case of this large 
reduction to which you have referred, the zemimlnrs oi' 
tjijukdars i educed th;e n-nts when the people cessed to 
cultivate opium ? — Not that I am aw?.i« of. 

14872. With regard to the last phrase you used, may I 
^sk the meaning of "tahsili dun ; " is dun the same asjthe 
English word ?— Yes ; the tahsjl,! dun is the Chuprassi 
sent from the sub-divisional head-quarters of the district 
to collect ths revenue. 

14373. Then it really means the inevitable revenue Re- 
mand ? — Yes, the tax-gatherer. 

14374. I do not quite understand how yon get at Oawn- 
pore as showing the highest average consumption ; we have 
before us a table furnished by Mr. Stoker from which it 
would appear that Lm-know is consideiably the highest and 
that Cawi'pore is the third on the list ?— 1 had other figures 
before me for the whole provinces. 

14376. I 'iin you give them ? — I have not got them here. 

14376. Have you known of any action in lonneotion with 
an increase in the price of opium leading to bloodshed ? — 
I sq.iii that Oil the strength of Mr. Driberg's evidence 
yhieh I read sis reported in the Pioneer. 

14377. You are aware that that has since been refuted ? — 
I am not aware of it. 

14378. Yon have said that this considerable falling off 
during the la^'t eight years is connected partly with profits 
and also with other causes : what other cause P— Another 
cause would be that the tenants thought they had not re- 
ceived as mnch money for their opium as they ought to 
have received, and in some instances, having been paid too 
5(iuch, when the accounts came to be settled they had been 
^l^Jled on to refund the excess paid to them. 

14379. Was there a feeling that they had not been paid 
enough ; do you mean that the price profe.'^sedly paid by 
the (government was inadequate, or that tliere had been 
some duductions which they thought improper ? — I must 
explain the system on which they are paid. They are paid 
for a certain consistency of the opium which cannot be 
ganged until it goes to the factory, nnd if it has been 
gauged higher than it actually turns out to be afterwards, 
instead of getting an additional amount of payment when 
the acounts are settled they are called upon to refund 
what has already been paid if they have been paid too 
much. That is what I referred to ; but of course cases like 
that would be rare. 

14380 Am I right in believing that the consistence of 
the individual cultivator's opium is not so ascertained, but 
the consistence of the opium from a particular village or 
district? That is a question which concerns the Opium 
Department only on which I have not such information as 
to enable me to give an answer. 

14381. It is impossible to compare the cultivated area in 
a particular year which you specify with the average cul- 
tivation for the past five years P— I will give figures* 
showing the number of cultivators for each year and the 
area under cultivation for each year. 

143S2. You have said that the Ahirs and Brahmins are the 
only other class who cultivate to any extent : have I rightly 

* NOTB.— The following figures were sub^eijue ntly furnished by the 
witness : — 



Number of poppy cultivators 

Cultivated area of the dis- 
trict in acres . 



Irr THB SULTANPUE DiSTEICT FOB 



1888-89. 1889-90. 1890-91. 1891-92. 1892-93. 



20.055 
612,634 



22,608 
616,035 



21.689 
608,228 



19,772 
809,291 



16,041 
611,498 



Average number ol poppy cultivators during the past five 
years .• ,•..-.. 20,033 

Average area of the district under cultivation (in acres) 
4uring the past five years 611,63? 



understood that the Brahmins do not do the more laboriou* Mr. W. W- 
work, and that the women of their families do not do anj Srommgff' 
work? — i\o. ■ ■ ' 

14383. 'I'hey employ hired labor? — Yes. ' 

14384. (Mr. Mowbray.) With regard to the figures at 
Cawnpore, are they the figures of the town or district ? — 
'J'he whole district. 

1438.5. Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) Have you had to deal 
with districts where the poppy was not grown P — Yes. 

14386. Have you compared the condition of the cultivators 
of those districts with the conditions of those where 
poppy is grown ?— That is a difiicult thing to do. The dis- 
trict I have in my mind where poppy is not grown would he 
Saharanpur for example, and, I think, Bulandshahr also; 
there canal irrigation is extensive, whereas in ' other dis- 
tricts like Sultanpur, Azimgarh and such districts where 
poppy is grown there is no cfinal irrigation ; so that it is 
difficult to make any contrast. 

14387. Have they another advantage? — They have another 
(sompensatiiig advantage. 

14388. In the same tract of the country where poppy is 
grown, some cultivators do not grow it at all, and have no 
other compensating advantage. Have you been able to 
make a comparison in their case P — Not of the kind you 
suggest. 

14389. {Mr. Fanshaioe.) You state that wheat would have 
to be substituted for poppy in the Sultanpur distiict ; that 
would be a crop of a much less valuable character, would it 
not ? — Yes, less valuable pecuniarily. 

14390. We have been told that cereals as a rule would not 
be substituted for poppy because the class of land on which 
poppy is grown is very valuable, and therefore it would not 
pay as a rule lo put cereals upon it. Is there any special 
reason for saying that wheat would be sown in the Sultanpur 
district ? — Because I think it is the next most valuable crop 
which people would ordinarily cultivate after giving up 
poppy. 

14S91. Circumstancesof course differ indifferent districts, 
but in this district you would put wheat before potatoes or 
sugarcane or tobacco as a substitute for poppy ? — As a sub- 
stitute owing to the circumstances of the case. 'I'he growth 
of sugarcane, tobacco, potatoes and crops of that kind is 
regulated by the wants of the people. You cannot overcrow 
those things ; they would be of no value if you grew more 
than is absolutely wanted.' 

14392. The question would depend largely on the local 
market? — Yes. 

14393. Therefore in this district, wheat would be the next 
valuable crop, in the local circumstances, to take the place of 
poppy ? — In my opinion. 

14394. Would that wheat he for export P — Not in the 
Sultanpur district. \^'e are not on the line of railway. 
We are so far untouched by railway communication. 

14395. Is it the case that in fixing the amount of Govern- 
ment revenue you look directly to the rents paid as distin- 
guished fi'om ihe class of soil ?— The orders of the Government 
now are that the assessment should be made solely on the 
declared rents. 

14396. The rents uo doubt are fixed with reference to 
the soil to some extent ? — Certainly. 

14397. The fact that poppy is grown is indirectly taken 
into account in fixing the Government revenue P— It is 
taken indirectly into account along with other considera- 
tions ; it is a factor which assists one in coming to a conolu- 
sion as to what the assessment would be. 

14398. If the cultivation of poppy were prohibited the 
consequences to landlords and tenants would be serious and 
I should like to know whether you think, that, as an equitable 
measure, compensation should be paid to them P — Compen- 
sation ought to be paid, because there would be a certain 
amount of reduction in the income both of tenants and land- 

14399. Am I right in understanding that the prohibition 
of poppy would aifect injuriously an industrious and poor 
class of tenants : is that your view ?— Certainly it would. 

144(10. Is it the case that you regard these advances for 
poppv cultivation as being something of the nature of an 
aericulturalloan ?-It serves that purpose undoubtedly. 
It comes just at the time when money is most wanted and 
no doubt immensely facilitates the payment of the rent due. 

14401. You say that in " pargana Jagdispur, now a large 
noppv-growing tract, the growth of cane is interdicted : is 
that for sanitary leasons ?— No ; it is because the pargana 
is populated for the most part by Bhale bultans : a caste 
of people amongst whom the cultivation o^ 
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strictly prohibited. It is a mere caste prejudice. They 
will not live in tiled houses, and they will not make 
masonry-weUs. 

14402. You say that the Mahomedan is. generally speak- 
ing, an ahler man than a Hindu . do you mean a .Vlahomfdan 
Eajpiit is abler than a Hindu Kajput ? — I was thinking 
solely of pure Mahomedans, — Mahomedans of true 
extraction. 

144ti3. !'ut even such Mahomedans are not better cultiva- 
tors, are they ? — I was not thinking of cultivation at aU.. I 
was merely giving an opinion of tlie two, as Mahomedans 
are such large consumers of opium. 

14404, {Mr. )nison.) I do not quite understand the ques- 
tion of settlement. Is the settlement finished, or is it 
revised from time to time ? — A temporary settlement in 
these provinces and Oudh lasts usually for 30 years, and it 
js revised at the end of 30 years if necessary. 

141.05 Is the 3o years constantly running out in diflrer- 
ent places ? — Constantly : it is running out from district to 
district, from year to year. 

1440H. And as it runs out in the various districts it is 
your duty to readjust it ? — T,o revise it if ordered. 

14407. Where you find that poppy has gone out of cultiva- 
tion, do you make a reduction? — So far as I have yet 



done settlement work I have made no reduction in a case of 

that kind. 

14408. You have given us figures showing a falling ofi 
during the last eight years, amo anting to about one-third P — 
Yes. 

14409. You have said that the money comes in at a 
convenient time of the year for the payment of the land 
revenue : is that another way of saying that the land revenue 
has been fixed at such a time as would be convenient for 
poppy payments P — For the payment of rent, not for the 
payment of land revenue. That is an entirely different 
thing. 

14410. Is it another way of saying that the time for the 
payment of rent is fixed at the time when money will be 
coming in ? — It is right to say that they happen to coma 
about the same time. I would not on any account be ure- 
pared to say that one was fixed merely to accommodate the 
other. 

14411. Is it a pure coincidence ? — So far as I am aware, it 
is merely an accidental coincidence. 

14412. It seems natural that the landlord should try ta 
get his^rent at a time when he knows the tenant wiU. be in 
possession of ready money ? — Most natural. 
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14413. (Chairman.) I believe you are a member of the 
Lieutenant-Governor's Council, Honorary .Magistrate, 
Government Pleader of Oudh, and Public Pro»,ecuter in 
the Court of the .Judicial Commissioner of Oudh? -Yes, 
and I may also add that I am a member of the Talukdars" 
Association, called the British Indian Association of Oudh, 
of which the .Mahiiraja of Ajudhia who gave evidence 
yesterday is President. 

14414. Can you give us your impression of the effects of 
taking opium upon those who use it ? — .\ moderate use of 
opium does in no way affect the moral and physical condition 
of the consumers. On the contrary it acts as a check 
to several diseases originating from bowel complaints and 
rheumatism. But when it is used in excessive quantities — 
and what is there under the sun the excess of which does 
not lead to pernicious results — it does affect the physical and 
intellecUtal condition of the consumers ; but in no way, so 
far a~ my experience goes, does it lead to moral degradation. 
From my experience as the Public Prosecutor in the High 
Court of tlie Province of Oudh extending over ten years I can 
assert that not a single capse came under my notice in which 
the consumption of opium has directly or indirectly led 
to the commission of crime. 

14415. What is the rule with Mahomedans as to the 
consumption of opium ? — Among the Mahnmcdans the 
consumption of opium is not reliu'ionsly prohibited. Any 
proliihitivei measure would he inflicting a great hardship 
on them and would open the door to a very large con- 
sumption of alcohol — which is by bo means desirable. 

14416. What do you say as to opium-smoking ? — Opium* 
smoking is a thing which, in my opinion, should be prohi- 
bited. Not only should licensed opium-smoking shops be 
closed, but prohibitive measures should be introduced to stop 
opium-smokiog in private places as well. 

14417. Turning to the ancient literature of the subject, 
how is opium regarded by the old writers ? — It is regarded 
as a thing which is considered as a panacea for all evUs ; 
there is a verse from a celebrated writer. Amir Khusro of 
Delhi, which says that '' opium is the mother of recovery ; 
though it is an ailment it is a panacea for all evils" 

14418. As regards the disposition of the people to bear 
additional taxation, we have heard from many witnesses, 
and I suppose you would confirm it, that they would not 
like to bear such additional taxation in order to provide 
for the loss of revenue from the cessation of the sale of 
opium ? — No. 

14419. With regard to the arrangements under what is 
called the Bengal monopoly system, would you confirm 
what hMS been told us by others " 
to the eultiv.itors to pay 

advances are made at the very best time, i.f. in Se)itember 
andOotol)er and in April and May, periods when the tenants 
have to pay their rents, so that there is not the trouble of 
borrowing money from the village money-lenders, which 
would cost them 50 or even 100 per cent, inteiest. 

14420. You have a large body of tenants ; what is their 
•pinion as to the policy of prohibition of the cultivation of 



)thers that the advances are a help 
their rents ?— They are. These 



poppy ?— 1 have examined these tenants as a landlord- 
altogether about 2O0— and 1 had the opportunity of putting 
the question to about lOo, and all of them expressed the 
opmion that it should not be prohibited ; that it was advan- 
tageous to them. 

14421. (Mr. Fease.) Have any of your tenants volun- 
tarily given up the produce of the poppy ?— When the 
produce was not good they gave it up only on that ground— 
and not that other crops would prove more profitable. Two 
yeai's acfo there was a hailstorm and the result was that the 
fields on which poppy was grown were destroyed and the 
next year many of them gave it up. 

14422. (Mr. Wilson.) Is the city of Luoknow notorious 
for its opium-eating and smoking population ? — Yes, 
especially the Mahomedans. 

14423. How do you account for that .?— This has been 
going on fi-om the time of the vi ah.imedan Kings, since the 
place was under native rule, md the cultivation of ojiium 
was as free as it could be. Sometimes it happens, especially 
among the richer portion of the ilahomedans, that they 
commence taking opium for other purposes than as a 
medicme. 

14424. What other purposes ? — For prolonging sexual 
pleasure. 

)4425. Y''ou say that it is not religiously prohibited? — 
No, it is not, because it is not considered as a stimulant, as 
nasha. 

14426. You have referred to English sentimentalists, I 
suppose you know that the persons whom you so caU are 
really anxious that India should nut have to bear more 
taxation P — The question is whether that is practicable. 

14427. {Mr. MoKhray.) Have any of your ryots who 
have given up poppy cultivation in a bad season taken to it 
again P — Yes, next year. 

14425. Y"ou say that in your opinion prohibitive measures 
should be introduced to stop opium-smoking in private places, 
would you extend that to private houses ? — I would, because* 
in my opinion, opium-smoking is very injurious to health 
and to the moral condition. 'I'bat is not only my opinion 
but it is the opinion of all friends whom I have consulted. 

14429. Do you think it would be possible to pass a law 
that nobody should be allowed to smoke opium in his own 
bouse P — It would be possible to pass the law, but the 
question is hew the law would be put into force. I have 
not thought out what prohibitive measures should be adopted, 

or in what way they should be enforced. 

14430. You recognize that it would be a very delicate 
matter ? — Of course. 

14431. Without having exactly considered the difficulties, 
you are of opmion that if it could be done it should be 
done ? — Yes. 

14432. Can you compare the conditiou of those cultivators 
wbo have grown poppy and those who grow poppy P— -Those 
who grow poppy are very punctual in the payment of tbeir 
rents — at least we have greater facility in realizing our 
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rent from them than from those who do not cultivate 
poppy. 

14433. Have you recourse to the law to recover your 
rents from the other cultivators P — Sometimes I have. 

14434. But not with poppy cultivators P — No ; they pro- 
mise tliat tliey will pay their rent as soon as tliey receive 
their money from the Government. I generally send my 
agent with tbem ; he goes to the fai^tory, and he realizes 
from them as soon as the money is paid to them. 

14435. From that you conclude that the poppy cultivators 
are in a hetter condition than those who do not grow 
poppy ? — Because they have not to pay any interest for 
their money. 

14436. Is there any diHerence hetween the conditions of 
the two ? — Yes, generally the tenants who grow poppy appear 
to be more comfortable in their circumstances than those 
who do not. 

14437. {Mr. Fanshawe.) I understand that the use 
of opium, as far as your experience goes is generally a 
moderate use ? — Yes. I may add that the total population 
of some of my villages in which I have been is about 3,000 
of the cultivating class, and I fourd that only about five 
or six persons were in the habit of taking opium. 

14438. You also say that the habitual use of opium fre- 
quently begins with disease ; is not that the case P — That is 
what they say. I have not personal experience, but that is 
what I have been told by the cultivators and those with 
whom I have conversed on the subject. 

14439. From that we may take it that the medical and 
the non-medical use of opium are very closely allied P — So 
it appears. 

14440. As regards Mahomedans, it is understood that, as 
a practical rnle of life, they are not forbidden to use 
opium P — Yes. 

14441. (1/ie Maharaja of Barbhanga.) In case the 
cultivation of opium is prohibited altogether, do 
you think that the landlords ought, according to strict 
equity, to get some sort of compensation ?— I think they 
should, because the settlement is made on the understanding 
that there shall he no restriction whatever with regard to 
the crops to be grown on these fields, and it will in some 
way afiect the rent rolls of those villages in which poppy is 
grown. . 

14442. Are the rents settled by the Settlement OfiBoer ae- 
cording to the crops grown, or whatP — In a certain measure. 

* The witness 
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14443. The Bengal and the Behar system of settling the Ti^f, ^gn. Srt 
lands according to the quality of the land is not in vogue Mam Bai 
1" this province P — Here three things are considered, first 
the vicinity of the land to the village site, another is the 
nature of the crops grown on it, and the next in the facility 
with which it can be watered. These aie the three condi- 
tions taken into consideration in making the settlement. 

14444. Do you think that the prohibition of the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy wiU be a hardship P— Yes. 

14445. On the landlords as well as the tenants P— Yes. 

14446. What is the price per seer now paid to the ryot P — 
In my district it averages from Bs. 3^ to 6. 

14447. When were these prices last fixed P— I put the 
question only for the last three years, and for that period 
this has been the average price. I cannot give the exact 
date when it was fixed. 

14448. If it is proved that for the last 7 or 10 years 
prices have not been changed, do you think that the time 
has now come to increase the price, considering that there 
has been a rise in wages and in the price of food throughout 
all India P— I think the price should be increased. 

14449. {Mr. Pease.) Do you think the ryots prefer'grow- 
ing poppy at the present prices to any other crop P — Yes, 
because in the case of poppy they can be sure of a quick 
return as the Government is the purchaser. In other cases 
they cannot be sure of a sale in the market, and the prices 
may fall. They cannot expect a sure return in case of 
other crops as they can in the case of the poppy. 

14450. Taking all considerations into account they prefer 
poppy to other crops at present prices P— Yes. 

14451. When your agent takes the ryots to the factory 
for them to receive their allowances, is tho money paid by 
the Government Agent direct to the ryot, or is it handed 
to your agent P— Of course it is poid directly to the ryots. 
The agent cannot get it from Government agent. It is a 
private understanding between the agent and the ryots 
that they will pay the money to him as soon as they get it 
from the Government. 

14452 You say the agent takes them to the factory and 
receives the money from them there P — When they go to 
the factory at stated periods to realize the money from 
the Government, the agent accompanies them, and he 
realizes the money from them there. 

withdrew. 
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14453. {Sir James Li/all.) I believe you are a Pleader and 
Chairman of the Municipal Board, J*'yzabad, and Honorary 
Majfistrate P— Yes. 

14454. Will you state what professions you have followed 
leading to the positions you now occupy P — After serving 
the Government for about 12 years in the capacities of 
Settlement Head Clerk, Translator, Deputy Munsarim and 
Tahsildar. I commenced piaetising as a Pleader in Oudh 
from the year 1875. At piesent in addition to my ordinary 
avocation as a Pleader 1 also perform the duties of an 
Honorary Magistrate and Chairman of tiie Fyzabad 
Municipality. I also possess some landed property in the 
Fyzabad District. All that I have to state on the opium 
question is based on my personal experience. 

14455. Have you had any personal experience of opium- 
eating P — 1 do not eat, drink, or smoke opium, nor does 
any member of my family do it. 

14456. What is your exporlence as to the opium habit 
among other people ? — The consumption of opium is not 
common among the people residing in the mofussil of 
Fyzabad. In the towns of Fyzabad and Ajudhia the drug is 
consumed more by the Mahomedans than by the Hindus. 
Opium-conaumers who cannot alFord to get good diet gene- 
rally become very lean and pale : and lose their energy and 
spirit and gradually become very idle. In my opinion the 
moderate use of opium is not harmful, and I know a good 
many persons enjoying good health, good appetite and per- 
fect energy by the moderate use of the drng. I am also of 
opinion that its use does not produce harmful effects either 
physically or morally. Opium-eater.s are generally sober 
and quiet, and, as such, are less capable of committing crime 
than those who use liquor. 

14457. You say that people enjoy good health, good ap- 
petite, and energy by the moderate use of opium : do you 
mean in spite of the moderate use of the drug?— I have 
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seen persons who take a very small quantity every day, and ^°"' "t Ch and. 
I see them enjoying good health and a good appetite. 

14458. Do yon mean that it does not interfere, or that it 
actually gives them good health : which is your opinion P — 
I think it does give them good health. 

14459. It improves their health P — Yes. 

14460. You say that opium-consumers wlo cannot afi'ord 
to get good diet generally become very lean and pale : do 
you mean that of excessive opium-consnmers or of any 
particular class o£ people, such as underfed people P — Of 
course excessive consumers. 

14461. What, in your opinion, would the people in India 
think of prohibitive measures ? — I am strongly of opinion that 
the people of India will never be willing to bear any farthing 
of the costs of prohibitive measure. In fact, they will not 
like such measures being taken at all. Such measures in my 
opinion wiU be taken in the light of a great calamity, 
especially by the poor opium-eaters. 

14462. What is your opinion about the prohibition of 
opium cultivation P — India being an agricultural country, 
the cultivators, whose chief source of income is from the 
poppy cultivation, will suffer if its cultivation is prohibited 
or restricted. Its cultivation costs less labour and money, 
and the outturn from the sale of opium, juiceless poppies, 
seeds and leaves and flowers is much more than any other 
similar crop. It is in my experience that poppy cultivators 
pay their rents more regularly than a good many other 
tenants, and consequently the landholders wOl also as a 
class not like the total or partial prohibitio n of this crop. 

14463. What is your opinion of the habit ofopium-8mok- 
ing P — I am against the licensed shops of chandu and madak. 
If these shops be not completely closed on account of some 
financial difficulty, their number should on no account be 
increased. I would not allow any new shop for the sale of 
chandu or madak in any town, village or locality where no 

Q 
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Balv, suoh shop has ever existed. Any prohibitive measure in 
Qohul Chand. this respect wilL, I am sure, be hailed by every well-wisher 

n T^ ',onA 0^ India. 
11 Jan. 1894. 

14464. At present in this part of the country all the 

shops for the sale of chandu and madak have been closed I 
' think ? — Yes, I have heard that. 

14465. It is said that since the closing of the shops for 
the sale of madak and chandu and the saloons in which the 
p< ople used to smoke, a. great number of small private 
saloons have been opened in which people eat and smoke 
together ? — That is the case. 

14466. Do you think on the whole that if that cannot be 
stopped, it is better than keeping open the public shops ? — 
I think it is better. 

14467. At any rate I suppose Government is not respon- 
sible for them P — Government of course is not responsible 
any more than it is responsible for those who indulge in 
liquors in their private houses. 

14468. {Maharaja of Darbhanga.) You say you have 
been in the Settlement Department for some time ; j ou 
wiU therefore naturally be able to help us a great deal with 
regard to the question of rents. One witness told us that 
the rents are fixed to a certain extent according to the 
crops on the land on which poppy is grown, that they are 
assessed at a slijthtly higher rate than the lands on which 
crops that yield less are grown : is that the case P — Yes. 

14469. Supposing a ryot refuses to pay this enhanfed 
rent, what procedure is taken by the Government P — The 
1 indlord of course will give the land to somebody else. 
The poppy crop is generally grown on first class land. 

14470. A witness told us that rent is to a certain extent 
fixed according to the crops on the land ? — In my opinion 
it is fixed according to the condition of the land, whether 
it is goind, or majar or pailo. 

14471. It i« not fixed according to the crops P — First 
class poppy crops are generally grown on first class land. 
It comes to the same thing whether it is taken according to 
the ci-ops or according to the conditions of the land ; both 
are considered, — the crop and the quality of the land. 

14472. Do you think it a fair system for the land to be 
assessed higher because poppy is cultivated in it ? — No. 

14473. As regards the rates at which the ryots are paid, 
may I ask what were the rates ten years ago ? — I do not 
know ; I have ascertained that they are now from Rs. 4 
to Es. 6. 

14474. You do not know when they were last fixed ? — 
No. 

14475. What is the staple food-crop of these parts P — 
Wheat and rice. 

14476. Has there been any rise in the price of those 
staple crops in the last ten years ? — Yes. 

The witness 



14477. Can you give us an approximate idea of the 
rise P — About 15 per cent. 

14478. Has there been a siniilar rise in wages P— Yes. 

14479. Do you not think that there ought to be a similar 
rise in the price of opium paid by the Government ? — Yes. 

14480. You are clear on that point P — Yes. 

14481. (Mr. Pease.) You say that cultivation requires 
less labour than any other simila,r crop?— Yes. 

14482. What crops are you comparing it with ?— Gram 
and wheat. 

14483. Do you mean to say that it takes less labour than 
wheat P — That is what I have ascertained from my ten- 
ants. 

14484. {Mr. Wilson.) I think you said that you con-, 
sidered the moderate use of opium to be positively benefi- 
cial ? — I cannot say that exactly ; but I have seen persons 
nsiiig small quantities of opium, and they enjoy good 
health and appetite ; they do not lose their energy, and they 
are not idle like those who indulge in the excessive use. 

14485. Did you not state that you thought it was actu- 
ally beneficial ? — It is said that those who take a little' 
quantity after forty years of age are helped in their 
health — it is said by those who are more experienced than 
I am. 

14486. (Mr, Mowhray.) Have you seen people reduced 
to poverty by taking opium ? — No, 1 don't think the opium 
tratfic has anything to do with the poverty of India. 
There may be very few of the whole lot of opium-consu- 
mers who spend almost all their earnings in purchase of 
opium. There are scores of Mahomedan families in 
Lucknow and Fyzabad, every member of which, including 
infants, use opium, and yet I have not seen any such 
family demoralized or become poor simply because of its. 
eating opium. 

14487. (Mr. Fanshawe.) You have spoken of the mo- 
derate use and also of the excessive use of opium : in your 
experience is the excessive use exceptional or not ? — It is. 

14488. (Sir James Lyall.) You were appealed to by thS 
Maharaja as a Settlement expert witness. There has cer- 
tainly been some difference in the evidence given to us as 
to whether the crop was taken into account in assessing 
the land value, or whether it was only the class of land : 
1 wish to know whether this is not the case, that revenue 
is mainly assessed on the class of land, but, inasmuch as 
we are not quite '•ert.ain whether the classification of land 
is correct, the Settlement Officer, in considerinjj the clas- 
sification and assessment, also looks to the return of the 
crops, and if be sees that a village has a great deal of poppy 
in it, though the area returned as first class land may ne 
rather small, he would probaiily conclude that the area i> 
really larger, and would assess something higher on that 
village ? — Yes. 

withdrew. 



Chaudhri 

Muhammad 

Azim. 



Chaudhei Muhammad AziM^called in and examined (through an interpreter). 

14496. To what race do you belong P — I am a Syad. 

14497. Is poppy cultivated on your estate P — Yes. 

14598. Do the cultivators like it ? — It is beneficial to the 
cultivators. 



14489. (Sir James Lyall.) I believe you are a Talukdar 
of the Hardoi District and Honorary M agistrate P — Yes. 

14490. How]far does the use of opium extend in your 
country P— It is not confined to any particular race or dis- 
trict. It is used by men of different races in all districts 
It is consumed more extensively in cities and towns than in 
villages. The use of opium afieots the moral condition of 
the people, but only when used in large quantities ; but it is 
not so injurious if good diet is taken. 

14491. What do people in India think of the habit of 
using opium p — The use of opium in large quantities is de- 
precated by the people of India, but its use in small quanti- 
ties is looked upon as beneficial. 

14492. What is the disposition of the people of India in 
respect to bearing any part of the cost in case of a loss of 
revenue ? — I he people of India will not, in my opinion, he 
willing to hear, in whole or in part, the cost of prohibitive 
measures. 

14493. What is your opinion about poppy cultivation and 
the degree to which it is a source of profit P — Poppy is 
largely cultivated. The present system of its cultivation is 
a source of great profit to the cultivators, and the zamindars 
can easily recover their rents from the cultivators. 

14495. What is the size of your estate P — I pay Es. 80,OCO 
revenue. 

14496. How many villages have you ? — 77. 



14499. We have heard of pressure being used by Govern- 
ment officials to prevent the cultivators giving up the cul- 
tivation p — There is no pressure. 

14500. It is not wanted perhaps P — No. 

14501. They doit of their own free will P — Of their own 
free will. 

14502. Will you tell us how much poppy is grown on 
your estates ? — I cannot give the exact amount, but it is 
cultivated in most of my villages. 

14503. Is there as much grown now as there was ten years 
ago p. — It fluctuates from year to year. 

14504. Is there as much grown now as there was ten years 
ago P — It is not less — if anything greater. It has some- 
what inci eased. 

14505. With which province of India are you acquainted ? 
— Oudh. 

14506. Any others P — I have heard of other provinces, but 
I only know Oudh. 

14507. Then when you speak of the people of India 3'ou 
mean Oudh P — Oudh and other Dritish Provinces. 



The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned.till to-morrow at 10-30. 
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At the Darus Shafa, Lucknow. 



FORTY-FOURTH DAY. 

Friday, the 12th January 1894. 



PBE8ENT : 



The Right HoNouEABLB LORD BEASSEY, K.C.B. (Chaibman, Pbesiding). 



Sib James B. Ltail, G.C.I.B., K.CS.I. 

The Hon'blb Sie Lachhmbswab Singh Bahadue, 

Mahabaja op Dabbhanga, K.C.I.E. 
Sie WiiLiAM RoBEETs, M.U. 
Mb. R. G. C. Mowbeat, M.P. 



Me. a. U. Fanshawe. 
,. Abthue Pease. 
>, Habidas Vehabidas Desai. 
„ H. J. Wilson, M.P. 

Mb. J. Peescott Hbwbtt, C.I.B., Seeretary. 



14508. (Mr. Pease.) Will you tell ns -what your position is 
in Lucknow ? — I am a joumdist, proprietor of two weekly 
newspapers, and Editor ; also a member of the Municipal 
Board. 

14509. What opportunities have you of knowing the views 
of the people of Lueknow P — As a journalist and a member 
of the Municipal Board I have to mix with all sorts of 
people. 

14510. What is your view as to the proportion of the 
Mahomedan population who consume opium? — In my 
opinion 50 per cent, of the Mahomedan population of the 
city consume opium. 

14511. And, of these what proportion are smokers? — 25 
per cent. 

14512. Have you observed what have been the effect of 
, the habit upon them P— In my opinion it has physically 

deteriorated them, and it has resulted in moral depravity. 

14513. Have any of the wealthier members of the com- 
munity suffered much through the habit P—'l hey have lost 
much of their property, and have become lazy. 

14514. Do you know several cases of that character ? — 
Yes, I have given five cases in my statement, and I can give 
more. 

14515. What is your view as to the effects of the opium 
habit upon morality ? — Opium-eaters are known to be the 
worst sort of men ; they are regarded as a lot of immoral 
rtieh. 

14516. Is the fact that a man is an opium-smoker in 
' moderation a reproach P — Yes, when he is called "aphimi" he 

is regarded as a low person. 

14517. Is it applied to persons who take opium in modera- 
tion, in small quantities ? — I know personally very few 
cases of moderate consumers. 

14518. You mean that persons who take in small quanti- 
ties gradually increase the dose P — Yes, after five or six 
years they generally become confirmed smokers and eaters 
of opium. 

14519. Do you find anything in books showing how the 
habit is regarded P —Books in the vernacular like CJmndo 
Namah, Aphim Namah, Madak Namah and others, which 
seU. every year by thousands, show the public feeling about 
these men, depicting the opium-eater as immoral, physical 
cowards and morally depraved. 

14520. Are these modem books P — They are old books, 
but they are printed in large numbers every year. 

14521. What was the view of Dr. Cleghom about the 
effect of opium on infant mortality ?— In the Municipal 
Keport of 1891 he said, " Another cause of mortality among 
children is the almost universal practice of giving infants 
opium. The habit is a most pernicious and dangerous one, 
and it is utterly useless. It is given through mistaken 
kindness and to save trouble." 

14522. Will you give us your view as to the effect of closing 
chandu shops? — As to chandu-emokvag I wish to point out 
that the closing of shops has done us no good. The 
Government has closed the deus, but chandu is still sold. [ 



Mr. Ganga Peas ad Vaema called in and examined. 

Mr. Ganga, 
am told women of ill-fame have opened shops in their Prasnd 
private houses from which they supply chandu to their ^'"'ma- 
triends, and their houses have become a resort of persons of in -, — Too. 
ffl, T*"'- It '> 4''E''"lt fo'^Wgh officers to^get clue ^ -i!!!;^^^- 



of these houses, as it is a weU-known fact that like grog- 
seUers, the opium-smokers know how to purchase the good- 
wiJl of the police. Unless the Government puts a stop to 
tne sale ot cAaarfw no good result can come out of the 
closing of dens. 

14523. What is your view as to the course that the Gov- 
ernment ought to pursue ?— In my opinion it would be a 
blessing to my city if the Government stops the sale 
ot opium and strictly orders that none but those who 
require opium for medical purposes shall have it. 

14524. What do you say as to the effect of closing the 
tradeuponthepopulationp— The assertion that the aboli- 
tion of the opium traffic will result in a general discontent 
and disaffection amongst the opium-eating population is 
absurd. 

14525. (Mr. Wilson.) In the opinion you have expressed 
particularly in regard to the disgrace connected with opium^ 
eatmg, and also with regard to the entii'e abolition of the 
traffic except for medicinal purposes, are you expressing the 
general opinion of your friends and neighbours or only a small 
section of the people of Lucknow who share your views P— I 
think the majority of the opium-smokers themselves wiU 
agree with me. I had occasion to visit more than hundreds 
of opium-eaters only the day before yesterday, and not less 
than 50 of them agreed with me in expression of opinion. 

14526. What is your religion P — I am a Hindoo. 

14527. Are you connected with the Missionaries in any 
way ?— In no way at aU. 

14528. Do you know any of the Missionaries P— I know in 
my trade concerns the Eev. Mr. Craven, who is now in 
America. 

14529. Do you know Mr. Evans ?— Yes ; personally as a 
temperance man. 

14530. Do you agree with his temperance views P — ^Yes. 
And I promote those views as far as lies in my power. 

14531 You do not agree with his religious opinion P — No, 
and I also differ fiom some of his political opinions. 

14532. So that you are not under his influence P— In no 
way. 

14533. (Mr. Mowbray.) You have told us that in your 
opinion 50 per cent, of the Mahomedan population of the 
city consume opium ? — Yes. 

14534. I see in your printed paper that you say in regard 
to the pecuniary status of opium-taters that the highest of 
them are insolvent P — Yes. 

14535. You definitely state that 50 per cent, of the 
Mahomedan population of Lucknow are insolvent ? — I 
believe so ; 45 per cent, of them must be insolvent. At least 
if not declared so by the Court, in our private society we 
know that they are. 

Q3 
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Mr. Qanga 14536. I think yon told ns that yon do not know of snoh 
Prasad a case as a moderate use of opium : you say it is impossible to 
Vatma. use opium moderately P — Yes. 

12 Jan. 1894. 14537. It always proceeds to excess P — Yes. 

""""■ 14538. Do you consider that in aU oases it leads to excess P 

— Almost in all cases. 

14539. You are in favour of prohibiting the sale of opium 
except for mediciual purposes P — Yes. 

14540. You say in your printed statement that many guar- 
dians under the advice of foolish quacks give opium to their 
children : what do you mean by foolish quacks P — Those 
who are not licensed doctors. Hakims who have not read 
much of medicine books. 

14541. What do you mean by licensed doctors P — Doctors 
who have passed a medical examination. 

14543. Is there any register of what I may call medical 
practitioners amongst tiie Hakims and Kabiiajes P — I do 
not think so. 

14543. Then it would be open to anybody who did not 
agree with any particular Hakim or Kabiraj to caU him a 
foolish quack P — It is otily a matter of opinion. 

14544. In your judgtnent would it be safe to entrust the 
powers of recommending the use of opium for medicinal pur- 
poses to a class of persons of whom anybody might say that 
any number of them were foolish quacks P — I do not think 
it would be right to entrust to such men. The Government 
win have to prepare a register of good men. It will have 
to get local opinion or the opinion of the city to ascertain 
who are physicians of good reputation in order that they 
may be entrusted with the work. 

14545. Yon have told us of some places where yon are told 
chandu is sold : can you of your own knowledge tell us 
of any places where chandu is sold in Lueknow now ? — 
I have heard of five or six places, and one was in my own 
neighbourhood just below my wall. I heard five or six 
Fhandii-smokers used to come there every night and smoke 
with some women of iU-fame. 

14546. Did yon test it by going to the placeP— I heard it. 
I did not go personally, but chandu was smoked there. 

14547. I am asking is chandu sold P — I cannot give my 
own pursonal experience. 

14548. You have made a very general statement that "the 
" assertion that abolition of opium traflSc will result in a 
" general discontent and disaffection amongst the opium- 
" eating population is absurd," and you have told us that 
opium is consumed by 50 per cent, of the Mahomedan 
population of Lucknow. The population of Lucknow City 
is something over 2| lakhs ? — Nearly 3 lakhs. 

14549. I suppose the Mahomedan population is about 
half the city?— Nearly half. 

14560. And that wiU.be something like a lakh and-a-half ? 
— Over a lakh. 

14551. At any rate there will be something over half a 
lakh of opium-consumers P — Yes. 

14552. And I think when you went into detail as to the 
opinion which you represented, yon told us that yon had 
seen lately some hundreds of opinm-smokers P — Yes ; in this 
last week. I could not see women. 

14553. I wanted to know whether you thought that some 
hundreds of people that you have spoken to personally were 
a fair representative of the bulk of the Mahomedan con- 
sumers of opium in this city P — Yes, I do, since many of 
them were confirmed opium-eaters who move and mix with 
opium-eaters. They have expressed the opinion that they 
would regard the abolition of the opium traffic as a blessing, 
and they express not only their own personal opinion, but 
the opinion of those among whom they mix. 

Ii554,. {Mr. Saridas Veharidas.) Perhaps yon know 
that there are persons who at the age of 30 or 40 years 
first commence taking opium P — I do not personally know of 
such cases in Lucknow ; I believe they commence here at the 
age of 18 or 20, mostly for very bad purposes. 

14555. Therefore yon are in a position to say that they 
inciease the dose which they commence at the beginning, 
and they never stick to that which they commence with P — 
They do not if their financial status allows them. 

14556. Do yon apply this to Hindus also ? — No ; not to 
the Hindus. I know very few Hindus who are habitual 
consumers of opium, and their number will not be very 
large in this city. 

14557. Am 1 right that at 30 or 40 years of age they do 
not increase the dose P — I have no personal knowledge of 
Hindus who take to opium-eating in after-life. 



14558. As yon are a Hindu yon wiU tell ns whether 
opium is prohibited by the Hindu religion ? — I am not 
well versed in the Shastras, but I was talking to a Vaid 
who was versed in the Shastras, and he said the habitual use 
of opium is prohibited in the Shastras. That is only in- 
formation that I have heard from a Vaid. 

14559. That it is prohibited by the religious Shastras P — 
Yes. 

14560. Is opitun prohibited by our religion P— I have 
bet n told by another Pundit that in our religions Shastras 
t ere is no mention of such a thing as opium. 

14561. Is mention made of alcohol P — Yes. 

14562. Is it irohibitedP— Itis. 

14563. Yon would not like a Hindu then to drink ? — 
No. 

14564. Perhaps you would not object so much to a 
Hindu takintc to opium as you would to drink P — I would 
rather like the Hindu not to take any intoxicant, and if 
be requires stinjulant, he should rather take to drink than 
to opium, and I have my own special reasons for this. 

14565. Although alcohol is against our religion and is 
expressly mentioned, yon would prefer it to opium p — If he 
must take any stimulant, I should prefer he took alcohol of 
the two. 

14566. He must obey the Shastras ? — Yes. 

14567. Although opium is not expressly prohibited by our 
religion, you would prefer that a Hindu should take alcohol 
to opium P — I am told there is no mention of opium in the 
Shastras. If Hindus are to take any stimulant and go 
against the Shastras, I should prefer that they take alcohol 
to opium, but I wotdd prefer most that they should take 
nothing. 

14568. (Mr. Mowbray^ You said you had a personal rea- 
son P^ — Yes. 

14569. [Mr. Saridas Veharidas.) It is your personal opi- 
nion, not the opinion of the Hindus generally ?— I have not 
consulted my friends on the point. 

14570. Would you like to give your personsil opinion P— 
I think it reduces a man and makes him morally weak and a 
physical coward, and liquor does not bring about that result, 

14571. Have yon personal experience of this ?-~Yes, of 
some Hindus. 

1457;i. Then you know of Hindus who take alcohol ?— Yes, 

14573. And they are not worse than those who take 
opium P — No. 

14574. Are they better ?— They are better than Mahome- 
dan opinm-eaters. 

14575- (Mr. Fanshawe.) Would yon kindly tell me whether 
you think that you are competent to express an opinion on 
behalf of the Mahomedan community generally ?— I do, 
since I mix with them, and 1 have a large number of Ma- 
homedan friends. 

14576. Do you think that this enables you to express an 
opinion on behalf of the whole Mahomedan community 
of Lucknow P— In my own idea. 

14577. With reference to these private places in which the 
smoking of chandu now goes on, do I understand you to any 
that these private places have entirely sprnng up since the 
Government licensed smoking-houses were stopped P— Yes. 

14578. Am I right in understanding that yon wish to 
attribute the ruin, of which you have spoken, among the 
Mahomedan section of the inhabitants of this town largely 
to the opium habit p — Yes. 

14579. Is it not the case that a number of the Mahome- 
dan inhabitants who formerly found employment in 
connection with the Court and under the Ondh Kings, 
have lost that occupation and have not adapted themselves 
t" the new conditions of life ?— A very large number of 
Mahomedans left Lucknow after the mutiny and found 
work at Calcutta and other places. 

14580. Is it not the case that there is still a large number 
of Mahomedans connected with those who were employed in 
the seiTioe of the Oudh Kings, who have never adapted 
themselves to the new conditions of life ? — 1 think only in 
a very few cases. 

14581. Do you not think that there is some large section 
of what you may call idle and thriftless people in this 
towu P — Yes, and many of them have become idle on 
account of opium eating. 

14582. \ on attribute it directly to opium-eating P — Yes. 

14583. And to nothing else P— To nothing else. 
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14584. With reference to these hoolfs, such as Chandv, 
Namah and so on, can you kindly tell me the approximate 
date at which they were publisJ ed P — I cannot teU exactly 
the date, but I hnow they are being printed every year. 

14585. When were they originally published : you said 
they were old books P — I cannot give the exact date. 

14586. 10, 20 or 30 years ago P — Since the introduction 
of the press there has been a large oirc-ulation of these 
books. I do not know when they were first printed. 

14587. You said they were old bonks : will you kindly 
tell us what you mean by old books P — I think they were 
published as long as 25 or 30 years ago. 

14588. When you said they were old books, you had no 
accurate information on the snbieet P — No, 1 had no infor- 
mation as to the date of their publication. 

14589. Are you aware that for some time the sale 
of madak was prohibited in tliis province P — I am not aware 
of that. 

14590. Will you kindly tell me the number of sub- 
scribers to tho two papers with wliich you are connected, 
the Advocate and the Hindustani p — The Advocate has 
500 and the Hindustani aliout 400, and I may tell you 
at the same time that this is the largest circulation of any 
Indian political paper in the province, excepting those which 
are supported by the Government. 

14591. Do you declare the number of subscribers for 
the Post Offic3 privileged newspaper system ?— Yes. 

14592. Will you tell us the number you declared last 
quarter p — Through thfe Post Office I sent about 300 of 
the Advocate and about 35 in exchange, and we sell about 
150 in the city. 

14593. That makes about 500 p— Yes. The numbers 
declared for the Hindustani is about 275 outside and 35 or 
40 in exchange, which makes aoout 300. For Lucknow we 
publish about 100 copies. 

14594. Which are not distributed through the post ? — 
Not through the post. 

14595. (Sir James Lyall.) You said you are Editor of 
the Advocate P — Yes. 

14596. In October last a friend of mine in England 
handed me a copy of the Advocate for September the 8th, 
in which was published a letter sent to Mr. Hamid Ali 
Khan by Mr. Caine, M.P. May I ask you whether that 
letter was sent to you for publication by Mr. Hamid Ali 
Khan P — We all belong to a Temperance Association, and 
that was a letter addressed to Mr. Hamid Ali Khan in his 
capicity as a temperance advocate. Whether he sent it to 
me for publication or not, I do not remember. I cannot tell 
how it happened. I do not remember whether he handed me 
the letter for publication, or whether it was handed over to 
me for publication by the Temperance Society. 

14597. Is Mr. Hamid Ali Khan here to-day to give 
evidence ?— Yes, he is here. 

14598. (Chairman.) You have just told us that you are 
a member and, 1 have no doubt, an able and influential 
member of a Temperance Association P — Yes, I belong to 
that association. 

14599. It is one of the objects of that Association, as 
you have explained to us, to stop the sale of opium for 
other than medical purposes P — Yes. 

14600. You say that such a step as that would be a 
blessing to your city P — I think it would be a blessing. 

14601. Would you not make the same recommendation 
in respect of alcohol P— Yes, I would. 

14602. You pointed out to us that the closing of shops 
where eJiandv, was formerly smoked has done you no good ? 
—Yes. 

14603. The reason being that the regulation has been 
practically evaded by the smoking of chandu at unlicensed 
places P— Yes. 

14604. As a remedy for the evil of chandu-sTdokxa^, yon 
recommend that the (Government should put a stop to the 
sale of chandu P— Yes. 

14605. I understand the Government is not a seller 
actually of chandu but & seller of opium, from which 
chandu may be prepared, is that so P— When I wrote this I 
was under the impression that Government — 



14606. I do not want information from other sources j/^_ Ganaa 

Supposing the Government were to prohibit the sale of p^ 

chandv, or that it went even further and prohibited not Varm 

only the fale but the smoking of chandu, does not it occur ' 

to you that there would be quite as great a risk of a regn- 12 Jan. 1894 

lation of that kind being evaded P- 1 think that (he 

Government umier proper resulations can put a stop to the 
sale of chandu or to the illicit sale of chandv,. 

14607.^ Your experience in the case of the closing of the 
shops wliich sold chandu shows you, does it not, how difii- 
ult it is for Government by puhlic action, by laws and regula- 
tions, to control absolutely the conduct and actions of 
private individuals P— I am not aware whether the Gov- 
ernment sells chandu or not. 

14608. Do you not recognize generally how difficult 
it is for a Government by laws and regulations to control 
the private acts of individuals P— I think that the sale 
of chandu is in the knowledge of Government ; it is within 
the notice of Government officials that chandu is sold 
illicitly here, and if they can put a stop to the sale of 
chandu which is manufactured in the city— it must be 
manufactured by somebody in the city — if they can put 
a st(p to that, they can keep the snaoking of chandu under 
control. 

14609. You admit my general proposition, do you not, 
that it is extremely difficult for the Government to loUow 
a private individual into hi« own domicile, and there control 
his actions P— It is very difficult with regard to smoking, 
but not with regard to selling. I can give you more 
information on that to-morrow if you like. 

14610. Is it rot the case tBat the reform you wish to 
bring about is one which must come rather from working 
upon public opinion and bringing about an improvement 
i n the moral condition of the people by preaching and by 
influences of that kind P— Yes, but the Government can 
take away the temptations which are placed befoie the 
people. 

14611. (Sir James Lyall.) Chandu is not a vei-y 
difficult thing to make, is it P — I have no personal 
knowledge, but I can enquire. I know it is sold iiy some 
men and smoked by others. There is some preparation 
of the opium to go through ; it takes some time to prepare 
opium into chandu. 

14612. Your idea is that the making should be prohi- 
bited P— Yes. 

14613. And that a man may not even take opium into 
his own house and boil it and make c^owf^w P—i think it 
would be difficult, and only some men would be able to 
do it. Men who can get chandu for one pice would not be 
able to obtain it then. 

14614. If they wanted to smoke, would not they club 
together as long as the sale was not stopped and get a 
little opium P They could boil it and make it in their own 
house p — ^That is the reason I ask the Government to put 
a stop to its manufacture, (iovernment can stop that. Two 
hundred or more men could combine together. 

14615. We have been told that Government has stopped 
the manufacture by unlicensed vendors ?— But the Abkari 
Department of Lucknow knows where chandu is sold and 
miinufactured in the city. 

14616. Do you mean iUioitly inside people's houses P — As 
I have told you 1 have no clear conception liow this chandu 
is sold in the city. 1 do not know whether Government 
sells it or whether it is obtained from private houses, but 
there must be a manufactory somewhere. 

14617. (Mr. Wilson.) I want to know whether you have 
any knowledge as to the practice in this city in reference to 
the sale of poisons P— There are only two or three licensed 
shops in the city from which poisons can be had. One is 

■at Chouk, and there is another in Amenabad. 

14618. By whom are they licensed? -By the Deputy 
Commissioner of the place under a certain Regulation or Act. 

14619. Do you know at all what the object of the license 
is : I mean are purchasers obli}!ed to give explanations or 
anything of that kind P— My information is that nobody 
can get yellow arsenic without giving his name, his father's 
name, and the object for which he makes the purchase. I 
am further told that the Kegister is presented to the Collec- 
tor once a month. 



The witness withdrew. 
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Pandit Lakshmo Pehshad called in and examined. 



14620. {Mr. Wilson.) Are yon a Brahmo missionaiy P — I 
am. Brahmo missionary means missionary of the Brahmo 
Samaj — missionaiy of the Brahmo church. 

14621. Have you heard the evidence which has just been 
given by Ganga frasad Varma P — Yes. 

14622. Do you agree with what he has said as to the 
moral degradation caused by eating and smoking opium P — 
Yes, I do. 

14623. Do yon also agree as to what he has said about 
the physical injury caused by smoking opium p — Yes. 1 have 
a dispensary in my charge, and I have to visit poor patients 
generally in the country and in the town, and I have seen 
many diseases caused by opium, and I have treated them 
generally. 

14624. Treated them medically ?— Yes. 

14625. And it is your duty as a preacher to see these 
persons ? — Y^ea, the poor penple who cannot get help 
otherwise. 

14626. Have you had any personal experience in your own 

lamily ? — Yes. 

14627. What was it P — Of a child dying by opium. 

14628. By whom was that administered P — By my mother, 
He was my own brother, and my mother gave him a little 
opium to send him to sleep, and he died of it. 

14629- She gave him too much I suppose P— Not too much, 
1 think. I do not know the exact quantity. My mother is 
living ; she told me all about it. 

14630. Do you think that the use of opium as it is now 
distributed and sold by the Government is an advantage or 
disadvantage to this country P — It is a disadvantage alto- 
gether. 

14631. Would you be in favour of the prohibition of the 
pale of opium except for medical purposes P— Y'es, I am, 
although I do not think opium is even good for medical 
purposes. 

14632. Yon do not think it is any good as a medicine P — 
It may be in some cases, but not always. Jt is not a cura- 
tive agent. It only stupifies a man and makes him un- 
conscious of the disease, but the disease goes on increasing. 
1 have seen cases ol' that. 

14633. You would not object to its being sold for medica' 
purposes to such persons as it was necessary p — No. 

14.434. Would you think it there were some such prohibi- 
tory measure it would be desirable to make some exception 
and have some kind of register to permit the sale to those 
persons who have become so used to it that they may sufier 
seriously if suddenly deprived of its use P — If medical men 
certify to that fact I would have no objection to it, but I 
hear that in jails here the criminals do not get opium, and 
they do not die ; they generally improve. 

14635. You think it is a serious responsibility for the 
G overnment to sell opiu m in the way that is now the case ? 
— Ido. 

14636. {Mr. Monbray.) Can you tell me the number of 
the Frahmo Samaj community in Lucknow ? — It may be 
about 20. 

14637. I suppose you preach with a view to making con- 
verts among the other Hindus P — Yes, Hindus, Mahome- 
dans and Christians. 

14638. How long have you been a missionary in Luck- 
now ?— This time I have been here for more than two years, 
and before that I was also here. 

14639. .Asa missionary of the Prahmo Somaj P — Yes ; I 
have been a missionaiy for ten years. 

14640. In your absence I suppose there was another mis' 
sionary of the Brahmo l^amaj here after you went away and 
before you came back again P — No ; some lay members of the 
Brahmo Samaj worked here. 

14641. (Mr. Haridas Yeharidas.) You are a Brahmo 
missionary, is it the same Samaj which exists in Calcutta P 
—Yes; I am a missionary of the Brahmo Samaj. 

14642. Is it a fact that they do not believe in caste P — 
Yes, 

14643. They eat and drink freely P — Yes, but there may 
be some restrictions physically and morally. 

14644. As far as caste goes there is no restriction at all P 
-No. 

14645. By religion they do not take objection to the use 
of alcohol ?— No. 



14616. You do not believe in the Hindu religion so far 
as the prohibition of alcohol is concerned. Do you make 
any distinction between the use of alcohol and opium P — No ; 
I am against both. 

14647. Equally P — I think opinm more dangerous than 
alcohol, because it reduces the physical powers more than 
alcohol does. 

14648. (Mr. Fanshame.) I understand that you are a 
resident of the Hardoi district in Oudh ? — Yes. 

14649. {Sir James Lyall.) Are you aware that at present 
opium can only be sold by the few licensed shops ? — Yes. 

14650. And at a price which is very much above tost 
price ? — Yes. 

14651. And that it is very highly taxed p — I do not know 
thati; I have not a personal knowledge of it. 

14652. The vendors have to pay a very high sum for 
their license P — They may, but there are no restrictions ; 
any man can go and buy it. 

14653. But it is very highly taxed, is it not P — It may be, 
hut I have no knowledge of it. 

14654. Do not yon know that licensed vendors pay a very 
high sum for their licenses P — I have no personal knowledge. 

14655. You are aware that before the British Govern- 
ment annexed Oudh the cultivation of opium was free ? — 
I do not know that ;|,I have so manyjmissions to attend to. 

14656. (Chairman.) You are eq ually opposed to opium 
and to alcohol P — I am against both. 

14657. You recommend that the sale of opium should 
be restricted, and that it should only be permitted for 
medical purposes P — Yes. 

14658. Would you recommend a similar restriction with 
regard to alcohol P — Yes ; but it may be used as a medicine. 

14659. (Sir William Roberts.) You have practised medi- 
cine p — Yes. 

14660. Are you qualified, have you any diploma? — No. 

14661. Then you are a physician of your own appoint- 
ment P— Yes. 

14662. I think you said you had seen the use of opium 
produce diseases P — Yes. I have cases before me, and if the 
Commission likes I will bring them in. 

14663. Could you mention the diseases produced by 
opium P — I have seen paralysis with my own eyes. I have 
seen violent colic, constipation and con^iestioii of the brain. 
Besides that it vitiates the blood, and general derange- 
ment of the system is caused by it. 

14664. You have seen a case of paralysis produced hy 
opium F— Yes ; there is a case here in Lucknow. 

14665. That is a new discovery, I think ." — It may be ; I 
cannot say. 

14666. Have you known opium-smokers p — Yes, many 
but among the poor classes only. I have only a little time 
to go to the rich people. 

14667. Had they any disease ? — -Yes ; not everyone of 
them, but their blood is vitiated all round. 

14668. How do you know ? — You can teU them by their 
appearance ; their faces show it. 

14669. You can tell them by their appearance ? — Yes. 

14670. (Mr. Pease.) Are you a doctor P — I am not a passed 
doctor, but I am a doctor by biith, and I have also studied 
homoeopathy, not allopathy. 

14671. The members of your community are strongly 
opposed to alcohol, are they not, although it is not a matter 
of relegioD p — Yes, they aie. 

14672. You gave us your own feeling in the matter : can 
you teU us what is the general feeling with regard to 
opium P — 'Ihey do not like it, they hate the opium-eateis 
generally. Only yesterday an opium-eater came to me and 
asked me for something that would put an end to his life — 
he was so tired of lile. That was only yesterday morning. 

14673. Is a person who is an opium-eater regarded in tl e 
same light as a person who is notP — Not. 

14674. In what respect do they differ P — He is considered 
a very mean man. 

14675. (Mr. Wilson.) I want to understand exactly the view 
that is held in regard to alcohol by the Brahmo Samaj com- 
munity : do they permit the use of alcohol P' — Not at all, 
there is no permission or prohibition, but generally the 
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Brahmos hate all intoxicating drugs. Even totaoco is not 
taken by Brahmos generally, they hate it, 

14676. They object to all intoxicating drugs?— Yes. 

14677. And to alcohol?— Yes. 

14678. And a few of them use tobacco? — Avery few of 
them. 

14679. Tobacco is not prohibited ? — Nothing is prohibited 
openly, hut generally when a man takes alcohdl he is not 
allowed in the church. 

The witne fe 



14680. (Sir James Lyall.) You say that generally if a Fandit 
man takes alcohol he is not albwid in the church, would it Lahshmo 
be the same thing if a men took opium ?— I have never Fershad. 
seen a man who was an opium-eater in the Brahmo Samaj. ^^ j^^ 1894. 

14681. There are a great many high class Brahmos in 

Calcutta who take opium, and mir,^ of them belong to the, 
Brahmo Samaj, do they not P — I -i eak of Brahmos. If they 

took alcohol they would not be allowed into the church. 

14682. Yon hIso think that if tley took opium they would 
not be allowed into the church P- Yes ; I do. 

withdrew. 



Mr. Hamid Ali Khan called in and examined, 
14683. (Mr. Wilson.) Are you a practising barrister ?— 



14684. In this city ? — Yes ; and Advocate of the Judicial 
Commissioner's Court, Oudh, and Advocate of the North- 
Western Frovinces High Court. 

14685. Speaking generally, in the first instnnce, do you 
approve or disapprove of the use of opium P — I most em- 
phatically disapprove of the use of opium. 

14686. "When did yon first begin to hear of persons ad- 
vocating or justifying the use of opium P— When this 
Koyal Commission arrived in India. I never heard of any 
person before advocating the use of opium. 

14687. Is it your opinion that in the majority of cases 
opium is used for the purpose of lust P — Yes ; I have called 
it longevity of the enjoyment of sexual intercourse : staying 
power is what I meant to convey by the expression. 

14688. Is it the case that people begin at first with small 
quantities and gradually increase it ? — Yes ; those who take 
it for its staying power. 

14689. Speaking of the general use, do they take it in small 
quantities and gradually increase it until they become 
victims of opium ? — There are three kinds of people, you 
must clearly understand, who take opium— children, those 
who take it for its staying power, and those who take it for 
cold. Those people who take it for cold take it between the 
ages of 35 and 5U. 

14690. Have you any suggestion to make as to the best 
way in which this Commission can get evidence P— Yes ; by 
material evidence. There is indirect evidence in which you 
are now engaged, and material evidence as the law calls it. 
I think there is an abundance of material evidence in 
Lucknow— that is, looking at the people who take opium : 
that is what 1 call material evidence. 

14691. And if the Commision desired to do that, you would 
cive them some help P — Yes ; there are thousands of people. 
I can give up my cases to-morrow and the day after, any 
amount of time, and shall be very plensed to do so. If 
there is any doubt about this, jou can imprison me and put 
me in custody. 

14692. Do yon think it is very creditable to the British 
Ooverument to be carrying on this business p — Most shame- 
ful. 

14693. Yon think it is a cause of vice and misery to the 
people ?— Decidedly. 

14694. Is that your individual opinion, or do you think it 
is shared by a large rumber of the inhabitants of this city ? 

By almost every opium-eater in the city from Prince »nd 

Nawah down to the peasants. Everybody shares that 
opinion, even the opium-eaters themselves. 

14695. 1^0 you draw much distinction between smoking 
and eating ?— Smacking perhaps is more injurious than eat- 
ing, because the injury is of slow growth in the case of 
opium-eating. 

14696. Your evidence, however, mainly refers to opium- 
eating ?— Yes, so far as I have stated. 

14697 (Mr. Mowbray.) What is your age ?— I believe it 
is 34 ; it appeared in the Abkari number. 

14698. I suppose you have known people who consume 
opium all your life ?— No ; the best part of my life was spent 
in your country. I have Sf en them for the last nine years, 
since I retnmed to this place. I am a native of Amroha, in 
the district of Moradabad, and originally a resident of Delhi. 

14699. You do not mean to sui^gest to us that the habit 
of opium-eating or of opium-smoking is a thing that has 
been introduced by the British Government? —Not intio- 
dnced exactly. I do not think su. 

14700. You are aware as a matter of fact that opium was 
grown here before the annexation of Oudh by the British ? 
— Grown by the King ? 



14701. In the country ? — Yes, it is grown like anything 
else. 

14702. You told us that until this Commission landed 
you never heard anybody defend the use of opium ? — 
Never ; and perhaps I shall never again as soon as it is gone. 

14703. Can yon tell me whether you have heard people 
find fault with the use of opium p —Yes, everybody, even 
those who take opium. 

14704. How long does that go on, finding fault with the 
use of opium P— Ever since tbey took it. My personal ex- 
perience is only confined to nine or ten years. 

14705. And you recollect that there were as great faults 
found with the use of opium nine or ten years ago as there 
are now ? — That is so, so far as the evils of opium-taking 
are concerned ; they were as much denounced then as tliey 
are now, with this difEerence, that following the evidence of 
many witnesses I have come across many who defend the 
use of opium. 

14706. And that you never heard of till this Commission 
arrived?— Never. 

14707. Have you given a careful study to the opium ques- 
tion ? — In this manner : I am surrounded always by 
opium. eatersi if you call that a study ; I call it a very care- 
ful study. 

14708. You never came across any papers which had been 
read before Societies in England by Mr. Batten and Sir 
William Moore and others defending the use of opium ? — 
There may be those in England who defend the use of 
alcohol as well. 

14709. I did not ask about alcohol. I asked you whether 
yon were aware of those papers ? — No. 

14710. Then I may take it yon have not made a very 
careful study of the opium question ? — Yon may draw any 
conclusion you like. In my opinion, from coming into 
contact with the people and talking with them and from 
reading the evidence — 

14711. Yon at any rate have studied one side of the ques- 
tion ? — That may be your opjnion. 

14712. (Mr.SaridasVeharidas.) Perhaps you will ad- 
mit that the tendency of human nature is to take some stimu- 
lant — Yes ; I quite agree. 

14713. What is your religion? — I am a Mussalman. 

14714. You will admit also that all persons are not like 
you ; you will not take alcohol, that is a different thinff, 
but there are many people who like to take some stimu- 
lant P — I suppose so. 

14715. Then which would be more objectionable to take, 
opium or alcohol ? — I do not know at all. I do not know 
what those people would say. I cannot anticipate whether 
tbey would choose opium or alcohol. 

14716. If two men come to you,|one who takes alcohol 
and the other who takes opium, whom would you trust 
most ? — As regards what ? 

14717. In any transaction, if you had to deal with one 
of these persons, whom would you prefer P — If he was not 
in a tipsy state I would trust the man who takes alcohol. 

14718. And with regard to the man who took opium? — 
I do not think I could manage to get anything into his 
head if he were an opium-eater. There are millions ai.d 
millions here. You may say that I am one-sided, but it is 
very easy for you to see whether my statements are correct 
or one-sided. 

14719. I do not mean to say that, but between the two, 
alcoh ol and opium, as a Mahomedan, would you take objec- 
tion to alcohol more than opium P — As a Mahomedan we are 
forbidden entirely to take alcohol, but now they say that 
opium does not come under the head of alcohol, so it, is 
taken by Mahomedans, because it is put down under the 
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Mr. head of poison, and that is the only justification, but whether 

Bamid Ali it comes under the head of alcohol or not it is for the 
Khan. learned to say. 1 am not learned in theology. 

12 J»n. 1894'. 14720 Opium is not expressly prohibited by the 

' Mahomedan religion P — No ; but if it falls under the head 

of alcohol, it is decidedly prohibited by our religion as 
much as alcohol. 

14721. But you will admit as a lawyer that it is not ex- 
pressly prohibited P — If it falls under the heail of alcohol it 
IS decidedly forbidden, but if, as the majority think, it does 
not fall under alcohol, it is for the theologians to decide, 
not for lawyers. 

11722. But a Mahomedan would not have so much 
objection to taking opium, if he liked it, as he would to 
taking alcohol ? — Quite so, if he is of opinion that it is 
not alcohol. 

14723. {Mr. Fanshawe) Do T understand you to mean 
that there is no such thing as a moderate use of opium 
among the Mahomedan community P — With those who 
take it for what I call staying power there is no such 
thing, but with children and those who take it for cold 
1 believe there is snob a thing as a moderate use, but their 
number is very limited, confining myself all this time to 
Lucknow City only. 

14724. Is it not the case that the consumption of opium 
is excessive, especially among certain classes of your 
own community in Lucknow ? — Yes ; Mahomedans per- 
haps take it as a rule because they are fond of women. 

14725. I understand that in Lucknow you have a class of 
idle and thriftle.-ss men who were connected with the old 
Court ? — Yes ; they live upon the Wasika, the interest of 
money lent by the Kings of Oudh. 

14726. To the East India Company? — Yes; in the old 



14727. Is it not the case that a class of that kind, disposed 
to vicious habits, would be likely to run to excess in 
some form of indulgence or other P — It would depend upon 
the class. 

14728. I said a class of that kind : is it not probable that 
such a class would go to excess in some form of indulgence 
or other p — Yes ; if he takes it not for cold but for those 
distiiictious I have drawn. 

14729. We have an idle and thriftless class disposed tn 
vicious habits, and I ask whether it is not likely they would 
go to excess in some form of indulgence or other P — Yes. 
Decidedly, 

14730. Then you do not attribute their present condition 
directly or entirely to the use of opium P — It would be so. 

14 731. They take to opium as they would to anything 
else, to any kind of intoxicant or luxury, in excess P — 
Yes. I believe so. 

14732. You are aware that in Calcutta Mahomedans gave 
evidence of a very different character to much of y.mrs P — 
J bane uot been following. I hare been out a great deal 
lately. 

14733. {Sir oames Lyall.) What do you mean by "for 
cold:" you mean to a\ertchiUsP — ''Naslah "iswhat Imean, 

14734. Would it translate, "to avert chiUs"? — Kot 
exactly "chills." 

14735. To keep the system up P — People are affected here 
by disease called " Haslah," and it is translated, not strictly 
speaking, to very freely by "a cold." People generally 
suifer from it at the age of 4u upwards. 

14736. It is taken as a sort of stimulant in fact ?— No; 
as a medicine. 

14737. But even alcohol can be taken as a medicine and 
stimulant when people are decliniiig in strength p— So far 
as " Ivaslah " is concerned it is taken as a medicine, and not 
as a stimulant. 

1473f*. You say it is shameful for the British Govern- 
ment to carry on this business. Do you think it would be 
right to revert lo the old Oudh system of leaving the culti- 
vation free P — No. Total prohibition : make it pc'nal. 

14739. You think the present system is better than the 
old system P — I have said that Government never dealt 
with it under tlie old system. 

14740. Opium was much cheaper under the old system P 
— Yes, like everything else. Every article has gone up. 

1 1.741. But not like everything else, because otlier things 
are not taxed, opium is very heavily taxed P — That is no 
remedy ; yon might tax anything as much as you like. 



14742. But it is a fact that opium is very heavilv taxed, 
and has therefore gone up in price and is very much higher 
under the present system than it was under the old system 
—is not that an improveujent to a certain extent P — No. 
There is no prohibition. 

14743. Is it not an improvement P -No ; I do not consi- 
der it an improvement, because so long as it is freely used 
it is no improvement whether you tax it heavily for your 
benefit or not. 

14744. But npium shops are now few and far between, 
whereas formerly opium could be sold in any Banias 
shops P— Yes ; but fmm these remarks I gather you refer 
to the days of Wajid Ali Shah, the last King of Oudh, 
because you cannot be referring to the reijin of Mahomed 
Ali Shah, you must be referring; to the last King and during 
his reiiin this stimulant was taken and other thin}:« also, 
but people have been reduced to poverty, and this indulgence 
cannot have any reference now. 

14745. I am referring to a long time ago ? — Then I beg 
to differ, the trjide did not exist then. 

1474.6. What did exist P— There was no opium or any- 
thins like opium at the time. Opium wag not taken 
until the rei^n of Amjad Ali Shah. 

14747. {Sir William Roberts.) How lonp was that P — 
Twelve years. It would bring ua to 1836, 50 years ago. 

14748. {Sir James Lyall.) Are you aware thiit in the time 
of the Emperor Akbar it it. mentioned, that in the Province 
of Oudh, AUahaliad and some other provinces opium was a 
staple crop P— Yes, I am aware of that. 

]474y. Are you aware that at least 50 years ago the Ben- 
gal Government tried to extend its monopoly of purchasing 
opium to the Province of Oudh a^ d tried to do it by treaty 
with the Nawab of C>udh, and that the end of the attempt 
was that it was reported that the people of Oudh were so 
attached to their old custom of free cultivation and free 
trade in opium that it was impossible to get their consent 
to come under the Bengal monopoly p — I am not awaie of 
the treaty. 

14750. That was not a tref ty ; there was only an attempt 
to get a treaty ? — I am not aware of it, not even of the 

attempt. 

14751. You are a native of Delhi ?— My forefathers 
lived there, but we moved from there at the beginning of 
this century to Amroha. 

14752. Yon are not a native of Oudh P— Ore bianch of my 

family lives here. 

14753. Are you competent to state so positively as you 
have done what was the state of things 50 years ugo in 
Oudh P — I know that the Government never dealt in it. 

14754. You said theie was no cultivation, no use of opium 
in those days, in Oudh p — 1 never said completely no use — 
that was never the case. 1 meant, comparatively speaking, 
there was no use of it, barring that rei^n lo which I have 
already leferred, beoauae towards the^end or middle of that 
reign there was a good deal of opium, and other stimulants 
also. 

14755. Have you obtained that information from books 
or how p— With regard to the denouncing of opium the look 
" Afyoon Naman " by Khalil denounces it in the most 
unmeasured terms and in verses which I think could not 
be equalled. 

14756. When did Khalil live ?— About 20 years ago; he 
died after the mutiny. 

14757. Do you derive it from his poetry P— No ; it has 
been denounced. I cannot remember the books. 

14758. What authority have you for saying that 50 
years ago, in the reign of the previous Nawabs of Oudh, 
there was little or no use of opium P — 1 cannot recollect 
the names of the books, but I can tell from the general state 
of the reigns ol those Kings. 

14759. I asked your friend Mr. Ganga Prasad Varma a 
question about a letter from Mr. Caine, i!ll.P., to you 
which appeared in the ^rfaocaife of September ^th last. I 
should like to read the last sentence of the letter and ask 
yon a question [about it P — Perhaps you are aware that both 
1 and Mr. Caine vtere taken to task in the Fall Hall 
Gazette by an Anglo-Indian writer, or rather by a writer 
who called himseH Anglo-Indian. That letter in the Pall 
Mull was sent lo me by a friend in England wheie I resided 
for six years. 

14760. The last paragraph says : " I should like you to get 
ns up some reaUy good evidence on the whole scope of this 
enquiry. We ought out of this Commission to get some 
really important reforms in the administrative department 
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at all events. We ought to kill and bury tlie entire 
trade in the opium-smoking compounds. Of course the 
financial question is our great difficulty, and we in England 
thoroughly understand that if there is to be anything in 
the shape of absolute prohibition- we shall have to bear 
the main portion of the burden. Excuse a long letter, for, 
as you may well understand, ^^am much occupied. I have 
to write on this subject to about 130 of our correspondents 
in India "—is that correct P — Yes. 

14761. What do you understand by the phrase "we in 
England " ; did you understand the English people gene- 
rally or Mr. Caine and his friends P — I would not be so 
uncharitable as not to include men of all shades of party 
and religion. I have known the English character well 
during my six years' stay there. 

14762. You think it meant all the English people P — I 
believe so. I would not be so uncharitable as to put a 
narrow construction upon it. I am always putting liberal 
eoustruction upon words. It may be the drawback of my 
profession. 

14763. There are two ways of looking at it. You would 
like to put a liberal construction on it, but some people in 
England perhaps would put a narrower construction on it ? 
— They are quite welcome. 

14764. Your impression is that England would be ready 
to bear the main burden of the loss of revenue which 
would result from the prohibition of the opium trafBo P — 
Yes ; I do. 

14765. That would be a permanent burden, would it not P 
— It is not for any human being to say whether it would be 
permanent or not. I do not know what may occur in 
20 or 50 years hence — it may be only temporary. 

14766. If we had to pay two or three millions for 50 
years, it would be a very serious thing, would it not P— Yes ; 
it would. I rely too much upon the justice, equity and 
good conscience of England. 

14767. I am sure we feel very much the high opinion you 
have expressed with regard to the liberality of the English 
people P — I have expressed it over and overjagain in my 
books and articles. It is not the first time I have expressed 
it. 

14768. I suppose this letter of Mr. Caine's was a circular 
letter ? — I do not know. 

14769. [Chairman.) You are in favour of the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of opium for other than medical purposes ? 
— Quite so. 

14770. What is your recommendation with reference to 
alcohol? — Total prohibition as an orthodox Mahomedan. 
Although I appear more like a Christian, I suppose on the 
present occasion I am a very orthodox Mahomedan. 

14771. The harm done by the use of opium is a harm 
done, is it not, by the individual consumer to himself ? — To 
himself and to society by setting a bad example. 

14773. He does not do harm to society by acts of vio- 
lence ?— No. The poor fellow is deprived of all vitality 
to do acts of violence or harm to society. 

14773. It is a harm done to the individual himself ? — Yes. 
I may hove cite that there is a friend of mine living in the 
city, and a beggar, who is addicted to the use of opium, 
comes to him. He comes in the evening and he is told that 
he win be given " whatever the master may order," in a 
short time ; and sometimes it happens that the beggar is 
sitting there from evening to momins without knowing or 
having any idea of time or place or anything. I was told 
that by my friend. 

14774. You have said in the course of your evidence that 
these people, who were consumers of opium in some form or 
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other, must be reckoned by millions and millions P — I said, 
onfining myself to Lucknow, " by thousands". 

14775. You used the word " millions " P — I only used it 
as meaning an enormous number. I confine myself, as I 12 Jan. 1894. 

have always said, to Lucknow, because my experience is 

limited to Lucknow only. 

14776. Looking at the nature of the harm that!opium does, 
and looking to the fact that consumers, whether in small or 
large quantities, are to be reckoned as enormous in number ; 
do you not think that the evil which you are contemplat- 
ing and which you desire to remedy is one in which it is 
eminently desirable that the action taken by the Government 
should be supported by public opinion P— By independent 
public opinion. 

14777. Would you not say that in dealing with a matter of 
personal habit and social custom it is particularly desirable 
that such a Government as the Government of ludia should 
be assured of the support of public opinion before it takes 
strong prohibitory measures P — Quite so, if the Indian 
Government can succeed in any way in getting at indepen- 
dent public opinion. 

14778. How would you suggest that public opinion should 
be ascertained on such a subject as this ? — If official pressure 
is not brought to bear upon the individual people, then I 
think the Indian Government wiU. get what, I am inclined 
to think, is independent public opinion. 

14779. May I ask if you have taken an interest in the 
proceedings of what I believe is called the National Indian 
Congress P — I am considered a prominent member of it, 
but I consider myself a very humble member. 

14780. You take an active part in its proceedings P — Yes, 
perhaps I am the only Mahomedan who first joined. 

14781. You are competent to tell us whatlthe Congress has 
done with regard to this matter of alcohol P —Yes, it has 
passed resolutions. 

14782. Recommending a prohibitory policy P — Yes. 

14783. Has it done the same with regard to.opium P-r-No ; 
I do not think so. 

14784. If it has not done «o, why do you suppose it has 
hesitated to take the same strong action with regard to 
opium as it has taken with regard to alcohol P — I'here are 
a great many things which the Congress has left undone 
in my individual opinion, and opium is one of these things. 

14785. Is it not the case that the action of the Congress 
in common with the action of all other democratic bodies 
is an action entirely dependent upon assumed public 
opinion P — Yes. 

14786. And it was confidently believed by the Congress 
that public opinion would support them in the resolutions 
they passed with regard to alcohol ? — Yes. 

14787. And there was a doubt I presume as to the 
public mind with regard to opium, and that is the reason 
why the Congress has not dealt with it ? — I do not draw 
that conclusion. 

14788. We may do so P — You are quite welcome. 

14789. {Sir James Lyall.) With regard to the letter I 
read, I see it says in another part : "I shall be very grateful 
if you will call your Committee .it as early a date as possible, 
and get an expression of opinion on the various points of 
enquiry." What Committee was that ? — I am not quite 
sure what Committee he was referring to ; it may be the 
Congress Committee, or it may be the Eafa-i-Am Associa- 
tion Committee. 

14790. You are President of many Associations P— I am 
connected with 12 different bodies, not only political— 
social, moral, educational and so forth. 

withdrew. 



His Honor Sie Chaeies Cbosthwaite, K.C.S.I., called in and examined. 



14791. {Chairman.) Yon are Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Korth- Western Provinces and Oudh ?— Yes. 

14792. You have had a long and varied service under the 
Government of India ?— Yes ; I have been 36 years in the 
service. I served in three Provinces. 

14793. Has your service extended widely over parts of 
India? — Over three Provinces ; North- Western, Central Pro- 
vinces and Burma. 

14794. I understand that you have been kind enough to 
come before us, not to enter into matters of detail, which 
©an be more properly dealt with by Departmental officers, 

11 



but to give us jour general view on the question which is 
before us. I should lik<> to ask you whether in your belief 
the US9 of opium has been a cause of extensile moral and 
physical degradation among the people of India? — In my 
belief it is not. I have not made the matter a subject of 
particular enquiry. I merely speak as a man who has 
lived for 36 years among the people, and of my general 
observation, both in private life, and as an official, I say 
distinctly that it has not been a cause of general demora- 
lization ; I might even say of noticeable demoralization. 

14795. I am sure I shall not be making too high an as- 
sumption if I take it that your life is passed in efforts for 
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B. H. the improvement of tlie moral and mateiial condition of the 
Sir Charles people who are placed under your Government. I will ask 
CrosthwaiSe, you in the work which occupies your life, whether the evils 
E. C.S.I, done by opium are a principal or a subordinate subject in 
your contemplation, whether tliere are not a number of other 
evils, and a number of other matters which come before the 
Opium Reform in your contemplation P — I would say that 
I do not take it into cimsideiatiou at all in looking at tlie 
country generally and in tliiukins; whnt I could do to bene- 
fit it ; I would not take the matter of opium into considera- 
tion as an appreciable evil "which it was necessary to remedy. 

14796. Can you at all oompfire in your mind the evils done 
by opium in India with the evils which we have to acknow- 
ledge are done by alcohol in England ? Which of the two 
do you tliink the greater evil in the country in which the 
custom obtaius ? — I should say alcohol was incomparably 
the greater evil. 

14797. In England than opium in India P — Yes; cer- 
tainly, 

14798. The Commission of which we are members has 
been appointed to advise Parliament on the opium question, 
and the proposal which is more particularly before us is a 
proposal to the effect that the use of opium shall be prohi- 
bited except for medicinal purposes. I wiU ask you whether 
you cunsider such a proposal as that is pr.Hcticable ? — I 
think it is not. In judging of a proposal of that kind I 
think we must look to the agency that we must employ iu 
the first place, and to the possibility of making that 
agency efficient without making it op[iressive and tyranni- 
cal ; and considering tlie ease with which opium can be 
smuggled, my opinion is that we could not actually prohibit 
the use of opium except for medicinal purposes without a 
very large and oppressive force, and without an inquisition 
into the habits of the people, whicb would be very unplea- 
sant to them and would make the Government, I tiiink, 
exceedingly unpopular. Even as it is, I suppose every Ma- 
gistrate has known many cases in which opium is used by 
people as a means of getting their enemies into trouble. It 
is so easy to put a small quantity of opium into a man's 
house and then l'O and lay ioformiitiou against him that he 
is in possession of opium. It is often used in that way, 
and if we were to extend the prohibition in the manner pro- 
posed, 1 conceive that there would be a great number of 
false cases of that kind, to say nothing of the oppression 
that the poUoe would infallibly exercise. 

14799. Then as to the possibility of having a reliable 
body of duly qualified medical men upon whose prescrip- 
tions the use ot opium would, depend, do yon heUeve that 
such a bodv of competent medical people exists in this 
country, and is so widely distributed as to .secure that every- 
body who really needs opium for his medical use would 
have the facility, whicb it would be desirable he should 
have of getting a certificate to that effect ; do you believe 
that there is a risk of people setting themselves up to be 
doctors for the purpose of giving this certificate who would 
really have no qualification whatever. How do you regard 
that point ? — I do not think there is a qualified body of 
men at present existing, and I think it wiU be very many 
years before the medical profession in India is so large as 
to furnish the country with a body of that kind. At pre- 
sent, in the large towns, like Allahabad, Cawnpore and 
Lucknow, there are a few qualified medical practitioners 
who are not ia the Government service, but for the great 
mass of the people the only medical aid is that provided at 
Government hospitals and dispensaries, and those are 
scattered, three or four, or four or five in a district over 
very large areas, and not at all within reach of the mass of 
the population. I do not see how it is possible to lay 
down a rnli that a person wanting opium should get his 
certificate from a qualified medical practitioner. Then,, 
again, it is very difficult to say where you should draw tha 
line. We have not attempted in India to prevent men 
practising without licenses, or from selling drugs, because 
we cannot interfere with the native system of practising 
medicine. Any native can set himself up as a doctor, either 
after the Mahomedan system, or after the Hindu system, 
and there can be no interference with him. 

14800. It comes to this in short, does 'it not, that if 
such a rule as has been proposed were established under Gov- 
ernment, it would be very difficult to enforce it adequately, 
and very difficult to prevent evasions ? — Yes, 1 do not see 
how it could be done. 

14801. I suppose, in a general way, you arecf.nigant of 
the administration of the Opium Department P— Yes, in a 
general way. 

14802. It has been urged for our consideration that 
pressure is unduly exercised on the ryots to induce them 
to maintain or to extend the cultivation of the poppy, 
can you give us an opinion upon that P— Yes, I think I can. 



I have been greatly engaged iu settlement work, which has 
taken me amongst the villages, and I think that if any 
such influence had been exercised, I must have heard of 
it. I never heard any one complain, but as an illustration 
of how such an idea ujay have got abroad, 1 may mention 
that any person who is employed on Government work 
considers it more or less a sort of work which he must 
do. If yoa ask a man who is paid to carry a load, for a 
Government oiEcer, he would say that it was " begar," that 
is to say, it was compulsory work. If you ask one of 
these people in the villages why they sow opium 
they will often say they sow opium by order, they 
have told me so themselves quite lately. I say to 
them : " Why do you sow opium, is it your voluntary 
wish"p They say " Bukm se," hy order. But if you en- 
quire into the matter you will find it is merely an expres- 
sion which they use, because it is work which they are 
doing for tbe Government. If you go on to ask them 
whether they would like the eulti'-ation prohibited, or 
whether they would like to be stopped from growing puppy, 
they would tell quite a different storj ; in fact they 
would tell you that they want nothing of the sort, because 
they depend a great deal on the advances they get from 
the Opium Uepirtment and on the price they get for the 
opium, but they wUl tell you that they must sow the 
opium after they get the advances — if a man takes an 
advance, he must sow the opium. Therefore, he says, 
" I sow opium by order of the Government," but the taking 
of the advance is perfectly voluntary. 

14803. And the pressure, if any there be, rather comes 
upon him at a later stage. " You have taken the money 
you ought to sow the poppy " P— He finds himself forced to 
fulfil his contract. 

14804. At any rate he is called upon to do so ? — Yes ; 
I believe it is nothing but that. In fact, I would go 
further and say I do not see how it is possible to force a 
man to sow anything by mere influence. There is no law 
to force them to do it. If I was to go and tell them that 
they must sow this or that, they would not do it. I cuuld 
not force them to do it. 

14805. {Sir James Lyall.) Practically they would 
not obey you P — No ; not unless it was to their advantage. 

14806. (Chairman.) You have told us, speaking 
generally, you are not aware of any instances in whi ■£ 
pressure has been exercised on the ryots to make them 
cultivate poppy. Looking at the tiling from the opposite 
point of view, do you know any instances of complaints 
on the part of the ryots that they have ceased to be licensed 
to grow poppy ? — Personally I have no knowledge, but I 
have heard that they con.plain. I have no knowledge 
personally of it. 

14807. We have had some witnesses before us who have 
made a complaint to us of misconduct on the part of 
certain minor officials of the Opium Department, and we 
have had before us tlie Report of the Opium Commission of 
1883 in which reference is made, not altoirether in the 
most complimentary terms, of the minor officials of the 
Opium Department. Has any thing come before you 
in your official capacity ou that subject P — Nothing ; 
I have no official connection with the Opium Department 
beyond being Lieutenant-Governorjof the Provinces. It is 
not ilirectly under me ; it is under tlie Bengal Government. 
Nw.biing has come to my notice of the sort. 

14808. Supposing the cultivation of the poppy were 
prohibited, would you say that in your belief such a 
pfrJiibitiou would entail serious loss on the cultivators 
and the landed interests ? — My impression is that it would 
entail considerable loss to the cultivators, but how far it 
would extend to the landlords I am not prepared to say. 
It would certainly cause great loss to the cultivator. I 
explain it in this way : the cultivator has two advantages 
from the opium cultivation, he gets an advance of money 
free of interest, and he gets a good price, ready cash, f,u- 
his crop, when it is ready that saves him from going to 
the money-lender. Then, he certainly gets a con.^iderablv 
better profit on opium, as far as my knowledge goes, than 
he would from other crops. To suddenly change his 
system, stop his advances and prevent him getting the 
profit that he gets from opium would certainly cause him 
a great loss. I think in these provinces about 100 lakhs 
of rupees is about the average value of the opium crops, 
that is to say, that is the money paid to cultivators for opium 
on the average. In financial language it is Rx. 1,000,000. 
I think between five or six hundred thousa id families 
are more or less engaged in the cultivation. Each culti- 
vator, as a rule, grows half an acre or a quarter of an aTe of 
opium. He does not put his whole holding under opium, but 
grows from a quarter of an acre to an acre of opium. 
And so the cultivation although, is not, relatively lo 
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the whole area under cultivation, in the province, large, it 
is scattered over a great number of families. I should think 
very nearly 600,000 families, and that a million of pounds 
really goes to those families. 

14809. It is a little help to a great mauy ? — Yes ; and 
a very timely help. 

14810. We have had some evidence before us with 
regard to the closing of licensed places for smoking 
opium. A witness, who has appeared, criiicised it and 
stated that many undesirable results had followed from 
the closing of these licensed places. Have you at all 
considered the policy of putting restrictions of that kind 
upon the use of opium in licensed places — ^would you 
recommend a policy of further restriction, or would you 
recommend a return to the former system under which you 
had licensed places, few in number, and under the eye of the 
police. Do you consider that was a better state of things 
than to bave, as we have now, no places licensed but a cer- 
tain amount of iUioit smoking ?— I have no personal know- 
ledge of that at all. My opinion is that there is no doubt 
that opinm-suioking is a bad thing, and I would prefer not 
to re-open the licensed places until we have evidence as to 
the effects of the present system of closing them. 

14811. You think the Government by giving a license 
to suob place would be giving sanction to a bad practice ? — 
Yes ; unless we find that closinj; them is worse. It is a 
choice of two evils. If we find that closing them is worse, 
we should open them again. 

14812. Before you give a decision on that point you 
would like to have fnrtlier evidence P — Yes ; it is only two 
years since they were closed. 

14813. With regard to the practicability of carrying out 
the proposals which have been put before us that the use 
of opium should be prohibited except for medical purposes, 
what would you say as to the popularity of such a step ? 
How would such a step as has been suggested be received 
by public opinion in this country ? — It is diflBoult to 
say what is public opinion, but taking it as the opinion 
of the majority, I think it would be very badly received. 
There is no doubt that the people use opium very 
largely, not in great quantities, but very widely. I think 
nearly all of them give it to their cbildien and believe that 
it is necessaiy. It stops colds and diarrhoea and childish 
complaints of that sort ; and, as I have said before, we 
must remember that there are no medical practitioners all 
over the country. The great majority of the people have 
no aid whatever. They cannot go to a doctor or to a 
chemist, and they depend on their own little remedies. 
There is no doubt that opium, as far as I know from talkiug 
to the people and hearin g what they saj , is really a household 
remedy. They get a little opium and they give a very 
small quantity to a child if he has a cold or a bowel 
complaint ; and the adults themselves also use it in the 
same way. More than that, I think it is very extensively 
used by the people as they grow older, just as .you find old 
men in England taking a glass of port after dinner, — 
perhaps two or three as tbey get older.' The people of this 
country who have no wine, and who as a rule never touch 
stimulants, take little doses of opium, and they say it acts 
as a stimulant and enables them to do work with the brain 
or body which they would otherwise not be able to do. 

14814.- You were saying that it was difiicult to tell what 
is public opinion in this country, but is it not the case that 
when there is a strong feeling ipon any question, somehow 
or other it does make itself felt ? — It makes itself felt, but 
it does not always make itself heard. 

14815. It often makes itself heard, does it not?— I 
should say real public opinion in this country is much more 
felt than heard ; it shows itself. 

14816. Supposing there was a strong and widely spread 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the Government in relation 
to opium, whether in regard to permitting its sale or in 
regard to the working of the Bengal monopoly, do you not 
think it would have made itself felt before this Commission 
by some decided expression of popular opinion ?— Yes ; if it 
was a widely and deeply felt opinion, certainly it would. 

14817. {Mr. Pease.) I believe it is not the wish of the 
Government to extend the sale of opium ? — No ; it is not. 

14818. The policy is rather to suppress the sale so far 
as is supported by public opinion ? — 1 think so. 

14819. Your practice is to sell the right of sale by auc- 
tion, is it not ? — Yes. 

14820. I see by the North-West Provinces Return yon 
received abeut Ks. 1,60,000 for the right to .sell opium ?— 
Ye«. 



14821. And in the Province of Ondh about E24,000P— B. E. 
Yes. Sir CJiarlet 

14822. What is the interest of those persons who pur- Crostkwmte, 
chase these licenses ? — Their interest of course is to make i^ -C.I.J j. 

a profit, otherwise they would not take them. -^^ j„^ ^894. 

14823. Do you think therefore the agents of the 

Government, the licencees, would carry out the policy of the 
Government ? — Tbey certainly wiU not cany out the policy 

of the Government so fav as restricting the sales go ; but 
we carry out the policy of restriction by putting the shops 
up to auction and making the price of opium as dear as 
possible. We charge them a heavy price on the opium; 
we also charge them the higliest possible price for the right 
of selling it, and thernfove the effect of those two measures 
is to raise the price of opium to themaxinaum. 

14824. Therefore the fact remains that your system of 
sale is open to the objection that there are persons who 
have a very strong interest in ineri'asing the supply of the 
drug to the people ? — I do nut think it is open to that — not 
more than any other system of sale would be. They would 
make much more profit out of it if we did not charge them 
so much, and the more profit they made I suppose the 
more wish they would have to increase the sales. 

14825. Tbey have in Bengal a system for the sale of 
quinine, for instance, where those who sell it have no direct 
interest in increasing the sales P — Quite so; we sell it at its 
lowest possible price. 

14826. Is it not the fact that in this (Bengal) Province 
there is a retail sale by the Government, and those who 
retail it have no into' eat in selling it or in increasing the 
sales? — Yes, at the Treasury. 

14827. Do you not think, therefore, that the present 
system is open to the great objection of interfering with 
the acknowledged policy of the Governmsut? — No, I do 
not see what better system you could have, given that 
you could not prohibit it altogether, and also that you 
ought not to proliibit it. Of course from the point of -view 
that you ought to prohibit it altogether it is a different 
matter. 

14828. You have had a large experience in Burma. We 
had an instance given to us when we were there 
lately of one licensed house in Akyab where one man paid 
a lakh of rupees for that one house. As we are told, it was 
impossible the sales over the counter could compensate 
for one half that amount paid for the license. Therefore 
there must be a considerable amount of what we call hawking 
opium through the country. Have not the licensed owners 
of this country a considerable temptation of this kind like 
the case of the licensed house at Akyab P — I do not think 
so from the habits of the people here. I do not think 
there would be that temptation. 

14829. In opium-growing districts of course there is not 
the same temptation ? — There is a great deal of illicit 
consumption from the opium nojdoubt that is kept back by 
the cultivators. There must be. But I do not think, and 
I have never heard of any case of hawking opium in 
these provinces, and I doubt whether it would pay men to 
do it at all. 

14830. Did your experience in T3urma coincide with your 
experience here, that the piaetice of taking opium was com- 
paratively harmless? — I think the practice of taking opium 
in Burma is much more harmful, because the Burmese are 
much more given to excess, both in drinks and drugs. 

14831. Then you wish your evidence to be confined to 
the influences in this province P— Yes, as far as regards 
the influences. 

14832. But in Burma you do recognize that a considerable 
injury has been done to the population by the practice of 
taking opium? — More injury has been done than in these 
provinces. In fact, as far as my observation goes, I con- 
sider the injury done in these provinces has been in- 
finitesimal. I do not think you could reduce it without 
driving people to much worse evils. In Burma, owing to 
the character of the people, I believe they take much more, 
but I do not think the excess is anything like what some 
people have represented. I am only speaking from my own 
observation. 

14833. (Mr. Wilson.) You said in reply to question from 
the Chairman in reference to your experience in connection 
with settlement— I was not sure whether you were referring 
to a period a long time ago when you were personally 
engaged in that kind of work, or whether you were referring 
to something more recent ?— I was referring to a period 
when I was engaged in the work. ' 

14834. I think I may take it that it is a long time- 
ago p — About 20 years a^o. I ceased to do settlement work 
in 1876. 

K 2 
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S. R. 14835. Hare you within the last ten years made any 

Sir Charles special personal enquiries as to the popularity of 

Crosthwaite, the crop amongst the cultivators ? — Only -within the last 

K.C.S.I. -week or two I was going througli Rai Bareli, which is a 

12 Jau 1S94 district where a great deal of opium is cultivated— that is 

' ■ the first opportunity I have had for the last 16 years. 

14836. We have been told that during the last few years 
the prices of many kinds of agricultural produce have 
risen considerably P— That is so, with the fall in the 
rupee. 

14837. And that the price of labour has risen con- 
siderably ? — That is so. 

14838. But the Opium Department has not raised the 
price of opium ? — I think not. I cannot say positively 
about that. I do not think they have raised it lately. 

14839. So that it might be quite possible that what was 
popular some years ago may not, owing to these causes, that 
is to say the rise in the price of those other commodities 
and the rise in the price of labour, be so profitable and 
therefore not so popular ? — It may be so ; I do not know it. 

14840. It is not an improbable result ? — You asked 
whether I had made enquiries lately. From enquiries 
which I have made lately I should say it was uot the 
case. In several villages which I rode through lately, 
opium villages, they were very much against having it 
stopped, and they told me it was more profitable. 

14841. May I take it as your opinion that the cultivators, 
the ryots, are and know themselves to be perfectly and 
absolutely free to grow opium or not to grow it as they 
like ? — I believe that is the case. 

14842. Then, as there seems to be reason to believe that 
in certain districts and amongst certain ryots to be a doubt 
on that point, would you see any objection to some more 
public notification being made, say, at the Opium Offices, 
Police Stations, and so forth, to the effect that they are 
perfectly free to glow opium or not as they desire ? — I should 
have no objection whatever. If they are not forced to do 
it, and if they think they are, they ought to be told the 
truth. 

14843. I suppose it may be taken that the city of Lueknow 
does not stand very high from a moral point of view P — 
I think not, it was the seat of a very corrupt court for 
a long time. 

148J4. Some witnesses have represented to us that the 
exceedingly large consumption of opium in this city is the 
principal, if not the one, cause of the somewhat low condi- 
tion of moral sentiment. Do vou entertain that view at 
all ?— No ; I should be inclined to put it the other way, 
and think the excessive consumption of opium was due to 
the collection of a number of disreputable people in the 
place. I should be inclined to put it that way. 

14845. We also have heard from a number of witnesses 
in this city that there is very large amount of misery 
and wretchedness produced by opium — persons reduced to 
beggary and phy.sical and moral ruin has been described. 
There has been large numbers. Is your view contrary to 
that P— I could not say. I have made no enquiries which 
would justify me in saying that was the case or not. I can 
only judge from what I have seen from the people in jaU. 

14846. {Mr. Mowbray.) May I ask you generally if in 
your judgment the prohibicion of opium, such as has been 
proposed, would be an interference with the habits of the 
natives which could only be justified on the strongest moral 
grounds ? — Yes ; that is my opinion. 

14847. I suppose you would admit that the British Gov- 
ernment have in certain cases interfered with native 
customs ?— Yes ; our principle is not to interfere with native 
customs, but where there has been a great question of 
morality or humanity we have interfered, and we have braved 
the danger in several cases. 

14848. The case of female infanticide in the Agra and 
Muttra divisions has been referred to before this Commis- 
sion, and I suppose I may take the case of Suttee as 
another case ? — Yes ; and the age of consent as another case. 

14849. But looking at the question with your experience 
and in your responsible position, you are of opinion that the 
opium question does not stand upon that moral footing 
which requires the British Government to run that risk p — 
No ; I do not think there is anything to justify us in doing 
it. 

14850. And except for a good moral reason, I presume to 
interfere with the native customs would be tu involve us in 
considerable political danger P — ^Yes; 1 think so. Our great 
rule is not to interfere with their customs. 



14851. If the prohibition of the growth and consumption 
of opium as proposed were carried out, I suppose to make 
it effective it would have to be carried out by fine and ulti- 
mately by imprisonment ? — Yes ; there would be no other 
means of doing it. 

14852. What in your judgment would be the effect on 
the population of this country if a very considerable number 
of people were fined and ultimately sent to prison for what 
they did not regard as a crime bat for what was made an 
offence by the law prohibiting the consumption of opium ? 
— 1 think it would cause great discontent. 

14853. (Mr. Saridas Yeharidas.) I believe you said 
that cultivators are benefited by this in two ways — one by 
advances, and another by the good price they receive from 
(government for their opium P — Yes. 

14854. Under the circumstances stated by Mr. Wilson, 
would you like to see the present prices paid by Government 
to the cultivators raised ? — No ; I would not. 1 think we get 
as much opium cultivated as we want. There is no object 
in raising the price unless you want to increase the cultiva- 
tion. 

14855. You do not think the cultivators get less than they 
are entitled to receive? — No; they make a large profit. 

14856. (Mr. IFanshawe.) As regards the policy of the 
Government in dealing with the sale of opium, I under- 
stand it to be your view that if you raise the price, limit 
the number of shops, lay down rules as to the hours within 
which opium should be sold and so on, this is a practical 
measure of restriction ? — I think so very much. 

14857. I should like to ask you a question with regard to 
the suggestion that a public notification should be made 
that cultivators are free to cultivate poppy. It has been 
pointed out that such a notice, especially at police stations, 
would be liable to misunderstanding? — ^It might be, especi- 
ally at police stations. I see no objection to telling them. 
I would not mind riding over the whole place and telling 
them they need not cultivate opium unless they liked. 

14858. My point was rather about the formal notification. 
Do you see any objection to that? — ^I see no objection to 
that if it was properly worded. 

14859. I understood you to say that you would not re- 
gard native practitioners, such as the Vaids and Hakims as 
competent medical officers to grant certificates for the use of 
opium for medical purposes P — I do not think that they 
are competent. If we let a,ny medical practitioners do it, 
we must let them do it. 

14860. You described what I might call the domestic use 
of opium as being very common among the people ? — Yes. 

14861. And if you limited the sate of opium to a medical 
certificate, you would not regard the certificate of these 
native practitioners as being one that could be relied upon P 
— No ; certainly not. 

14862. . Do you not think that if you put this power 
in their hands you would be ereiiting a very lucrative pro- 
fession for men of that kind who could give opium to 
everybody who wanted it ? —Yes, they could be vendors of 
opium without being doctors at all. 

14863. (Sir James Lyall.) It has been suggested in your 
examination that the right of leasing by auction, the right 
of retail sale was objectionable, and I imagine, that the alter- 
native will be to issue the license for retail sale at fixed 
moderate fees. Would not this make opium cheaper ? — 
It would. 

14864. That is, if Government issued opium at the same 
price as now ?— Yes, it would. 

14865. But if Government raised the price of the opium 
to the vendors so as to keep opium at the same price, 
would not the vendors be under a very strong temptation to 
procure their opium illicitly, and not from Government ? — 
Yes ; I think they would to the extent that the price wa« 
raised. 

14866. The system of hawking opium from the shop at 
Akyab in Burma, throughout that district and other districts, 
has been referred to in your examination, is not that simply- 
caused by the policy of refusing lioenses for any shops in 
some districts and only allowing a single shop in other 
districts, and the distance being prohibitoiy for these who 
want to get opium, illicit hawking arises as a consequence P 
— Yes, I think so, the restriction of opium in Akyab 
division to one shop bas beeu an experiment, but in my 
opinion has not been a good thing, the experiment has not 
succeeded. The one shop sold as much as the other shops 
did before, and besides that there are numbers of dis- 
tricts where the and sale possession of opium becomes illicit 
numbers of people are put into prison for selling or possess- 
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jng opium, and, as far as -we know, the consumption of 
opium has not decreased. 

14867. Where you have, as in the rest of India, a certain 
number of shops scattered about the country, within reach 
of all parts of it, and held by monopolists, retail 
vendors, the same temptation with regard to the hawking 
system necessarily does not alise ? — It does not, and each 
vendor is on his watch to prevent smuggling into his 
circle. 

14868. Is not the self-interest of these monopolist vendors 
of great assistance to us in India in preventing smuggling P— 
It is of very great assistance ; I do not think we should 
be able to prevent it without them. 

14869. Is there any other class of people who would be 
likely to come forward and assist Government? — Kone. 

14870. Ton were Chief Commissioner of Burma, will yoa 
kindly tell us when and how long? — I was first Chief Com- 
missioner in Burma for a year in 1883, and I went back there 
in 1887, and stayed there until the end of 1890. 

14871. I believe, you were a member of the Supreme 
Council of Her Majesty's Government in India at the end 
of 1 890 P— Yes, at the' end of 1890 I went to the Supreme 
Council. 

14872. I should like to ask you whether the Notes record- 
ed by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Chief Commissioner of 
Burma, and Mr. Smeaton, Financial Commissioner of Burma, 
on the question of prohibiting the use of opium by Burmans 
in Burma, came before you when you were in the Viceregal 
Council ? — Yes ; I saw them. 

14873. Po you think that the statistics, to use the terms 
of those Notes, of persons physically and morally wrecked 
by the use of opium are reliable as statistics of Indian official 
publications generally are ? — No ; I do not. I examined 
them and also enquired into the way in which they were 
collected, and I do not trust them. 

14874. You think they are unreliable P — Yes; that they 
are unreliable. They were collected by Burman officials, who 
are about the most careless persons that I have had to 
deal with, and they were not tested in any way . by our 
officers, therefore I should doubt them. We do not know 
how the villages were selected or anything about it. 

14875. I suppose you would admit with regard to the 
attitude the Kings of Burma look against the use of opium by 
Burmans and the general condemnation of the opium habit 
by all respectable classes of Burmans, that the question of 
prohibition stands on different grounds in Burma to what it 
does in India ? — I think so, my objection to it in Burma is 
that we may run into worse evils. The King prohibited it, but 
there was an end to the matter ; he had no police to enforce 
it. When we took over Upper Burma, I do not suppose 
there were 20 people in jail, but now we have put in, 1 am 
afraid to say how many — about ten or twelve thousand. 

14876. Not all for opium P — I mean under the criminal 
law generally. There were orders in the King's time, but 
■they were very lightly and inefficiently enforced. There 
was really no Government. But there was that feeling 
against opium, and no doubt it still exists : all respectable 
Burmans will condemn those who use it in the way we 
would condemn drunkards, 

14877. I suppose the Government of Burma was a sort 
of Church and State Government, and in the edicts which 
the King gave out, he did not distinguish very much be- 
tween what we should consider religious matters and 
criminal matters P — To some extent it would be so, but as 
far as I know, the rule prohibiting opium was not really 
enforced except by the opinion of the people. Opium was 



imported into Mandalay, I have been told, by Burmans in M. H. 
large quantities from the Shan States, and believe the Sir Charles 
Irrawiiddy Flotilla Company had quoted a fixed rate for Crosthwaitt, 
carrying opium, I believe it was in the King's time, from K.C.S.l. 
Bhamo to Mandalay. jg jl^894. 

14878. {Mr. Pease.) That was for bringing it from the 

Shan States to Lower Burma. It was not for Dpper Burma, 
was it P — I do not know ; I could not tell that, but as far 
as I know they broufjht, it from Bhamo. We would not 
have allowed it into Lower Burma. 

14879. Was Chinese opium brought down to Lower 
Burma P— It could only be smuggled into Lower Burma ; 
it could not be consumed in Lower Burma ; it was forbid- 
den. 

14880. {Mr. Mowbray.) Did I understand that the im- 
portation of Chinese opi urn was at that time prohibited in 
Lower Burma P — I believe the importation of Chinese opium 
was prohibited in Jjower Burma as it is now. 

14881. {Mr. Wilson.) I should like to ask you another 
question, arising out of some questions put to you by Mr. 
Mowbray. He asked you certain questions in reference to 
Suttee and so forth : was it not the case that these practices, 
or some of them which were put down, were actually con- 
nected with the religious observances of the people ? — It 
was, that is to say in popular estimation. I do not believe 
that it was the real religion of the people. 

14882. Popularly it was regarded as so P— Popularly so. 

14883. Was it not regarded at first when the question 
affecting those practices was first agitated with opposition ? 
Was there not a considerable amount of opposition from 
the official party — I suppose it was the Old Company ? — You 
mean from the officers of the Government. 

14884. Yes, apprehension and opposition P — I believe you 
are right about there having been a great deal of apprehen- 
sion. 

14885. In the case of opium there is not even that reli- 
gious objection P — No ; there is not. 

14886. So that any apprehension in those cases would be 
much weaker as far as the religious point of view was con- 
cerned P — Except that in this case you are going to deal 
with the habits of a very large portion of the community. 
In the other case you merely interfered with what occa- 
sionally happened. I do not suppose Suttees were at all 
common. You did not find Suttees going on every day 
or in every family. 

14887. 8o far a? any religious sanction or popular belief 
is concerned, we have not that point to face just now ? — 
No. It is a question of interfering with the domestic 
habits of the people. 

14888. It was put to you by Lord Brassey, whether, if 
there had been very strong feeling upon the question of 
opium in this part of the country, the Commission would 
not have had some decided expression of that popular 
opinion. May I ask in what way an expression of popular 
opinion would be likely to occur in this country? — I under- 
stand the President to mean an expression against opium, 
that if there had been a strong feeling against the use of 
opium there would have been a popular expression of that 
feeling. I think it would have come to light much in the 
same way as the agitation against cow -killing and so on 
comes to light. There would have been movements of the 
people. As I said before, I think the popular feeling of 
this country is much more felt than heard. The public 
opinion or popular feeling that you see in the newspapers 
may or may not be public opinion, but the real public opi- 
nion of the mass of the people, who have no means of 
making themselves heard, is always felt. 



The witness withdrew. 



Bi.NA SiE Shankae Baehsh, K.C.I.E., called in and examined (through an interpreter). 



14889. (Sir James Lyall.) You are an Honorary Magis- 
trate and an Honorary Assistant Commissioner p — Yes ; I 
am a Talukdar of Khajurgaon, 

14890. You are also Vice-President of the British Indian 
Association of Oudh ? — Yes. 

14891. To what extent does the use of opium prevail 
amongst the agrioultxiral population of Oudh P — ^A mode- 
rate use. 

14892. Bather inclined to small P — ^Yes. 

14893. Can you say among 100 adult men in the villagfes 
how many would take opium ? — 25 per cent, in the villages, 
and more than that in towns. 

14895. Is the opium cultivation of importance in your 



part of the country P — Of the highest importance, both to 
landlords and to cultivators. It is of the highest impor- 
tance to the landlord because rent is collected with facility ; 
to the cultivator, because he sows 10 biswas. Out of that he 
pays land rent. He grows his grain|free for his consump- 
tion. 

14896. What would be the feeling if Government pro- 
hibited the cultivation of t^ium — what would be the feel- 
ing of the country P — Government will lose, and it will also 
cause much distress to the cultivators and also to Govern- 
ment of India. The autumn crops have failed, and the 
cultivators are in good heart because they will recoup the 
loss by the product of the poppy which they have sown 
since. 



Sand Sir 
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14896. How many villages are therein yourtalukdari?^ 
About 130 villages. 

14897. Is poppy cultivated in your villages ?— A great 
deal in some villages. The rental obtained from poppy culti- 

12 Jan. 1894. vation a,mounts to three-quarters, 

14898. You said the use of opium was small among the 
villages, do they drink liquor — arrak ? — Yes ; the poorer 
classes. 

14899. Do the same people take opium-wbo drink liquor. 
or different people P — No ; they are different. Perhaps one 

The wi 



in a hundred takes both. 

14900. You said the use of liquor is confined to low class 
people : to what class of people in your country is the use of 
opium confined P— To Rajputs and Mahomedans. The 
lower classes of people do not use opium. 

14901. [Mr. Wilson.) I did not understand what you said 
about three-quarters of the rental being obtained from 
poppy P— Poppy is cultivntedto a very large extent. "When 

I said that three-quarters of the rental is obtained from 
poppy, I meant that three-quarters of it was obtained from 
the poppy cultivation, 
tness withdrew. 



Mr. D. C. 
JBaUUe-, 



Mr. D. C. Baillie, Deputy Commissioner, Oudh, called in and examined. 



14902. {Sir James Lyall.) You are a member of the 
Indian Civil Service ? — I am. 

14903. You are also Settlement Officer, and Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Eai Bareli district P — I am. 

14904. How many years have you served ? — This is my 
fifteenth year of service. 

14905. Will you give us yonr impression as to how far the 
use of opium extends among the agricultural and rural 
classes P — I believe the use of opium amongst the agricul- 
tural and rural classes in these provinces is very restricted 
except for medicinal purposes. It is, however, as a medicine 
one of those most generally used, and there are few houses 
in which a small quantity is not kept for use when 
necessary. 

14906. Have you any reason to think that the habit is 
often pursued to a deleterious extent? — I have during 
my experience in these provinces come across very few 
instances io which opium was consumed to an excess likely 
to cause physical or mental deterioration ; and I believe 
that in all, or nearly all, such instances it is the practice of 
smoking the drug which has caused the bad efEects. 

14907. Do you think that the use of opium has increased 
in late years in Oudh p — I believe that the use of opium 
has in Oudh at least become greatly restricted since annexa- 
tion, owing to a great extent to the fact that opium was 
sold before annexation in Oudh baznars at Rs. 3 to 5 a seer, 
and that it now costs, except at head-quarters, from Rs. 20 
to 30, or even more. 

14908. Where have you got that information as to the 
price of opium in Oudh before annexation ? — I am unable 
to find out. I thought it was in " Sleeman," but I have 
been unable to find it there. I noted it at the time I read 
it for use in connection with this evidence, but oq lately 
looking for it I eould not find it. 

14909. You noticed it in some bookP — Yes ; in a contem- 
porary book. 

14910. At that time the cultivation of opium was just as 
free as the cultivation of any other crops I believe P- — So I 
believe. 

14911. Did you ever enquire whether the opium in those 
days was ever smuggled out of Oudh ? — I have no inform- 
ation on the subject. 

14912. What is your opinion on the proposal to restrict 
the use of opium to meaicinal purposes p — 1 am unable to 
imagine how the restriction of the use of opium to medicinal 
purposes is to be enforced, as there is no agency by which 
opium could he sold for medicinal purposes only. I believe 
that any effectual attempt to prohibit the use of opium, and 
the measures necessary to euforoe such a prohibition, would 
give rise to discontent so great as to amount to a political 
danger. 

14913. It has been anticipated that if the cultivation of 
the poppy and the opium traffic were abolished, it might be 
necessary to impose some additional taxation to meet in part 
or in whole the loss of revenue. What do you think would 
be the result of such a measure ?— I am strongly of opinion 
that the imposition of any additional taxation to compen- 
sate for the loss of the opium income would give rise to 
still greater discontent. The measure would be regarded 
by all tax-payers as both useless and oppressive. The 
terms on which the Government revenue is derived from 
these provinces are already as high in all respects as they 
can fairly be, and if any rise in revenue is possible, it must 
be derived from Bengal, and not the North- Western Prov- 
inces. 

14914. There has been a good deal of argument as to 
what extent it w'ould be an injury to the country if the 
opium cultivation in these provinces was prohibited : 



can you give an opinion on that subject ? — I believe it to 
be of great importance. I can give evidence of the great 
importance of the opium cultivation to the dense agricultu- 
ral population of the eastern districts of these provinces' 
I have in a memorandum I now lay before the Commission 
given figures and tacts to prove that in not a small pro- 
portion of the villages of the Eai Bareli district the present 
rent could not be paid if opium cnltivation were prohibited, 
and that a considerable decrease in the amount of the 
Government revenue taken from these provinces would 
be necesfary. Besides affecting the Government revenue 
and the income of the zaraindars, the prohibition would 
imply that a considerable class of the most deserving and 
industrious cultivators in districts would be plunged into 
distress. Many of them would be reduced to the status of 
day-labourers, and the standard of comfort for all of this 
class, now better than in former years, and still gradually 
improving, would be inevitably lowered to a most injurious 
extent. I believe that for Eai Bareli at least there is no 
crop which could be grown to take the place of opium. 

14915. You say you are prepared "to lay before the Com- 
mission figures and facts ": have you got any note on the 
suDJectP — 1 have recorded a note on the subject which has 
been printed. 

(Chairman.) That note will be considered by the Com- 
mission, and if thought necessary, printed in the appen- 
dix. 

14916. {Mr. Fanshawe.) Have you had special opportuni- 
ties of forming an opinion on the subject of the note you 
have handed inp — I have during fourteen years of executive 
service served in aE paints of these provinces. I have 
been employed on settlement duty, implying constant and 
close inquiry into the circumstances of agriculture and 
agriculturists in three districts, in one of which, Buland- 
shahr, opium is not grown, and two of which, Basti and 
Eai Bareli, are amongst the most important opium districts 
in the provinces. 

14917. There has been a great deal of argument on the 
point whether the cultivators who grow opium under license 
from the Opium Department understand that they are 
completely free to take advances and grosv poppy or not. 
What is your opinion on this subject i* — I believe they 
thoroughly understand that they are free to take them or 
leave them. I believe the influence of the Government 
officers Would be quite insufficient to induce them to grow 
poppy if they did not find it profitable. In Rai Bareli 
distiict we have a special instance. Cane was considered by 
many of the officers in charge of the district as a profitable 
crop, and an effort was made to get the cultivation extend- 
ed, but it has not been successful. In half the district cane 
is not grown. The people regard it as unlucky and will,not 
grow it. 

14918. Yonr experience is that a cultivator, as regards his 
own fields, is very independent as to what he will do in a 
matter of this kind ? — Cultivators would not from year to year 
grow it. They tpight grow it for one year as a favor, but 
if it was unsuccessful they would not continue it. They 
would say they would not do it. 

14919. You think they are not so ignorant as not to 
understand that they are at full liberty to do as they like ? 
— By no means. 'I'hey thoroughly understand they are 
quite at liberty to grow it or not as they like. 

14920. Do you think it possible that though they might 
not oley a Government officer they might obey a request or 
order of their taluUdar. — I am speaking of Oudh now ? — 
Yes ; if the talukdar were determined to enforce it. 

] 4921. Have j ou ever heard of such an order being given ? 
— No ; I never heard of it. The talukdar would object to 
giving such an order, because it would lead to interference 
between him and his tenants. 
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14922. The talukdar would hare more power in Oudh 
than the zamindar in Bengal, would he notP — The talukdar 
has more power than a zamindar here. 

14923. I was speaking of zainindars in Bengal. The 
talukdar has more power here, I think, than a zemindar in 
Bengal, because the tenancy of the tenant depends so much 
on his pleasure P — Absolutely ou his pleasure. 

14924. [Mr. Mowbray.) I do not quite understand 
■whether the figures in this note which you have put in 
were prepared specially for the Commission or taken from 
some General Beport which you have to make as Settlement 
Officer? — Thi>y are extracted from the figures that have 
been prepared in connection -with Government returns. 

14925. They are all to be found in some larger report I 
suppose p^ — Yes ; the totals have been printed in connection 
with the district and other annual reports. These are taken 

from some of the details . 

14926. They all refer to the district immediately under 
your supervision? — Yes ; the district in which I am now 
working. 

14927. How long have yon been working in that parti- 
cular district ? — A year. 

14928. {Mr. Wilson.) Is this Eai Bartli district in 
Oudh P — Eai Bareli is in Oudh 50 miles from Lucknow. 

14929. Then in the first sentence of your note you say 
that tliat district is most important as regards poppy 
cultivation — did you refer to Oudh and the NOrth-West 
Provinces ? — I included them both. 

14930. We have it from some figures that were given 
to us by Mr. Stoker that the area under poppy last year 
was 25 per cent., or rather two years ago it was greater by 
25 per cent, than it was last year. Can you tell ns jn what 
districts that falling off has been p — There ha« been a 
falling off to some extent in the Hai Bareli district. 
Tbe acreage four years ago was 26,000 : it is now 21,000. 

14931. What.'is that due to? — To some extent it was 
due to intentional restriction. An area round Eai Bareli 
town was thrown out of cultivation. 

14932. Why was that done P — To prevent opium smug- 
gling. 

14933. How did the prohibition in that part of your 
district prevent smngglir.g? — ^It ensured that there should 
be no cultivation near the town. Opium cultivation was 
prohibited within two miles of the town, because opium 
was smugghd into the town. 

14934. What quantity of land was prohibited? — I cannot 
say. 

14935. A considerable proportion P — I cannot say. I 
may say that there are two varieties of opium cultivation 
carried on by two classes of tena'>t8 ; cultivation by the hit;h 
caste tenants, which is occasional and accidental, not of 
great importance, and cultivation by low caste tenants, 
which is of the greatest importance. The variations in cul- 
tivation are almost entirely in the cultivation of high caste 
tenants, because it does not pay so well. 

14936. I do not see how the proximity of the town made 
prohibition necessary, because an article so portable as 
opium can be as easily brought ten miles as one, can it not P 



— No; it is portable, but it is strong smelling, and its smell 
cannot be concealed. It is easier to bring it in from a 
field dose to the house than from a field ten miles away. 

14937. Was there a great outcry by the people at that 
time against the prohihition P — I was not in the district at 
the time, but I believe there was a considerable outcry. 

14938. Do you know whether any of these ryots re- 
ceived compensation P — No ; the circumstances near towns 
are different from those of villages at a distance. Cultiva- 
tors near towns can grow pioduce for the town; there 
is a large market for vegetables which are as profitable as 
opium. 

14939. You are aware that we Ijave had a great deal of 
evidence before this Commission, that some ryots do' object 
to grow poppy P — I have heard it spoken of but have no evi- 
dence of the fact. 

14910. Can you in any way account for the statements, 
or Can you suggest any re.ison why they or all witnesses 
who profess to be interested in them should make such 
statements if there were nr,t some foundation for it p — They 
are apt to make facts out of nothing in some cases. 

14941. To make statements without any foundation 
whatever ? — They may have, but no one can vouch for the 
underlings of the Opium Department as to what they do 
in special cases. 

14942. You think in some cases there may be a little 
squeezing ? — No ; I cannot imagine squeezing to culti- 
vate. They are more likely to interfere with a man by 
threatening to prevent his cultivation. 

14943. You have said that there would be a great diffi- 
culty in restricting the use of opium to medicinal purposes, 
because there is no agency by which it can be sold for 
that purpose ? — No agency. 

14944. Is there not an agency existing for the sale of 
poisons P — No ; there is no agency for the sale of poisons. 

14945. Is the sale of poison perfectly free P — Perfect- 
ly free. 

14946. We have been told licenses are required P — I 
have never come across them — I never heard of any 
necessity for a license for selling poison. 

14947. You think arsenic and strychnine can be freely 
sold in the bazaar P — I am not certain about it. I never 
heard of a license being given for the sale of poisons. 

14948. Is there not a licensa granted for the sale of 
sulphur? — Sulphur is an explosive, it comes under the 
Explosives Act. 

14949. With the manufacture of gunpowder? — ^It is 
used for making gunpowder atd is sold under the Explo- 
sives Act. 

14950. (Chairman.) Was it one of the main objects of 
your note which we have before us in another form to show 
that poppy is essentially a poor man's crop P — That was one 
of the objects of my note, to show that it was essentially 
a poor man's crop. 

14951. Therefore if the cultivation of poppy be pro- 
hibited, the lo.-s would fall mainly on the poorest class of 
people? — Mainly on the poorer class of cultivators. 
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Mrs. Jennette G. Haubeb called in and examined. 



14952. IMr. Wilson.) I think you are an American by 
birth? — I am. 

14953. You have been in India some years? — Yes. 

14954. How many years? — I came here 33 years ago 
and remained 7 years, then I returned here, and this time 
have been eight years in India. 

14955. Are you connected with any missionary society? 
—No. 

14956. You are now resident in lucknow ? — Yes. 

14957. Are yoa connected with the World's Women's 
Chi'istian Temperance Union ? — Yes. Since last Apiil I 
have been President of it for India. 

14958. Can you speak any of the languages of India? — 
I read and speak Urdu, and read and understand Hindi, 
but I do not speak it much. 

14959. I believe you have paid a visit lately to soihe 
epium shops P — Yes. 

14960. Did you do so with a view of giving evidence 
before this Commission P — :No ; I should not have had the 
courage. 



14961. Why did you visit them? — I am going to 
America in April, and as I expected to be leaving Lucknow 
very soon, I thought I would pay these shops a visit. 
Having held the ofiice of President of the Women's 
Christian Temperance Union in India, I shall often be asked 
about the opium subject as it has been brought up in India. 
I thought I would visit these places before tbe Commission 
came, lest some changes might occur. 

14963. Did you converse with the people who were 
purchasing at these shops ? — Yes. 

14963. As to the physical appearance of these pur- 
chasers, what did thev look like P — In most instances they 
appeared very miserable. There were a few comparatively 
well-looking people, very few, but most were extremely 
miserable. Many of them were much emaciated, and a 
large majority were clothed in the most miserable rags. 

14964. Did you speak to them with reference to their 
habit of taking opium P — I did. 

14965. What did they say?— They said that the habit 
was entirely bad; not one of them commended it. Of the 
numbers of peopie that I spoke to not a single person 
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commended the -jse of it. This was without any hint from 
ti8 as to what we wanted to know. They said it was no good 
at all, and one of them said it was shaitani, from the devil. 
They all assented to this, even the opium-sellers themselves. 
They said it was no good to any one, neither for money 
nor lor health, nor mentall y nor any way. 

14966. Did any conversation take place in reference to 
the possibility of stopping the sale of opium in the country? 
— It was said that perhaps the sale might be stopped, as 
the smoking shops have been stopped, and one shopkeeper 
himself said that it would be to all people a great benefit 
if the shops were shut. Some of the old opium-users said 
they would be ill and die if the shops were shut. I asked 
one man if it would not be better that he should die than 
that a number of children standing by should be brought 
into trouble and temptation, and ha said " certainly." In 
speaking later to some intelligent Mahomedans about 
opium and telling them something of what I had seen 
in the shops, and saying that some of our English 
friends very much desired that these shops should be shut, 
one of these men exclaimed, " Yea, we know that there are 
a great many who are our friends, and who want the shops 
shut, but Government cares only for the revenue and not 
for the people". This he put particularly. 

14967. I daresay yon would hardly be prepared to make 
such a sweeping statement in reference to the Government ? 
— No ; because I think Governmeut does care for the people, 
but in some things it would seem that such a thing might 
be, as we often hear the remark. I may say that persons 
who are not in any Government employ, not even connect- 
ed with missions, and Americans also, will learn more 
of these people than a person in Governmeut employ or a 
missionary, or even an English person, beoause they feel that 
we are not liable to bring them in contact with Govern- 
ment in any way. If it had been known that I was to 
appear here to-day, I should not have heard many of the 
things that were said to me. 

14968. Have you anything to tell us as to your experience 
of domestic servants in connection with this matter? — 
As soon as they begin to be troublesome from taking 
opium it is our custom to dismiss them, and not only to 
dismiss them from service, bat to dismiss them from our 
thoughts — to forget them. I have had more than one, 
but there is one that I may particularly mention. He was 
a man who was doing some decorative work for me on 
wood and brass, an aged man and a skilful workman, but 
he could not work unless he had his opium, and sometimes 
when he had forgotten his opium, I was obliged to let a 
young man go a long distance to his home to get it for 
him. He was a most untrustworthy man, and, except for 
his peculiar skill in this decorative work, which had come 
through long years of practise, I could not have kept 
him in my employ. He was so very troublesome that I 
could never tell when he would come or not come ; he 
would take advantage of me in money matters ; he seemed 
to have no conscience in this or in any other way. 

14969. {Mr. Mowbray.) The shops that you visited were 
not smoking shops? — Not smoking shops. 

14970. I understand that you saw the people coming 
in ? — Yes. 

14971. Did yon gather whether they intended to eat the 
opium which they were buying or to smoke it P — They were 
buying it to mix with water to drink. I saw them in 
some of the shops putting it in little bowls and mixing it 
with water ; others took it away. In one of the houses 
that I visited I asked a woman how her husband took it, 
and she said that he mixed it in water and drank it 
immediately before his meal. 

14972. I do not know whether you told us about how 
many people you saw in these seven shops ? — I did not 
estimate the number. 

14973. I suppose some of those whom you saw were in 
the streets outside P — Yes. I should think the people we 
saw in the sliops or who came to buy and passed" away 
immediately could not be less than 50; I think that 
is a low estimate. 

14974. I rather gather from you that the object of these 
people was simply to produce intoxication ? — Yes. 

14975. That there was no idea on their part of taking it 
in moderation, but they were people who came to buy it for 
the purposes of intoxication p — That is what I understood, 
or because it had become an absolute necessity to them. 

14976. With regard to the comparative price of opium 
now and what it was before the annexation of Oudh, I 
believe one of the people whom you saw spoke to you on 
that point ? — Yes. He said that in the time of Wajid Ali 
Shah the price was Es. 4 a seer, aud that the present time 



they were paying at the rate of Rs. 20. We enquired at 
several of the shops, and they told us that Goveinment sold 
it for Rb. 17 per seer, and that they themselves sold it at an 
advance of Rs. 1 or Rs. 2. 

14977. Did you make any enquiries about the price at 
which it was sold or the amount of consumption in the time 
of the old Kings ? — No. We asked this one man if the 
people took it in the time of the Kings, and he said that 
they did, but very many more now. I have spoken to 
others about it, and they, have said that it wais taken in the 
time of the Kings, but not to the same degree as at present. 

14978. {Mr. Earidas VehaHdas.) Have you had occasion 
to employ artizans of equal cleverness with the man you 
mentioned who have not taken opium ? — ^Yes. 

14979. Did you find any difference ? — I have employed a 
number of these men for decorating wood and brass, and 
those who were opium-eaters I could never trust. I could 
never know whether they were coming the second day to 
work. If anything happens by which they can earn two or 
three annaa more anywhere else they will go. They will 
take advances and not come until they are sent for. I can- 
not trust them if I am absent when I am getting any of 
this work done. Those who are not opium-eaters will work 
faithfully. 

14980. {Sir James Lyall.) You told Mr. Mowbray that 
the man who spoke to you in the shop was greatly grieved 
at the increased cost of opium ? — Yes. 

14981. He said that in Wajid Ali Shah's time it was sold 
at Rs. 4 and now at Rb. 20 ? — Yes. 

14982. He went on to say that many more people use it 
now : did you ask him to explain why p — I did not. 

14983. Did it not strike you as odd that when it was bo 
cheap it was less used than now when it is so dear and can 
only he had at a few places ? — I made no particular enquiries 
on that day, but what I have generally understood from 
my acquaintance in India is that there are more opium shops 
at present than there were then, and that opium is much 
more largely cultivated in this part than it was. I know 
for myself that it is more largely cultivated now than it 
was 33 years ago when I first came to India. 

14984. Where did you go then ? — I was in the Bijnor 
district. I may mention an incident that occurred to my 
husband in 1862-63. Opium had not then been "grown to 
any extent. Perhaps a few poppies would be growing 
about some of the houses, but not in the fields. The Opium 
Agent at the station was calling men together to give them 
advances of money for planting their fields with poppy, and 
there was a great deal of dissatisfaction among the people 
about it. One of the men came to my husband and threw 
himself at his feet with Rs. 5 in one hand and his paper in 
the other. He clasped him by the feet and said " Sahib, 
intercede for me ; it is against my caste and against my 
religion to plant this opium, but I am required to do it." 

14985. My question was about Oudh. It is the fact that 
before the annexation poppy cultivation was free in Oudh 
and opium was sold at Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 a seer, and it would 
be sold by any bania who chose to sell it ; but now the 
number of shops is strictly limited and the opium is very 
much dearer, is it not very extraordinary if the consump- 
tion has increased ?— It certainly would seem so except 
that it has become their habit. As one of the shopkeepers 
said, the thing can never be stopped until the shons are 
closed. 

14986. Is it not extraordinary that reducing the number 
of shops very greatly and making opium five times as dear 
as it was should cause the habit' to spread ? — It is very 
extraordinary, but when we consider (I may be excused for 
giving an opinion) how greatly the habit has grown during 
the last few years and that it is an imperative necessity as 
so many have said, it appears that they must have it, 

14987. How do you know that the habit has grown? 
Merely because these people have said so ? — Not simply 
these people, but from my acquaintances in India. 

14988. I am talking of Oudh which was only annexed 
in]S56. The circumstances were peculiar ; there was free 
cultivation and free sale and opium was exceedingly cheap : 
how do you know that the consumption has increased 
since that time ?— I do not feel that I am an authority on 
the point. I am only saying what I have heard ajid seen 
among the people. 

14989. You were not in Oudh in those days ? — No. 

14990. I understand that your information about Oudh 
depends upon what these people told you in the shops ?— 
Not altogether ; I have travelled several times in Oudh years 
ago. I was here in 18e4, and once again in 1867, »nd saw 
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so.iething of it. This was often a topic of conversation ; 
but still I do not feel that 1 am altogether an authority. 

14991. Are you aware that in the history of the times 
t)f Akbai-, who lived about 1550, it was recorded that opium 
was a staple crop in Oudh P — Jes. 

14992. That does not look as if the use of opium was a 
new thing P — No, certainly. I know it is not. 

14993. (OAairOTaM.) The Association with which you are 
connected and of which you have been President in India 
during the past year is an Association organised for the 
purpose of promoting the moral improvement of the peo- 
ple p — Yes. 

14994. And in pursuance of that object, it desires that 
the use of opium should be prohibited except for medical 
purposes P — Yes. 

14995. Does the Association recommend a like policy with 
reference to alcohol P — Yes. 

14996. {Sir William Roberts.) May I apk what your 
purpose was in paying your visits to these shops P — Was it 
with a view for studying the effect of the opium habit on the 
natives of India P — It was. 



The 



14997. Does it appear to you that in that way yon would Mr. S. 
get anything like a complete investigation of the subject P Haustr. 

— Certainly not complete, but I knew that in that way I 

should find out as much as would be possible, fiy visiting ^^ Jan. 18 94. 
the shops and taking them unawares I could see what was 
really going on. 

14998. If you were engaged on an enquiry into the effect 
of the alcohol habit in England, would you consider that 
your enquiry had any completeness if you confined it to the 
gin shops and slums of our large towns P — No. 

14999. In the same way would you not regard the fact 
that you got your information by going to these low places 
as probably very misleading as bsaring upon the totality of 
the question of the use of opium habitually amongst the 
natives of India high and lowP — I am studying this 
subject from more than one standpoint ; I am reading 
about it, and I converse with other people, and for one thing 
I visited the shops. 

15000. You probably agree that it is a very small corner 
of the matter ? — Certainly, but it is the accumulation of 
small comers that completes the great square. 

witness withdrew. 



Nawab Ali MoHiMEB Khan, Syed Htdke Mikza Adab, Nawab Stbd Jatfer Hussein. Nawab Mohamed 
MiBZA Kean^, and Sted Ashiq Husseik called in and examined (through an interpreter^. 

15001. {Mr. Wilson.) Are you Nawab Ali Mahomed 
Khan, President of Anjuman-i-S!ohamediP — Yes, 

15002. What is the meaning of that P— The Mahom- 
edan Association. 



15020. Do they agree in recommending prohibition P — 
Yes. I took opium for 26 years. I took six annas worth 
a day. I then reduced it to two annas and recovered my 
health. 



15003. Are these other gentlemen who have come forwai'd 
members P — Yes. 

15004. What is the object of the Association P— The 
public good. 

15005. What do you think of the opium habit P — Opium- 
smoking is worse than opium-eating, but opium-eating is 
bad. 

15006. What has been the effect of opium-eating and 
smoking on many of the families of Lucknow? — The habit 
has ruined thousands of families in Lucknow and has de- 
graded them physically and morally. I know of the fami- 
lies of Khwaja Mohamed Kazim, Vakil, Sved Dost Ali 
Khan, and Peteh-ud-danla Mirza Mahomed Eaza, who have 
been reduced to the condition of beggars. 

15007. What has the habit done to their physical condii 
tion p —They can do no work except taking opium and 
sitting idle. 

15008. What is the effect on their minds and their habits P 
They become dull-headed. 

150C9. Would you be in favour of some great restriction 
or entire prohibition of the sale of opium for medicine ? 
— Certainly. 

15010. Do you think that the people of Lucknow gene- 
rally would he in favour of it, or is it only your particular 
Society P— The whole city would be in favour of it except 
those who take opium. 

15011. {Maharaja of Da^hhanga.) Some who con- 
sider that they would be killed ? — Yes. 

15012. {Mr. Wilson.) I should like to ask Syed Hyder 
Mirza Adab if he is a poet?— 

{Si/ed Hyder Mirza Adab.) Yes. 

15013. You know something of the books and literature of 
the country ? — Yes. 

15014. Can you tell us generally and briefly what is said 
about opium in those biioks p— Several • poets have spoken 
of the abuses of opium-eating, and there is a verse which 
says that the man who takes opium becomes like a mad 
man and is thin and lean. 

15015. Do all the gentlemen agree with what the first 
witness has said P — 

(The Iwterpeter.) They say they all agree. 

15016." {Mr. Mowbray to Ali Mohamed Khan.) How 
many members are there in your Association ?— About 175. 

15017. Are there any branches of the Association in other 
places besides Lucknow P — There are no branches in other 
places, but there are members outside. 

15018. Are those members included in the 175 P —Yes. 

15019. I suppose there are no opium-eaters or smokers in 
the Association ? — Three or four take opium, but there are 
no opium-smokers. 

II 



15021. How old are you now P — About 59 or 60. 

15022. Do you still consume opium P — Yes ; two annas 
a month. 

15023. Do you wish to be stopped taking that?— Yes. 
If I could be reduced from six annas a day to two annas 
a month, I can do without it. 

15024. Do you wish that Grovernment should forbid you 
to have any P — Oertainly ; future generations will be saved. 

15025. As you have reduced the consumption so much, 
why do you not give it up altogether P — The doctors have 
advised me not to give it up altogether. I can leave it off 
from to-day, if I like. 

15026. What sort of doctor recommended you not to 
give it up, a European doctor, or a Hakim P — Dr. Wahid- 
ud-din, Hospital Assistant. 

15027. {Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) I should like to ask 
another witness, Nawab Mohamed Mirza Khan, how many 
years he has used opium P — 

{Nawab Mohamed Mirza Khan.) Prom the time of the 
native Kings. 

15028. What is your age P— About 60. 

15029. Do you take the same quantity now as you 
commenced with? — Sometimes increased and sometimes 
decreased. 

15030. Do you now take the minimum or the maximum ? 
— I have reduced it, because people are in favour of giving 
up the habit. 

15031. What is the greatest quantity you have taken P — 
One anna a day. 

15032. And now P— Half an anna. 

15033. Do you keep the same health now as you did 
when you were taking the highest quantity P — I was in 
very good health when I was taking one anna worth of 
opium, but I am not keeping the same good health now : 
I cannot say whether it is on aftcount of the reduction 
of the dose or from some other cause. 

15034. Does Syed Hyder Mirza Adab take opium?— No. 

15035. And you never have done ? — No. 

15036. {Mr Fanshawe.) Is it not the case that the ruin of 
Mabomedan families in Lucknow is due to other causes 

than opium? Is it not the case that there is an idle class 
of Mahomedans who were formerly connected with the 
Court in Lucknow and who are likely to go to excess in 
any indulgence p — 

(Nawab Ali Mohamed Khan) Except a class of 
men of an older generation who held high offices before the 
Mutiny, there is no class who have become idle. Idleness is 
only produced by opium-eating. 

15037. {Mr. Pease.) Has Nawab Mohamed Mirza Khan 
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reduced his quantity lately ? — 

(Nawah Mohamed Mirza Khan.) Only four or five 
months ago, 

15038. {Sir James Lyall.) Do you, Ali Moha,med Khan, 
remember the time of the old Kings P — 

i,Ali Mohamed Khan.) Yes. 

15039. Was opium as largely consumed amongst the 
Mahomedans then as it is now, or is there any difference ? 
— In those days Luoknow was much bigger than it is 
now, and perhaps in proportion to the extent to which 

it was higger, there was a larger consumption. 

15040. In those days I believe opium was very cheap, 
because cultivation was free P — Yes ; much cheaper. 

15041. Bas not the great increase in price tended to 
reduce the consumption p — Those who are accustomed to 
it will get it even if they have to get it by theft. 

15042. A great number of people have died and others 
have grown up since those days ; has not the great increase 
of price and the restriction of the numbers of shops tended 
to check consumption amont; people not accustomed to it 
— young people ? — It may have had some effect, but the 
custom is very old : mothers give it to their children to eat, 
and therefore in spite of the rise of price the custom has 
continued. 

15043. You say that the opium-eater is dirty and dull- 
headed and unable to work : surely you must have seen 
many opium-eaters who are very clever and do their woik 
well ? — In the beginning tbey are able to work, hut when 
the habit becomes old they are not fit for any work. 

15044. Do you mean when the habit comes to excess or 
merely when it becomes old P— Both when the quantity is 
increased and when the habit becomes confirmed. 



15045. We have been told by a number of witnesses that 
there is a large class of people who take opium when 
forty years of age and upwards, and take it in moderation, 
and tnat it does them no harm, but perhaps does them 
some good : is there any class like that P — If it is taken 
in small quantities as medicine, it does no harm. The 
great defect is that when a man first takes it after two 
months, it becomes a habit and he is then compelled to 
increase the quantity. 

15046. There is a temptation to increase, but I suppose a 
great many people, — sensible people — know how much is 
good for them and how much is bad, do they notP — In com- 
pany with others the quantity is increased. When people 
are young they take it for purposes of lust, but very few 
take it for medicine. 

15047. Do you mean when men take it over 40 years of 
age, or do you mean young people ? — Young people begin 
it, and when they reach 40 they continue it. Those who 
take it after 40 take it as a medicine ; they do not increase 
it, and it does them good, but young people who take it for 
pleasure increase the dose and they suffer. 

15048. I suppose the Society which you represent is very 
much opposed to alcoholic liquor ? — With all Mahomedans 
it is prohibited. 

15049. You say you are decidedly in favour of prohibition ; 
how do you suppose that will he carried out ? — Government 
should enforce rules as it thinks best. 

15050. Do the others agree P — 
(The Interpreter.) Yes. 

15051. {Mr. Wilson to Ali Mahomed Khan). Yon say 
you can bring a number of other people who have suffered 
from the opium habit P — If I am allowed two days I can 
bring 400 or 500 persons for inspection of their condition, 

15052. Opium-eaters in poor condition p— Yes. 



The witness withdrew. 
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Syed Kale Hctsbin- called in and examined (through an interpreter). 

15053. {Mr. Wilson.) Are you a zemindar ? — Yes. 

15054. Are you a Mahomedan p — Yes. 

15055. Kow many tenants have you in your zemindari p — 



Twenty or twenty-five. 

15056. Do you think that the poppy is a very profitable 
crop to the cultivatois P — I think it is a great loss to the 
cultivators. 

15057. Do your ryots grow poppy ? — Yes. 

15058. Why do they grow it if it is a loss ? — For two 
reasons : first, because Government advances the money, and 
secondly, because of pressure from some officials. 

15059. How do they use pressure p — The zemindars are 
asked by the ofiiciiils, and they sometimes injure the inter- 
ests of them and compel them to cultivate. 

15060. You do not press the ryots on your estate to grow 
opium ? — -Yes ; since I have the fear of the District 
officials, I have to press them. 

15061. Who are the officials p — The opium officials. 

15062. Of what rank ? — ZiUadars or daroghas. 

15063. Why is the poppy not profitable p — In the first 
place it can only be cultivated on first-class land where 
there is a well or a tank. In the Second place, after what 
they spend on manuring, preparing the fields and weeding, 
they do not get a sufficient price for it from Government. 

15064. What do you estimate the cost of cnltivating a 
bigha of poppy ? — At the lowest Es. 25 or Es. 30. 

15065. How much does the cultivator get when he sells 
his crop P^Es. 15 or Es. 20. 

15066. Do you include in that the poppy seed and leaf p— 
I exclude it. 

15067. That would make something more p — -Two or 
three rnpees, 

15068. What about the lambardar ?— The lumbardar is 
an official on behalf of the Government, who induces the 
Government to advance money to the cultivators, and If 
the cultivators do not give him something, he does not re- 
commend the advance to be given. 

15069. He does not recommend advances P — It is in the 
hands of the lumbardar, whether an advance goes to any 
cultivatoi ■>'■ not. 

15070- I h'Mi if thooultivator does not want to grow poppy, 
there is nr. ■ a'Jship if the lumbardar does not let him have 



an advance p — That is the time for the rent, so the culti-> 
vators accept the money instead of paying interest ; they are 
glad to get the money. 

15071. You say that some of the officials of the Opium 
Department press these men to make them grow poppy ; now 
you say the lumbardar ill-treats a man because be strikes him 
off the list and will not let him grow poppy. How do you 
reconcile that contradiction? — The cultivators cultivate poppy 
only for the sake of the advance, and on those who do not 
want the advance pressure is used by zemindars and lumbar- 
dars. 

15072. After the opium is ready has he some other 
grievances as to the way in which it is treated p — After pre- 
paring the opium the cultivators take it and then it is classi- 
fied in the second or third quality, and priced accordingly at 
Rs. 5, Es. 4, or Ks, 3. After that there is a system of what i» 
called grum by which the officials keep the opium and then 
pay for it after it is dried up. 

15073. Is the grievance with them that the opium is not 
put in the right class ; that it is said to have too much water 
when it is really^ good ?— Yes, it rests with the daroghas 
and others to classify it. 

15074. Of course the Opium Department pays for proper 
dry opium of a certain quality ; and if the ryot takes opium 
that IS not of such good quality, he does not get paid so much ; 
—what, then, is the gi'ievance ?— It is called grum, the Gov- 
ernment paying after six months the opium is dried up. 

15075. What do you say about the opium officials visiting 
the cultivators and getting something from them ? — When 
opium officials visit them they receive fuel, dried grass, 
straw and pots from the cultivators. 

15076. What kind of officials 
zemindars and lumbardars. 

15077. How would you like it if the opium cultivation 
were stopped— entirely prohibited ?— It would result in 
good. 

15078. Good for you as a zemindar P — Certainly ; if the 
cultivation oC the poppy is prohibited sugarcane, wheat 
aud other things will he cultivated. 

-Yes; 



are these P — ^Daroghas, 



15079. Would it he good or had for the ryots p- 
it will he profitable to the cultivators also. 

15080. {Mr. Mowbray.) Where is your zemindari ?- 
Barabauki district. 



-In 



15081. How many cultivators havo you altogether ?— 



100 ori50 in all 



25 grow poppy. 
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15082. What revenue do you pay the Government P — 
Es. 700. . 

15083. Do you know any instance in which any one of 
your cultivators has been compelled by an opium official 
to grow poppy p — I cannot name one just now. 

15084. You have told us that you have yourself pressed 
your ryots to grow poppy, because the opium officials have 
put pressure upon you ; will you tell me what class of 
official has ever put pressure upon you to make you put 
pressure upon your ryots P — I have said that the darogha 
man pressed me. 

15085. (Mr. Raridas Veharidas.) You say that some of 
the poppy cultivators were in need of advances to pay their 
rent. But if they cultivated at a loss, their not having 
an advance would be a gain to them P — In that case they 
cultivate sugarcane, aud after selling the produce they 
would be able to pay their rent. 



15086, Then they grow other things at their own will P— St/ed &llc 
They cultivate crops by which they support their Husein. 
children and their animals. — ~ 

15087. It comes to this, that good cultivators who do not ' 

need an advance are pressed to cultivate against their 
will P— Yea. 

15088. {Mr. FansTiawe.) Do you seriously wish us to believe 
that you, as azamindar, are afraid of zilladars and daroghas, 
and on that account put pressure on your tenants ? — Yes, 
I am afraid. 

15089. {Sir James Lyall.) In what way do you press the 
cultivators p — Do you threaten to evict them, or what P — I 
have to induce the cultivators. I also threaten that if they 
will not cultivate I will evict them. 

15090. ( Maharaja of Darhhanga.) Do you mean that 
in case a ryot refuses to cultivate you can evict him accord- 
ing to law P — I say that only to bring pressure upon them. 
I have got power to evict my cultivators. 
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15091. {Mr. Wilson.) Are you a member of the Munici- 
pal Board at Lucknow P — Yes. 

15092. You are also a zemindar ? — Yes. 

15093. How old are you P — Sixty-five. 

15094. Have you lived in Lucknow all your life P — I 
was born and bred in Lucknow. I was in the King's em- 
ploy in former times. My father was Dewan. 

15095. Before the annexation ? — ^Yes. 

15096. Have you heard the evidence of G an ga Prasad 
Varma P — Yes. 

15097. Do you agree with what he said P — I agree with 
it. 

' 15098. If we desired it, could you give us a great many 
illustrations of opium-eating ? — ^I could give many in- 
stances, and many of them would be from my own 
family and friends and caste. 

15099. Are the results good or bad ? — Many children have 
died on account of the carelessness of their nurses in 
administering opium ; and many young men of sixteen or 
twenty have become consumptive on account of opium-eat- 
ing. 

151U0. What is the efiect on the property of the people' 
who take it ? — It is a custom in Lucknow among opium- 
eaters not to take opium alone, they take it with a number 
of friends, and that soon exhausts their wealth. 

15101. Hqw many ryots have you in your zemindari P— 
About 200. 

15102. Sir James Lyall.) How many villages have you ? — 
Six villages. 

15103. (Mr. Wilson.] How many of your cultivators grow 
opium P-^Only 3 cultivators out of 20l». 

15104. Why do they not grow it p — I do not bring any 
sort of pressure or influence on my cultivators. I am not 
a man to be afraid of anybody, so I do not bring any 
pressure upon them for cultivation. 

15105. Do you mean that you look after them and pro- 
tect them ? — As I know tliat opium is not profitable, I have 
not brought any pressure upon the cultivators. Had I 
brought pressure upon them they would have cultivated 
more. 

15106. Are you a Congress man ? — I am a Congress man. 
I join every movement which is for the good of the coun- 
try and of the Government. I believe the Congress is 
likely to do good both to the Government and the people. 

15107. Do you know what the Congress has done about 
opium P — The Congress has done nothing about the opium 
matter as the subject is before this Commission. Congress 
has not exhausted the list of good things to be done. 

15108. Would you be in favour of the prohibition of the 
sale of opium except for medicine P — Opium should be 
classed with other poisonous drugs, and should not be spe- 
cially treated. 

15109. Do you know what the regulations are with regard 
to poifonous drugs P — In Lucknow Municipality we have a 
bye-law. Chapter 2, section 9, which says that the sale of 
poisonous drugs is prohibited unless the seller takes a license 
from the Deputy Commissioner. The name of the pur- 
chaser is to be taken down or there is to be a doctor's cer- 
tificate. In general practice it is not given on a doctor's 
prescription. 

15110. Do you mean thatthese poisonous drugs must not 
be sold unless the vendor knows something about the per- 
son who wants to buy P — Yes. 



called in and examined. 

15111. Do you know howmany shops there are inLuck- 
now that are licensed for the sale of poisonous drugs P — I 
cannot say accurately, but I have heard that there are only 
seven shops in the city ; and out of these seven I can get 
arsenic at only two shop-s. 

15112. Do you think that regulations might be made of 
the same kind for the sale of opium for medicinal purposes ? 
— Since opium is also a poison, it should be included in the 
list of other poisonous drugs. 

15113. (Mr. Mowhray.) In what district is your zemin- 
dari P — In the Sitapur district. 

15114. W,hat do your tenants grow who do not cultivate 
the poppy P — First, they cultivate sugarcane, wheat, vege- 
tables of different sorts, and cereals. 

15115. We are sometimes' told that sugarcane pays very 
well; why does not every body who now grows poppy 
cultivate sugarcane P — In this province cultivators are too 
poor ; they are generally in want of money, and they take 
loans at Rs. 3-2 per month and Ee. 6-4. As many of them 
are ready to take ii oney at this high rate of interest, if 
they can get it without interest from the Government, they 
are tempted to take it. 

15116. Sugarcane requires a certain amount of capital, 
does it not P — Yes ; and other crops require some capital. 

15117. {Mr. Haridas' Veharidas.) You have only two or 
three cultivators who cultivate poppy P — Yes. 

15118. Do the others grow sugarcane ? — Every culti- 
vator grows sugarcane a bigha or half a bigha. 

15119. Even borrowing money at such a high rate, they 
find the sugarcane profitable ? — I think so. 

15120. Am 1 to conclude that opium-growing, although 
they receive advances without interest, is not so paying as" 
sugarcane with loans at a high rate of interest? — YeSj. 
There are the seeds. Cultivators have only to contract f o 
loans Once ; in future seasons they can get seeds them- 
selves from their own fields, so that they need not borrow 
money. 

15121. {Sir James Lyall.) What are the names of your 
villages P — Gouraicha, Dhuria, Khusrua, Torakpur. 

15122. Does all ''your property lie in one mouza P — NoS 
there are three mahals. 

15123. How much land revenue do you pay to the 
Government P—Bs. 1,300. 

15124. You say that people have to take out a license to 
sell poisons — are you speaking of Lucknow? — I am speak- 
ing only of Lucknow. 

15152. Do you think that is acted upon, th at no one 
sells arsenic, for instance, without a license ? — No one can 
get white arsenic without a Magistrate's order, and other 
poisonous drugs no one can sell except the seven shop- 
keepers in the city. 

15126. Outside the town, in the villages, any shopkeepers 
can sell, I suppose? — I have no accurate information about 
that. No arsenic can be found in my village. 

15127. [Maharaja of Barbhanga.) If I remember 
rightly, one witness has deposed that at the time of the father 
of the late King and his predecessor the s.-ile of opium was 
prohibited in Lucknow ; as you are an old servant of the 
late King, you can give us some information on that 
point?— That is wrong. Everybody could get opium, 
and the rate was Rs. 7 or Es. 8. Every shopkeeper could 
sell opium without a license. 

15128. What is your opinion with regard to the consump- 
tion of opium ; has it increased or decreased the last 80 
vears P — It is declining among the educated classes ; amon g 
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the uneducated the number is the same, especially among 
the Mahomedans. 

15129. As regards the system of selling poisons in Luck- 
now, do you think that in case the sale of opium being 
prohibited, except for medical purposes, the system now in 
vogue in Luokuow could be adopted in the mofussil without 
there being a chance of indiioriminate smuggling P — 
Justice and fairness require that the system of selling opium 
and of selling poisons should be the same. 

15130. Do you think that the system 'will lead to any 
extensive smuggling? — Instead of increasing smuggling, 

The witness 



on account of the spread of education smuggling will de- 
crease. 

15131. {Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) Do you 'get your rent 
from your other cultivators as regularly as you do from 
the three poppy cultivators ? — I have had no suits to re- 
cover rent in the Court. All pay. 

15132. {Sir James Lyali.) You propose that the rules 
for the consumption of opium should be the same as the 
rules in Lueknow City for tlie sale of posion : would you 
have the same rules apply to alcoholic liquor ? — It woiild. 
be advisable. 

withdrew. 



Adjourned to to-morrow, 10-30. 



At the Darus Shafa, Lueknow. 
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Saturday, the 13th January 1894. 
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Tewari^ 
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Dr. Manohae Pbasad Tewabie, L.M.S., called in and examined. 



T telieve you are a 
Yes, of the Punjab 



15133. {Sir William Soberts.) 
licentiate of medicine and surgery ?■ 
University College. 

15134 Tou have got your diploma, and you are practising 
as a private practitioner in Cawnpore ? — Yes. 

15135. How long have you been practising there ? — For 
the last seven years. 

15136. What opportunities have you had of studying th® 
opium question ? — I have heen practising and moving in 
difEereut districts in the North-Western Provinces as Assist- 
ant Surgeon as weU as in private practice. 

15137. How long is it since you ceased to be an Assistant 
Surgeon ? — For the last seven years. 

15138. Altogether you have had fourteen years' experien ce P 
—Yes. 

15139. Will you tell, us from your personal experience in 
what way opium is used to those districts P — It is swallowed 
or eaten in the form of solution or piU. and is smoked in 
the form of chandu and marfa 4 respectively. It is culti- 
vated in India, and to a gi'eat extent in fiajputana and 
Marwar States. It is also cultivated in these provinces — 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh — but in a limited 
extent, bfcause it costs them much labour and money in 
preparing and .securing these ciops. and it exhausts the 
soil rendering it barren or incapable of producing crops of 
other vegetables or corn but poppy itselt. 

15140. How many use opium in Cawnpore P — In Cawn- 
pore, out of a population of 160,000, 3 ]ier cent, swallow 
opium, 4 per cent, smoke it as chandu, and 1 per cent., smoke 
it in the form of madah. 

15141. That makes about 8, per cent does it notP — Yes. 

15142. Do yon mean tiiese to be percentages of the male 
adnlts or of the total population P — All opium consumers in 
any form as above stated. 

15143. When you speak of 3 per cent, do you mean 3 
per cent, of the entire population, or 8 per cent, of 
the adult males P — For the most part it is used by the 
males. These averages, specially of cliandu and madak 
smokers, far exceed at Lueknow. Of the opium consum- 
ers 90 per cent, are Mahomedans, 9 per cent. Hindus, 
and 1 per cent, other classes. Males 97 per cent, 
and prostitutes 3 per cent. Habitual moderate con- 
sumers in fractional doses of a grain form 35 per cent. ; 



habitual excessive consumers 60 per cent. Occasional 
moderate consuniersS per cent., and occasional excessive 
consumers with criminal intents 2 per cent. 

15144. What is the averaee cost of doses of opium? 

Average allowiinces and cost of opium in its three forms 
vary from fractional doses of a grain to several tolas a 
day, and from i^j of an anna to more than a rupee per diem 
respective!)-. The consumption of cAanrfw 3.nA madak is 
practi.«ed in company, and that of opium in companv or 
solitude. 

15145. Is the habit easily formed?— The habit of either 
of them IS easily formed, and is difficult to be broken off, 
and there is a tendency in the use of opium in its three 
forms for the moderate habit to develop into the excessive. 

15146. What is the view of the population generally in 
regard to the use ef opium ?— Its consumption is generally 
regarded by the people at large with contempt, and in the 
case of chandu and madak with horror, and it is in general 
disrepute among the public, because its use, in any of its 
forms, deadens the intfllect, impairs the physical and 
moral sense, induces laziness, immorality, or debaucherv 
He is not relied on by others, or entrusted with responsible 
duties. Chandu. and madak being inhaled in the form of 
smoking, act powerfully, instantaneously, and spontaneously, 
and do more mischief than opium when eaten, Rnd these 
people are more liable to attack of diseases and changes of 
weather and climate than opium-eaters. 

15147. What are the objects of people who consume 

opium? — The objects of opium-consuming are manifold. 

{a) Young people use it with an impression that it acts 
as an aphrodisiac, but their theory is wrong, as it produces 
contrary effects, and causes partial or total impotency in 
the end. (b) Old people, especially poor classes, use it 
in solution or pill form, because they think it will protect 
them from evil influences of climate and chano-es of wea- 
ther, chiefly cold one.. It certainly does them good, provid- 
ed tln-y can afford to take rich food with it, without which, 
of course, they suffer, as their case goes from bad to worse! 
(c) It is given to infants by their mothers during the 
period of suckling, with a view to keep them calm and 
quiet, their bowels in good order, and safe from injurious 
effects likely to be brought on their milk by their injudici- 
ous diet and mode of living; and in these cases ' it has 
come to my esperieuce that it does them an immense 
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amount of good, {d) As medicine it is out- of question 
that it acts beneficially in most diseases in one way or the 
other, and can be substituted for many medicines. 

15148. Yon mean that it is a medicine of very wide 
application ? — Yes. 

15149. Is opium taken habitually by the respectable 
classes, or by the low classes of people ?— It is taken for the 
most part by uneducated low classes of people, at the iiisti- 
fiation of others, as aphrodisiac or as medicine, and being 
thus used indiscriminately, does them great harm instead 
of good. 

15150. What ill-effects have you seen arise from the 
habitual use of opium P — lU-efEeets of opium are that it 
produces — (a) Severe constipation, lowers circulation, im- 
pairs functions of important organs, deterioiates the 
general health, and produces noxious effects, physical, 
mental, and moral. (J) It renders the system of an opium- 
consumer in such a state as to resist the action and effects 
of other drni;s, and their influence ineit partially or totally, 
and this is the reason that when opium-consumers suffer 
from diarrhoea, dysentery, bronchitis, asthma and bridn 
disorders, opium does little or no good to its consumers, 

(c) There is alwtiys a longing for subsequent gratification 
in increasing doses in common with other intoxicants. 

(d) It breaks down the constitution of a man, and mokes 
him liable to get other diseases, and to be affected with 
weather and climate changes. 

15151. What is your opinion as to the general effects? — 
In moderate doses it is unquestionably beneficial to infants, 
but noxious to young men, and harmless or benefinial to 
old people in fractional doses of a grain, provided rich food 
is taken after its use ; otherwise it proves injurious. 

15152. What do you mean by fractional doses of a grain ? 
— 4, 5. i. or yjth of a grain. 

15153. Do you mean of an English grain ? — Yes. ygth 
of a grain or 4th of a grain. 

15154. Habitual opium-consumers take more than that, 
do they not P — I was speaking of a moderate dose. 

15155. But even a moderate opium-consumer takes more 
than that? — There is no definition for moderation. We call 
moderate doses medically those which have been put down, 
medically, and below those doses we call moderate doses. 

15156. Would it be a privation to opium-consumers if 
the cultivation were stopped in India? — It would be 
certainly a serious privation to any class of consumers of 
opium, especially cJiandu and madak, to forego consumption 
of the drug all of a sudden, because they shall suffer by 
feeling inevitably too much for it with a longing or inflam- 
ed desire, and there would be thos a great straining on 
their system. But it would be feasible to prohibit the sale 
of ohanda and madak by public sale, and immoderate use 
of opium in solution or pill form, by indirect means, as 
raising heavy tax on it, but gradually. 

15157. Do you think any discontent would arise if the 
authorities would proceed in that way p — No serious dis- 
content can occur by their prohibition in this way as above 
stated among the consnmers. Nor would it amount to a 
political danger. It would not be followed by recourse to 
alcoholic stimulants. There would be certainly loss to 
Government in revenue, but it can be remedied — 

(1) by curtailing and cutting down mU such expenses 

which the Government may deem superfluous, 
unnecessary or improper ; 

(2) by introducing such measures which may be calcu- 

lated to recoup the loss and give the fuU effect 
to cause sutficient economy in the Indian 
Budget. 

15158. Do you yourself believe that opium is a real 
aphi-odisiac ? — For a few days it does act as an aphrodisiac. 
In the beginning it acts as a stimulant. 

15159. As a general stimulant P — For a few days only. 

15160. Much as alcohol would? — Not so much like 
alcohol, but to some extent it acts as a stimulant. 

15161. As I understand you it does not act as special 
aphrodisiau agent except just in the beginning, as a sti- 
mulant ?— Yes. 

15162. And that effect passes away in a few days ? — Yes. 

15163. Do you believe that that action is especial, or 
that it is only a part of the general stimulative effect of 
opium ? — I is transitory, lasting for a few days. 

1.5161. That is not quite what I meant. Do you think 
that the aphrodisiac effect of opium is a special effect? — 
It is not a special effect. 



15165. We have been told repeatedly that aphrodisiac 2>r. JUanohar 
remedies of various sorts are very much used in India and Prasad 
throughout the East : that opium is by no means singular Tewari, 
in that matter p — Opium is also regarded as one of them. L.M.S. 

15166. It is regarded as one of a nuirber of aphro- ] 3 Jan. 1894. 
disiacs P — ^Yes. 

15167. [Mr. Pease.) You have given us a great number 
of percentages; are they your own computations from 
general knowledge, or have any special means been taken 
to ascertain the number p— I have ascertained them from 
the sales in the shops at Cawnpore. 

15168. It is the result of enquiry at the shops P— Yes. 

15169. Shops in Cawnpore ? — Yes. 

15170. {Mr. Mowbray.) You said that it would be feasi- 
ble to prohibit the sale of chandu and madak by public 
sale. Are you aware that we have be^n informed in papers 
which have been put in heft re us that the public sale of 
chandu and madak is already prohibited in the North- 
western Provinces P— If it is prohibited and effi>et is given 
to it so much the better ; but its use is generally going on. 

15171. I asked you whether you are aware as a matter 
of fact that according to the law in the North-Western 
Provinces the niiblio sale of chandu and madak is already 
proliibited P — I beg to say that full efiisct has not been 
given to it, as desired. 

15172. I ask you whether you are aware of the present 
state of the law ? — I am not aware, it may be so, but I can- 
not say. I beg to say that I am not fully aware whether 
there have been passed any rnles or orders with regard to 
the prohibition of cAantZa and marfce^ ; but I say that no 
beneficial results have been obtained by prohibition be- 
cause the habit is as yet going on. It appears that lull 
effect has not been given to the subject. 

15173. That would go to prove that the mere prohibition 
of the public sale of chandu and madak which you re- 
commend has been tried and has not proved eflfective ? — 
Because the habits have not been broken off as yet. It 
takes a long time to break off habits. 

15174. Are you aware or not that at the present time 
opium is very heavily taxed ? — I should say that it re- 
quires still more taxation. 

15175. Are you aware that it is heavily taxed at 
present? — I cannot say that it is heavily taxed. 

15176. Do you recognise the fact that the difference 
between the price at which it is produced and the price 
atwhch it is sold being due to a Government monopoly, 
is, in fact, a very heavy tax on the sale of opium ? — In that 
view it may be a heavy tax, but in the view of the mischief 
it is doing I do not regard it as a heavy tax. 

15177. (Chairman.) You hardly mean that it is not 
heavily taxed, but you mean to say that it is not sufficiently 
heavily taxed ? — Yes, that is what I mean. 

15178. {Mr. Mowbray.) Can you tell me what is the 
amount o;f taxation which opium now bears p — It is sold, I 
believe, at Es. 16 per seer. 

15179. Do you know how much of that is taxation p — 
From the fact that it is being sold dearer it cannot be said 
that it is heavily taxed. I cannot say any other word for 
that. 

15180. Then you cannot answer my question, and you 
do not know P — I do not understand what your object is- 
I say that it is notsufficiently taxed. Its price is not raised 
so much as to prohibit persons from buying and making 
nse of it freely. 

15181. I ask you whether you can tell me how much 
taxation it bears at present. If you cannot tell me I do 
not wish to pursue the subject ? — It is purchased at Rs. 4 
or 5 a seer, and sold at Es. 16 or 17 a seer. 

15182. Do you regard that difference as taxation P — Yes. 

15183. {Mr. Fanshawe.) Ami correct in understanditig 
that you recognise no one as a moderate consumer who takes 
more than a fractional grain of opium ? — That is what my 
meaning is. 

15184. Have you had any experience of agriculture : you 
have expressed a rather strong opinion as to the cnitivatiun 
of the poppy P — I have very little experience of agriculture. 

15185. {Sir James Lyall.) You seem to have some diffi- 
culty in understanding Mr. Mowbray's question about the 
taxation of opium. Are you aware we had evidence yester- 
day to the eflect that opium before the annexation ot Oudh 
was quite untaxed and used to be sold at Es, 4 or 5 a sesr ? 
-Yes. 
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Dr. Manohar 15186. Is it not a fact that it is now sold at Rs. 20 a 
Prasad seer in Oudh. Does not that show that it is heavily taxed ? 
Jewari, — Yes. In comparison with that it is heavily taxed. 
1. M.S. 

15187. (CJiairman.) You nave given as your views with 

13 Jan. 1894. regard to opium; are you opposed lo the use of stimulants 
generally except for medical purposes ? — Yes. 



15188. [Mr. Pease.) You are aware that there is a 
diifioulty in raising the tax here in consequence of the 
liability to smuggling or purchasing from the cultivators :■ 
would you be in favour of a plan whereby those who are 
habitual consumers should have their names placed upon a 
register so as to avoid suffering on the part of those -^f^o 
are at present consumers ? — Yes. 



The witness withdrew. 



Balu 
Kshetra 

Nath 
Mukerjee. 



Babu KsHETEA Nath Mukeejbb called in and examined. 



15189. {Mr. Pease.) What is your occupation ? — I am 
an agriculturist. 

15190. Are you a cultivator of land yourself ? — Yes, I am 
a farmer. 

15191. Where do you live ?— I live at Benares and some- 
times in Bengal. I have my farms at Oudh. 

15192. Will you tell us what attention you have given to 
the subject of agriculture ? — 1 have devoted much of my 
time to agriculture for the purpose of writing a book on the 
subject. I have had occasion to make enquiries in different 
parts of the country. I have accumulated facts with regard 
to the present state of agriculture, and those facts 1 have 
put down in my book and published them. 

15193. What is your view with regard to the interests of 
the country with reference to the growth of the poppy? — • 
Poppy cultivation is one of the important subjects dealt 
with in my book. It is a poisonous thing. Its growth is 
in no way beneficial to the country. It produces an efiect 
which demoralizes the people. Physical growth is deterior- 
ated and children are aif ected also. 

15194. Is the cultivation of the poppy popular among the 
cultivators P — Temptation held out to the cultivators has led 
to its popularity. 

15195. Do you think it is to the advantage of the culti- 
vator to grow poppy as compared with other crops ?— No, 
certainly not. The cultivators always undergo a loss in 
comparison with other crops. Tobacco or sugarcane crops 
are better paying crops than poppy. 

15196. Can you speak of any instance in which cultivators 
have given up the growth of poppy to their advantage ? — 
Yes. Once I had occasion to direct some cultivators to grow 
tobacoo instead of poppy in those lands where they intend- 
ed to grow poppy. They made a profit out of tobacco of 
nearly Es. 40 a bigha. In cultivating poppy if the tenants 
do not consider or do not include the wages of their own 
labour there is no loss to them, but if their own labour 
be calculated they suffer a loss to the extent of Es. 36 per 
bigha. The average produce per bigha is 4 seers. 

15197. Do not you think that you are rather overstating 
the loss ? — The tenant has to devote 8 months of his time to 
the cultivation of his poppy. 

15198. You have stated that you have very'strong feelings 
against the use of opium. Have you anything to say with 
regard to smoking? — Yes. It is most injurious to the per- 
sons who use it and has its evil effects upon the children 
also. 

15199. Have you any views as to the course Government 
ought to take with regard to the opium [trade ? — It onght 
to be stopped altogether, but attention should be di awn to 
tho fact that it must be lessened gradually. It must he 
sold to the Medical Department so that each man might be 
registered, and then each habitual consumer might get 
opium from the Medical Department. 

15200. The general eifect of your evidence is that you 
believe the consumption of opium is injurious and that it is 
not profitable to the cultivator ? — Yes. That is my opinion. 

15201. {Mr. Mowhray.) When you say that people ought 
only to be allowed to obtain opium through the Medical 
Department, I should like to know a little more precisely 
what you mean ? — It ought to come through the Medical 
Depaitment. There are Assistant Surgeons and there aie 
also native doctors. I think such medicines as opium 
should be sold through the Medical Department. The 
medical men should keep a register of each person, and 
certificates should be giten as to the circumstances why 
they may take opium. 

15202. I quite understand your answer with regard to 
Civil Surgeons and Government officials and doctors prac- 
tising according to the European methods. I should like to 
know how you would regard any body who chose to set up 
as a native doctor P — Now-a-days these are scattering over 
the country. I would not allow them to set up as doctors. 



15203. I suppose you are aware that the number of Govern- 
ment servants and trustworthy medical men in the countiy 
at present is very limited ? — These people have free scope to 
get these things from the Treasury. 

15204. How many medical men are there in the outlying 
districts P — There is one Assistant Surgeon in each head- 
quarter of the district, and there are at least four or five 
native doctors in each sub-division. Men will not have to 
travel to get opium from the district treasury. If there be 
centres they will not have to travel into distant lands for 
the purpose of getting opium. There will be less smug- 
gling also. 

15205. You recognise that for medical purposes there 
would have to be a considerable number of centres from 
which opium should be distributed ? — There are centres of 
course.- The existing centres will do. 

15206. Do you think that under such a scheme as you 
suggest there would be a larger number of places where 
opium could be obtained than there are at present with the 
Opium shops ? — There are a great many opium shops now, 
from which people easily get and consume. Of course it 
would be very difficult to get opium in the present form, 
but then there will be a check over excessive consumption. 

15207. You think it is difficult? — Now.a«days they can. 
get it easily in shops and everywhere. 

15208. [Mr. Haridas VeTiaridas.) When did you begin 
your career in society ? — In 1862. 

15209. What was your age at the time? — I was about 18 
or 19. 

15210. Then you are about 50 now ? — Yes. 

15211. 1 did not quite follow you when yon stated that the 
cultivators lost Es. 36 pfer bigha from growing poppy : will 
you clear that point up ? — To manure and irrigate and 
plough a bigha cost nearly Es. 15. Then there is the cost for 
the extraction of the opium. The highest crop yields 12 seers 
per bigha ; but the average crop i^ generally 4 seers. Then 
there are often losses to the tenatts owing to the untoward 
circumstances of the seasons. The tenants get at the ut- 
most Es. 5 per seer; that makes Rs. 20. It costs every 
tenant not less than Bs. 25 per bigha. That calculation 
does not include labour. The cultivator devotes 8 months 
of his time to the cultivation. Then, calculating Es. 3 
for wages, it comes to Es. 28. 

15212. Would you not reconsider your answer and modify 
the amount of losses which you have estimated at Es. 36 
per bigha P It seems very much to me.? — I am a cultivato 
myself. I have studied the matter thoroughly and I 
think I am right. The total amount of cost is Es. 53 per 
bigha and income is Rs. 20, thus the loss is Es. 33 besides 
other small expenses. 

15213. [Mr. Fanshatoe.) What amount of land do you 
hold yourself, and where is it situated ? — I have 300 
bighas of land in Bengal. 

15214. Have you any land in this province ? — Yes. I 
have land in the Bahraich district. 

15215. How much?— 1,000 acres. 

15216. Is it on lease?— Yes. 

15217. Is there, any poppy cultivation on that land ? — 
No. 

15218. Do you cultivate the land yourself ? — Yes. I 
cultivato it. It is a regular farm. 

15219. You hold this land on lease and manage the culti- 
vation by means of paid servants ; but you do not yourself 
live on the place P — That is so. 

15220. When did you publish your book on agri- 
culture P— In 1882. 

15221. Are you aware that there are 550,000 cultivators 
cultivating poppy in these provinces P — I am not. 
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15222. Do you wish us to understand that that large tody 
of cultivators are cultivating poppy at the average loss of 
Es. 36 per bigha ?— Yes, I do. 

15223. [Sir James Lyall.) Have you got any tenants 
under you in those 1,000 acres P — Yes, I have some. 

15224. How many have you P — Altogether 1 have some 
50 tenants in those 1,000 acres. 

15225. How much do you cultivate with your own 
ploughs? — I have my own herds of cattle. 

15226. You say you have 50 tenants on those 1,000 acres. 
What is the area which you cultivate with your own ploughs 
by paid labour P — About 700 acres. 

15227. Then you have 50 tenants on 300 acres P — ^Yes. 
Some of the land is lying waste for the grazing of 
cattle. 

15228. How much is lying waste ? — I have some 60 or 
60 acres of land for grazing. 

15229. That leaves 950 acres cultivated P— Yes. 

15230. Of which you say 700 acres are cultivated, by 
yourself with your own ploughs? — Yes. 



15231. That leaves 250 acres on which you have 50 
tenants P — Yes. 

15232. They are very small holdings P — These tenants 
are cultivating in difEerent villages also, Ha.ej we pahi kasht 
tenants. 

15233. What crops do you cultivate?— I cultivate Indian 
corn, paddy, cereals, linseed, indigo, sugarcane, and all these 
things. 

15234. Do you lease this land from a TalukdarP— Yes. 

15235. {Chairman.) Are you opposed to the use of 
intoxicating drugs generally? — Yes. 

15236. Would you like to see close restriction placed upon 
their use P — Yes. But especially upon the use of opium, 
which is most fatal for those who consume it, and the evil 
cfieot descend to hereditary laws also. 

15237. Excepting for medical purpose ? — Yes. 

15238. You would include alcohol ? — Of course alcohol. 
But alcohol does not effect the law of hereditary. It has an 
evil effect upon the persons who use it immoderately. 



Bahu 

Eshelra 
Nath 



13 Jan. 1894. 



The witness withdrew. 



Sheikh Raza Husain Khan called in and examined (through an interpreter). 



15239. [Mr. Wilson.) Are you zemindar of Saleh Na- 
gar? — Yes. 

15240. And Life President of the Eafa-i-Am Association' 
Lucknow ? — Yes. 

15241. What is the translation for the Eafa-i-Am 
Association ? — Pixhlic good Association. 

1^242. Do you think that opium-eating often proves 
detrimental to the morality and health of the consumers ? — 
Yes, certainly. 

15243. And also to their property P — Yes. 

15244. Do you consider that the cultivator gets much 
advantage fiom the cultivation of poppy in comparison with 
other crops ? — -I do not think that much benefit accrues 
from poppy cultivation. 

15245. Does the zeminflar derive much benefit from it ? — 
No. V 

15246. Do you think that Government might encourage 
some other cultivation instead of poppy ? — 1 am of that 
opinion. 

15247. How do you think that Government could en- 
courage sugarcane? — by giving advances, just as in the 
case of opium. 

15248. Are you in favour of the immediate abolition of the 
sale of opium in this part of the country ? — ^I am not iu 
favour of immediate prohibition. 

15249. Do you think if it were suddenly prohibited it 
would be injurious to a great many people who have con- 
tracted the habit of taking it regularly?— I think as they 
ai-e habituated to the use of the drug it would be injurious 
to them. 

15250. Do you advocate some plan by which the sale of 
opium should be vary much restricted, provided it was not 
done in such a way as to cause injury to the health of those 
persons who have already become thoroughly accustomed 
to opium ?— I do not advocate the immediate abolition of 
the traffic or total prohibition of the cultivation of the 
poppy, as many opium-eaters will find it difficult to live 
without it. The cultivation should be gradually abolished 
and opium be sold only for medical purposes. By that 
I mean that Government should stop giving advances. 
Government should encourage the cultivation of other 
crops and make advances for sugarcane. ^ 

15231. [Mr. Mowhray.) How many members are there 
in f;he Association of which you are life president ? — About 
150- 

15252. Are many of them agriculturists and cultivators 
connected with the land ? — Very few. I am a zemindar 
myself. 

Ihe witness withdrew, 



Sheihh Raza 
Musaia 

15253. Where is your zemindari ? — In the District of Khan. 
Barabanki. 

15254 . How many cultivators have you in your zemin- 
dari ? — Upwards of six or seven hundred. 

15255. How many villages have you? — Sixteen or 
seventeen. 

15256. What revenue do yon pay to Government? — 
Over Rs, 10,000. 

15257. [Mr. Saridas Yeharidas.) Do you take opium 
yourself ?— No. 

15258. Is poppy cultivated in your zemindari ? — Y'es. 

15259. What proportion P — At this moment I cannot tell 
you. 

15260. Are those cultivators who grow poppy willing to 
grow it ? — I have not enquired from them whether they are 
willing or not. 

15261. You do not know whether poppy cultivation is a 
losing concern or a paying one ? — I have not heard. 

15262. With regard to poppy cultivation being disconti- 
nued and an impetus given to sugarcane, that is your own 
suggestion ?■ — Yes. 

15263. [Mr. Fanshawe.) I understand ! you to say that 
you would recommend Government advances for other crops 
but not for poppy ? — Yes. 

15264. [Sir James Lyall.) How could Government give 
advances for other crops unless it intended to buy the 
crop ? — It is not necessary that Government should pur- 
chase the produce. 

15265. You mean that Government should lend money to 
the cultivators to encourage the cultivation P — Yes. 

15266. Establish a sort of bank ?— Y'es. 

15267. When you say 3 ou think opium advances should 
be stopped, do you mean that Government should also cease 
to buy poppy, and that poppy cultivation and sale of opium 
should be free as it was iu the Nawab's time ? — I am of 
that opinion. 

15268. You think that you would not thereby make opium 
cheap and available to everybody ?-Cultivation would decrease. 

15269. I suppose you remember the time before annexa- 
tion ?• — I do not well remember it. 

15270. [Chairman.) Does your Association of which 
yon are the life president condemn the use of stimulants 
generally except for medical purposes ? — Yes. 

15271. I suppose it is a Temperance Association? — It is 
not a Temperance Association, but its object is to promote 
morality. It condemns the use of stimulants. 

15272. [Chairman) You include alcohol? — Yes. 
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Mosein. 



Sjed Nazie Hosbin called in and examined 
believe you are a pleader of 



15373. {Chairman.) I 
13 Jan. 1894. Sitapur ?— Yes. 

1527-i. Do you consider opium as injurious to the health ? 
— No, if taken moderately. 

15275. Do you consider that the excessive use of opium 
is bad ?— Yes. 

15276. The opium produced in India is not chiefly con- 
sumed in this country, is it ? — The greater part is consumed 
in China. 

15277. What is the general character in your view of 
Chinamen as a labouring population ? — They are labori- 
ous, hearty, strong and hale. They are not weak and 
indolent. 

15278. If we prohibited the export of opium to China 
what would the Chinamen do ? — They would grow it for 
themselves, and every country would export it to China. 

15279. In the case o( sickness and disease, is opium used 
with good effect? — It is very useful in several diseases. 

15280. Supposing the cultivation and sale of opium were 
prohibited, what do you believe would be the political 
results ? — My eight years' experience, and that of those 
who have been consuming opium for more than half a 
century, shows that the abolition of the use of opium 
would lead to the bloodshed of more than half of the 
number of its consumers ; and moreover there would be 
a cleiir loss of six millions tens of rupees, without which 
the administration of the State would not be carried out. 

15281. Do you mean that half of them would die when 
you speak of the " bloodshed " of the consumers ? — Yes. 
!?ome of them would die and some of them would suffer 
from diseases. 

15282. You wish to say generally if the use of opium 
were prohibited that many people who now make use of it 
as a remedy would suffer, and that many would die? — 
Yes. 

15283. With regard to taxation, do you think the im 
position of other taxes in lieu of the opium revenue would 
inflict a great burden upon the people of India ?— Yes. 
Taxation in India has reached its climax, and any 
further taxation would be particularly an impolitic measure 
which no Government with any sense of justice and 
wisdom would press. 

15284. (Mr. Pease.) Whenhave you obtained your expe- 
rience with regard to the Chinese ? — I have gathered it from 
newspapers and seen myself. 

15285. (Mr. Wilson.) Do you know the opinions of the 
anti-opiumists?— Yes, they are against the use of opium. 

15286. How have you learned their opinions ? — I have 
learned it from various quarters, and here before this 
Commission. 

15287. Do you know the opinions of Native and English 
doctors ? — Yes, I have consulted some of them and they 
have given me their opinions, and I have seen the opinions 
of others in the newspapers. 

15288. What did you consult them for ? — About the use 
of opium. 

15289. What advice did they give yon ? — They told me 
that the use of opium is not at all injurious to a man 
if taken moderately. 

15290. Will you tell me what doctor told you that ?— Dr, 
Barry "f Sitapur, who was examined here the day before 
yesterday. Also I have heard it from the Assistant 
Snrgeons of Sitapur at the Government Hospital. I have 
heard it too from the native physicians. 



15291. Can you give me the name of one P — Mahdi Hosein 
and Syed Kazim Hosein. 

15292. (Sir James Lyall.) Where have you seen a 
Chinese ?^At Benares and at Golamundi. 

15293. How many of them are there P— There were about 
10 or 12 at the former place and some 200 at the latter. 

15294 (Mr. Wilson.) You are a pleader at Sitapur ?— Yes. 

15295. Are you the head of the Bar there ? — No. 

15296. Are you one of the principal pleaders ?— I am 
one of them. 

15297. Have you ever been invited to appear in a 
similar position to this before ? — No. 

15298. Do you think that the nse of opium ought to be 
encouraged ? — I ■ do not think it ought to be encouraged, 
nor should it be totally suppressed. The present system 
is quite right. 

15299- You think the present system is quite right ?— 
Yes. 

15300. Would you have the cultivation of poppy in- 
creased P — No. 

15301. Would you have it decreased P— Neither increased 
nor decreased. The present area is sufficient for the culti- 
vation of opium. 

15302. And the arrangements are all quite right ? — Yes. 

15303. {Mr. Mowbray^) Have you ever taken opium your- 
self ? — Yes, I have been taking it for the last 8 years. 

15304. Is that what you mean by your 8 years' experience ? 
—Yes. 

15305. How much opium have you taken ? — I take four 
grains a day : two grains in the morning and two grains in 
the evening. 

15306. Have you gone on taking the same doses for the 
last 8 years ? — Yes. 

15307. You do not take more now than when you began ? 
—No. 

15308. Do you find that it has had any effect upon you 
either for good or ill ? — Yes, 1 was very short-sighted 
before I used opium. It has improved my eyesight. 

15309. Anything else P — Nothing. 

15310. When you began to take it how old were you ?~ It 
was 8 years ago, and now I am 33. 

15311. Did any doctor advise you to begin it P— My native 
physicians advised me to take it. 

15312. Are you a Mussalman P — Yes. 

15313. Was it a Hakim who advised you to take it P — Yes. 

15314. Have you consulted him since, or have you simply 
gone on taking itP — 1 have not consulted him since. It 
did me good at the time. It improved my sight. 

15315. {Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) Has it benefited you in 
other ways besides your sight P — 1 had no other complaint. 

15316. You only used it because you ware short-sighted, — 
the Hakims advised you to take it? — Yes, only for that. 

15317. (Mr. Wilson.) What is your opinion with regard 
to alcohol P— Being a Mahomedan of the /SAi'a sect, I am 
against it. 

15318. You object to the use of alcohol P — Yes, I em- 
phatically object to the use of alcohol. 

15319. Do any of your friends take it?— No, none of 
them. 

15320. You never took any P— I never took it. 



The witness withdrew. 



Hr. 0. P. 
Oartlan, 



Mr. G. P. Gaetlan called in and examined. 



15321. (Sir James Lyall.) I believe you are Manager of 
the Palmer B.state. Eai Bareli District ?— Yes, it was jungle 
when we first got it. We got it fee simple. _ We broke it 
up and brought it under cultivation. It is just settled as 
the other villages in the neighbourhood. 

15322. What is its area ?— Its area is about 10,000 bighas. 

15323. How long have you been in charge of the estate P— 
Since June 1866— nearly 28 years. 

15324. Can you say what your experience is as to the 
consumption of opium by the rural population P — There is 
very little consumption amongst the rural population. Where 



it is consumed it is amongst the better class. There is very 
little of it amongst the lower classes. You meet it in the 
middle and zemindar class, and amongst the talukdar class. 
It is not, however, taken to excess, if it is taken to excess 
it is amongst those people who go in for other dmgs, such 
as ganja and bhang. 

15325. Do you mean that the rural population very seldom 
consume it, even in moderation P — They very seldom con- 
sume it' at all; but where they do consume it, it is in 
moderation. 

15326. Is poppy cultivated in your estate? — Yes, very eX' 
teusively. It is cultivated all through the Bai Bareli District. 
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15327. Do you suggest to yoar oultiyators that they 
should cultivate poppy P — Tliey take to it willingly. I 
wanted to stop it at first. 1 was against it ; but they asked 
me to allow them to cultivate it. 

15328. Why were you .against it at that time? — It was 
owing to the Opium Departmant. I was not against the 
cultivation itself. It was because theve were interferenoes 
brought about between the cultivators owing to the old 
system of poppy oullivation which is no longer in exist- 
ence. 

15329. Was that feeling a dislike for the Opium Depart- 
ment officials coming in between landlord and tenant ; does 
that to your knowledge prevail elsewhere in Oudh ? — It 
may with petty zemindars, but not with large talnkdars, 

15330. You say your cultivators cultivate poppy exten- 
sively ; perhaps you would give us your opinion as to the 
result to the cultivator? — It is most beneficial; it is the 
best paying crop we have. 

15331. It is a crop that takes a great deal of labour, is it 
not? — No, not necessarily. The only labour it takes is 
when it is being collected. 

15332. Is it in the bands of Maraos, the garden cultivat- 
ing people ? — It used to be, but it is no longer in their 
hands. It is now cultivated by every class in the district. 

15333. Isitcultivatedby theChuttiisP— Yes, the Chutt- 
ris, Mahomedans, Brahmins, Abirs, Gadarias, Kumbis, 
Chamars, Pasis, and Muraos. In fact I may say there is 
every caste in the cultivation. 

15334. Do you mean to say that all these castes cultivate 
the poppy on your estate, or is it more prevalent amongst one 
caste than another?— It prevails more among some castes 
than others ; but there is no distinction with regard to cul- 
tivation. Every class settled on our estate indifFerently 
cultivate the poppy, without reference to any particular 
caste. 

15335. But is it not the case that in the poppy cultivation 
there is a great deal of work which can be done by the 
women and children? — It is mainly done by the women 
and children. 

1533 Do high caste women and children worl^? — In 
that case paid labour is employed. 

15337. Still, even employing paid labour you think they 
find it profitable ?- Yes, but of course not so profitable as 
in the other case. 

15338. It has been said by some witnesses that poppy 
cultivation attracts the cultivators not because it is profit- 
able to them, but because they get an advance of money at a 
time when it is ccmvenient to them for payment of instal. 
ments oE rent; do you think that is the case?— No, not 
quite, because the advances mside for poppy are not given 
when the rent is on. The advances do come in useful, 
however, to pay up balances for rent. 

15339. You are convinced that over and above the advant- 
age of getting advances in ready cash it is a profitable 
crop in itself ? — It is. 

15340. How much of that profit, do you think, comes 
from illicitly keeping back a certain amount of opium? — 
I should say little or nothing. 

15341. Would an order of Government prohibiting 
cultivation — that is withdrawing the licenses — in your part 
of the country cause discontent ? — Not only would it cause 
discontent, but it would cause gieat hardship to the comfort 
and welfare of the people. The advantages which the 
Assamis have already acquired from the cultivation would 
all disappear, and they would be as they were formerly. 

15342. Their condition is improved? — ^Yep, their oomfoi-t 
generally and their prosperity is increased entirely owing 
to the poppy cultivation in the Rai Barell District and 
in neighbouring District of Patehpur. 

15343. Has poppy cultivation always prevailed in the 
Eai Bareli District ?— Yes, but not to the extent that it 
prevails now. 

15344. {Mr. Pease.) Have you prepared any statistics 
to show the profit of poppy cultivation? — No, but I did 
prepare some statistics for some years. I took, down the 
poppy cultivation of tlie difEerenl villages. I found that 
the amount paid for the produce of poppy grown iii the 
few acres cultivated paid for the whole rent of the ditterent 
Asamis. 

15345. Very few of your tenants, I siippose, grow 
poppy without growing other crops?— Tlipy mH grow other 
crops : it is merely a small prop^rtiou of laud that is 
under poppy. 

II 



15346. We have had it stated by several witnesses that Mr. G. P. 
in the Behar Agency poppy was grown at a loss, but that Oartlan. . 
other crops were making a good livelihood. You do not — _ 
think that is the case in this part of the country ?— That i^ Jan^J4. 
is not the case in this part of the country in Oudh. 

15347. {Mr. Wilson.) I think you said, except at the 
time of collecting the opium there was not much labour 
involved ?— No, not much labour. 

15348. We have 'been told that there are a great many 
ploughings, is that the case? — Not more so than with other 
crops : there are not so many ploughings as with wheat. 

15349. Weeding is necessary, I believe? — There may 
be some weeding. There may be two weedings in a year ; 
but this year one weeding only was necessary. 

15350. I think you said there had been 'a considerable 
extension of poppy cultivation ? — Yes, since the annexation. 

15351. Are you referring to the Eai Bareli District? — 

Yes. 

15352. Can you tell us to what extent it has extended? — 
Since I have been in the district it has more than doubled, 
but it is going down again now. 

15353. Are you aware that taking Oudh as a whole 
two years ago the cultivation was 20 per cent, greater than 
it was last year? — I have no information on that subject. 

15354. You were not aware nt that? — No, I can speak 
of my own district. The cultivation was less this year 
and was less last year than it was four or five years ago. 

15355. When was the period of great extension? — The 
extension began, I should say, about 1875 or 1876, or pro- 
bably in 1873. 

15356. You have spoken of a state of prosperity result- 
ing from the poppy cultivation : do you consider that the 
state of agriculture is very satisfactory in the Eai Bareli 
District ? — It is highly satisfactory. 

15357. In Hunter's Gazetteer the average of cultivated 
acres for each ma'e agriculturist is given as less than 2| : 
do you think thit that is probably correct ? — That may be 
correct; of course I cannot say from any statistics I have 
taken. 

15358. You are not surprised.to hear that ? — No. 

15359. Do you think that 2^ acres to each family (I 
suppose that is what it is substantially) is a satisfactory 
amount P — Not if they were dependent on that alone. 

15360. What do they depend upon hesidesi? — ^In the 
Rai Bareli District, in nearly every family thtire is 
somebody on foreign service. 

15361. In point of fact, they do not live on the laud ? — 
It is a densely populated district. 

15362. They do not live on the land — they go elsewhere 
to get a living? — Yes, those who have small holdings: 
those who have large holdings and get sufficient occupation 
on their holdings do not go. 

15363. Is that what you consider a satisfactory agricul- 
tural condition ? — It depends whether it carries on well or 
not. These small cultivators are the better classes in the 
district. 

15364. We have had the same kind of thing in Ireland. 
It has never been considered there that it was entirely 
satisfactory if the abjent members of the family had not 
only to maintain themselves, hut to remit money home ? — -It 
depends upon the number of people in the family. 

15365. (Mr. Mowhray. ) Do these people come back 
again? — ^Yes. Some of them only go away for six months. 
They do not abandon the country. The families are at 
home ; the male members go away. 

15366. We have had some statistics put in with regard to 
the poppy cultivation in the North- Western Provinces in 
lb85-86. Taking Oudh only, there does not seem to be very 
much diflTercnoe in the last 10 or 12 years. You say in the 
Eai Bareli District you consider it has increased : up to 
when ? — Up to about three years ago— up to 1800. 

15367. The figure for 1890 was very nearly 2 !al:b — 
196,000 bighas ; the last figure for 1892-93 is 1,38,000 — 
Yes, it is rather less. 

15368. Could you give me any idea of the mumber of 
villages in this estate ?— There are 23 small villages. 

15369. What is the revenue now P— We pay no Govern- 
ment revenue. It is purchased in fee simple. It was 
jungle ground, which we purchased under Lord Canning's 
Rules. 
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15370. (J/r. Sari das VehariJas.) Can yom give 
any veasoa wby there has been a decrease during late years 
in the amount of opium P — Tiiere is a decrease for several 
reasons. The opium crop has been rather an inferior one 
for the last two years. Thi\t is one reason. Another- rea- 
son is that the price has been less than in former years. 
Opium is taken at a ceitain consikteney, and if it is up to 
the pi oper consistency the people get Bs. 5 per seer and up to 
Ks. 6 per seer. If it is under that, the price is diminished. 



18371. Yon think there "(fill be a further diminution in 
poppy ? — No, I doubt if tliere will be any further decrease 
now. 

15372. You thir.k that it has ?ot to its lowest point ? — 
I think it will stick at its present rate. 

15373. You do not think there will be any increase P — 
No, I do not suppose there would be any increase. 



The witness withdrew. 
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15374. {Sir James Lyall.) I believe you are a 
Collector in Government service P — Yes. 

15375. And you have been selected to be manager of the 
Court of Ward's Estates in the Kai Bareli District ? — Yes. 

1537^. Are there many estates in that Court of Wards P — 
Yes, five estates. 

15377. What is the total revenue?— About Rs. 1,50,0,00 
is what we pay to Government. 

15378. How many villages do yen suppose you have under 
you ? — About two hundred, 

15379. Are you a native of OudhP — Yes. 

15380. I believe you have risen in the service from aNaib 
Tahsildar p— Yes. 

15381. And your service has brought you greatly into 
contact with the agricultural classes ? — Yes. 

15382. What is yonr opinion with respect to the use of 
opium in the present day as compared with its use under 
native rule ? — Opium-eaters were much more in number 
during the Native rule than they are now, because there 
was not a single big landholder who did not keep in his 
service a great number of fighting men, of whom several 
men used opium in order to keep themselves strong and 
healthy. Lots of these men are alive who take opium. 

15383. Have you noticed any bad effects from the habit 
on the moral or physical condition of the consumers ?— No, 
not as far as I know. 

15384. Is it common in the villages P — No, it is almost 
unknown. 

15385. Is it used as a domestic medicine in the villages P 
— Yes, sometimes. 

15386. For what kind of complaints ?— Cold, bowel com- 
plaints, rheumatic pains and other diseases. 

15387. How do they get it when they want it for that 
purpose : do they keep it in 'their houses ? — They purchase 
it from licensees, and from the Government Treasury. 
There are very few in the villages who take opium, or who 
use it as medicine. 

15388. It is supposed that the cultivators keep a certain 
amount back : a few eases have been brought to light P — 
In the Hardoi District there were several cases discovered, 
and they were all convicted. 

15389. What is the general opinion about the use of 
opium in the country P — The people do not dislike it 
generally. There is no dislike of opium among the people 
if it he used in moderate quantities, which is for the most 
part done ; but its use in excessive quantities is objeetion- 
able, but not so objectionable as the eKOessive use of spirit 
and liquor. The substitution of spirit or liquor for opium 
will create a great row, as there are persons who will, for 
sake of their religion, prefer death to the taking of spirit 
or liquor instead of opium. 

15390. Do you think that it would necessarily follow 
that if op'im were stopped people would take to spirit 
or liquor P —They will take some stimulant, as they 
generally do. 

15391. What would be the efleet in the country if 
the use of opium were prohibited and fresh taxation had to 
be incuiTed P — They would not be able to pay any more tax. 

15392. What would bathe effect on the popular opinion?— 

Discontent, It is absolutely unnecessary to prohibit the use 
of opium or poppy cultivation. 

15393. Do the cultivators on the estates under yonx 
management cultivate poppy ?— Yes, it is cultivated exten- 
sively in almost all the villages. 

15394. It has been asserted before us by some witness 
that the cultivators think they are under some obligation to 
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Deputy cnltivate because the cultivation is carried on for the sake of 
Government? — They take advances wiUingly. 

15395. Do jou think that sometimes any pressure is 
brought to bear on them ? — No, I do not think so. 

15396. Either by Government officials or by the zemin- 
dars p — No, I do not think so. They get advances in Septem- 
ber, which is a great benefit to them. If they did not get 
those advances they would have to go to the money lenders 
for seeds and for things, and they would have to pay a 
large interest. 

15397. It is the advances which are the great inducement 
to them? — Yes, and good will. 

15398. ( Mr. Pease.) Are the Government advances of great 
advaniage to ycu in collecting the rents of the estate? — 
Yes, in clearing off arrears. 

15399. When is the first advance made? — In the DU)nth 
of September. 

15400. When is the rent due ? — The rent is due in four 
instalments, October and November, and again in April and 
May. 

15401. And they clear off the arrears in September, do 
you say ? — Yes. 

15 102. Does the agent accompany the tenants when they 
go to receive the money for their opium ? — Yes, in the 
cases of unpnnetual payers. 

15403. What Agent P— The Estate Agent. 

15404. {Mr. Wilson.) Is it quite a common practice for 
Estate Agents to accompany them ? — It is not a common 
practice. 

15405. Who does it P — Sometimes when there is an un- 
punctual tenant then the Estate Agent will accompany him 
as was done this year. 

15406. Done by whom? — By the zilladar. 

15407. On behalf of the Court of Ward's Estate ?— Yes. 

15108. Is it yoirr opinion that the use of opium is almost 
unknown to the village people ? — Yes. 

15409. Are you aware that in several official documents 
there are statements that very large quantities are retained 
by them for their own use ? — Ye^, there may he. They 
might keep it privately, but it is not publicly known. 

15410. You mean that the legal use of Goverrunent 
opium is unknown ? — Not as far as I know. I am also a 
resident of a Tillage : it is not used now-a-dSys to a largd 

extent. 

15411. I want to know whether you agree or disagree with 
those official statements that considerable quantities are 
retained for use in the villages ? — I disagree in certain oases 
with them. 

15412. Do you think there is a dislike amongst the in- 
habitants generally for those people who use opium in 
moderation P — ^No. 

15413. Have you heard some of the evidence this morn- 



ing ? — Yes, X heard two w^itnesses. 

15414. We have had several witnesses here who have said 
that it is very much disapproved of andis looked on generally 
as disgraeeful ? — Those people are responsible for their 
statements. 

15415. They have said that even opium-eaters themselves 
are rati er ashamed of their habit : you do not agree with 
that P — it is not a vice to eat opium. I do not agree with 
them. 

15416. What is the size of this estate that you have th» 
management of P — The rental of all the tive estat«s 
amounts to about Rs. 3,85,000. 
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15417. Do you loiow how mamy liiglias there are ? — ^I 
know, but I cannot say at this time withnnt my aocountB. 

15418. I think yon said' they pay the rents of their 
entire holdings from the proceeds of the opium land P — 
Yes, those who cultivate it. 

15419 I want to know whether by the term "proceeds '' 
you mean the total inpney that they get for their opium, 
or whether you mean the profit that they get p — I mean tlie 
Money they receive Irom Government on account of opium 
and the price of the seed sold by tliem. 

15420. When is the close of the Eevenue year P — In the 
montli of September. 

15421. Is that the close or the beginning of tlio year P — 
It is the close of the yenr. 

15422. What proportioii nf the total money paid by the 
Opium Department is paid in the month of August or 
thereabouts p — I shouLl say about one-fourth. 

1.54i23. Is that the time when the Imlance should be 
paidP — Yes, it is paid up to the month of September. 

15424. When are the first agreements made with the 
people for the new yearp — Agreements are made sometimes 
in the month of June, and sometimes in July. 

15425. Agreements for the new year are made before the 
old year is out ? — Yes. 

15426. Is that legal p — Yes, it is not illegal. 



15427. Why is that done?— They make agreements be- 
fore tiip time for cultivation comfS. 

15428. Do yiiu think the cuHivation of opium should be 
encouraged P— Yes. 

15429. More than it is at present? — ^Yck, certainly, 
hecHuse rents of lands have now risen high. 

15430. How far would you allow opinm cultivation to 
be encouraged P— I should 'say not less than one-tenth per 
cent. 

1 543 ! . One-tenth of the land ?— Yes. 

15432. {Mr. Mowhray.) Do you think there is more 
poppy grown on the estntes you are manaiiing than on other 
e.states round about in the district? — I should say equally 
the same. 

15433. AH the estates you have been speaking of are 
in the liai Bareli District? — Yes. 

15434. {Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) How manv villages 
are there in which poppy is not grown? — Very few. I 
should say there are perhaps four or five hamiets where 
paddy is iirown. 

15435. In those four or five villages do they nay the rent 
as reuularly as the others ? — The rent is delivered in kind. 

15436. So that there is no difficulty in realising the 
revenue? — No. 

15437 {Mr. Fanshawe.) Do yon think that prohibition 
of the use of opium, except for medical pni^oses, would 
lead to discontent? — Certainly. 
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15438. {Sir James Lyall.) I believe you are Superin- 
tendent of the King's Yunani Hospital, Lucknow P — Ygs. 

15439. How many years have you been Superintend- 
ent? — 14 years. 

15440. You follow the Yunani, or ancient Greek system 
o f medicine, I believe ? — Yes. 

15441. Have your family always followed' the profession 
■of physicians? — Yea, physicians of Kings. 

15442. Is yonr home in Lucknow ? — Yes. 

15443. What is your opinion of the effect of the use of 
opium on the physical and moral conditions of the people 
who use it ? — It is not injurious to the moral condition, 
bnt'it is iniurious physically if the drug is taken in excess 

15444. I suppose if taken in excess it might be injurious 
tio the moral condition too, might it not ? — No. 

15445. Is most of the opium consumed used for the pur- 
pose of luxury and enjoyment, or for purposes of 
health ? — Some persons use it for both. 

15446. And some use it for one, and some for the other ? — 
Yes. 

15447- Is it easy, in your opinion as a physician, to say 
when it is used for the purposes of health and when it is 
used for enjoyment ? — Young people generally use it for 
the purpose of luxury : for health no line can be drawn. 

15448. I 8'u))pose you think that young people ought not 
to use it, and that it ought only to be used by older 
people ? — It is not haimful when persons are young, but 
when they are old it is harmful. 

15449. Is it your general opinion that a man may take 
it in moderation after he is 40, to keep t^p his strength ? — • 
Those who suffer from cold use it. 

15450. Do ycu think it is possible to stop the use of 
opium P — ^It would be difficult. 

15451. If (lovemment stopped the cultivation, and' sale, 
where would people get it from ? — They would get it from 
neighbouring countries, as the Nepal people would get it, 
and have it smuggled in. 

15452. What would be the general opinion of people if 
Government prohibited the cultivation and sale of opium 
by law, and if owing to the loss of revenue fresh taxation 
had to be imposed? — Public opinion would be against it. 

15453. Can you quote anything from the Yunani medical 
books in respect to the use of opium ? — The medical evi- 
dence as to the consumption of opium as given in our books 
is as follows : — It stops dysentery, brings sleep, removes 
the swellings, relieves the pains, is mixed with compound' 
medicines, is used in the diseases of eye, head, ears, cough, 
asthma and old fevers. It removes hunger, warms the 
bodj when cold, and is used in healing the wounds, adding 



bodily diseases is useful. The defects by using it are as 
under: — It makes the man thin, cheeks pale ; injures the 
five senses of seeing, smelling, hearing, and tasting and 
touch ; makes a man look sad and sorrowful ; also afraid of 
little things; the heart, the liver, the stomach, and other 
limbs-are also in disorder by using the opium in excess. 

15454. Do you mean to say that the effects you mention 
come from the use or from the excessive use r — Excessive 
use. 

15453. You live in the town, I suppose? — ^Yes. 

15456. You do not know much about the villages, I 
suppose p — I go to my estate. 

15457. You own land yourself? — I own land. 

15^58. Do you think the cultivation of poppy is a benefit 
to the cultivators ? — Certainly it is. 

15459. Some witnesses have said that they cultivate 
under pressure, and not of their own free will : do you think 
that is the case P — I do not tliink any pressure is brought 
to bear. 

15460. {Mr, Pease.) What are the medical books to which 
you refer ? — They are numerous. 

15461. Can you give us the names of any of the hooks 
that refer to opium p — One is Makhzam. 

15462. What is the date of that book.' — It is over 100 
y3ar.s old. 

15463. Does this in any way refer to Indian expeiiencep — 
Yes; Indian exoerience is referred to greatly, because it is 
written by an Indian. 

15464. Does your own experience agree with the medical 
evidence of those books ? — It certainly agrees with them. 

15465. Have you seen many of those who are suffering 
from the influence of opium as described here ? — Yes. 

151G6. How many persons have you known as persons 
who take opinm in excess ? — Numerous persons. 

15467. Have you any view with regard to the differences 
of the effect of eating and smoking ooinm p — There is not 

much difference. 

15468. (Mr. Wilson.) You have said that it injures the 
sight ? — Excessive use. 

15469. Is a little opium beneficial to the sight? — There 
is no advantage, but it is not injurious. 

15470. Have you any information to give us with refer- 
ence to the cultivation of opium P — The cultivation of 
opium is made in many villages. Its cultivators are more 
benefited by it. The cultivators get money from the 
Government for its cultivation.^ The price of opium is 
more than that of other cultivated things, and is recovered 
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Hakim Natit- at onoe. The fields in which the opium is cultivated produce 
a good manure by the falliog of the opium leaves, and thus 
the land is enriched and more productive. The landholder 
gets the advantages of recovering his money from the culti- 
vators very easily, and thus pay the rent to Government 
without any possible delay. 

15471. Is it not a fact than opium land is more richly 
manured than any other lands p — Certainly it is richly 
manured. 

15472. And if it were not manured, would it be benefited 
by the leaves which fall from it p — It would be somewhat 
benefited. 

15473. What does the landholder get by the cultivation 
of opium P — The rent is realised quickly. 

15474. Have you any land yourself •■ are you a zemin- 
dar p — Yes. 



15475. How much land have youp- 
amounts to Es. 20,000 or Es. 25,000. 
free land. 



-The gross rental 
I have some rent- 



15476. How much land revenue do you pay P— Ee. 10,000, 
or a little more. 

15477. What is the King's Yunani Hospital P — It is a 
Hospital endowed by the King. 

15478. Who makes the appointment of the staff in that 
Hospital P — There is a Charity Meeting which makes the 
appointments. 

15479. Do you mean a Committee P — Yes. 

15480. Who are the principal people on the Committee P 
— There are Ifatives and Europeans. 

15481. Who are the Europeans? — The Commissioner, 
City Magistrate, Civil Surgeon, Executive Engineer, and 
Civil Chaplain. 

16482, {Sir James Lyall.) How many native members 
are there on the Committee ? — There are sixteen or seven- 
teen native members on the Committee. 

15483. Are they all Mabomedan gentlemen in Luck- 
now p — They are both Hindus and Mahomedans. 

15484. How are they elected P — They are appointed by 
the Government. 



The witness withdrew. 
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I believe you are a Yunani 



15485. (Sir James Lyall.) 
Hakim ? — Yes. 

15486. Where do you practise P — At Fyzabad. 

15487. Are you a hereditary Hakim P — No. 

15488. Where did you study medicine P — Prom Shafa-ud- 
daula, the King's physician. 

15489. Will you describe what your experience is in pre- 



sci'ibing opium ? — I have had experience of opium for the 
last eighteen years. In the following diseases 1 have been 
prescribing opium in various ways with success. Its effect 
is astringent, i.e., it contracts the intestines of the stomach 
and bowels, stops the pores of the body, and alleviates every 
kind of pain. It produces stronger and more beneficial 
effects than other medicines when used in diseases affectiug 
the nervous system, catarrh, diarrhoea, dysentery, and 
wounds in the intestines. It produces instantaneous effect 
when used externally in cases of inflammation, rheumatism, 
neuralgia, and inflammation of the eyes. Besides these 
there are other diseases in which opium has been found to 
be more beneficial than any other medicine. 

15490. Will you tell us in your opinion why the people 
take to using opium generally P — Men of this country gen- 
erally use opium, more especially the Mahomedans, who 
have au impression that opium is a panacea to every illness. 
The women of the country give opium to their children up 
to seven or eight years of age to counteract the effects of 
chill and cold, and it has never been found to have any 
injurious effect either on the brain or any other organ. Its 
use in small quantities has not been found to le injurious 
either physically ov morally. Of course in case of exceed- 
ing the limit of moderation it acts detrimentally on the body 
as well as on the brain ; it makes men lethargic and of dirty 
habits. Young men of sensual habits, who use it as an 
aphrodisiac generally, by degrees, impair their natural 
powers. They become lean and lose their virile powers. 
Another serious effect of opium is that its users often find it 
difiicult to give up its use, although other intoxicating me- 
dicines may be offered to them having an almost equally 
stimulating effect. I tried to indufe several persons to give 
up its use and also administered very eflScacious medicines, 
but, although assuring me that they were trying to aban- 
don the drug, as a fact they never did so. Old men who 
use it as a preyentive of couafh and cold and diseases due to 
phlegm have found it very beneficial like "triyak." I have 

The witness withdrew. 



never found it to produce bad effects at all comparable 
to those of liquor or other intoxicants. 

15491. What is triyak P — It is a specific medicine for the 
cure of all diseases. 

15492. You say "In case of exceeding the limit of moder- 
ation it acts detrimentally " : what do you think is about 
the limit of moderation ?— Young people should not take 
it, but if they do take it, they should take from 2 to 6 
grains. 



15493. If they go above that it does them bai-m p — Yes. 

15494. Can old people take more than that without hurt- 
ing themselves, or do you put the same limit on it for them ? 
— The same. 

15495. Would it in,your opinion be wise for Government 
to try to stop the use of opium, except lor medicinal pur- 
poses in this country ? — I do not think it would be wise ; 
many people would die if it were done. 

15496. Would it be a bad thing for the cultivators, or 
would it leiive them just as they are if the cultivation were 
stopped ? — The cultivators ^would suffer. I would suffer 
because I have land. 

15497. {Mr. Pease.) Have you known many persons who 
have injured themselves by taking opium p-^1 have seen 
many who have become lean and of dirty habits. 

15498. (Sir William Soberts.) Have you seen, on the 
other hand, many people benefited by the habitual use of 
opium in ludia ? — Yes, I have seen many of them take it 
after they are 40 years of age. 

15499. {Mr. Wilson.) Have you lived most of your life in 
Fyzabad P^I was born there and have lived there. 

15500. Have you any idea how many persons there are in 
that town who are suffering in their health because they 
have taken too much opium p — I have no idea : I cannot 
give the number. 

15501 . Is it a very large number p — It is not very large ; 
there are 10 or 20 persons of that kind. 

15502. Do you know the city of Lucknow P — I do not 
know it well. I have visited it at times. 

15503. Do you think that more persons suffer at Luck- 
now than in your own town P — 1 do not know. 
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I.'y504. Mr. Wilson.) Are yon a graduate of the Calcutta 
University ? — Yes, I am a graduate of tke Calcutta Univer- 
sity, educated in the colleges of these provinces, and I have 
been practising as a vakil of the Allahahad High Court and 
of the Court of the Judicial Commissioner of Oudh at 
Lucknow for the last eleven years. Before I joined the Bar 
»t Lucknow I was second master of the Government High 
School, Allahabad, and served in that capacity for about 
nine years. My opportunities for obseiving the effects of 
opium were considerable. 



15505. Is there a great deal of opinmVonsnmed in Luck- 
now P — Yes. 

15506. Is that principally amongst well-to-do people ? — 
Yes, amongst well-to-do people principally, and especially 
among Mahaomedans. 

15507. Are the poor people aljnost free of it P — The vil- 
lage poor people are almost free of it. 

1550S. Is opium sometimes used for pure self-indulgence? 
" "Very often. 
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15509. Is the term " Aphimi " a term of reproach in 
Lnoltnow as well as in the villages P — Yes, it is a term of uni- 
versal reproach. 

15510. It is a very ofiensive term to use ? — It denotes 
moral jlegredation of the lowest kind. 

15511. What have you to tell ns about opium as a remedy 
for fever P — I have had some personal experience of it. I 
took malarial fever when I was a boy, and I am positive 
that opium was never prescribed for me by any doctor. 

15512. Have you heard of its being prescribed as a pro- 
tection or preventive against fever P — No, I am not aware 
of it, 

15513. Have you heard of it lately P — ^Lately of course I 
have heard of it,— since this Commission came to India ; but 
I never heard of it before. 

15514. Do you approve of the present system of licensing P 
—No. 

15515. What effect do you think it has on the consump- 
tion P — ^It is unquestionably increasing. 

15516. You know that licensed smoking-shops have been 
closed P — Yes. 

15517. What is your opinion as to the effect of thatp — 
They were only closed one year ago, There are other evils 
arising from the closing of the shops. It has increased 
unlicensed smoEing deps. 

15518. Do you approve of the refusal of licenses for 
opium-smokins: shops p — Yes, I . do. Licenses for smoking 
saloons should not be given, but at the same time measures 
would be taken by Government that unlicensed and illicit 
smoking dens should not be opened in consequence thereof. 

15519. Are you in favour of further restrictions as to the 
sale of opium P — ^Yes. 

15520. Would you be disposed to favour the prohibition 
of the sale of opium except for medical purposes, and ex- 
cept for those persons who have become so accustomed to 
jt that they might suffer if they did not get a little ? — 
^'hat is my opinion. I look upon those persons who 
are habitual opiuin-eatei'S as morally and physically 
diseased. I consider that they should come under the 
category of diseased persons. 

15521. Do yon think that some strong action of that kind 
on the part of the Govenmient would be supported by the 
general opinion of the people? — Yes, I devoutly believe that 

15522. Are you at all afraid that it would lead to any 
disturbances? — No, 1 do not believe that, because the 
opinion of the country is very settled on this point, — that 
opium-eating is not good at all. 

15523. Do you think that any inconvenience that might 
arise either to Government or to the consumers would be 
more than counterbalanced by the moral good effect P — 
Yes, certainly I do. 

15524'. What have you to say with reference to the popu- 
larity of the cultivation of opium P — That there is no 
very great readiness to cultivate opium on the part of 
cultivators is even admitted by Government officials. The 
special correspondent of the Pioneer with the Lieutenant- 
Governor's patty in camp is forced to admit this fact, as is 
evidenced by his correspondence published in the issue of 
that paper o£ the 6th instant, an extract of which is append- 
ed to this statement. I am not prepared to say that 
pcjppy crop is more profitable than other crops, such as 
sugarcanci linseed or even wheat. But one thing tells in 
favour of poppy, and that probably induces cultivators to 
plant in preference to other crops, and that is the tempt- 
ation of advances from Government which cannot fail to 
act powerfully on the inclinations of an impecunious and 
iinp'iverished peasantry. The chronic pecuniary difficulties 
of the cultivators make the advances a boon to them which 
they readily accept, although they know that the culti. 
vation of the poppy is a more troublesome and laboursome 
task, requiring more expenditure of money than other 
ordinavj crops. I am told it also exhausts the soil. The 
impression that cultivators keep back portions of raw 
opium for illicit sale is incorrect : for no better price they can 
hope to get from the pjople than the Government, and in 
fact the cases are very rare indeed. 

The following is the quotation from the Pioneer : — 

"The native of this country does not give himself 
away by stating that he has everything he wants ; if he 
cultivates opium, he does so solely to accommodate Govern- 
ment, whose order he says it is that the poppy should be 
grown ; the case which he makes out of tliis grievance 



is one which the anti-opiumists would gladly seize on, but BahuBepin 
his statement is not a true one. He does not add with BahaHBoia, 
what keenness he has striven to get the necessary permis- M.A. 
sion to plant the poppy on his land, and how much he ^^ j^n 1894 
appreciates the advances which Government makes on ' 

his crop, and the great ease of mind given to him by the 
fixed rate at which he is paid for his opium, while his less 
fortunate brother-cultivator, who may have sown wheat, 
receives for his produce prices which vary at every 
harvest with the rise and fall of the market." I think 
those words are an admission on the part of the Govern- 
ment that the opmion generally existing in the country 
is that poppy cultivation is not very popular. 1 have had 
frequent occasions to talk with village cultivators in my 
professional capacity as well at with zemindars. I have 
been told that that is so. 

15525. I believe you practise in the High CourtP— In the 
Judicial Commissioner's Court, which is the High Court for 
Oudh. 

15526. You have practised in the other Courts, I pre- 
sume ? — Yes, in the Lower Courts as well, 

15527. In your opinion is the habit of opium-eating a 
common cause of petty crime? — Yes. 

15528. Would you say that it is also a cause of crimes 
of violence P — It is not generally considered to he a cause 
of violent crimes. 

15529. Why is it not a cause of violent crimes?— The 
reason can be easily explained — because the opium-eater 
never stirs out of his own home. His body and mind are 
enfeebled, and he is totally unfit for energetic action. 
Violent crimes require a little bodily energy, and the 
opium-eater has not any left. 

15530. So that it leads to petty crime, but not to crimes 
of violence ? — No. 

15531. (Mr. Mowbray.) You say in your printed statement, 
"As opium-smoking is more injurious than opium-taking, 
the habit can be rooted out by stringent penal regulations 
which will be thongrht inexpedient by many "i is that your 
opinion ? — ^Yes, that is my opinion. 

15532. I suppose "stringent penal regulations" mean 
that persons who either smoke or eat opium aftei' prohibi- 
tion, except under medical prescription, will be liable to 
be fined and ultimately sent to prison ?— Of course that is 
my meaning. 

15533. You say that would he considered inexpedient by 
many ; do you think there would have to be a large number 
of people sent to prison under those circumstances ? — There 
would be a large number. 

15534. Do you not think it would he very demoralizing 
to the people to pass a large number of people throuch the 
Jails for that which they themselves would not regard 
as a crime ? — Yes, o( course ; but I think that contingency 
would not arise. I think those who take opium for 
medical purposes should be excluded. Other persons will 
not take opium after there is prohibition, and consequently 
the danger will be very much minimized. 

15535. You also say, "There is some difficulty in entirely 
proh'hiting the sale of opium except for medicinal pur- 
poses *' : I may take it, I suppose, that you recognize the 
difficulty P— Yes. We have a large population that take 
opium ordinarily. 1 consider those persons to be diseased. 

15536. You refer to the sale of opium through the drug 
shops ; I shall be glad if you will define exactly what 
you mean by drug shops? — Drug shops are shops which 
sell medicine ; or I may modify my opinion a little and 
say that we may sell opium by such persons who sell 
poisons, and they might sell opium to those persons after 
keeping a register of the description of such persons. 

15537. Is there any general law in Oudh with regard to 
the saleof poispusP— Yes, there is a clause in the Muni- 
cipal Law. 

15538. f I asked you whether there is a genera] law? — 
I am not aware of any general law with regard to the sale 
of poisons. 

15539, I suppose in the ordinary way the number of 
what you call drug shops in a town where drugs are sold 
is yery much larger than the number of opium shop* at 
the present moment ? — They are. 

15540. Therefore unless you introduce some very 
stringent regulations with regard to drug shops yon would 
have more places selling opium than you have at present ? — 
I have mentioned drug shops because they are of a more 
respectable character.' Government can rely upon their 
hone.sty, or perhaps their ability, a little more than the 
opium licensed shops. 
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siiopi ? — Yes. 

1.5512. {Mr. Haridan Veharidas.) Do you know whether 
this Municipal Law is framed hy tlie Municipal Committee 
or by the Government? — The Municipal Aut is passed by 
the Ooveinoi' General in Council. 

15543. And there is some provision about poisons ? — Yes, 
there is a section which gives power to Municipalities to 
enact bye-Liws, and the bye-Uivs have the force of law after 
they are sanctioned by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

15514. So ths.t it is a Government Act? — Yes. 

15545. {Mr. Fanshawe.) Is It not the case that there 
is a special cl iss of idle Mahomedans in Lucknow who are 
addicted to vicious habits ?— Yes. 

15546. I suppose it will he fair to conclude that great 
care must be exercised in dr.iwing general conclusions 
as to the ouium habit in India from the experience of Luck- 
now : would that not besoP — Yes ; Lucknow possesses 
some special circumstances, I must own. 

15547. With ^eg.^rd to the term " Aphimi" is it not 
the case that, siieaking generally, it repiesents as refjards 
opium what the term "drunkard" represents as regards 
alcohol P — Yes. 

15548. Am I right in understanding that places in which 
unlicensed smoking is now carried on have come into 
existence since the licensed shops were closed?— I cannot 
say exactly, but a great number of them must have 
come into existence after the former shops were, suppressed. 

15549. Do you say that the opium habit is a frequent 
canse of petty oifences against property p — -Yes. 

15550. A\'oald you apply that generally to Oudh P — Yes, 
not only to Oudh, but also to Calcutta, and cities generally. 

15551. Have y.iu had any experience of Calcutta? — Yes, 
I have had some experience of Calcutta. 

15-552. That was not the evidence we received in Calcutta 
from the Commissioner of Police P — I have some personal 
experience. 

15553. Would you express a strong opinion that the opium 
habit was a frequent cause of such offences ? — It is a cause. 
Opium-eating leads, to poverty, and poverty leads to those 
petty oHences. 

1-5554. If it were a frequent cause, would not the officers 
in charge of jails be able to speak on that subject ? — Of course 
these petty offences are not very severely punished. 

J 5555. They are often ptinished with imprisonment, I 
presume ? — Yes ; but the character of the persons is not so 
much enquired into. That is what I mean. 

15556. You seem to think that the views expressed in the 
paragraph you have quoted frou the Pioneer represent the 
views of Government? — That is the idea of the officials. I 
do not mean that it is the opinion of the Government. So 
far it is a recognized f^pt.eyen by officials under Govern- 
ment. 

15557. Perhaps you are not aware that Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite told us yesterday that he himself had heard 
cultivators say, when asked in the first instance, that they 
cultivate poppy by order of the Government, hut when they 
were asked to explain they said tliere was no compulsion ; 
it was merely a form of speech P — I do not mean that there 
is any compulsion in the legal sense of the term, hut I think 
there is moral compulsion. 

15558. I will put it to yoru generally. There is a very 
large body of cultiyators in these provinces : do you not think 
that they are free, and that they are quite aware that they 
are free, to cultivate poppy or not P — One fact should be 
borne in mind — ^there was only one class of persons 
cultivating opium, that is the Muraos, No other class of 
per.sons ever cultivated it, whether Brahmin Khattaris or 
Mahomediins. It is thought to he degrading, or rather it is 
against their religion. Muraos only cultivated it at one 
time, but now opium is cultivated by all classes almo.4. 

15559. What conclusion do yon wish to found on that P — 
I wish to found this conclusion, that it is either moral com- 
pulsion or temptation which has led these persons to dis- 
regard their customs and religious behests. 

15 j>0. Do you not think that the fairer conclusion would 
be that these classes had found poppy cultivation profitable ? — 
As to its being profitable, 1 have made enquiries, and I do 
not think opium is more profitable than sugnreane or lin- 
seed, or even wheat. 



15561. I was not asking for youi own opiBion, as to the 
profit of poppy cultivati'>n, but whether the eonclu'iion I 
have indicated was not the fairer conclusion ? -It is a con- 
clusion which might he drawn, but I cannot say whether 
this conclusion would be the right one. 

15562. (Sir Jame.'i Lyall.) What do you mean by drug 
shops?— A drug shop is a shop where medicines are sold. 

15563. Most of the Banias' shops sell medicines, do they 
not? — Canias' shops are not cnnsideied to be drug shops. 
'J'here are Attar shops where they miike up the prescrip- 
tions of Hakims and V^dds. 

15564.. It is much the same thing as Pansari? — Pansari 
is a grocer's shop, I believe. Ordinary medicines might be 
kept by the Pansari, hut they do not make up prescriptions. 

15565. Are there many suoh attar shops in Lucknow 
now ? — Yes. 

15566. How many? — Four or five respectable firms. 

15567. I suppose you would never find such a shop in a 
country village ? — There are such shops in big places. I 
have no personal experience. 

15568. My experience is considerable in India, but I do 
not know whether I ever saw such a shop in a kasha or 
small lown, and I certainly never saw one in a village ? — I 
have no experi ence of villages ; but I know in the eity 
there are. 

15569. Is the pui-port of the extract you-have given from 
the Pioneer that the cultivator does not cultivate willingly ? — 

The true meaning I attach to this extract is this, that even 
Government is forced to admit that all cultivators do not 
cultivate willingly. 

15570. What do you think the writer means by saying 
" He (the cultivatorj does not add with what keenness he 
has striven to get the necessary permission to plant the 
poppy on his Und, and how much he appreciates the ad- 
vances " • that means to say that the cultivator strives with 
great keenness to get permission to cultivate and highly 
api'reciates his advance ; that does not look as if the pass- 
age meant that the cultivator cultivates unwillingly .P — Of 
course, this is the reason he gives for proving the opinion 
to be unfounded. 

15571. (Sir William Boherts.) Do you draw a distinction 
between the moderate use of opium and the use of opium 
in excess ? — Yes. 

15572. Does your description of the disastrous effects of 
the opium habit apply only to the people who use it in 
excess ? — Generally it applies to people who use it in excess ; 
but the use of opium in moderation is a thing not very 
much known. 

15573. Did I understand you to say that before this 
Commission came round you did not know that opium was 
a remedy for fever : are you aware that the most abundant 
constituent of Bengal cipium was sent out from the Govern- 
ment factories expressly for the purpose of being used in 
malarious districts for the relief and help of people suffer- 
ing from malarious fevers ? — 1 heard so yesterday from the 
Head Assistant of the Opium Agency at Ghazipur, bnt 1 
never heard it before. It has been stopped since quinine 
has been known. 

15574. You say that you suffered much and longi from 
malaria in your boyhood, but that you are positive no doctor 
procribed opium for you : has it never struck you that had 
your doctor been led to prescribe opium for you, you wonld 
not have suffered so much and so long from malaria p — That 
is a question 1 cannot answer. 

15575. (Chairman.) Ynu agi-ee that under any Govern- 
ment, especially under a Government by foreign rulers, 
it is most desirable th at any measure afiecting the social 
experience and per.sonal habits of the people should be 
supported by public opinion among those directly concern- 
ed f— Yes. 

15576. In fact, you indicate that you hold that view: you 
gave an expres.^ion nf your confidence that the limitation, of 
the use of opinm which you recommend wonld be supported 
by public opinion? — Yes. 

15577. Can you give us any proof that the proposed- limi- 
tation of the useoE opium would be supported by public 
opinion beyond your own jiersonal opinion? — I may say 
I am Secretary of a Political Association which has alao 
social and other objects in view. 1 know the opinion of 
tho members of that Association. 

15578. How irany members have you in that Associa- 
tion ? — There are about 150 on the register now. They are 
mostly composed of M ahomedans. About 40 per cent, arc 
Hindus, the rest are Mahomedans. 
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15579. Is that society called the Public Good Society ?— 
Yes, It is the oldest body in Ondh exeept the British In- 
dian Association. I know there is a firm opinion that 
opinm-eating is had. If Government takes any action to 
minimise its effects I do not think that Government will not 
be snpported by public opinion ; but if Government goes in 
for prohibitive measures I rather think it will be snpport- 
ed in its action. 

15580. Have yon followed with interest the proceedings 
of the Kative Indian Congress P— Yes. 

15581. Are you a member of itP — Yes, I often visit the 
places where the Congres.'-es are held. 

15582. Yon have some general knowledge of its proceed- 
i'ngs ? — Yes. I attend as a Delegate. 

155Sf!. Is not that a body which was expressly consti - 
tuted by those who set it up to give enpre^sion to every 
grievance, as far as {iractioable, of which the people of 
India could complain P — Yes. 

15584. That body has found it practicable to pass resolu- 
tions which would command general assent with reference 
to restrictions upon the use of alooliol, has it not P- Yes. 

15585. But it has not found it practicable to pass similar 
resolutions restraining the use of opium ? — That is true. 

15586. Is not tlie difference of the action that has been 
taken by that Congress due to an instinctive sense that 
popular opinion in India is more advanced with reference 
to a policy of restricting the use of alcohol than with refer- 
ence to a policy of restricting the use of opium ?— It has an 
opinion, though not pr(4iounced authoritiitively. I think 
there is a numerous class of educated natives who have an 
equally strong opinion on tbe qutistion of opium ; but I may 
say that the opium habit is not so immediately ruinous as 
the use of alcohol. 

15587. The opium habit is not so detrimental as the 
excessive use of alcahol ? — It is equally detrimental. 

15588. But it does not constitute such a grave' social 
offence ? — I am familiar with the effects of alcohol in 
families in Bengal as well as here ; bnt the effects of opium 
are not so immediately an d ruinou«ly detrimental, though 
they do become detrimental after some time. 

15689. When you contrast the action taken by the Indian 
Congiess with reference to alcohol and its silence with 
TBferen<!e to opium, do you not think that yon may fairly 
admit that the difference is due to an instinctive sense on 
the pait of those who oonduot the proceedings of the 
Congress that the public opinion of this country is less 
matured and less advanced with reference to restrictions 
upon opium than it is with reference to restrictions upon 
alcohol ? — That is not esaot'ly the case. There is a great 
difference of opinion existing in this country with regard 
to this question, and the Congress advisedly leaves 
questions in which there is a great deal of difference of 
opinion alone. 

16590. That is exactly what I wish to hear from jou. 
The difference of opinion is so divided that the Congress 
do not think it prudent to take up the opium question at 
present P — Yes, probably that is the case. 

15591. Does not that lead you to the conclusion that if 
anything is to be done in relation to opium the social 
movement must be pushed further before you can call npon 
the Government to act in this matter by legislation. I do 
not say whether it is desirable or not, but looking at it 
from your point of view ? — I believe that social action is 
more important in this respect than even Government in- 



terference. That is my personal soprnion. lA tTie case of Sa>>a % in 
alcohol the Temperance Societies have done a great deal of Sehari Bete, 
good by their social and moral notion. The same argument ^■■^■ 
applies to opium, bnt it is none the less necessary for Gov- i, i„TT.qi 
ernment to restrict the sale of opium. Jati^a*. 

15592. Still you think it would not be advisable to deal 
With such questions unless there is popular support P— 
1 he people will support Government if Government are 
advised to take action in this matter. 

15593. (Mr. Mowhray..) Are you a Bengali yourself, or 
nativeofthisprovinceP— lama Bengali, but I have been 
brought up in ttis province. I was borh in Bengal, and 
spent some years there. 

1'5594. Have you been in Calcutta P— Yes, I have been in 
Calcutta. I was born in Bengal, but I oame into this 
province very early owing to malaria. 

15595. {Sir James LyaU.) You rely upon the opinion 
that exists in your Eafa-i Am Society P— Yes, I am supposed 
to be an exponent of it. 

15696. Aie you not aware that in Bengal several societies 
express very different opinions with regard to this opium 
qiuestion .P— Yes ; there is this question, and there is the 
cmrency question. I know people have expressed very 
different opinions. 

15597. You say that the majority of your members are 
Mahomedans ? — Yes. 

15598. The Central Mahomedan Association of Calcutta 
and the Mahomedan Literary Association, I think, botli 
express different opinions? — Yes. They may have ex- 
pressed different opinions ; but here Mahomedans have one 
great reason for expressing an unfavourable opinion, and 
that is because they have been daily familiar with the 
miserable condition of opium-eaters. It requires no very 
great effort of the imagination or reasoning to arrive at 
that conclusion. 

15599. [Chairman.) You recognise that what you are 
asking to be done applies to the whole of IndiaP— Yes. 
There will be no harm. 

15600. As far as your community is concerned, your 
Society is to a very limited extent representative; there are 
other Societies which are even more representative and 
held different views P — Yes. 

15601. {Mr. Wilson.) Yon know what is meant by 
" local option " P — Yes. 

15602. It is applying a law in one part of the country 
which does not apply in other parts: do you think it 
might be possible to apply that in India in the case of this 
opium question p — Yes. 

15603. So that where there was a strong opinion in one 
part of the country opium would be prohibited, but it 
would not he prohibited where the feeling was not so 
strong in that direction ? — I am decidedly in favour of 
local option. 

15604. We had a witness this morning who said that he 
thought one reason why Congress did not take up the 
opium question was besause the Commission was sitting : 
do you share that opinion at all P — Yes, I share that 
opinion too. 

15605. {Chairman.) Might not that be a very strong 
reason for taking the matter up p — We cannot speak on 
the subject very decidedly. As far as this Congress is 
concerned the views I hav« expressed are the views held by 
the delegates. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. Bhuban MoHAif EoT, Mr. Chabu Chahdba Ghosb and Mb. Pebo Nath Bose called in and examined. 



15606. (Mr, Wilson to Mr. Roy.) Are yon Secretary of 
the Brahmo Samaj community in Lncknow ? — ^Yes. 

15607. 1 hdlieve you are also a druggist and chemist ? — Yes. 

15608. Asa member of the Brahmo Samaj I presume you 
are in favour of the disuse of alcohol and of all intoxicating 
drags ? — Yes. 

15609. What have you to say as to the use of opium with 
regard to the physical, intellectual and moral conditions of 
the people ? — ^It makes men pilferers and thieves and dege- 
nerates them generally. 

15610. Is there much difference between the effects of 
apinm on rich men and poor men P — Decidedly. Those who 
can afford to have rich food can keep their health. 

16611. Has the practice of eating and smoking opium 
done a great deal of harm in Lucknow to the lower classes 



as well as the better classes of people P — ^Yes. Because they, 
the poorer, cannot afford to take sufficient rich food, milk 
and ghi. 

15612. What effect lias it upon their occupation and 
work P — They are dull and inactive. 

15613. Do they take to pilfering and cheating P — Yes. 

15614. Have yon known a case in which an opium-eater 
or an opium smoker would let his family starve while he 
is spending his money on opinoo p^ — Yes. 

15615. Is it common p — Yes, it is common amongst the 
lower people here. 

15616. In your experience as a druggist I suppose you 
have orders for piesoriptions from doctors? — Yes. 

15617. Do they very often piescribe opinm p— No ; very 
rarely — occasionally. 
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15618. Would you say that it was a very common medi- 
cine for them to order P — No, only in bowel complaints 
tincture opii is administered. When there is pain in the 
body liniment opii is used. 

15619. Do the doctors prescribe it in any of the other 
forms such as laudanum and morphia ? — Yes, but not often. 

15620. 1 suppose you have no doubt that opium i«nd these 
oth?r preparations of opium are useful as medicines at 
times P — Yes. 

15621. You do not dispute that ? — No. 

15622. But its common use for other purpos«s you think 
is had P — I am dead against it. 

15623. I think you make some suggestions in which the 
expenditure might be reduced ? — Yes. 

1-5624. In what way do you complain of inadequate in- 
formation in regard to public affairs P — The public are not 
sufficiently informed of the exact figures expended on each 
item. 

15625. Cannot you buy the published accounts P — Only 
the large items are shown. The details are not given. 

15626. You would be distinctly in favour of some very 
strinsient restrictions or of entire prohibition except for 
medicinal purposes P — Yes. 

15627. .\nd for the sake of those persons who have 
become thoroughly aooustomed to the use of opium what 
would you do P — There must be some restrictions on the 
pait of the druggist and chemist or doctors whom the Go- 
vernment will place confidence in. 

15628. Prom your knowledge of the people of Lucknow 
do you believe that they would generally be in favour of 
some such jjroposals P — Yes. There iire a great many 
pe(.ple who would he in favour of them. 

15629. Most of the people ? — At least half the population 
of Liucknow. 

156'30. {To Mr. Base.) You have heard what Mr. Eoy has 
said ?— Yes. 

15631. Do you agree with what he has said P— Yts. 

15632. {To Mr. Ghose.) What are you ?— I am a 
medical practitioner. 

15633. According to what system P — Acording to 
Homeopathy and Allopathy systems — the European method. 

15634. Do you agree P — ifes. 

15635. (Mv. Mowbray.) {to Mr. Boy.) You are the 
Secretary of the same Brahmo Samaj Association of which 
we heard yesterday ? — No. 

15636. What are the numbers of your branch of the 
Brahmo Samaj Association in Lucknow P — About 20 or 22. 

15637. I see you are a chemist and druggist ? — Yes. 

15638. Is it necessary for you to take out any special 
jicense as a chemist and druggist in Lucknow P — No. 

15639. But of course yo'i would not be able to sell opium 
yourself without a license P — No. 

15640. Do you have to take out a license for making 
up prescriptions. Supposing opium is included in a pre- 
scription, how do you obtain the opium which you have to 
put into it_P — If a pill is prepared the extract opii and 
some other ingredients are put into it — according to the 
prescriptions of the doctor. 

'5641. But how do you get opium p — We get it from the 
Treasury Office. 



15643. {To Mr. Ghose.) But I understand you to say 
that you were an Allopathic medical practitioner P — Yes, 
Both Allopathic and Homeopathic. 

15641. {Mr. Fanshawe. to Mr. Roy.) What prescrip- 
tions do you generally make up. Are they the prescriptions 
of Vaids and Hakims P— No. 

15645. Have you any large number of prescriptions to 
make up P — Yes ; sometimes. 

15646. How many in the day or month P — About 200 a 
mon th . 

15647- You spoke of the lower class of people as being 
large consumers of opium in Lucknow P — Yes. 

15648. Do you not rather mean the poorer people ? — Yes. 

15649. Is it your opinion that the number of crimes is 
on the increase here p — Yes, small crimes and petty thefts. 

15650. Have you any statistics to justify tliat P — We 
often have petty thefts and other things. 

15651. I'hat is your general belief, not founded on any 
facts?— No. 

15652- {Sir James Lyall.) {To Mr. Soy.) You and Mr. 
Ghose and Mr. Bose me all Bengalis ? — Yes, we are. 

15653. Are tlie 20 or 22 members of your soaiety Bengalis 
too ? —Yes. 

15654. Are the members of your society equally opposed 
to all intoxicants ?— Yes ; I am deadly opposed to all in- 
toxicants. 

15655. If you had to make a choice, which do you think 
would produce the worst effects in India — opium or 
alcohol ?— 1 hate both of them; opium of course demoralises 
the man. 

15656. You think both should be prohibited by law P — 
Yes. 

15657. Except under medical advice P— Yes. 
15653. Your two friends here are doctors P — Yes. 

15659. If opium and alcohol and all other intoxicants can 
only be got by a doctor's certificate, that would be a very good 
thing for the doctors, would it not ?— There would bo a 
great number of people going to doctors and asking for 
certificates, of course. 

15660. I suppose there would be a considerable income to be 
got p — Not necessarily. 

15661. I have no doubt that these gentlemen here would 
be perfectly honest in giving their prescriptions, but tlie 
profession of a doctor in India is one that anybody can 
adopt, is it not ?— Yes. 'I'ihere are a great many 
men in this city who are thoroughly honest and there 
are others who want to make money. There aie 
diSereut kinds of onen. 

15662. Would you limit it to honest doctors? — Yes. 

15663. Who would sift out thehonest doctors from the 
dishouest doctors ? — That depends upon the choice of the 
peopla. 

15664. You would have it elective? — -Yes. 

15665. {Sir William Roberts to Mr. Roy.) I think in 
answer to Mr, Wihou yon said that the use of opium makes 
men immoral and degraded in the extreme P — Yes. 

15666. Did you apply that to moderate users or onlv to 
the excessive users of opiu'n P — But when people com- 

opium they gradually increase the quantity they 



15642. As you want it you buy it from the Treasury ? — 

Yes. 

The witnesses withdrew. 



monce opium tney gradually increase 
take. That is generally the case. 



15667. The sort of people whom, if you were speaking 
alcohol, you would call drunkards ?— Yes. 



of 



Pandil Jogot Pandit Jaoat Naeain, B.A., and Member Municipal Board, Lucknow, called in and examined. 

Narain, B.A. 15668. {Mr. Wilson.) 1 believe you are a pleader ?— Yes. 

15669.1 thinkyou desired to give evidence before this 
Commission, but througli somebody's absence or some diffi- 
culty you did not know in sufficient time to enable you to 
prepare an abstract ? — That is so. 



disgust. The people of other provincestaunt and ridicule the 
Lucknow people. They call us " drinkers of Goomti water," 
' ajimchis ' and ' chandubai." 



15670. You have had considerable criminal practice 
here P — Not very considerable. 

15671. Will you give us your opinion as to the general 
eFeet o f ouium on the morality of the people of 
Lucknowp — My opinion (which is confined only to Lucknow 
and the surrounding villages) is that almost all the 
respectable and educated natives look upon the habit with 



15672. Wh.it is the meaning of that P— '1 hey think the 
effect of " Goomli water " is to make the person a coward. 
The last two words are applied to persons who have not 
energy and no strength of character, and all that. There are 
a very sm,iU number of people who take opium for medi- 
ciual purposes. In the majority of cases young children are 
given opium by their mothers. Poverty is the cause of 
this, because the majority of the people cannot employ other 
servants to look after their children, and after working 
hard for the whole day, in order that their own sleep may not 
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V)« disturted, and also tlmt ckildren may sleep for the whole 
night opium is ^nTen to them. Children are given opium 
from the time they are six months old to the time they are 
four or five vears of age. That is why they get addicted to 
the habit. Then ajjain it is talten for immoi'al purposes by 
eigbty per cent, of the opiura-eateis here. 

16673. What is your opinion with regard to opium being 
a canse of crime ? — My experience in the criminal courts 
dates back seven years. In at least all petty cases the 
police look after these opium-eaters. The police go to the 
gambling-places and cAonrfw-plaoes ; they go there first to 
seek for offenders. Any person as a Government pleader 
of the High Court of this province cannot say -whether 
opium is a cause of crime or noi. His experience as 
such Government pleader will be confinsd to the record of 
cases which go up to High Court in revision or appeal. 
The records are silent on that point ; no such questions 
are asked by the Magistrates or the Sessions Judges. 
Opium being cause of petty offences not violent crimes, 
hardly any such case goes up to High Court . 

15674. Supposing some stringent regulations were adopted 
by the Government with regard to the sale of opium 
to the people at large, making two exceptions, one for 
strictly medicinal purposes, and the other a tempo- 
rary arrangement whereby those persons who had become 
habituated to the use of the drug might be registered ; do 
you think public opinion would justify and support the 
Government in such action? — I think every head of a 
family would be very pleased if such a course were adopted, 
except those addicted to the habit. 

15675. Do you think that even some of those would be 
glad to have the temptation put out of their way ? — Yes. 
I may say one thing more. If it is said that opium is 
taken for the purpose of fever and other diseases, I do not 
see why more females should not take it than they do, 
because you will find a very insignificant number of 
females, as compared with males, who are opium-eaters. 

15676. If it were necessary as a preventive against fever 
or for general purposes, you do not understand why the 
women do not take it as much as the men?— No, I do not. 
No respectable Hindu or Mahomedan will dare to take 
opium before his elder ; that fairly shows that his elders do 
not like it. 

15677. [Mr. Mowbray.) Are you a native of this pro- 
vince?— Yes. 

15678. Is your knowledge practically confined to Hindus? 
— Yes, i.e., to Hindus as far as females are concerned. 

15679. We have lieard that opium-smoking and opium- 
eating in Lucknow is principally ic.dulged in by Mahomed- 
ans?— Asfar as females are concerned my experience is 
principally confined to Hindus. Ho difference as far as the 
males are concerned, 

16680. {Mr. Fanshawe.) Is it not the case that the oironm- 
stances of Luclmow are special as regards opium consump- 
tion?— Yes ; there is a great consumption as far as I know. 

15681. What you said with regard to Ihe police looking 
foi criminals among opium consumers refers especially to 
Lucknow ? — Yes. 



15682.1s it not the case that working men very often jPa»(j,-( Joya^ 

take liquor when they do not give it to their wives and Narain. 

families P— Yes. They do for some reason. 

1 "JHSQ 1 i.1. .. , • m, 13 ''ai- 1894. 
lObbrf. 1 presume the question of expense comes in. The 

wage-earner smokes tobacco and takes some stimulant whtn 

the woman does not get either : he works and he requires 

some stimulant perhaps?— In the lower classes males and 

females work together. 

15684. Still the working man would have the stimulant 
when the working woman would not get it ?— It would not 
be a question of expense, but it W(mld be a question of 
morality. H e may do an immoral act but will not allow his 
wife to do the same. 

15685. (Sir James Lyall.) Assuming that the use of 
opium in Lucknow is chiefly for luxurious use or what you 
may call immoral use, do you net think that there are 
malarious parts of the country where the use of opium is 
chiefly a sort of y«as»-medical use? —I carmot say, my 
experience being confined to this province only. 

15686. Yon have no knowledge?— I cannot say for what 
pui'pcise it is used in some places, but at least in Lucknow 
it is not used as a preventive for malarious diseases. If 
you C'lUect the prescriptions for ten years of all the Attars 
who dispense medicine in Lucknow, out of ten or twenty 
thousand you will hardly find three or four prescriptions 
where opium has been used for malarial diseases. The English 
Government has been here for the last fifty years. The 
majority of people have some prejudice against English 
doctors, and ^o the majority of them have recourse to these 
Vaids and Hakims. If you collect the prescriptions which 
these Attars have got during the last ten years you will find 
how insignificant the amount of opium is that they have 
di^pensed. 

15687. Is not that also explained by the fact that any- 
body can get opium without going to the Attars? — Nobody 
can say that opium can be had more easily than water, but 
in every proscription you will find the quantity of water 
given. 

15688. [Sir William Roberts.) Are you equally against 
the use of alcohol P — Yes, more than against the use of 
opium, because there is also religious prohibition against 
alcohol. 

15689. How many prescriptions have you seen in your 
lifetime P — I think at least 200 prescribed by native Hakims. 

15090. You spoke of 10,000 ?— I submit that if you were 
to collect the prescriptions, you would find what 1 have said 
to be the case. I mean upon an average. 

15691. How do you know? — We can find out what the 
drug is which is sold to a greater amount in every shop. 

15692. How many druggists have you consulted ?— I know 
four Or five who are the best of the whole lot in Lucknow. 

15693. Have jou gone to them ? — Not all of them. 

15694. You are speaking speculatively ? — If you go to 
the best of them you will find that they have not dispensed 
more than one seer during the last ten years. 

15695. {Mr. Wilson.) What is your religion ? — I am a 
Brahmin. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. J. Pef.scott Hewett, Secretary to the Commission, called in and examined. 

The translation is as follows : — 



15696. {Chairman.) I believe you have received certain 

letters which have been addressed to the Commission ? — I 

have. The first letter I have to bring to notice is a letter 

addressed to the President of the Royal Commission from 

Bai Isari Prasad, who was under examination at Patna. 

His letter is as follows :— 

Kaliasthuei, 

Patna City ; 

The 9th January 1891. 

To 

The President, Eoyal Commission on Opium. 
My Lord,— In my deposition before the Commission 
I made reference to a letter from some o£ the opium of- 
ficials to me asking me to encourage opium cultivation on 
mv land and I further said that I would send the above 
"etter, if found, to the Commission. I have now found that 
letter! which 1 have the honom- to enclose herewith, as also a 
translation of the same. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Bai Isabi Fbasad, 
II 



Mr. J. P. 
Sewett. 



From H. Blaie, Sub- Deputy Opium Agent, 

Patna District. 

My kind friend, Eai Isari Prasad Sahib of Kucha 
Harmandil, may God Almighty grant him long life. After 
compliments and supplication be it known that I send 
the bearer of this, Munshi Mitan Lai, .Mohavrir, in charge 
opium eoomashta, Kothee Phulwari, District Patna, to yon 
with a view that you would make arrangement for cultiva- 
tion of poppy on as much area as you can afford. 1 should 
feel much obliged to you for it. 



12tb September 1893. 



H. Blaie, 



Sub-Deputy Opium Agent 



Ihe next communication I have to bring before 
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Mr J. P. you is from Sir William Hndson. It is directed to Your 
JSeiitett. Lordship and is as follows : — 

From 

Sio WitiiAM Hudson, K.C.I. E., 

Seealia, Chnmparan, 
To 

The Eight Honouiahle Lobd Beassbt, 

Prfsident, Royal Opium CommissioD. 

My Lofir, — Amongst other non-offieial residents of 
the province I received a public notification that if I 
desired to tender evidence to the Commission I should attend 
in Calcutta dnriug the latter pait of November. Piom the 
reports of the siltinf;s of your Commission published in the 
daily papers, however, I perceivfd that any evidence I could 
give, yon had already heard ad nauseam, I therefore wrote 
to yctir Secretary declining to tender any. Subsequently I 
.pero«J78d thali questions affecting the agricultural community 



with reference to opium cultivation had been brought 
before your Commission, and as you were about to take evi- 
dence at Bankipore, 1 volunteered, through the Commis- 
sioner of the Division, to tender evidence on these points, 
upon which my long experience and close relations with tie 
agricultural population might be of .use to your Commission. 
Unfortnniitely, after I had sent a precis of what I had 
wished to say to the Commissioner, 1 was prevented by ill- 
ness from attending your sittings at Bankipore. I much 
regret this, and now have the honour to forward you a copy, 
in the hope that should you deem my evidence of any value, 
you will, under the circumstances, accept it. 

I have the honour to be, 

Mr LoED, 

Your Lordship's most obedient servant, 

W. B. Hudson. 



I hare resided in Behar for nearly 8lJ years, and during 
that period have been i-n close contact with the agri- 
cultural population of all classes. Am proprietor of two 
large indigo concerns, ^ seven factories in all, scaitered 
over 200 square miles of country. Eighteen thousand raiyats 
^ay me relit and grow indigo for me. 

As a matter of business and having only regard to 
the prodnction of indigo I should be well pleased to_ fee 
Opium cultivation prohibited, as the liiniis on which opium 
is now grown would 1 hen be available for my indigo crop, 
and they are invariably the best and generally highly 
manured. 

On the other hand, as a zemindar I cannot too 
«trongly protest against any, interference with the present 
system of opium cultivation, unless it be in the direction 
that Government should give a. linger share of the profits 
derivtd from opium to the cultivators. 

No other crop could take its^place in these suh- 
Teiai districts, where tobacco is not'grown ; nor could my 
r*vy»'s afford to forego the cash advances received by them 
at the most critio»l time of the agricultural season. 



(Pc^m o/SiE William Huesos's Emdence.) 

A cessation of opium cultivation in Behar would be cala- 
mitous for the agricultural population, and we zemindars 
would suffer severely. 

In my long and intimate experience of, and deal- 
ings with, raiyats in Chamj aran district, I personally have 
never had an instance of a raiyat desiring to relinciniah 
his opium cultivation. On the conti ary, I have invariably 
found them (more especially the low castes and poorer 
families) eager to engage in it and always offering the pick 
of their holdings for it. 

On the general question I am of opinion that it 
would be easier to lose and ri conquer India than to prohibit 
the growtm of opium and eradicate the opium habit. It 
would be quite as difficult a task and a more stupendons 
one than to prohibit alcohol to the British race. Every 
native with whom I have conversed on the subject treats 
the idea with contempt, and many question the objects that 
underlie the present ngitation, even going so far as t» 
declare their opinion that it is merely the outcome of 
fanaticism worked on by the liquor interest in England. 



The witness withdrew. 



Adjourned to Monday next, the 15th instant, at Umballa. 



At the Old Mess House, Umballa. 
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The Eight Honoueable LORD BRASSEY, E.C.B. (Chaieman, pebsidino). 



SlE James B. Ltai,i,,G.C,I.B.,-K.C.S.I. 
The Hon'blb Sib Lachhmeswae biNOH 

Mahaeaja of Daebhanoa, K.C.IJ!'. 
•SiE' William Eobbets, M.D. 
Mb. R. G. C. Mowbeay, M.P. 



Bahadue, 



Mr. G. M. aoiiviE 

15697. {Chairman.) I believe you are Officiating 2nd 
Financial Commissioner for the Punjab ?— Yes. 

15698. Looking at the question which has been referred 
to this Commission, what do you ^onsider the most notab e 
fact connected with it in the Punjab ?-;-The most notable 
fact in connection with the consumption of opium in the 
Punjab is that it s largest in those districts which contain 
the best class of s^riculturists and the flower Cf the Punjab 
peasantry. Opium-eating is also peculiarly the custom of 



Mb. a. U. Fanshawe. 
„ Aethoe Pease. 
„ Habidas Tehabidas Debai. 
„ H. J. Wilson, M.P. 

Me. J. Peesoott HT;wBTT,'C.I.E.yj8eor«<(M^ 

called in and examined. 
the Sikhs, who were formerly the rulingrraoe iathepro*' 
ince, and who are still distingnished -above other races ior 
courage and energy. Besides the inhabitants of the-chief 
consuming districts, a certain proportion of the rpeoplf, 
belonging to the agricultural and trading iclasses.^tbrongih' 
out the province, practice the habit of opinm-eating. Con- 
sumption by these classes of people is generally regulated 
on the principle of moderation ; and it is also a recognized 
fact that' the practice is more beneficial in mature age than 
in youth. Tne, .evidence of the provincial witnesses will. 
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I believe, support this statement. The effects of such 
consumption, as sliown by the pliysieal and moral condition 
of the consumers, prove that the practice is generally 
innocuous, and probably, to a certain extent; even beneficial. 
I have had am^le opportunity during my long service in 
this province of observing most things connected with the 
habits and character of the people; and 1 can oonfiaently 
state that 1 have practically seen no evil effects produced 
by the habit of opium-eating. Occasionally I have known 
persons who indulged in the habit to excess ; but these 
cases were rare, and I have observed that the condition of 
such persons is by far less debased than that which would 
result from the excessive use of ardent spirits. The practice 
of opium-eating must be distinguished from that of smok- 
ing preparation.s of the drug. This use of opium is gene- 
rally reprobated, it is not practised by the peasantry, and 
is, I believe, generally confined to the vicious classes o£ the 
poptilation. 

15699. With reference to the statistics of consumption, I 
presume that they are fully given to us in the memorandum 
of the Excise Commissioner p — Very fully, 

15700. You know that there is a proposal before this 
Commission that the use of opium should be restricted in 
India to medical purposes : how do you think that such a 
proposal would be regarded by the people of the country P 
—The restriction of the use of opium to medical pur- 
poses, or such an enhancement of its price as would prac- 
tically put the drns out of the market, would arouse 
in all opium-eaters feelings of consternation and resentment. 
That part of the population which does not use opium, — 
although it would be individually uuafiiected by the sup- 
posed restrictive mensures, — would nevertheless symnathise 
with those who suffered from them. The vast majority of 
the population, including the masses of the agricultur«.l and 
trading, classes, would regard the action of Government as 
vexatious, and they would not admit that the object in 
view was either necessary or sufficiently desiiable to justify 
such an arbitrary measure. There is no repugnance to the 
practice of opium-eating amongst those who do not use 
the drag. Whether a native of the Punjab eats opium or 

' not is a matter of taste and habit, largely dependent on 
his surrounding circumstances. The whole people would 
ridicule the idea of opium being of the nature of a poison, 
and would repudiate the notion of its use involving any 
moral degradation. It would be difficult, I think, to dis- 
cover any act, within the range of action open to a civilised 
Government, which would be more calculated to excite 
discontent than the forcible repression of the practice of 
opium-eating in this province. 

15701, If such a prohibition were enforced, it 'would 
naturally involve a loss of revenue to the Government and, 
supposing it were necessary to meet that loss of revenue by 
increased taxation, how would the people regard that 
loss ? — With regard to the question whether the people 
would willingly bear any part of the cost of prohibitive 
measures, it is obvious that, in order to give any colour to 
this idea, it would be necessary to presume tlie existence of 
a party of sufficient numbers to carry weight, opposed by 
conviction and on principle to the policy of an excise on 
opium. I do not believe that any such party exists in the 
province, and there are certainly no representatives of any 
Boch party to be found amongst the masses of the agricul- 
tural and trading classes. I am aware that a certain small 
section of press-wi iters in the Punjab, as elsewhere, pro- 
fess to hold the opinion that Government ought not to 
derive any profit from the use of opium by the people. 
But opium, as used by the people ot India, is not a poison- 
ous drug, and there is no intrinsic difference between the 
«xoise on opium and any other kind of excise, as, for 
example, the duty on spirit.^ and tobacco in England. This 
isthewiew which, to my belief,' is taken by all the educated 
men in tiis province, whose opinions are unbiassed by poli- 
tical motives. The idea, if any such idea was ever enter- 
tained, that the people of this • country would vdluntarily 
accept any self-SHCrifice for the object of abolishing the 
excise of opium is quite Chimerical. 

15702. We have had the advantage of having your evi- 
dence-in-chief put before us, in the first instance, in the form 
of an ,al)stract. It has been found exceedingly convenient 
that we .should be supplied with the principal evidence of 
the witnesses in that form. Have you found in this district 
that the preparation , of abstracts by native witnesses has 
■been attended with rather exceptional difficulty ? — I have to 
explain that the abstracts of the evidence to be given by the 
provincial unofficial witnesses from British territory were 
in some cases prepared by the witnesses themselves, and in 
some cases were written down by officials to the dictation of 
theowitnesses. The latter course. was onlyadopted with the 
object of assisting those witnesses who were nob accustomed 



Mr. a. M 
Ogilvie. 



to literary oompAaition. I believe that the abstracts in all 
cases represent very fairly and accurately the views of the 
witnesses, but I make the above statement because it has 
been pointed out that the more strictly correct course would 15 Jan. 1894. 

perhaps have been to have left the witnesses to prepare 

their own abstrjcts in all cases without assistance. 

15703. (Mr. Pease.) I gather that it is the generaJ 
P™p''""i among the peasantry here to take opium : is 
that so P— A very large percentiige of them do so. The 

' general practice " would mean the practice of the majority, 
J am not prepared to say that it is the practice of an abso- 
lute numerical majority, but it is the practice of a very 
large proportion. 

15704. Have you observed any difference between those 
who consume opium and those wlio do nut as to their health 
and ability to work ?— No, I can distinctly say that I 
have nbsei-ved no such difference. 

15705. Then we arc not to imply from your statement 
that the practice is probably, to a certain extent, beneficial ; , 
that those who take opium are better men than those who 
do not?— No. I wish it to be understood that 1 believe the 
practice in some cases to be beneficial, that is, in preventing 
diseases. I do not think that the practice of eating opium 
is absolutely beneficial to healthy persons, although it is not 
nocuous. 

15706. For what diseases would you suggest that opium 
should be taken as a preventive P — 1 have ascertained by 
inquiry that the diseases against which it is usually taken 
are agues, fevers, and various diseases of a catarrhal nature 

15707. I think we have never learned yet that any medical 
man has advised a person in health to take opium as a pre- 
ventive rf a disease from which he had not already suffered, 
is this district an exception to that rule ? — I am stating only 
the result of what 1 have heard. As I have already said, 
I have heard that opium is taken as a preventive against 
these ailments. 

15708. Not by persons who have never suffered from 
them, 1 presume p— Probably not, 

15709. You say there is no repugnance to the practice of 
opium-eating amongst those who do not use the drug : we 
have frequently been told that those who take it: in moder- 
ation are unwilling that it should be known that they are 
consumers, is that the case here p — I think not. 

15710. {Mr, Wilson.) With reference to your statement 
that "this is the view which, to my belief, is taken by all 
the eduoa.ted men in this province whose opinions are un- 
biassed by political motives," do we understend that if any 
educated persons were to give a contrary opinion you would 
rather imagine that they were influenced by political 
motives P — 1 think so. 

15711. [Mr. Mowlray.) You referred to your long ser- 
vice in this province, will you tell us what that long service 
has been and what opportunities you have had of judging 
of the feeling of the people P— I have hai 30 years of 
service in the Indian Civil Service, of which 29 years h.ive 
been spent in this province, during which 1 have ris^n 
through the various grades from the lowest step in the 
service up to my present position of Officiating financial 
Commissioner. 

15712. I'supposel may take it that in your subordinate 
positions you liad perhaps larger opportunities of coming 
intimatdy into connection with the people of the districtn 
than you have as Financial Commissioner at the present 
moment P— I have had very large opportunities of coming 
into close acquaintance with them, 

15713. Have you any suggestion to make as to the possibi- 
lity of prohibiting smoking as distinct, from jeatingi' — The 
smoking of opium in the form of madak and ehandu is 
already so strongly discouraged in this province that it 
exists to a very moderate extent. Licenses are no longer given 
for the sale of those preparations of opium. 

15714. Do-yoU' think that the closing of these license. 
shops has led toia large increase of private unlicensed places, 
where people smoke P — It is only a district officer who can 
give a distinct answer to that question ; but my own impres- 
sion is that it is not so, but that, on the contrary, the measures 
taken have been effectual, and that the practice of opium- 
smoking is rapidly decreasing. 

15715. (.Mr. Fanshawe.) Yon spoke of the use of opium in 
mature age: would you intend it to be understood that this 
was for medical use or rather for^ use as a restorative P— !• 
made that statement, because, from inquiries made lately, it' 
has been brought to my notice that people say that after the 
age of 40 the use of opium is more beneficial than it is in 
youth. 

TJ 2 
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15716. Ttat -would not be, 1 understand, a direct medical 
use? — No ; rather to keep up the strength of the body and to 
stave oS old age, that is the idea of the people. 

15717. Have you had any experience of the use of opium 
as a restorative ur stimulant in the case of cold or fatigue ? 
— 1 cannot say that that has come absolutely within my own 
personal experience ; but from inquiry I have learned that 
that is one of the chief good effects considered to he 
derived from opium protection against catarrhal ailments 
of all kinds. 

15718. You intended catarrhal ailments of all kinds to 
include protection against chills and colu ? — Yes. 

15719. With regard to its use in enabling a man to 
undergo futigue, has that come within your knowledge ? — 
Certainly ; that is also one of the chief benefits alleged to 
be derived from the hribit of opium-eating, 

15720. You say that opium-eating is not generally repro- 
bated : in making that general statement you refer to opium - 
eating in moderation, not in excess ? — Certainly. 

15721. {Sir James Lyall.) I believe that opium-smoking 
is a habit introduced into the Punjab liy the camp followers 
of regiments and people from I'.cngal witliin the last 20 or 
30 years ? — Yes, it is so stated. Itisamatter of hisiory that 
I cannot Siiy 1 have p^^rsonally inquired into, but 1 believe 
the note on the subject has been prepaied after caieful 
inquiry, and it states that such is the c.ise. 

157"22. It is a gregarious habit, 1 bel'eve, and the saloon 
in which it is carried on naturally attracts bad characters P — 
I never was in a district where there were opium-smoking 
dens, as they are called ; but I'rom what I hi'ar and from what 
has come under my official obseiTation, I believe that that was 
the case that these places were generally frequented by 
vicious' characters of the population. 

15723. Do you think thatthe popular condemnation of 
opium-smoking, which exists in the Punjab, was based upon an 
idea that it was more inj urious to health than opium-eating, 
or upon the circumstances surrounding the habit lilce the bad 
character of the saloons and of the people frequenting 
them P — That is a question that I find it rather diificult to 
answer, but I am inclined to think that the opinion of the 
population generally is tiiat opium-smoking is deleterious, 
whereas opium-eating is not so. 

15724. You have not any distinct opinion of your own p — 
I have a distinct opinion, Irom all I know and see of the 
people, that the habit of opium-eatiug in moderation is 



quite iniiocoiis ; but, from the little I have seen of opinm- 
siiiokers — I have seen very few — they bear the marks of 
the evil etiects of the habit. 

15725. Is it not probable that the opium-smokers whom 
you have seen were a debauched set of people naturally ?— 
I have already said that 1 do not believe that the habit of 
opium-smoking is common to any section of the people, 
except the vicious classes. 

15726. {Mr. Wilson) What are the "political motives" by 
which persons who do not agree with you would be biassed ? — 
Not exactly who do not agree with me, but who do not hold 
this particular opinion, that "opium as used by the people of 
India is not a poisonous drug, and there is no intrinsic oitfer- 
ence between the excise on opium and on any other kind of 
excise, as, for example, a duty on spirits and tobacco in 
England." I am not sure that I understand the question. 

15727. You liave said that a particular view is taken liy 
all educated men in this province v*'hose opinions are not 
biassed by political motives. iVIy question is, what are the 
political motives that you think would bias them p — What I 
meant by that sentence was that I think it quite possible 
that persons who are disaffected might advance the opposite 
opinion simply from motives of disatiection towards the 
Government. 

15728. To embarrass them p — To embarrass the Govern- 
ment. 

1575!9. May I ask whether your words apply only to 
the sentence you have first quoted, or to the two or three 
preceding sentences — the whole paragraph p — They apply 
especially to the preceding sentence. 

15730. I will read another sentence : " 1 am aware that a 
certain small section of press-writers in the Punjab, as else- 
where, profess to hold tbe opinion that Goveinment 0Uf;ht 
not to derive any profit from the use of opium by the 
people." Does the remark about political motives apply to that 
sentence also ? — I think it must be held to apply to that. I 
ba\e said that it applied only to the sentence immediately 
pieceding, but I believe that the few instances in the prtss, 
in which that view has been put fonvard, it has been dicta- 
ted by political motives. 

15731. Would the fact that they held, or at all events ex- 
pressed, the opinions that Government ought not to derive 
any profit Irom the use of opium by the people, be in itself 
evidence that they were disatlected P — It would he such an 
unfair statement that to my mind it, would probably be made 
with ttie object of embarrassing the Government. 



The witness withdrew. 
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ict in which there is a very large ^I't'' S^tlej, in which the majority of the population is 
yon any knowledge of the extent to ^^''homedan ?-Yes. 



15732. {Chairman.) You attend for the purpose'ofputtini; 
in a comprehensive note or memorandum descriptive of the 
system of opium excise in the Punjab and giving details of 
the consumption ? — Yes. 

15733. We shall have the advantage of studying it and 
you win be able to attend later on for the purpose of being 
examined or giving any explanation that may be needed ? — 
Yes. 

15734. {Sir James Lyall.) I should like to ask one or two 
questions now. The memorandum you have put in relatf s to 
your experience as Excise Commissioner, but I remember 
that you were Settlement Officer for some years at Ludhiana p 
—yes. 

15735. That is a district 
Sikh population. Have yi 

which the rural population of the district use opium? — I 
was not asked to give my experience as an officer of the 
Government in general .service. I couid nr.ake an abstract of 
my evidence in that capacity and put it in separately. 

1 5736 Did you study the subject at all P — The subject 
did not force itself upon my attention during the six or 
seven years I was in tbe Ludhiana district. I did not make 
a special study of it, simply because it did not come under 
my notice ; but 1 know as a fact, from my experience in 
Ludhiana and from more limited experience in the Native 
States adjoining Ludhiana and the Feiozepore district, that 
X very large proportion of the agricultural population are 
addicted to opium-eating, and I may say that the population 
of those paits excel, as far as I have seen, in physique and 
activity of mind and in every detail, the agricultural 
population of any other part of the Punjab that 1 have 
eeeu. 

15737. You never came across in your large dealings for 
some years with the peasantry in making your settlement 



any people who may be said to have been physically or 
morally wrecked by the use of opium ?— Certainly not. On 
the contrary, the people that 1 have known to be opium- 
eaters have appeared to me to differ in no way from those 
who are not opium-eaters. I have seen men of ajvanced 
years, men of 60 or 70, going along the road riding or 
walkir-g, pulling out an opium box and taking a small 
supply of opium— an opium pill. That is the only way 
by which one could know that buch a person was an opium- 
eater. It never occurred to me to enquire. 

15738 I believe there are two tracts in the Ludhiana 
district, the upland tract, upon which the population is 
generally Jat Sikh, and the lowland, in the bed of the 



15739. Do you know whether the Mabomedans use opium 
as well as bikhsP--I believe some of the iMahomedans, 
Dogars, and Eajputs, do use opium, at aU events in the sever* 
damp along the valley of the Sutlej. 

15740. Is there not a very marked contrast between the 
energy and industry of the Jat Sikh population on the 
higher lands and that of the population of tbe river lands P- 
A very mai_ked contrast. As I have said, I consider the in- 
habitant of the upland tract, what is known as the Malwai 
Jat, IS superior m physique and mental vigour to the in- 
habitants of any other part of the Punjab or, indeed, of India. 
Ihey are the hnest peasantry in India in my opinion. 

15741. Dothe Malwai Jats give alarge number of lecruils 
H^ ''i^.^'''^?f?.\''l:;l should say to our best regiments. 
Ihe 14th and 15th Sikhs, I believe, stand the highest, and 
they are composed of Malwai Jats, including, of course, 
in the term, men from the Native States as well a» fmm 



Ludhiana and Ferozepore. 
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l-.'742. I believe lliey also send a large number of reornits 
to the Burma Military Police P — I believe so, but that is 
since my oonneotidn with Ludhiann ceased. I have not 
been there for the last ten years. The Burma Police has 
been organised since then. 

15743. It is these Malwai Jat Sikhs (who are ordinarily 
supposed to be one of the finest races in the Punjab) who 
ai-e most addicted to the use o£ opium P — Certainly. 



1P744. I believe the consumption in Ludhiana is 21 ounces My. T. G. 
per 100 of the population?— Yes ; it is the second highest Walker. 

in the province. 

, ^ 15 Jan. 1894. 

15745. {Mr. Pease.) Is this a population that abstamg 

entirely from aloohol and tobacco P— Practically from to- 
bacco ; not from alcohol. The Sikh does take alcohol, but 
he is prevented by his religion from taking tobacco. It is 
one ol the tenets of his faith not to smoke. 



The witness withdrew. 



. LlEUTENANT-OOLONBL J. G 

15746. (Chairman.) 1 believe you command the 32nd 
Pioneers ? — I do. 

15747. "What is the strength of your regiment? — 912, 
but at present it is 29 under strength. 

15748. Of that , total strength how many are consumers 
in what you consider to be in excess P — There are very few 
who really take it in excess. The number is 31. 

15749. Excess being a consumption of how much daily P 
—One ratti and over — from one ratti to three rattis I 
should consider excess. 

15750. How much in grains? — There are 8 rattis to 
a ma'iha, and 12 mashas go to a tola. One ratti is equal to 
1| grain Troy. 

15751. What is the number of those who take in modera- 
tion under one latti daily ? — -iG. 

15752. A.nd occasional consumers? — 114. 

15753. With regard to these occasional consumers, who 
are by far the larger number, why do you think that they 
take opium ? — They do so because after a long march you 
can see them taking out their little boxes, which they nse 
to keep their opium in, and they ask their comradfS for 
little pills of opium. l''rom enquiries I have made, they 
take it in the cold weather in order to preserve them from 
catarrh, which the natives call nasli or influenza. They 
say if they take opium it prevents their being attacked. 

15754. Is there any particular age at which the men 
commence ? — ^I think between 28 and 30, when their 
strength begins to fail, they take opium. They also say that 
if they take it they are able to walk much better — ^to go a 
greater distance. 

15755. Suppose the nse of opium In this form were 
prohibited, how would the men regard such a restriction ? — 
At present they do not understand the matter. I think 
they would resort to other stimulants. 

15756. Would it at all tend to affect the discipline of 
the regiment ? — A spirit of unrest would undoubtedly 
arise. 

15757. Does the consumption of opium in your re- 
giment affect discipline in any way? — Not at all. If it 
had not been for my enquiries, I should not have known 
that they were so addicted to opium. 

15758. You have told us that the men claim that in the 
cold, snob as that at Sikkim, the use of opium is particu- 
larly beneficial ? — Yes. 

15759. And that under its influence they are enabled to 
endure more fatigue? — Yes. Pioneer regiments also go to 
outlandish places. In making the Hurnai Eailwijy they 
used to have opium given to them by the Eailway authorities 
and the engineers in charge. I was not Commander of the 
regiment, but these facts were communicated to me. 

15760. Is the supply of opium from time to time, in 
special circumstances of service, furnished to the men from 
the Commissariat Depaitment on the recommendation (if 
the medical officer p — When they go on service they gener- 
ally take away as much as they possibly can ; sometimes 
they have it sent to them by post. 

15761. That is a private supply? — Yes. In Sikkim we 
had four pounds of opium given us to be given to the men 
when they required it on the medical oflBcer's certificate. 

15762. That was a particularly arduous service P — Yes ; 
they were employed in the snow in making roads, and also 
in fighting with the Thibetans at the same time. 

15763. Are there any other points that you would like 
to mention in your evidence-in-chief P — I may mention 
that the Musbee Sikhs, of which this regiment is composed, 
are very fond of rum whenever they can get it. 

15764. Do you think that if the use of opium were prohi« 
bited there would be an increase in the use of alcohol 
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amongst thein p— Yes, They are very fond of alcohol when ''' ^' ^^ "^' 
they can uet it. 

15765. (Sir William Soherls.) From your'desoription 
I take it that you regard the use of opium in a regiment 
very much like the use of tdoaeco ? — ^Yes. except that the 
Sikh is prohibited from smoking hy his religion. 

15766. It appears that the niajority of the regiment do 
not use opium at all, either habitually or occasionally? — I 
should he sorry to siiy that. I sliouKl say that at least 50 
pi'r cent, use it ; hut it is very difficult to find out whether 
they use it or not. 

15767. Have you formed any opinion as to whether the 
men who do abstain absolutely from ■'■he habitual use of 
opium are any better in physique than the men who use itf 
— None whatever. You could not tell the difference between 
theui. 

15768. Not in the least, neither to their advantage nor 
difadvantage P^Except that ihose who take it in excess 
would probably be very stupid in their replies ; but, in the 
case of moderate eaters of opium, you could not tell the 
difference. 

15769. You say that those who take it in excess would 
appear stupid : is there any other effect that you have 
noticed ? — Not specially. 

15770. Has this stupidity been a temporary condition ? 
— No ; habitual I should say. 

15771. They are habitually stupid? — Yes. 

15772. (Mr.jPease.) Doyonconsider yours a fairly repre- 
sentative Sikh Hegiment ? — It is composed of a class of 
Sikhs called the Musbee Sikhs. There are three Pioneer Ee- 
giments. We try to get as many Musbee Sikhs into them 
as we can, but they are not entirely composed of them. 

15773. I wanted to know whether vou thought that it 
would be a fairly representative regiment of Sikhs with 
regard to opium ? — Yes. 

15774. Out of 912 yoa have only mentioned 34 who 
take two grains a day or more P — Yes, I must explain that 
these cases have been personally examined by myself. Ori- 
ginally when I enquired of the native officers, they gave me 
a far larger number, and I take it that the number given nie 
bv the native officers really represent the number of men 
who take opium. They do not like to confess it for 
various reasons. They imagine, perhaps, that I would not 
promote them. 

15775. Do you consider that the numbers yon have given 
us are reliable ? — These are the numbers that I verified my- 
seK personally from the list given me by the native officers. 

15776. With regard to those who take it to excess ? — I 
think the number is about correct. 

15777. Out of 912 you have only 34 who take more than 
two grains a day ? — One ratti every day. 

15778. (Sir James LyaU.) That is from the men's own 
admission ? — Yes. 

15779. Do you think that these admissions, in a matter of 
that sort, would be likely to err on the side of under-csti- 
„iate ? — Yes. They do not like to admit that they take 
opium. 

15780. (Mr. WiUon.) They imagine that the knowledge 
that they take opium would be some bar to their promo- 
tion ? — Yes. 

15781. "Would it be, as a fact, a bar to their promotion ? 
— None whatever. 

15782. Have they some feelinsr that it is not very credit- 
able P— No. Amongst themselves they do not consider it 
discreditable, but tney may feel that the British officers 
probably would think so. 

15783. What was the duration of the expedition in whi»h. 
you got four pounds P— About two years. 
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15784. For 900 men ?— Yes ; 810 men and 40 followers 
were the actual numbers. I was not in command of the 
regiment at the time. 

15785. Then it was to be issued under medical advice? — 

Yes. 

15786. You said something about the men being em- 
ployed on railway service : are they commonly so em- 
ployed p— Yes, we are continually employed in malting 
roads. In fact, a sister buttalion is now employed on the 
Chilas-Gilgit road, and they have just made a road over the 
Babusar Pass. 

15787. Are they State Railways p — The Hurnai was a 
State Railway, and the opium was given by the engineers in 
charge. 

15788. {Mr. Mowhray.) With regard to these men who 
take to excess, do I under.stand that you formed au opi- 
nion thiit they took to excess because they themselves told 
you that they took over one ratti, or have you noticed that 
there are 34 men in the regiment who are dull and stupid 
owing to excess ? — I obtained the results from the men's 
own admissions. The habit does not interfere with dis- 
cipline at all. 

15789. Have you ever had to discharge a man for being 
incapacitated I'lom excess in the use of opium p — No. 

15790. Have you ever discharged a man for drunken- 
ness?— No. 

15791. What is the general age of the men in your regi- 
ment ? — I am not prejaied to answer. 

15792. May I take it that they are comparatively young 
men? — There are about 300 young men ; the remainder, 1 
suppose, would be 12 or 15, or 18 years in the service. 

15793. At the outside they would not run up to 40 P — I 
can present to you a native officer who is about to complete 
Z'i years' service, and who will give you his evidence. 

15794. He would enlist perhaps at 18? — Yes, they 
generally enlist at 18. 

15795. I am speaking of the men in the ranks : there 
would not be many men in the ranks over 40 ? — No, very 
few. 

15796. We have been told that the opium habit- is much 
more widely extended amongst men of mature life than 
amongst comparatively young men p — That is so. 

15797. Therefore you would naturally expect to find a 
lower average consumption among men in the ranks under 
40 thp'n you would in the agricultural class over 40 P — I do 
not think the^ differ from their brothers at the plough. 

15798. I mean in point of age ? — I do not think so. 

15799. The probability was that when they were older 
they would he more likely to consume opium ? — Yes ; wlien 
their strength begins to fail they begin to take opium. 

15800. They would not get to that time of life when they 
were in the ranks P — The circumstances are different. They 
say when they go on tliese works that they are obliged to 
take opium on account of the cold and the hardships. 



15801. In fact the men in the ranks rather take it for 
special purposes than habitually ? — That is the reason they 
generally give. 

15802. [Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) Yon say the age of 
admission is from 18 P — ^Prom 16 to 25. 

15803. In case of a vacancy, if there are two candidates, 
one taking opium and the other not, what would you do? 
— I never ask the question. I should expect a negative reply 
if I did. 

15804. If you observed from one man's face that he was 
taking opium and from the other that he was not, whom 
would you prefer ? — They would never admit it. I should 
not ask the question. If I did, they would undoubtedly 
say, no. 

15805. But if you observed the symptom from the man's 
face ? — I could not tell from looking at a man whether he 
was taking opium or not. 

15806. {Mr, Fanshawe.) Have you any special reason 
for fixing one ratti as the limit of moderate consumption, 
because, from what we have been told, that seems rather a 
low limit? — My enquiries elicited that fact, that anything 
over a ratti would be considered by them as rather exces- 
sive. 

15807. Is the fact that men take opium only during, the 
cold weather in your experience well established p — Yes, 
acooi-ding to the replies of the native officers. 

15808. Do you think that the recruiting of your regiment 
would be affected if it were known that opium was not 
allowed except for medical purposes ? — I am unable to ex- 
press an opinion on that subject. 

15809 If opium were not allowed, presumably the prohibi- 
tion would be enforced in a regiment more strictly than 
among the peasantry themselves p — They might imagine that 
their privileges and freedom were being gradually curtailed, 
and that would give rise to a spirit of unrest. 

15810. If it were known that the use of opium, except for 
medical purposes, were prohibited in a regiment, and that the 
prohibition would he more strictly enforced than would be 
possible in the villages, do you think thai, this would affect 
your recruitment ? — I am unable to say. Tiie geneial 
answer that I have given is probably the right one. 

.15811. {Sir James Lyall.) The Mushee Sikhs are a 
different laoe from the other Sikhs, are they not ? — They are 
Sikhs according to brotherhood. 

15812. Are they not a different race? — They are Sikhs. 

15813. Sikh is a religious distinction, but the race is diff- 
erent, is it not P — It is to a certain extent. 

158)4. They could not intermarry or live together ? No. 

They could not intermarry with the Jat Sikh. 

16815. 1"he work of the Pioneers I believe is rather akiii 
to the work of a railway engineering corps .-' — It is some- 
what equivalent to the Sappers and jMiners. We are equip- 
ped for everything— roads, foit building, aud work of that 
kind. 



The witness withdrew. 
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15816. {Sir William Roherts.) I believe you are in medi> 
cal charge of the 32nd Pioneers?— Yes. 

15817. How long have you been in medical charge of the 
regiment ? — Of this regiment only about four months. 

16818. Have you had any other experience of the use of 
opium in India? — Yes, I was with the 22nd for some time. 
They have four companies of Sikh's, aud every man in the 
regiment took opium more or less. It is a mixed regiment — 
Punjabis, Mussulmans and Sikhs. 

15819. Most of them consume opium ?— Every man in the 
Sikh company. Not every man in the regiment. 

15820. What is your impression as to the effect of the 
opium habit amongst the soldiers of whom you have had 
medical charge? — I have never seen any harm from the use 
of opium. 1 have seen one case only in which there was 
any harm done. The man was a recruit, who had never 
taken it before. A comrade had given him a rather long 
dose, and for about 12 hours be was under the influence of 
opium. That is the only case I have seen in which the 
opium had any effect. 

15821. That would he more a case of opium poisoning ? — 
It was more a case of opium poisoning. 



15822. You say you have not observed any harm .- have 
you any impression that the opium does them any good ?— I 
think it is beneficial in this may, that it is a prophylactic 
that bowel-complaints and so on are held in check by its use, 
and that it is useful in low-lyiug countries where rice is cul- 
tivated and where the ground is damp, and where diarrhcea 
is very prevalent. 

15823. Do you speak of the men under your charge ? — I 
have the medical sheets of the men who have taken opinru. 
I see that the admissions for ague vary, bnt complaints like 
that have been very frequent. There is a marked decrease 
when a man takes opium. 

15824. Have you any statistics that would show the pro- 
portion or the percentage of users of opium to non-users in 
the regiment of which you have had charge ? — I have not at 
present ; but I could make it out from the medical sheets. 
1 could take certain representative cases or take them 
haphazard and compare them. 

15825. Do you think that such statistics would help the 
Commission to arrive at the truth ?— I should think so. Of 
course one regiment could not show much, but if it were 
done in every case, it would show to a certain extent whether 
it was so or not. 
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15826. You could distinguish between the men who were 
habitual opium-consumers and those who were not ? — Yea. 

15827. I suppose they would be somewhere about half 
and haU? — I think so. There maybe a large number who 
wiU not own to taking opium. 

1.5828. {Sir James Lyall.) So that it might be rather 
deceptive?— You cannot be sure of every man, but I could 
take a sample haphazard, or let any man draw the cases. 

15829. What is the reason why the men are so reticent P 
— I suppose they think it interferes with promotion. 

15830. I suppose it is fundamentally based on the fact 
that Kuropeana in India do not use opium, and that 
they would be taken as disapproving of it P — It may be 
something of the sort. 

15831. Is that your impression as to the reason of their 
reticence P — I cannot answer that question. I do not know 
.whether it is so or not. It may be. 

15832. {Sir William Soherts.) Is it your opinion from 
experience you have had that the use of opium has a certain 
prophylactic power against malarial complaints P— Since the 
Commission started I have tried opium medicinally for 
fevers with beneficial results, and if it is useful in fevers, 
it must be a prophylactic also. 

15833. It is a febrifuge at any rate ? — Yes. 

15834. Of course it would only be a partial prophylactic 
in any case, because opium-consumers do constantly jbeoome 
affected with malarial fever P — Yes. 

15835. Apart from that, it is useful in the case of persons 
who are compelled to live in malarial districts for its other 
effects on what one may call malarial complaints, snch as 
neuralgia, rheumatic conditions, diarrhoea and dysentery P — 
JJowel complaints certainly. 

15836. You think it is a protective in that direction ? — 
Certainly. 

15837. From actual experience ? — ^Yes. Experience at 
Kajuri Kach, where I had 40 admissions with very severo 
diarrhoea, and I found that administering opium checked it 
at once. 

15838. You have not fonnd that habitual users were less 
liable to diairhoea when they went into a malarial district P 
— No ; I have not had any experience in that way. 

15839. With regard to your opinion that it prevents a 
waste of tissue, I presume that is a speculative physiologi- 
oal idea P — Yes. 

15840. Do you think that it prevents waste of tissue P— 
Yes. 

15841. When there is an insnfficient supply of food P— 
Yes. If a man has fatigue duty, I think it helps him to 
undergo that labour with less waste of tissue. 

15842. You have no facts bearing on that questionP— Ex- 
cept that in the 22nd Begiment, when they were up at 
Miranzai, they ran short of opium, and the men complained 
yery; much of fatigue ; but as soon as they managed to get 
ibfeir opium again they were better. 

15843. I presume you would say that preventing a waste 
of'tissue will only be after two or three meals. You wouldnqt 
suggest that the effect would extend for months with defi- 
cient diet P — No. 

15844 Would youregaird the use of opium in healthy 
persons as a sort of stimulsint or restorative P— Yes. 

,15845. 1 presume that is the reason why it is taken by 
healthy^personsP— In the same way a man takes tobacco. 
It is soothing. 

15846. (Chairnpan.) How would you sum up what you 
have stated P — That it is beneficial in its uge; that it is a 
prophylactic; that it prevents waste of tissue ; that it. is a 
Stimulant; that it is an intestinal sedative, anodyne and 
astringent. 

15847. What do you think will fee the consequence if its 
use if. prohibited P^If it is prohibited, it will drive the 
men,' especially' Sikhs, to more pernicipus drags, suqh as 
Itidian hemp and dhatura, hoth. of which grow wild ; the 
result will be more harinful than the ftbuseof opium,. which 
amongst the Sikhs is rare. Not only will these dj;u^9.he 
taken, but a more serious evil will arise — alcohol will be 
taken in larger quantities. 1 mentio_n Sikhs especi^illy, as 
they are prohibited the use of toba,cco which other natives 
«an use instead of opium, and although the Sikhs are 
prohibited the use of tobacco, they, are not prohibited alco- 
hol, and if opium be debarred them, they will resort to 
alcohol, Indian hemp, etc., in larger quantities. 

15848. {Mr. Pease.) You have .heard the'evidsijce of 
Colonel 'KeUy P— Yes. 



15849. I have put into percentages the n'umbers of the 8urgn.-Ca$t, 
men that he lias stated. There are about iour per cent, who E. S. 
take one ratti or over, and somewhat under 3 per cent, who Jennings. 
take it in moderation, and about 12 per cent, who take it _ — - 
for semi-medical use in cold weather, and 82 per cent. ^° Jan-'18 94. 
total abstainers : is it your impression that that is a correct 
statement of the condition of things in the 32nd Pioneers ? 

—I cannot say whether your figures are wrong or right, 
because you can see nothing in a man to show whether he 
IS an opium-eater or not. If he took it in excess you would 
be able to tell it. If he takes it in moderation, there is 
absolutely nothing to see. 

15850. You have no reason to doubt the correctness of 
the estimate?— No. 

15S51. In the other regiment you fay you think every 
man in the Sikh Company was a consumer. That is very 
different from the case of the regiment with which you are 
now connected. I should like to ask what means were 
taken to find out who were opiu m -consumers P — In the 
case of the .=epoys in the regiment here, we asked if they 
were not taking opium, and as the Opium Commission is 
here and they thought they were going to be stopped, they 
denied it. But in the case of the regiment at Miranzai 
on active service, they had no reason to be afraid of know- 
ing that they did take opium, and they asked for it. 

15852. Did every man in the regiment ask for it ?— I 
will not say that every man in the Sikh Company did, but 
a great number of them did. 



15853. You said every man P- 
was a great number. 



-I will withdraw that'^ it 



15854. A considerable number ?— A considerable numb^E. 

15S55. {Mr. Wilson.) You have been on aptive service 
2 years : did they apply to you as a Medical Officer for 
it P-r-Not as a medicine. 

15856. To whom did they apply?— They applied tome, 
and they wanted me to apply to the Commissariat to obtain 
it for them. 



15857. And you did not? — I could not. 
sariat will not issue it. 



The Commis- 



15858. What did yon do P— They got it themselves. I 
told them J could not get it through the Commissariat. 

15859. When was that?— In 1891 1 think. 

15860. What expedition P—The Miranzai -first expedi- 
tion. 

15861. We have had information that there was a regular 
system of issuing opium by the Commissariat to troops 
on active service by requisition : you were not aware of 
that P — No, I was not. 

15862. You said that yon have had some experience in 
imalarious cBstricts P^Not malarious, I referred to bowel 

complaints. 

15863. Was that in the case of your former regiment?— 
Yes. ' 

15864. A free use of opium did not, save, them from that- 
Asa matter of fact it was these opium-eaters to whom 
you referred who made up this large number of. admissioijsP 
— ^There were a great number from the .regiment altogether. 
They were not Sikhs entirely who come in with the/se ,bon;el 
complaints. 

15S65. Can you tell me whether there' was a marked 
difference between those Sikh oompanies,: of whom so large 
a proportion took.opium, and the other men : did, it strike 
you at the time ? —I think it did, as far as I can remember, 
but I will not rhe absolutely certain. 

15866. Do you consider that your present regihjent or 
company is in any way inferior to the 22nd ,in i,ls fttp'^^s 
for active service ?-=-No, I do not They are just as fit. 

,15867. The free use of opium, by' the other men didnot 
give them any s^dvantage over the present iregiment, of 
whom only, a small number take it P-i-No, I do not thiijk 
it made any difference. 

,15868. In jeference totheuse ofopium as a prophylactia 
against fever; when did that come fil^st under -your notice? 
— I think since I have been reading about the Commission. 

15869. {Mr. Mowhray.) Are the Sikhs in the 32nd 
Pioneers the same class of Sikhs as those in the, 22nd P— 
No, they are Jat Sikhs. 

,\h^1<i. {Mr. ^ansJiawe.) Do you agree with Colonel 
Eielly that the , figures givenby him, .represent the-num- 
ber.Qjf men who^actnally admitted that theyitook opium ? — 
Yes. 
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15871. Am [ right in understanding that you belipve that 
some number of men also take opium who have not admitted 
it P — I should say so. 

15872. (Sir James Lj/all.) Colonel Kelly said he thought 
it probable that about 50 per cent, of the men took opiuni : 



Subadar 

Jawahir 

Singh, 



does your experience bear that out P — It is so difficult to 
judge. There is no sign or symptom by which you could 
say that a man took opium or not. If he took it in excess 
you would be able to tell, but in small quantities you 
could not. 



The witness withdrew. 



SuBADAE Jawahib Sin&h Called in and examined (through an interpreter). 

15888. Do you eat at the present time ? — Yes. 

•Yes, this morning. 



15873. (Sir James Lyall.) Do you belong to the 32nd 
Pioneers P — Yes. 

15874. What is your opinion in regard to the use of 
opium P — Our practice is to take it for a month or two in 
cold weather, or when we go into a place where it snows. 

15875. Do you think it does any harm to the health when 
taken in moderation p — No. 

15876. What do you think is moderation P — About 1 
ratti. 

15877. Do you mean morning and evening ? — Most per- 
sons take it only once, some twice. 

15878? If a man took it morning and evening, would that 
be excessive p — No. 

15879. What class of ailments do yon say it is good for P 
— For catarrh and for the effects of fatigue when on maich. 
If a person can go 20 miles without opium, he can go 30 
miles with it. 

15880. Do your brotherhood generally take it when young, 
or when they get older P — ^When they grow older. 

15881. At what age ? — About 30 or upwards. 

] 5883. Have you ever talien it yourself P — I take it for 
two months every winter — a quarter of a ratti. 

15883. Have any men eaten so much as to become ill and 
unfit for service in your regiment P — No, the Guru's order 
is not to eat more than one ratti. 

15884. Do the Musbee Sikhs eat as much opium as the 
Malwai Jat Sikhs, or is there any difference p — ^They eat 
more in Malwai regiments.' 

15885. Are there any Lobana men in your regimentP — Yes. 

15886. Do they eat opium P — A lew of them. 

15887. {Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) Do you eat in this 
season p — Yes, in the winter ; not in the hot weather. 



15889. Have you taken any to-day P- 
onoe. 

15890. (Mr. Moiolray.) How many men in the regiment 
do you think take opium p — I do not know. They are 
cliiefly the old men. Among the recruits there are very few 
who take it. 

15891. (Mr. Wilson.) Is there a man in the regiment 
named Sanka Singh p — I do not know. There may be. 

15892. Is there another man called isbara Singh P — I do 
not know the names of all in the regiment. 

15893. Have two n-eu recently been dismissed P — I do not 
know. 

15894. I have been told that two men have lately been 
dismissed from the company on account of opium ? — 1 do 
not know. 

15895. (Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly.) I dismissed two men 
the other day for theft. Almost the only men that I have 
dismissed hi.ve been dismissed for that reason. They have 
been tried by couvt-martia] and received a sentence, necessi- 
tating their removal from the regiment. 

15896. (Mr. Wilson.) Are you a\\are that the 22nd, to 
whom Dr. Little belongs, take more opium than your regi- 
ment ? — I cannot tell. 

15897. (Mr. Pease.) How long have you taken opium P 
— One or two years. 



15898. Is your health better since you began to take opium 
than before p — I was in health before, and I only take a 
very small quantity. 

15899. You cannot say that it has done you any good? 

It is an advantage when taken for cold. 

15900. Has it done you any good ? — Yes. 



The witness withdrew. 
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Suegeon-Majoe Stephen Little, M 

15901. (Sir William Roberts.) You are, I believe, Civil 
Surgeon at Mooltan? — Yes. 

15902. What opportunities have you had of studying 
the effect of the use of opium amongst the natives of 
Indiap— I served in the Afghan War of 1879-80 with the 
4th Bengal Cavalry, and also for some months at Gunda- 
mak ; did duty in the General Field Hospital. Opium-eat- 
ing did not prevail to any extent in my regiment, but about 
15 per cent, of the patients in the Field Hospital were habi- 
tual consumers of opium. I marched back to India in charge 
of the native section of the General Field Hospital. Of the 
large numbers of camp followers and ambulance bearers 
who came under my observation, there were many who 
habitually consumed opium, but there was nothing in the 
character, conduct, want of stamina or liability to disease 
of such men to mark them oat from their fellows. I 
was, however, new to the country and its ways, but I can 
vividly recollect my astonishment at the extraordinary 
powers of endurance of the ambulance bearers, the major- 
ity of whom were Hindus of small bone and apparently 
most inferior physique. I do not mean to assert that their 
endurance was due to the use of opium, but, as many were 
opium-eaters, the prejudicial influence of opium, had it 
existed, would have become apparent to mc. 

15903. What was the next point that attracted your 
attention P — My attention was, shortly after the Afghan 
War, particularly directed to the influence of the habitual 
consumption of opium on the human organism by my being 
appointed Surgeon to the 14th or Ferozepore Regiment of 
Sikhs. I remained in medical charge of this regiment for 
about 18 months, and accompained it on service through- 
out the Mahsud-Waziri Expedition of 1881. The corps 
was exclusively a class regiment and recruited from the 
Cis-Sutlej or Malwa Sikhs. The men were all of the Jat or 
ggrigultuial class and of an average height superior to that 



.D., M.E.C.P., called in and examined, 
of the English Foot-guards of the Household Brigade 
They form with the 15th and 45th Sikhs a brigade of a, 
warlike race, having a physique and bearing which is I 
believe, unsurpassed by any equal body of troops in the 
world. After joming the regiment I shortly became aware 
that the great majority, both of men and native officers 
were habitual opium-eaters. The men used to carry opium' 
on their persons in a little tin box, just as a century a-o 
the English gentleman carried his snuffbox in his fol 
The young recruit would not arrive with his own opium" 
box, but took to his opium much in the same fashion that 
the Ln.hsh yokel enjoining the ranks usually aequires the 
habit of using tobacco and alcohol in moderation The 
habit was not regarded as a vice by either officers or men 
but looked upon m much the same light as the habitual coni 
sumption of alcohol is regarded in a British regiment. 
The religious tenets of the Sikhs prohibit the use of to- 
bacco amongst them.^ The use of opium was not pro- 
ductive of military crime in any way, and the men in 
cantonments and on service were obedient, well-behaved 
and subordinate to a marked degree, 

15904 Wereyou in medical charge of the regiment in the- 
WazM Expedition p— I was in medical ohaigeofof the reei- 
ment throughout the Waziri Expedition ; and, as the corps 
formed practically a body of habitual opium-eaters, I am in 
position to speak with authority as to the influence exerfed 
by that drug on their powers of endurance and capacity to 
undergo the fatigue and hardships of a soldier's life In 
dmng so, I am fortunately able not to rely upon mv'mere 
recollection of events now 12 years old, as I have preserved 
my annual report on the regiment for the year in question. 

15905. Will you inform us of the nature of the observa- 
ations you made P— We started ofi by making forced 
marches from Rawalpindi to Bannu. This march was 
described in my report in the following terms:—" The 
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distance, some 193 miles, was covered in under eleven dnys, 
giving an average of over ITJ miles per diem. When 
the intense heat of the weather, the rugged, steiile and suudy 
nature of the district traversed are taken into consideration, 
tliis performance, creditable on the smoothest of roads, 
assumes a miiguiiioant aspect." I further stated under 
tlie heading " Sickness on the march to Bannu": "The 
sick list was almost nil, being chiefly composed of blistered 
feet." While the regiment was on active service in Waziri- 
stan the most arduous duties were performed in a moun- 
tainous, rocky, and, at times, almost irapiissable, country. 
At the end of the operations we marched into Bannu in 
British territory with only 16 sick in hospital. My> official 
Import stated : " The return march from Bannu was owing 
to the season of the year of a most trying description (espe- 
cially as may be imagined for the European otficers of the 
ourps), the heat was most intense, the thermometer rarely 
during the day in the shade of a tent standing under 110° h\ 
and at times even going above 120° P." 1 am giving the 
general opinion of ofScers and men in stating that the 
regiment on this expedition was suTjiected to a greater and 
n»ore continuous strain than it had ever before experienced 
in any of the many operations it had been engaged in 
within the past 20 years, and were it not too long to be 
quoted here, I should like to give the farewell orders in 
which the thanks of the General Commanding were conveyed 
to the corps engaged on the breaking up of the column. 
An expedition, such as I have described, conducted in 
the months of April, May and June— the hottest season of 
the year — with little sickness and only four deaths during 
the entire period from disease, is convincing evidence tliat 
an opium-eating regiment is second to none in physique 
and stamina. 

15906. Can you give the number of men in your charge 
in that expedition P — The strength of the regiment, ex- 
clusive of the men left at head-quarters, was 658. They 
made the march that I have described, from Eawalpindi 
to Bannu ; arriving at Bannu, we left 158 men, and marched 
as a regiment 600 strong. As regards general appearance 
and physique, the 14th Sii^hs were as fine, robust, and well 
fed a body of men as any one hearing Her Majesty's 
uniform. On this point I find I had stated in my report 
under the head of " IJiet " : " The regiment is thoroughly 
well fed, many of the men who have private means or 
draw good pay are accustomed to supplemeu't the usual 
flour, ghi and rice diet by the addition of milk, meat, 
tea, and move particularly rum." This picture of a regi- 
ment of habitual opium-eaters was drawn 12 years ago, 
but it is equally accurate to-day. 

15907. Since then you have been acting as Civil SurgeonP 
— I have subsequently served as Civil Surgeon in the 
districts of Umballa, Gurdaspur and Ferozepore, all of 
which contain a large Sikh and opium-eating population. 
1 have also served as Medical Adviser to the Native Chief 
of a Sikh State, and am thus in a position to say, as the 
lesultof an extensive acquaintance with all classes of the 
population, that I am of deliberate opinion that the 
moderate consumption of opium exercises a distinctly 
beneficial influence upon the moral and physical condition 
of the people. As stimulant, whether in the form of 
alcohol or as a vegetable alkaloid, such as tea or coffee, 
opium appears to be an almost universal necessity to all 
laces and in all climates. I am of opinion that the process 
of natural selection which has induced the use of opium 
so largely in the East is a salutary one, containing in it 
much more of good than of evil, and I think it would be 
a national calamity were alcohol substituted for it. I am 
aware that a large section of the native population regard 
the use of all intoxicants in whatever form as evil and 
abhorrent to their religious ideas, but, even amongst such 
people, the use of alcohol is viewed as infinitely more 
pernicious and degrading, both morally and physically, than 
that of opium. To the mass of our Indian fellow-subjects, 
then, the fact that a nation universally acknowledged as 
one of the greatest of sinners in the world as regards the 
use of alcohol is holding an enquiry into the, to their 
mind, much minor moral evils of the use of opium must 
appea.r an arbitrary and uncalled for exercise of authority. 

15908. What other experience have you had as CivH 
Surgeon ? — I have also acted as Civil Surgeon in a Bengal 
District, and have been Resident Physician in two Calcutta 
liospitals and Medical Officer to one of the large Calcutta 
juils. I have been Governor and Medical Officer of four 
of our largest and two of our smaller Punjab Jails in 
various parts of the province. I have therelbre an exten- 
bive and intimate acquaintance with our criminal popula- 
tion, and. as Civil Surgeon of various districts aud 
Superintendent of the Delhi Asylum, have some acquaint- 
ance with the causes productive of lunacy. 

II 



15909. What has been the result of your experience P — Surgn.-Mtij. 
As regards the production of crime or lunacy, I regard the s. Little, 
influence of the habitual consumption of opium as being a M.D., 
factor of extremely minor importance. Considering the M.R.C,P. 
numbers addicted to the use of the drug, the opium-eaters — - 
are numerically slightly represented in both our jails and ^" Jan. lB a4i. 
asylums. The opium-eater in jails is gentle and amenable 

to discipline. 

15910. What is your opinion with resard to some popular 
impressions that prevail in reference to opium p— I consider 
that a mosterroneous and exaggerated impression prevails as 
to the inability of the opium-eater to shake ofi the habit, 
and the tortures he is supposed to undergo during the 
process. It has been extremely rare in my experience that 
1 have ever been compelled to relax the rule enforcing the 
complete prohibition of opium in piison ; and I have 
found that the opium craving usually subsides natur,iUy 
within a week or ten days of admission even in the case of 
inveterate opium-eaters addicted to the use of the drug 
for a long series of years. I have also found that the 
illicit possession of opium by prisoners is extremely rare, 
as compared to the instances of such possession of snuti' 
or tobacco. 

15911. You are at present Governor and Medical Officer 
of a jail in this province ?— rYes, I have in the jail, of which 
I am at present Governor and Medical Officer, some 25 
prisoners out of 700 or 800 who confess to having habi- 
tually consumed opium, and amongst them there is not one 
to whom it was necessary to continue the administration of 
the drug after his admission to jail. I should parliaps 
qualify this by saying that I found subsequently that two 
men had been given opium elsewhere, not by me. They 
had been transferred from other jails, and were given opium 
for a short period after their admission ; but in no mstance 
during the last 18 months I have been in charge of Mooltan 
Jail have I given opium to any prisoner after his admission. 

1 5912. Except medicinally P — 1 mean to modify the craving 
that is felt. Of course medicinally opium is given daily 
in cases of disease calling for its administration. Opium- 
eaters have also told me that they themselves and many 
whom they . knew, took the drug only in the winter and 
discontinue its use in the hot weather. I also regard 
it as a gross fallacy to imagine that the opium-eater must 
necessarily convert his use into an abuse of the drug. The 
usual process is that the dose is increased up to a point, 
varying in each individual, beyond which he feels no temp- 
tation to proceed. In this process he pursues a course 
followed by all habitual yet moderate consumers of alcohol. 
The vast majority also of the poorer classes limit their 
consumption in accordance with their means, just as the 
usel's of tobacco and alcohol do ; and with extremely mo- 
derate consumers their small dose of opium replaces the cup 
of tea or glass of beer taken under similar conditions by 
the Englishman. 

15913. What experience have yon had in regard to the 
use of opium in malarial districts P — ^In my experience opium 
is little used by the people owing to any belief in its 
direct anti-malarial efficacy. The ,habit is practically never 
originated on this account, and when it is started by the 
medicinal use of the drug, the diseases for which it is taken 
are usually catarrh and chest affections, chronic diarrhoea 
and dysenter-y, or rheumatic and neuralgic pains. In India, 
however, the malarial element enters into and complicates 
the course of all these diseases to an enormous extent. It 
is also largely productiv of obscure joint pains and neuralgias 
iittributed by the suffei-er to other causes ; so it may be said 
that opium is largely used to cure or palliate many of the 
results of malaria, though seldom taken avowedly as a 
direct prophylactic against the disease itself. 

15914. What is the belief of the natives in this part of 
the counti-y in regard to the usefulness of the habitual use of 
opium ? — A general belief exists amongst natives that opium 
is a valuable restorative when the powers of nature are be- 
ginning to abate, as they usually do in the Kast towards the 
fortieth year. This impression is, 1 believe, well founded, 
and I consider that its action on the nervous system by 
which the functional activity of the organs is controlled and 
regulated tends to lessen the wear and tear of the tissues, 
to check inflammatory states of the system, and thereby 
acting like oil within a mechanism, prolongs and renders 
smooth the running of the declining years of life. Its use 
is therefore beneficial, and its abuse is no more frequent 
proportionally than that of alcohol, and is infinitely less 
pernicious in its results, either permanently or temporarily 
on both mind and body. 

15915. What do you think as to the question of prohibi- 
tion ?— I consider the prohibition of the growth and con- 
sumption of opium in India to be an absolute impossibility, 

X 
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Sv.rgn.- Maj. and that any attempt to can-y out so chimerical an idea 
.S', Lillle, would be attended by the greatest danger oi a popular revolt 
M.D., against the i;ontinuaiiOB nf British rale, 

^ 1 " 15916. {Mr. Pease.) The last witness said that the Sikhs 

15 .Ifin. 1891.. were limited by the Guru to one ratti a day? — ^All spiritual 

advisers, Hindu, Sikh and Mahomedan, advise tmodei-ation 

1-5917. Are you aware whether the spiritual advi.sers of 
the Sikhs advise them to contine their dose to one raiti a 
day ? — No ; certainly not. All spiritual advisers would 
undoubtedly advocate moderaticn, that is not peculiar to 
the Sikhs. 

15918. What is your estimate as to the quantity con- 
sumed by the soldiers of whom you have spoken in those 
campaigns? — It varies immensely wi;h the individuah A 
moderate dose would probably be 4 rattis a day, or 2 rattis ; 
an average dose would probiihly be 8 giains a day. 

15919. That is a much larger estimate than we have heard 
from the previous witness us to the consumption of the 
Sikhs : do you feel pretty certain of that ? — That would be a 
fair average. Some men would not take more than a ratti 
or so, others would exceed it. The amount of opium varies 
vpith the individual, but I think a moderate dose would be 
3 or 4 rattis a day in the case of an habitual opium-eater. 

15920. What do you think would be the proportion of 
men taking opium in the regiment to which you have 
alluded in the forced marches from Rawalpindi to Bannn? — 
I should estimate the proportion at something about 60 per 
cent, or more. 

15921. Did you find that those who did not take opium 
were in any way inferior to those who did ? — No. There 
was this difference, however, that we were then an (dd ser- 
vice regiment and the use of opium was almost universal 
amongst the older men, and under the stimnlating influence 
of opium the old soldier of twenty or more years' service 
marched with all the vigour of early manhood. 

15922. (il/c. Wilson.) You have given us several quota- 
tions from your reports about these marches and the hard- 
ships endured ; you did nut apparently at that time attach 
any importance to the opium question, it was not under your 
notice ? — No. 

15923. You did not comment on it as one of the elements 
in the matter at all, or as having any bearing on the sub- 
ject ? — I did not, but mj- evidence hs, I think, all the more 
valuable as it was recorded twelve years ago without any 
relation to thi re being such a thing as the present opinm 
question. The body of my report, however, contains 
several references to the opium-eating habits of the sepoys, 
and indicates that I had observed and was fully convers.'int 
with the medical aspects of the influence of the drug upon 
the morale and physique of the regiment. 

15924. You say that most of these men were able to 
supplement their usual rations by the addition of other 

The witness 
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things ?— Yes. But on service they were restricted to their 
(invernment field service rations on the same scale as that 
supplied to other native regiments. 

15925. So that they supplied themselves with a consider- 
able abundance of nutritious food ?— YeS, they were a well- 
fed regiment. 

15926. Can you teE us how they were supplied with the 
opium that they consumed : was it their own private store, 
or did they get it froin the bazaar ? — From their own 
private store. 

15927. There was no regimental provision for them P — No ; 
though I believe instances have occurred in which a regi- 
ment going on service has been supplied. I was told by a 
sepoy of the 15th Sikhs that they took opium in their 
treasure-chest when they went to Egypt. 

15928. {Mr. Mowbray.) Where does the 
Cavalry recruit ? — As far as I recollect it 
country regiment — the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
chiefly ilahomedans from the North- West. 

15929. {Mr. Fanshawe.) Have you had 
experience of the Musbee Sikhs ? — Yes. 

15930. Would you draw a distinction between the Musbee 
Sikhs and the Jat Sikhs as to the consumption of opium ? — 
My experience of the Musbee Sikhs was on a very limited 
scale as a Medical Officer in this station at Umballa. i was 
only with them about six weeks. 

15931. You are not perhaps in a position to express any 
opinion as to the character of the use of opium between the 
two classes ? — My impression is that the Musbee Sikh 
consumes much less opium than the Jat Sikh. 

15932. The regiment to which you have referred, the 
14th Sikhs, was of course a regiment of Jat Sikhs P— Yes. 

15933. Do you think that the use of opium amongst them 
was more generally diffused P — Yes. The Jat Sikh uses more 
opium than the non-Jat, the Jat being an agriculturist. 

15934. {Sir James Lyall.) On the other hand, I suppose 
the Musbee Sikhs drink more than the Jat Sikhs P— As far 
as I recollect I should think the Jat Sikhs would drink too. 

15935. Just as much P — Yes. 

15936. {Sir William Boberts.) Have you any knowledge 
as to whether the consumption of opium was prevalent 
amongst the ancestors of the persons who are in this reoiment 
of Jats — whether it prevailed amongst them fi'om "eneratioa 
to generation P— I believe it has done so. 

15937. What evidence have you on that point ? — The evi- 
dence of the general opinion of the people, the fact that 
opium consumption is not a modern importation into India. 

15938. You have heard it spolieu of as a thing that they 
and their forefathers had done p^ — Certainly. 

withdrew. 



SuiiQEON- Major T. E. Muieonet, M.D., called in and examined. 
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Svrgti.Ifaj. ^5939 ^gl,. Wiiliam Soberts.) I believe you are Civil 
3 11. Mi,iro- Surgeon at Amritsar P-Yes. 

15940. Kindly tell us what your career has been and 
what opportunities you have had of studying the opium 
habit in India ? — I have been in the Punjab since 18B0 in 
medical charge of difi'erentSikh regiments, the 32nd Musbee 
Sikhs, 45th Jat >^ikh«. The Guides, the 1st and 8th Native 
Infantry, and the 11th Bengal Lancers. I have been in 
civil employ in the Punjab since 1883, Profes-or of Surgery 
and Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery, Lahore Medical 
College, for nearly three years, and Civil Surgeon at 
Amritsar off and on since 18S7. 

15941. What has been the nature of your opportunities of 
studying the opium question as a Civil Surgeon P — Being 
Civil Surgeon of the station, I am in charge of the whole 
district. 

15942. The dispensaries ? — The whole district, inspecting 
the different villages all over the place and the diifeient 
dispensaries. 

15943. Does that bring you into immediate contact with 
tlie people? — More so than any other class. 

15944. With all classes ?— All classes. 

15P45. What have you noticed as to the mode of using 
ojiium P — There are three modes by which opium is con- 
sumed : opinm-smoking, opium-eating, and opium-drinking. 
The class of opium-smokers is very limited. Four years ago 
the opium-»moking shops were closed by order of the 



Government, and since then opium-smoking has apparentlr 
decreased ; it is confined to a very few, generally a disrepu- 
table, debauched and depraved lot. 

15946. Did they indulge in other things also?— In alcohol 
and bhang. There is a certain class of old Hindus and 
Mahomedans who smoke in moderation for the relief of 
asthma, bronchitis, rheumatism, etc. Smoking has a more 
soporific and soothing effect rather than a stimulant effect • 
opium-eating has a more stimulating effect. The soporofio 
effect is not so pronounced unless the quantity taken is large. 

15947. What have yon observed with regard to the effect 
of eating opium P— There are two classes who take opium: 
the habituals who take a dose daily, and the casuals. The 
habituals form, I should think, about 10 or 12 per cent, of' 
the population. 

15948. Adult males ? — Adult males. A very small 
number of these take it la very large doses, from 30 to 60 
grains ; they are regular drunkards, a depraved lot, generally 
belonging to the criminal class, thieves, and burglars ■ we 
generally meet with them in our jails. 

15949. Have you come across opium-eaters amongst res- 
pectable people who took very large quantities p— I have, up 
to 30 grains a day. 

15950. I presume you recognize very strongly that there 
are important individual differences in regard to tbe toler- 
ance of opium P — Certainly. 
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15951. Immense?— Yes, it is very difficult to draw a 
line. 

15952. So that what would be an excessive dose for one 
man would by no means be an esoessive dose to another P — 
Yes. 

15953. You recognize that fully P— Yes. 

15954. Is opium used as a domestic remedy P — It is the 
only domestic remedy within the reach of tlie cultivators. 

15955. Would you say that the habit of opium-eating 
begins very often in that way P — Many of the habituals 
commence it for disease ; those who take from 3 to 5 grains 
commence it generally for disease. Very often when you 
meet with these cases, and ask them the reason why tliey 
have become habituated to its use, they say ; " Life is un- 
bearable to me unless I have a few grains — 3 or 5 or 7 or 8 
(;rains— a day ; not only does it relieve me, but it enables 
me to do my work." 

15956. I suppose there are a great many who never con- 
tract the opium habitP — A great many. The largest portion 
of the people take it occasionally ; the habituals are a very 
small class. 

15957. Only about 10 or 12 per cent. ? — Yes. 

15958. I presume they become habituals because their con- 
stitutions are adapted to the opium habit, like the tobacco 
habit P — Yes, like tobacco and alcohol. 

15969, When once the habit is contracted, do you notice 
that there is a great difficulty in leaving it off P — I find no 
diflnculty iu young men and middle-aged men, but I find 
great difficulty with very old men who are regularly de- 
bauched, not only taking opium but alcohol and other 
things ; in these cases they are very prone to an intractable 
form of diarrhoea, when the supply of opium is stopped 
suddenly. 

15960. When the opium habit is given up? — Yes, I have 
never had the slightest difficulty ; the men say that for a day 
or two they feci disinclined to woi'k, but beyond that there 
is no difficulty in stopping it. In confirmed opium drunkards 
by gradually reducing the daily dose I seldom fail to ouie 
the habit. 

15961. You are now speaking with regard to prisoners in 
jails ? — Yes. 

15962. Not even a little diarrhoea for a day or two? — 
Those are the inveterate cases. They get an intractable 
form of diarrhoea, when (he supply of opium is stopped 
suddenly, Which nothing but a return to tlie opium habit 
seems to control ; those are the regular opium drunkards. 

15963. Have you been able to form an opinion as to the 
effect of an excessive use of opium quite apart from geneial 
depravitj' and from anything but the opium habit itself; 
have yon seen any effect on any of the functions ? — 1 cer- 
tainly think it is ^he most harmless stimulant that one can 
possibly take in the majority of cases. As 1 have stated in 
my report, in the large proportion of cases it is taken as a 
stimulant, especially in cold weather, when the cultivator 
has to go out on a cold wet night to watch his crops or to 
regulate the irrigation of the fields. I think that when 
opium is taken like that, as the majority of people do take 
it, it is like a Britisher taking a glass of ale duiing harvest- 
time, or like a British matron taking a cup of tea or coffee 
when travelling during a cold night's jqurney. I think it is 
a perfectly harmless stimulant ; tlie effect is slow and pro- 
lopged, and there are no depressing after-effects as there 
are when alcohol is taken. 

15964 You are speaking of occasional users ? — As it is 
taken by the majority of the people, as an occasional 
stimulant, I am not referring: to the habitual use of opium 
for disease. There certainly are a lot of men who take 
opium habitually, who commence taking it for disease, 
and who find that it gives them such a stimulus to work 
that they continue to take it. 

15965. Your experience leads you to believe that that 
form of the habit is a deleterious one? — C have found 
absolutely no disease, organic or functional, directly or 
indirectly traceable to the opium habit. 

15966. As practised in the places and among the people 
that have fallen under your oliseVvntion, do you think that 
the use of opium is harmful or beneficial on the whole ? — 
Because a few people abuse it I think it is very hard lines 
that the majority should suffer for it. I do not think 

' it is at all harmful with the majority of people, if taken in 
moderation. 

15967. Taking the advantages and disadvantages and 
. weighing them against each other, do you think from what 

has fallen under your experience that there has been more 
hirni or good from the use of opium ? — More good certain- 



ly; I mean among the poorer classes. When people are well Surg-Maj. 
clad and provided with every necessary of life, I think thoie 2- ^- •^«^- 
is no object in taking oidum. Woollen garments or blankets '■<"'«'i/> U-lJ- 
are unknown to the ryots; it is only in towns that you ij jj^JTTsQA 
see them. These poor fellows go out iij cotton clothe* in ' 
bitingly cold weather. Unless they did something to pro- 
tect themselves against chills, it would be impossible for 
them to go about their work as they do, 

15968. As far ns your experience has gone, is the opium 
habit the cause of crime P — I have never heard of a casa 
I have been in a great many jails in the province, and I 
have never seen a, single case due to the opium habit. 
The habit is associated with burglars and men of that 
class, but 1 do not think that it has any connection at all 
with burglary. 

15969. There is some opium-drinking in this neighbour- 
hood P— There is, but it is confined to a very few ; those 
are the rsgular opium drunkards. 

15970. You mean drinkers ?— No ; inveterate opium 
dmnkards, s..ts. They cannot perhaps get money enough 
to purchase opium, and they get bruised poppy-heads, which 
can be got anywhere for a few coppers or a handliil of 
wheat, enough to make a strong infusion. It is also largely 
used as a local application by the poor people for inflam- 
mation of the eyes and fomentations. 

15971. Wliat is your opinion of the effect of the- 
opium liabit in malarial districs? — I think it enables a 
man to resist cold ; it prevents chills, and in that sense it 
acts as a preventative against malarial fevers, and their 



15972. As a prophylactic p — A prophylactic against 
fevers and bronchitis, and especially diarrhoea and 
dysentery. 

15973. You regard the opium habit as somewliat pro- 
tective against dysentery and diarrhoea in malarious 
districts P^Yes, certainly ; they one and aU affirm that. 

15974. Is there a popular opinion in malarial districts 
that opium is useful to them P — I know that in thft 
Amritsar district, which is essentially malarial, it is the 
prevailing, tlie universal opinion. 

15975. It was so when you first came into the district, 
as far as you knew ? — X was never in such a malarious dis- 
trict before. 

15976. I think you have been there since 1887 ? — - 
Yes, I mean other districts not so essentially malarial as 
Amritsar. 

15977. You had found the opinion prevailing that it 
was a pi otective in other malarial districts? — Yes, in the 
Nabha State ; I cannot speak of others, 

15978. (iM)% Pease.) You mention that you had served 
in various Sikh regiments, and you referred to the 32nd 
Musbees and the Guides ; are they all Sikhs ? — The Guides 
are a mixed regiment; they contain Gurkhas, Punjabis, 
Mahomedans and Sikhs. 

15979. In the Bengal Native Infantry how does the 
practice compare with the other regiments? Is the con- 
sumption larger or smaller? — When I first came out, I had 
those regiments for three years. I certainly' had not formed 
any definite opinion about the opium habit when I was 
with them. It is only since I have been in civil employ, 
where I have come more into contact with the people and 
know more about them, that I have been able to form a 
definite opinion. I know that iu the regiments the habit 
prevails, especially among the Sikhs. They often used to 
ascribe attacks of bronchitis or fever to their not having 
taken a pill of opium when going on sentry duty at night. 

15980. Is there a larger consumption amongst the- 
Musbees than amongst the Jats, for instance P— I was 
the longest with the 32nd Pioneers. I had not noticed that 

.they took opium so largely as the Jats. It was not brought 
home to me so much in the 45th Sikhs ; I was not long 
enough with them to say whether the habit prevailed to any 
marked extent. 

15981. (Mr. Wilson.) What is the most malarious dis- 
trict of which you had experience p — Amritsar. 

15982. When was your attention first directed to the ad- 
vantages of opium as a prophylactic ? — In 1887, when I first 
came here. The fact was brought home to me in the army. 
But it is difficult to form an opinion of what you hear. It 
is only after years of experience and watching the effect of 
the opium habit in maliirious districts that one can form 
an opinion. 

1.5983. Have you information from anybody else of that 
kind P — I had often heard of the use of opium in manufac- 
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turing towns at home where tlie habit was carried to an 
alarming extent, and I came out to India pi-ejudiced against 
opium. 

15984 I suppose you have a private practice P — I have. 
I may mention thiit 1 have had an extensive surgical experi- 
ence in the Punjab, especially eye sur>jery and cases of 
calculus, and 1 find that the opium habit is Mbsolutely no 
bar to an operation. In fact they will take chloroform 
more Uimily and with less risk and run a better chance of 
successful result than non-consumers. So much so that I 
give opium fi-eely to non-consumers on whom I operate. 

1.5985. Prior to operations ? — Yes, immediately before 
giving chloroform, and during the course of after treatment. 

15986. I am speaking of persons not suffering from any- 
tbini: in particular ; have you advised them to take opium in 
malarious districts as a prophylactic ai;ainst fever? — A man 
never comes to one for advice unless there is something 
wrung with him. 

15987. {Mr. Mowbray.) I understand that you have had 
experience among Jat Sikhs and Musbee Sikhs ? — Yes. 

15988. Do you think there is more consumption of opium 
among the one l.han the other ? — Yes ; there is a larger con- 
snmiition among the Jats than among the Musbees. 

1 j989. In your private practice are most of your patients 
Kuropeans or Natives ? — Almost wholly natives. 

15990. {Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) You say it is difficult 
to draw aline between a moderate and an immoderate dose 
of opium ? — I mean the effect on different people. 

15991. You mean that what would be harmful in some 
men, would not be harmful in others ? — Yes ; I know no harm 
due to the opium habit except in cases of opium drunkards. 
I know of no disease directly or indirectly traceable to the 
opium habit. 

15992. You refer to opinm-drinkers more than to opium- 
eaters ? — Opium-drinkers are generally very tbin and weak- 
ly, but in these cases it is a slow process of starvation due 
to the opium habit enabling them to live for a longer period 

The witness 



with a smaUer quantity of food than they could other wise 
do with. 

15993. Do yon mean that they purposely take less food, 
or that they cann<.t afford it ?— It is difficult to say. I do 
not think they cannot afford it, but from the fact of their 
eating opium and getting into that soddeued state, they do 
not take their food. 

15994. They have not sufficient appetite to digest more 
food P — I suppose they derive a greater stimulation from 
the oiiium than tliey do from their food. 

15995. If they take rich food opium does not do them 
harm, but if tbry cannot get a quantity of good food, it doe.s 
them harm P — Opium does not do harm ; it is the absence of 
food that does tlje harm. 'I'hey get under the influence of 
opium, and they have no desire to out. 

15996. That is your impression ?— Yes. 

15997. {Mr. Fan.'ihawe.) I understand yon to say that 
the belief in opium as a preventive against fever or 
asjainst malaria was common amon gst the people in the 
Amritsar District P— It wap, universal. 

15998. We have been l old by some witnesses that the 
belief in opium as a prophylactic is a new doctrine, but you 
do not agree with that ; in 1887 and in subsequent years 
you found it a prevalent belief amongst the people ihem- 
sulvesP — Yes. 

15999. You are quite clear about that p — Yes. I am 
afraid the question has got mixed up. They mix up ihe 
attack of fever with a predisposition to an attack of fever; 
there is no douht it piotects the system against the attack — 
that is the universal belief. 

16000. I am asking yon as to the prevalent belief ? — It 
does indirectly protect them inasmuch as it prevents a 
man running the risk, when going out on a cold night, of 
catching chill ; chill is an exciting cause li lever; anjthinjf 
wli:ch lowers the system predispofcs to an attack of mala- 
rial fever; that is how opium acts as a prophylactic. 

16001. So far, therefore, you think that the belief has 
some justification, the opium acting as a preventive against 
chills whicn may lead to malaria? — Yes. 

withdrew. 
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J 6002. {Sir James Lyall.) How long have you served 
and what positions have you occupied ? — I have served as 
an Extra Assistant Commissioner and Excise Officer in the 
Eohtak, Umballa and l>era Ghazi Khan districts. 

16003. And as Extra Assistant Commissioner, have you 
been brought into very close contact with the people in 
the villages P— Yes, as well as with the higher classes. 

16004. As far as your experience goes, what classes of the 
people are the chief consumers of .opium in the Punjab? — 
I think that so far as the Punjabis are concerned, the 
Sikhs are the largest consumers of opium; the cen- 
tral districts of the Punjab as well as Umballa, where 
the Sikhs reside in large numbers, being noted for their 
larye consumption of this drug. Le.iving aside the Sikhs, 
the Hindus are more inclined to the use of opium than the 
Mahomedans. 

16005. You have been a Magistrate also P — Yes. 

16006. Have you seen any connection between the use of 
opium and the commission of crime P — No connection at all, 
except as regards those offences which concern the Opium 
Act ; and of course there the opium-eaters are the defend- 
ants. 

16007. What physical effect is produced by the use of 
opium P — A moderate quantity in my opinion does not do 
any harm. It is by the excessive use that great harm is 
done. People with whom I have been brought in contact are 
generally moderate eaters only, with the exception of the 
jagirdars oC the Umballa district, many of whom are 
inclined to indulge too much in the use of opium. This 
tendency towards excess, however, is not attributable to any- 
thing in opium itself. They have little work to do, and 
persons having nothing to do will take some stimulant to 
idle away the time. 

16008. What are jagirdars P— They are assignees of the 
land revenue. 

16009. l>o you think that if epinm were prohibited they 
would take to other stimulants P — I am certain of it. Opium- 
nmoking is very injurious even in moderation. In 1889 I 
had to write a note on the subject in connection with the 
c'landu shops existing at Umballa. The closure of these 



.^hops was expected to be attended with loss of Rs. 3,000 
pin- annum, but the Government sanctioned the recommend- 
ation to close them in view of the harm that was being 
done bv them. Now there is no shop in the Punjab for 
the sale of chundu. Consumers, however, are not prohi- 
bited from manufacturing chandu on their own account. 
Indulgence in this stuff is painted on ones's face, and the 
individual addicted to it is a wreck physically as well as 
morally. 

16010. You have noticed I suppose the habit of chandu- 
smoking at Umballa ? — Yes. 

16011. Has it come under your observation at any other 
places?— No. 

16012. What are the classes of people who smoke chandu P 
—They are generally persons addicted "to the commission of 
crime; they do not belong to any particular classes. At 
first they were those who come from India proper into the 
Punjab, but now their example has been copied by others. 
C/ii;«rf«-emoking and the commission of crime are looked 
upon as almost identical. I do not say which is cause and 
which is effect; but I think they are closely associated witk 
each other. The two things act and react on each other. 
1 thmk m the first instance that it is the opium-smokiDg 
that deteriorates a person's morals. 

16013. Are they mostly Mahomedans or Hindus?— I 
think in equal proportions. 

16014 They are mostly people otherwise debauched ?— 

Yes. 

16015. These chandu shops, I snppose, were thought to 
be very disreputable places p — Yes. 

16016. No respectable person would go into them?— No. 

16017. If you have a place like that in which no repect- 
able person will go, and where debauched characters coHret, 
would you not rather hesitate to say whether the character 
of the people wh« go there is due to the smoking, or 
whether it is not due to the bad character of the plai'C ?— 
I think that when a person begins to take to emokin-g 
opium, he soon becomes a bad character; 1 think it must 
he due, to some extent at least, to opium-smoking. 
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16018. What IS your general opinion as regards the use 
of opium in the case of old persona?— The peojile regard 
the use of opium as beneficial for af{ed persona, the general 
belief being that its use in old tige imparts strength and 
vitality to the human frame. Persons apt to suffer from 
Colds and coughs are believed to derive great benefit from 
an habitual use of opium in small quantities. Speaking 
generally, the use of opium, even when in excess, is looked 
upon more favcmrably than that of alcohol. 

16019. Supposing opium to he prohibited, and supposing 
it to be necessary to put on some additional tax in order to 
meet the loss of revenue, do you think that that would 
have much effect upon the minds of the people P — They 
would be seriously discontented, and I think it would bring 
grave danger to the Government. It involves six ciores of 
revenue. 

16020. Do you know anything of ' places where they 
cultivate opium? — In the Amritsar district and in many 
of the Kalsia villnges ; it is a very pnying industry in 
Umballa, and I think that no other crops could take its 
place which would be as profitable as opium, which gene- 
rally gives Es. 80, Rs. 90 or Ks. 100 per acre ; whereas any 
other crop that could be substituted would hardly yield 
Es. 40. 

16021. What classes of people cultivate opium in the 
Amritsar district ? — Sainis and iVlalis, whose holdings are 
very small. The population is increasing, and they have 
to live on small holdings ; but the cultivation of poppy en- 
ables them to eke out a livelihood. 

16022. Do the women and children assist? — Yes. 

16023. Is the opium produced in Kalsia State consumed 
in the State ? — Partly, and it is partly brought into this 
district. The villages are interspersed with the villages of 
this district, and some of the opium of this district goes 
into that. 

16024. What is your general opinion in regard to the 
question whether opium should be prohibited except for 
medical purposes P — Even if it be admitted for the sake 
•of argument that the use of opium is somewhat 
harmful, it is not every harmful thing that Government 
can undertake to pvohihit. So far as the people of India 
are concerned, the harm involved iu the use of opium must 
be shown to be serious before they would realize the justice 
of the proposed prohibition. Under the present circum- 
stances, discontent at being deprived of what is considered 
by many to be a useful drug and at being required to pay 
heavy additional taxes in return for this prohibition, would 
be general and widespread. Add to this the oppression 
that would be committed in the name of the suppression 
of the opium traffic by petty officials employed on the pre- 
ventive establishement, and picture the inquisitorial pro- 
ceedings started to trace a grain of opium, while thousands 
of persons must necessarily be registered and permitted for 
a period to possess opium in much larger quantities, and 
the unwisdom of prohibiting the cultivation of poppy and 
in the manufacture and sale of opium would be manifest. 
I have been talking to my friends, and they think that 
■Government will begin to say that people should not 
eat potatoes or wheat, or this or that. Even if a thing is 
harmful, unless it is very harmful, Government has no 
justification for interfering with the liberty of the people. 

16025. I suppose there are a certain number of people, 
religious Hindns and Mussalmans, who think that every 
kind of stimulant is a bad thing, and would like to prohibit 
opium? — Among the Sikhs it is not considered so disreput- 
able. I think, so far as religious sentiment is cmioerned, it ig 
directed chiefly against alcohol, very little against opium. 
As far as I can remember, there is not a text in any scripture 
saying anything against opium, except that every stimulint 
is condemned generally ; but in that case tobacco would be 
condemned equally with opium. 

16026. {Mr. Tease.) Do the religious teachers of the 
Siklis give any advice on the subject of taking opium ? — 
Neither for nor against. 

16027. {Mr. Wilson.) You state that there is no shop 
in the Punjab for the sale of chandu — you mean no licen- 
ced shop P — No licensed shop ; if there is a private shop 
without the notice of the authorities, of course that is a 
diffeitent thing. Every attempt is being made to unearth 
these shops. 

16028. You think there are unlicensed and illicit shops ? — 
Yes. But I would not call them shops unless a person 
sells to a number of people. If a person sells only to two 
or three, I should not call it a shop. 

16029. Do you think that there are places in the Punjab 
where chandU' is illegally sold? — Certainly, but in a very 
small quantity and to a very small number of persons. 
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16030. What is your view on the subject of additional 
taxation? — The people would object very strongly to the 
additional taxati(m that would have to be imposed to carry 
out the suggested prohibitive measures. 

_ 16031. What additional taxation do you refer to P— There 
IS a loss of six crores of revenue, and' compensation would 
have to be paid to Native States as well as, I think, to cul- 
tivators who have been earning their bread by these means 
for centuries, at least for long terms of years. 

16032. Are you aware that those persons in England who 
are in favour of the prohibition of the opium trade have 
never proposed that there should be additional taxation in 
India, but that England should pay the difference? — Yes, I 
am aware of that ; at the same time I am aware that in all 
Such proposals which aim at two things — first, the destruction 
of a certain monopoly, and then a certain tax — it is generally 
the one portion that is accepted iu England, and the other 
that is left to be borne by us as best we can. 

16033. Are you also aware that Lord Kimberley, the Sec- 
retary of State, has expressed his opinion that England 
would never consent to pay for that loss of revenue ^ — 
Yes. 

16034. Therefore, do you not see that if no body pro- 
poses that it should be done unless England did pay, and if 
Lord Kimberley is right in believing that England will 
never pay, there will not be any prohibition P — I do not see 
the justice of that argument. You propose. that prohibition 
is only to take place provided the English people pay com- 
pensation on account of the loss of revenue; at the same 
time it is possible that a certain portion of your proposal 
may be accepted and the other discarded. We, as possible 
sufferers, have to take both into consideration. 

16035. You think it might be likely that somebody in 
England would propose that India should bear a burden, 
which those who are in favour of prohibition do not want 
India to bear p — Yes. I believe it. 

16036. In reference to Kalsia you state transit goes on, 
subject to certain formalities being observed : will you tell 
us briefly about those formalities ? — The issue of licences. 
At present I do not think they are observed. The rules 
require that when a Native State has to take opium from 
one part of India through British territory, it should, like all 
individuals, obtain a licence, permit or pass ; but as the 
Kalsia villages lie interspersed with the villages of the 
Amritsar district, I noticed when I was Excise Officer 
that those formalities were not being observed. The dis- 
trict officer might insist upon their being observed, and that 
is why I used the words. 

16037. At present there are no formalities P — No. The 
rules require them, but as one village lies here and another 
there, and British teiTitory intervenes, sometimes these 
formalities are not observed. 

16038. Without these formalities there is no difficulty in 
introducing opium fromthese places into British territory ? 
— No. The villages lie close to each other. Were British 
territory 20 or 30 miles away, no one would attempt it. 
But these Kalsia villages are very dose to each other. 

16039. You have referred to the inquisitorial proceedings 
that might be adopted to trace illicit opium P— Yes. 

16040. Are they not now proceeding to trace illicit 
opium, and, if so, in what respect would they be more in- 
quisitorial than' they are at present? — At present one can 
possess three tolas. If an enemy wishes to harass another 
person he must trace at least three tolas before he can go to 
the police and start proceedings. If this qnantity were 
diminished, there wonld be a likelihood of an increase of 
this kind of trouble. At present one has to trace opium 
in another man's house before he can go and give informa- 
tion to the police, but when the use of opium is entirely 
prohibited, it will he sufficient for a man to go to the police 
and say that I was eating opium. At piesent no such in- 
quisitorial proceedings are possible. At least the possession 
of three tolas must be traced to my house before I can be con- 
victed or taken up by the police. But if there were entire 
prohibition, the tracing of the smallest quantity would be 
sufficient, on the evidence of two witnesses or one witness, 
to hand him over to the police. I think that would he an 
undue interference with the liberty of the people. 

16041. Would you give me some idea of how much is 
three tolas ?— It is little more than half a chattak, or about 
the size of this inkstand that I hold in my hand. 
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16042. Will you explain to me distinctly what profits on 
the cultivation of opium are P— My idea is that if the ccilti- 
vator pays proper attention to his crop, he earns between 
Es. 80 and Ks. 100 per acre. 

16043. What do you think it costs him to cultivate 
that P — I think it costs him about Rs. 20. 

16044. How many seers of opium would he have to get 
to bring in such a sum as you state p — The average was, 
when I was in the district, about 8 seers per acre ; some- 
times it is 10 seers, and sometimes 7 or 8. Then there are 
■the seeds, about 2 maunds per acre. 

16045. Will you tell me in which Opium Agencies they 
pay Rs. 8 per seer F— There is no Opium Ageuoy in 
Eajputana. It is entirely left to the cultivators. 

16046. Is the cultivation free?— It is free cultivation 
subject to the payment of the tax of from Ks. 2 to Rs 8, 
varj'ing in different districts of the Punjab. 

16047. A man may cultivate eight seers worth of opium, but 
he may only have three tolas in his possession ? — A culti- 
vator has to account for his proceeds. 

16048. {Mr. Mowhray.) I think you told us that there 
were places where chandu was sold illegally P — Yes. I 
mentioned some cases only last year in Dera Ghazi Khan. 

16049. Were there any prosecutions? — Yes, and the 
people were punished. 

The witnes 



16050. For the offence of selling ?— Selling without 
license. 

16051. There is no license required for the manufacture 
of ehandiii^'So. Anybody can manufacture it. 

16052. It was the selling that was illegal P — Yes, 

16053. (Mr. Haridas Yeharidai.) l\v the closing 
of the chandu shops in Aniritsar and Dera Ghazi Klian, do 
you think that the use of chandu has decreased? — I think 
considerably. I mentioned it in the last Annual Report. 
While the shops were opened a number of persons not 
iiddicted to its use were induced to go there, whereas now 
only those addicted in formpT years, and who are not brave 
enough to make it theinselves, commit this offence. I 
think the number has been reduced. 

10654. By closing the shops there is no inducement 
offered? — The inducement has been considerably decreased. 

16055. Generally all classes use opium, I suppose?— Yes. 

16G56. Are there cultivatois among the Sikhs .P — Yes. 

16057. Are there many women who take opium P — I do 
not know of any women ; I should think tbe proportion 
would be next to nil, 

16058. You think that in poppy cultivation they do not 
require the use of opium while working in the fields P — ^No, 
I think not. 

s withdrew. 
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Eai Faiz Talab Khan called in and examined (through an interpreter). 



16059. [Sir James Li/all.) I believe you are Honorary 
Magistrate and Member of the District Board and Munici- 
pality at Eaikot, Ludhiana ? — Yes. 

16060. You are the head of a very ancient family ? — 
Yes. 

16061. Who formerly had a sort of territory oE their 
own P — Yes. 

16062. In your part of the country are the majority of 
the villagers Sikhs or what ? — The majority are Sikhs or 
Eajputs. 

16063. Are some Gujars P — Yes. 

16064. Do they all use opium P — Yes, frequently. 

16065. Are the Bajputs and Gujars all Mahomedans P — 
All. 

16066. Do they use opium as much as the Sikhs, or less P 
— As much as the Sikhs. They are all converts ; they were 
formerly of the same tribe. 

16067. How many of the adult males of all these classes 
use opium P — About 25 percent, of the adult male popula- 
tion, 

16068. Is it the custom to give opium to children P — 
It is. 

16069. From what age p — When the child is about a 
month to 2^ years. 

16070. What is your opinion as to the effects of taking 
opium ? — It has no injurious effects. 

16071. You are speaking of the moderate use P— The 
moderate use only. The excessive use even of food would 
do harm. 

16072. Do you think it has some benefit p— Yes, for 
catarrh, diseases of the eye, colds and every other ailment 
due to a moist climate. It refreshes a man when he is 
tiled. 

16073. I suppose some take it in excess in your country? 
—I have not particularly noticed that. 1 have seen very 

The witness 



few persons who take more than agrees with their consti- 
tution. 

16074. What would be the general feeling if Govern- 
ment were to prohibit the use of opium except for medical 
purposes ? — Tliey would feel it a serious hardship. 

16075. If, in addition to that, there was a loss of revenue, 
and some extra taxation had to be imposed, what would 
be the result P — The people will have to submit, but they 
will be discontented or displea.sed. 

16076. Do you think that the use of opium is forbidden 
by any religion ?— The stigma that naturally attaches to 
every intoxicant is applicable to opium ; it is nothing in. 
particular. Nobody would confess in public, especially 
speaking among Indians, that he takes any stimulant,, 
and, so for as that stigma is concerned, opium is no exi-eption. 
to it; but there is no special prohibition against it in any 
religion. 

16077. Would they be unwilling to confess to taking 
alcohol p — Their unwillingness extends to alcohol. 

16078. Are there large number of recruits from your 
district ? — Large numbers. 

16079. What would they think of the prohibition tf 
opium p — They would be very unhappy. 

16080. (Mr. Pease.) Are the recruits in the habit of 
taking opium when they enter the army p— No, at tl e 
time they enter they do not take it, but they take it 
subsequently. From enquiries that have been made from 
pensioned officers it appears that they consider it to be 
necessary, as they have to wander about iu different climates 
and in different parts of the world. 

16081. {Mr. Mowhray.) Is there any religious limit to 
the amount that may be taken P — There is no limit. 

16082. {Mr. Fanshawe.) Do the people in your part of 
the country begin to take opium after they are youog men ? 
— After they are 40 years old. 

16083. It is a common practice to begin after 40 ? — 
Yes. 

withdrew. 



Adjourned to to-morrow at 10-30. 
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Miss M. Rose Geeenfibld called in and examined. 



16084. {Mr. Pease.) You are, T believe, a Superintendent 
of the Zeiiana Mission and the Charlotte Hospital and 
Dispensary for Women ? — I am, in Ludhiana. 

16085. What classes of women have you in that hospital? 
— We meet with allclasses of women there. 

16086. Various races ? — Yes, we have a great variety of 
nationalities— women and children of all classes, and (he 
Tarious races iu Ludbiana — Kabulis, Kashmiris, Punjabis, 
<to. 

16087. How many yeais' experience have you had in 
India p— Eighteen. 

16088. How far is opium-eating or drinking prevalent 
■among these classes? — Opium-eating is common amongst 
women after middle age, especially amongst the Kabulis. 
The giving of opium to babies and young children is ex- 
tremely common, especially amongst the poorer classes. 

16089. ^yhat do you know about opium-smoking ? — I 
know nothing of opium-smoking. 

16090. What is the result of the habit of taking opium 
physically, mentally, and morally ?— The results of the 
iiabit in womeu physically is injurious, in so far as that 
iopium upsets the digestion, interferes with' nutrition, and I 
find that patients who are in the habit of taking it regularly 
are not benefited by it as a medicine. The mental deve- 
lopment of the women of India is so neglected that an 
abnormal stupidity on the part of the opium-eater might be 
accounted for on other grounds. The same may be said 
of the moral eflects. 

16091. Do you consider opium as a piotective against 
feTer ? — In all my experience I havie never hea/rd of opium 
being taken as a protective against fever. I believe that 
in our district that experiment has yet to be tried and is 
not likely to be so, as the people are becoming familiar 
with the use of quinine or arsenic or iron, which are safe 
prophylactics. 

16092. Do yon consider it necessary for the purpose of 
enabling women to do their work? — I have not found 
women taking it on tlial; ground. They usually begin to 
take it for some painful disease, or couj?h, or because their 
eyesight is failing, and the use of opium is supposed to be 
beneficial. , Working women give it to their children to 
keep thein quiet, saving the trouble of nursing and amus- 
ing them. 

X6093. Is the habit looked upon as di.sgraceful P— Most 
habitual opium-eaters regret the formation of the habit, 
and very few justify it on the ground that it gives any real 
relief to the symptoms for whicb they began to take it. On 
the other hand, they do not conceal the fact with few 
exceptions. 

16094. Have you any suggestions to make as to the alter- 
ation of the law? — I should be in favour of putting 
some reatrctions on the sale of opium for other than medical 
purposes for the following reasons : (1) The great ease with 
which it can be obtained by the general public makes it a very 
favourite poison. Women wishing to commit suicide or to 
get rid of their girls (not being allowed to strangle them at 
their birth) can easily effect their purpose under the guise 
of an accidental overdose, and that this is the common 
practice is a matter of general assent. 



16095. Has it been common in the past for women to 
strangle the girls in that waj P^Eormerly. 

16096. Can you give us any information on that point ?^ 
We visit a village about 5 miles from Ludhiana where, up 
to within I may say 20 years ago, hardly any girls were 
allowed to live. The people themselves say that " the girls 
have begun to grow up in the village since you began 
visiting us." Asa matter of fact, when we first began going 
to that village to teach the people there were very few girls. 
(2)The second reason why I am in favour of restriction is that 
many children's lives are lost just by an overdose of opium and 
nutrition is seriously aiiectedand the children's constitutions 
undermined by the persistent use of it. (3) Thirdly, the very 
fact of opium sales being restricted would draw the atten- 
tion of the native public to the question, and the discussion 
might tend to develope a general feeling of disapprobation 
as regards giving opium to children. After all it is only the 
growth of intelligence and righ.t public opinion that will by 
degrees correct these malpractices. 

16097. Have you any other general points on which you 
would like to give evidetce ? — I should like to suggest 
that the adulterations to which opium is liable should form 
a very serious subject for enquiry. Undoubtedly theadnlter- 
ation of the drug is a very important element in the 
frequent cases of accidental poisoning. Even habitual 
consumers may occasionally get their accustomed dose in 
a purer preparation than usual and be overcome by it. 

16098. What is the average number in your hospital, or 
who attend the dispensary ?— We see between 10 and 12,000 
patients a year. 

16099. At the dispensary ? — At the dispensary and ia 
the hospital. We have 25 beds and an average of 15 
iu-patic-nts. 

16100. {Mr. Wilson.) Do you do any zenana work as well 
as visiting these villages? — Yes, we have several zenana 
visitors in the city. 

16101. Do you know anything about opium in zenanas 
yourself? — We visit the same classes in the zenanas as 
those who attend our dispensary, so that our experience ig 
one in that matter. 

16103. Have you anything to tell us about the effect of 
opium on the troops ; I believe you have had various kinds 
of young Sikhs in your class ? — I know nothing of the 
effect of opium On the troops, but our young boys that are 
drafted into the Sikh Regiments tell me they get rum for 
their ra'ions, and it seems rather inconsislent that their 
fathers should be prevented from eating opium when the 
young soldiers are taught to drink rum. I have one boy wno 
has been for five years in the Army and has now come oat 
on the Reserve. He promised me when he went he would 
not fake rum, and he told me that for some time he did 
not have it, but he took it afterwards, and I am afraid he 
will go on drinki[ig country spirit now he has commenced, 

16103. How long has this boy been under your influence 
in your classes P— We had him for about eight years. 

16104. You thought wellof him?— Yes. 

16105. Did I understand you that rum i« g ivBn out to 
young Sikhs P— Yes, the boys tell me so. 
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16106. Is it rot direi'tly against their religion P — They 
look upon it aa forbidden. I do not linow whether li^litly 
or wronglv, but the Sikhs look upon it as foi-bidden by 
their religion. Whether there ia actually anything in 
their religious book to forbid it I do not know, but both 
alcohol and tobacco are considered as forbidden 

16107. {Mr. Wilson.) Do you mean to say that your 
impres-^ion is that immediately they join the regiment the 
principles on which their people have brought them up are 
subjected to a sort of trial P — Yes. 

16108. As regards liquor P— Yes. 

16109. [Mr Moiohray.) Are your experiences in the dis- 
pensary with women only P — Women and children. 

16110. Could yon give us any percentage of woaien who 
are injured by the opium habit ? — I have not given any 
percentage, but if I had been in possession of these questioTis 
earlier I might have collected some statistics as to that. 
I Only got the questions ye.sterda? when I came over here ; 
therefore I have bad no opjiortunity of making enquiries as 
to statistics. 

16111. You said you thought there should be some restric- 
tions on the sale of opium ; of course you are aware that 
there are some restrictions , in the sense that it can Only be 
sold by licensed persons P — 1 know that, but there is no 
difficulty in obtaining it. 

16112. From a licensed person ?— From a licensed person. 

16113. You understand the sale is not unrestricted alto- 
gether ? — That I know. 

16114. (Mr Saridas Teharidas.) If the use of opium 
were put a stop to, except for medical purposes, do you think 
people would take alcohol more than they do nowP — 1 
cannot say ; the spread of the drinking habit is very 
terrible even now ; the increase in the drinking of liquor is 
very considerable both iu the city and in the district. 

16115. Would it not spread more widely if the use of 
opium were put a stop to altogether except for medical 
purposes ? — It might. 

16116. [Mr. Fanshawe.) I understand you to say that 
opium is not uncommonly used as a domestic remedy among 
a number of the people of the country p — Yes. 

16117. Do yon mean by women ? — Yes. 

16118. [Sir James Li/all.) You say that you never 
heard of opium being taken as a protective against 
fever? Is Ludhiana on the Sutlej p — Yes. 

16119. I remember about 20 years ago when I was tra- 
velling and encamping' in Perozepore on the Sutlej about 
20 miles below Ludhiana, I was followed by a crowd of 
Sikhs, about 40 or 50 men, who complained that the opium 
sold by the Government monopolists was very bad and 
very dear. I said to them " what necessity is there for 
taking opium at all ; it is a bad thing, is it not" P They said, 
" we could not live in this country,'' that is, in the 
low lands near the Sutlej, " without opium, the fever 
would kill us if we did not take opium." Do not you 
think that, though opium may not be a prophylactic in 
any sense against fever, yet the habit of taking small 
doses of opium may be a kind of resistant against chills, 
and therefore against feverp— I do not think so. I have 
never come across anyone in our dispensary or hospital 
who has taken opium for that purpose. On the contrary, 
I should say that a person who was constantly in the habit 
of taking opium would not derive the benefit from an oc- 
casional dose that might possibly be experienced by any 
one who was not in the habit of taking it. 

16120. No, but my experience was that they thonght 
fevers came from the chills that prevailed in these damp 
countries ?— Ludhiana is a very malarious place ; we have 
great visitations of fever there. 

16121. So is that country lower down on the banks of the 
river in FerozeporeP — Perhaps at the time you are speaking 
of people did not know the use of quiuine. 

16122. I do not attempt to say that opium is a prophy- 
iaotic in the sen.-^e that quinine is. I am only talking of the 
general opinion of the natives, and my impression was that 
they thou<:ht that the opium habit, that is to say the habit of 
taking small doses of opium, was a protective again.st chills 
which they are particularly liable to in that country, and 
therefore that it was a protective against fever P — Do not 
you think they wanted to give you a good reason for taking 
It P 

16123. ITo, it was a thing that was shouted out by the 
whole crowd; nobody had suggested it before P— I have 



never come across it ; I have visited a great deal in Ludhi- 
ana and moved about in camp among the villages. 

16124. Is it not peculiar that the same idea prevails in 
England in the Fen districts ? In the Fen districts in 
England the habit of talcing opium was just as bad_ as it 
is in any part of India, while the ague in those districts 
lasted. Does not that seem to sugge^t that the idea vei-y 
likely is not a new one in India too P — It is very strange I 
should never have come across it. 

16125. I sujjpose that nobody would be more ready to 
say than a native that opium would not be a good medicine 
for fever. I suppose they think fever a hot disease, do 
they not P — Yes. 

16126. And 1 suppose they think opium a hot medicine P — 
Cei'tainly. 

16127. And they do not apply hot medicines to hot 
diseases P — Yes, tliey take tea, which is also a hot medicine' 
according to their idea. 

16128. Their general idea is that a cold medicine should 
be taken for a hot disease and vive versd P — Yes. 

16129. I mean to say I quite agree with you that if yoU' 
asked a native whether opium is a good medicine for fever 
he would say quite the contrary, but if you asked hiui 
whether it was a good thing to prevent chills thereby, 
making a man's constitution'resistant to fever, I think he 
would take the other view P — Would you take the responsi- 
bility of suggesting the idea P 

16130. I am merely suggesting the question whether the 
belief has existed in the country or not. You have not 
heard that sucii an idea as that is prevalent in the country P 
— I do not linow anything of such an idea amongst our 
population. 

16131. {Chairman.) You spoke very strongly on the 
evils dune by alcohol P — Yes. 

16132. Do you think there should be restrictions placed 
upon that as well as upon opium, restrictions upon its use 
excepting for medical purposes? — To begin in India or at 
home ? 

16133. To begin in India : do you think it is equally 
necessary in India P — I should think it is extremely neces- 
sary in India, because the people have so little self-restraint, 
so little moral courage, that if once they yield to a habit of 
that kind there is nothing to stop them. 

16134. You think it desirable, if practicable, to restrain 
the use of alcohol, that it should only be used here for a 
medical purpose ? — I do not see how you cau begin to do 
that here if you do not doit in England. 

16135. Which of the two do yon consider the greater evil 
in this country, the use of opium or the indulgence in al- 
cohol p— At present I should say that there is more loss of 
life through the use of opium, because the use of it, especially 
amongst young children, is so frequently fatal ; but I 
should consider the dangers in the future are greater in 
regard to alcohol. 

16136. I gather from what you said that you would be 
inclined to admit that it was only the growth of a healthy 
public opinion with regard to these matters that would put 
an end to the malpractices which you have described P — 
Certainly. 

16137. However desirable it might be to impose restrictions- 
by an act of the Government, it is always more healthy to 
work on public opinion P — Yes, whatever restrictions you 
place upon them they will evade if they choose. 

16138. Quite so. Therefore, unless the restrictions are 
supported by a moral sense and a healthy public opinion 
they might be evaded P— Quite so. 

16139. {Sir William Boherts.) I understand that you 
have medical charge of the Charlotte Hospital and Dispen- 
sary for Women P— We have a Lady Doctor in charge ; 
I am only responsible for the general aupei-iutendence of 
the Mission. 

16140. You have not a medical diploma yourself ?— No, 
I have been working in medicine forthe past eighteen years, 
but I only took a nurse's training. I was forced into doing 
medical work by the great necessity wliioh we had for it, 

16141. You have not received a medical education P — No. 

16142. There is a very important point here about the 
use of opium by mothers for their cliibireu ; have you your- 
self come across accidents P — Several accidents. In this 
verv villag-e I have been speaking about there was a fine 
little boy of live years of ago who was in the habit of getting 
a small dose of opium, and his mother on one occasion 
gave him too much and the child went to sleep at the door 
of the house and they found him dead after some hours. 
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16143. X suppose there is some such thinf; as a Coroner's 
inquest in India P — I think there is some such thing. 

(Sir James Lyall.) There is an enquiry held, 

16144. (Si" William Roberts.) Was there an enquiry 
held in that case P — I do not think so. 

16145. Have you known of inquests being held in cases 
of children who are supposed to have taken an overdose of 
opium P — Ho. 

16146. So that you speak rather in the way of a general 
impression I suppose P — I speak from information got from 
the women themselves who come and talk to us freely as we 
go about in the villages, and they tell ua that this is the 
easiest way of getting rid of the little girls. 

16147. And is it the case that the mothers in your part of 
the country are capable of doing tliat sort of thing P — 
Quite. Not only the mothers, frequently it is not the mo- 
ther's wish, but its father insists on the girl child being kill- 
ed because they do not want the expense of the wedding. 

16148. Have there been any criminal prosecutions in 
regard to cases of that sort that yon know P— Not in Ludhi- 
ana to my recollection, but I have seen women in prison 
who have been in prison for it. 

16149. On suspicion P — No, as punishment for that offence. 

16150. I suppose you really mean accidents occurring in 
connection with children at an early age. It has cnme he- 
fore us several times that opium is given to inf imts by their 
mothers to preserve them from cold or to keep them quiet. 
1 think you said you have observed or known of accidents 
occurring under these circumstances P — Yes, 1 have known 
of accidents, and I have seen several babies who have been 
kept in a constant state of emaciation by this opium habit. 



16151. Who are otherwise free from disease P^Yes, as Mies M, 
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16152. So that on the whole you think that the practice 

which is prevalent in India of giving opium to infants is an 
injurious one P— Decidedly. 

16153. {Mr. Wilson.) I do not know whether you have 
been all those 18 years in your present position ? — Yes. 

16154. In the same place P— Yes. 

16155. You spoke of quinine; is qninine sold at the Post 
Office P — I do not know. We of course give away quinine 
freely, and we get help from the Government to distribute 
it during the fever season, and 1 have known of it being 
given in the villages to the Inmbardars to distribute it when 
fever is raging. The people all know of it well now. 

16156. You do not know whether it is sold at the. Post 
Office P— I do not. 

16157. Do I clearly understand that in your opinion a 
certain number o( girls are still killed by means of opium 
intentionally P — 1 have no doubt of it. 

16158. Do I understand that some years ago it was a re- 
cognised fact that it was not an uncommon practice for 
women to strangle infants P — Yes, it was constantly and 
frequently done. They will destroy them at their birth in 
some way, ur put th em a^ide and neglect them. We have 
seen a little baby girl with a handkerobief put round its 
neck and then left on a stool to die. 

16159. What you refer to is really the remains, the linger- 
ing of this ancient practice P — Yes. 



The witness withdrew. 
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16160. (Mr. Pease.) You are a Medical Missionary iu 
Umballa P— In Dmballa City. 

16161. What is your qualification P— I am an M.D. of 
the Woman's Medical College of Philadelphia, U. S. 

16162. Do you confirm the evidence which has just been 
given p — Yes, so far as my experience for seven years goes. 

16163. Have you anything generally that you would 
like to add to the evidence that she has given ? — I know 
that it is the universal practice in the city for mothers to 
give opium to their little children until they are 2^ or 85 
years old. 

16164. Have you any reason to suppose that it is used 
in Umballa for the purpose of destroying them P — Yes, I 
know of one mother who destroyed seven children, but not 
all of them by means of opium. 

16165. Some of them by means of opium P — Yes. 

16166. In your visits in Umballa have you found the 
diseases of children aggravated by taking opium p — The 
diseases among children are much aggravated by the prac- 
tice of taking opium. 

16167. (Mr. Wilson.) With regard to the special point of 
opium as a prophylactic against fever, have you anything to 
gay with regard to that ? — I have not found it so. 

16168. In the course of your medical studies were you 



ever taught that opium was a valuable prophylactic against 
fever ? — No. 

16169. (Mr. Mowhray.) What other means do they use for 
infanticide besides opium p — In one of these cases a mother 
gave an Indian medicine which caused disease of the bowels. 
She did not want suspicion to he cast on her, so she gave 
this medicine which caused an irritating disease. The 
mother told rae of the gradual death of the child. Two of 
the children were treated in this way. 

16170. Was that medicine got from a native doctor ? — 
Yes, from some Hakim. 

16171. I suppose they are never strangled now P — I do 
not know about strangling. 

16172. (Chairman). Supposing that the mother was so 
minded as to put an end to the life of her child; if opium was 
not available some other means would no doubt he discover- 
ed ? The tvil consists not so much in the use of opium as 
in this lamentable disposition to put an end to the life of 
children? — One of the easiest means would he the use of 
opium, and it would be the most painless. 

16173. AH regulations which might be imposed to res- 
tiict the use of opium are extremely easily evaded, are they 
not p Any further restrictions tliat miu'ht be practicable to 
impose on the use of opium might be easily evaded. It is 
difficult, is it not, to prevent evasion of regulations P — At 
present there are no restrictions but what could be very 
easily evaded. 

16174. Do you know of any others that could be ade- 
quately enforced P — I am not prepared to say. 
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The Eana Daiip Singh of Baghat called 

16175. (Sir James Lyall). Yon are Ruling Chief of 
Baghat, are you not P — Yes. 

16176. Is it a small State in the hills P— Yes. 

16177. What is the population of the State P— 15,500. 

16178. You are a Rajput I believe ? — Yes. 

16179. In your own State and the surrounding States is 
the use of opium general, or is it confined to any special 
race P— It is general. 

16180. What percentage of the people, grown up men, 
sire opium-eaters P — From 18 years of age about 30 per cent. 

16181. How much do they consume P — Prom 2 to 45 
grains. 

16182. What do the people of the plains use P — The people 
of the plains living iu the State use madak »nd chaitdu, 

II 



in and examined ( through an interpreter). 

16183. Is it limited to any particular tribe ? — No. 

16184. Are those people connected as followers with the 
troops who live in the cantonment in your State P — Some 
of tbem are connected with the troops as followers, hut some 
are not. 

16185. Is there any ehandu shop there P — No. 

16186. Do they make it themselves ? — They prepare it 
themselves. 

16187. Are you referring to Baghat only P — Yes. 

16188. What in your opinion is the effect of the use of 
opium on the people morally and phvsically ? — A person 
who is in the hahit of using it would be in capable of 
doing his work if he at once gave it up. 
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when taUen in excess. 

16190. Whdt would be the popular opinion if the use of 
it were prohibited except for medical purposes ? — The 
people would suffer much loss as the interests of the culti- 
vators are greatly involved in the opium cultivation. 

16191. Is opium cultivated in your State P — Yes, to 
gome extent. 

16192. Can any man cultivate if he likes or sell opium 
to whom he likes ? — He is quite at liberty to sell if he 
likes. 

16193. Is the cultivation free ? — The cultivation is free. 

16194. Is it known v/hen the cultivation of opium be- 
gan in the hiUs in your own State and the neighbouring 
States ? — I am not aware. 

16195. From time immemorial P — So long as I can 
remember. 

16196. Is there any tradition about when it began P — 
I am not aware. 

16197. If the cultivation of opium was prohibited in 
India would the Native States he willing to prohibit it in 
their territory ? — They would not alter the present policy. 

16198. What are the arrangements regarding the 
export and import of opium ? — Opium cannot be exported 
from my territory into other States, but people in other 
States can bring it into Baghat. They get passes from me 
and then they can import it from other States. 

16199. {Mr. Pease.) H ave you any personal advantage 
as a ruler from the growing of poppy in your State — I have. 

16200. How much is it worth a year P— Rs. 1,800. 

16201. In what way do you get it P — I am speaking from 
the revenue derived from the sale of opium. Opium is free 
as regards cultivation, but the revenue from the sale of these 
jicenses for retiiil vendors is Rs. 1,800. 

16202. Do you grow poppy yourself P — Yes. 

16203. I understand you get Es. 1,800 from the licenses 
granted to your people ? — Yes. 

16204. [Mr. Wilson.) Do any of your tenants cultivate 
poppy P — To some extent for^their own use, not for sale. 

The witness 



162C5. I should like to know in what way opium 
affects the people morally P — People who are in the habit of 
taking opium are not affected, but those who take it occa- 
sionally become ill. People who are in the habit of using 
it do not lose their character m any way. They are intoxi- 
cated, but Iheir character is not affected very much. 

16206. Is it a good thing to take opium regularly wlien 
there is no disease P — It is not good. The use of opium, 
except in cases of disease, is not good. 

16207. (Mr. Mowhray.) Is your territory mixed up with 
British territory P— It is not mixed up with British territory, 
but it is mixed up with Patiala territory, 

16208. Does it border on British territory? — Yes, in parts. 

16209. Do I under.stand that all the opium that is 
grown in your territory is consumed there, or is some of it 
sent into British teritory P — The whole of it is consumed in 
the State ; none of it goes out. 

16210. What do you mean by " Of course stopping im- 
ports from Native States would be felt as unjust 'p Do you 
mean stopping imports from Native States into British 
territory p — I referred to both. The import of opium into 
Native States and the import vice versA would both be felt 
as unjust. 

16211. (Mr. Saridas Yeharidas.) Do you charge the 
cultivators anything extra on the ordinary rent for the culti- 
vation of poppy P — The same as for other crops. 

16212. Are the cultivators obliged to sell their opium 
to the contractors to whom you have given contracts for 
sale P— Cultivators in my territory do not sell it to Jany- 
body. 

16213. What do they do with it ?— They consume it 
themselves. 

16214. Where do the contractors get the opium to sell 
for which they pay Es. 1,800 for licensee ?—Tliey get it 
from other territories. 

16215. (Chairman.) Your evidence in short comes to this, 
that you have come here as a representative of the Hill 
States to express the desire that things should he left as re- 
gards opium very much as they are at present P— That is 
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(Chairmati.) As Foreign Minister of the Patiala 
State, yon have submitted a memorandum which explains 
at some length the position of your State. It will be care- 
fully perused, and form part of our appendix. 

16216. (Sir James Lyall.) Will you tell the size of the 
Patiala State? — About 5,8uO square miles. It consists of 
three parts — one in the neighbourhood of Simla Hill States, 
another surrounding the capital of Patiala, which is 
between the districts of Umballa, Hissar and Karnal. 
Ferozepore and Ludhiana ; and a detached portion on the 
borders of Eajputana, the States of Jaipur and Ulwar. 

16217. I believe it is the leading Sikh State in India P — 
Yes. 

16218. What are the facts regarding the consumption of 
opium in his Highness' territory p— Although no documents 
are prepared in the State which can accurately show what 
quantity of opium is consumed by the different races out of 
the entire population of the Stale (which, according to the 
last census, was 1,583,557 souls, consisting of 243,362 Sikhs, 
769,928 Hindus, 352,046 Mahomedans, and 228,221 8weeper.s, 
menials, and other races, yet, by approximate estimates 
which can be formed, it can be said that out of the total 
quantity of opium consumed in the State (which varies 
from 1,100 to 1,200 maunds) one-third is consumed by the 
Sikhs and the remaining two-thirds by the other races. 

16219. What is the effect of such consumption on the 
moral and physical condition of the consumers ? — Mothers 
in this country often give opium to their children (male 
or female) during their infancy ; so that there is hardly any 
child throughout this country who has not eaten opium in 
his childhood. In spite of all this, however, no bad eiiects 
are apparent on the health of children by its use. Sheikh 
Ibrahim Zank, a famous poet of Delhi, says : "The fact that 
the nurse administers opium to the babies is due to a desire 
tfl accustom them to the bitterness df life." If, however,^ in 
»ny rare case a hoy who is about to come of age, beginning 
from 12 to 18, takes to opium-eating, there begin to appear 
special symptoms of laziness abotit his person, the growth 
of hii beard ie stunted, his complexion becomes pale,t iiud 



the development of his body is affected. But such persons 
are very rare — say, one or two in one thousand, because the 
parents and elders of children very severely check them 
from taking opium at such an age. Such persons, too, 
are very few, who, after the full development of their body, 
take to opium-eating before the age of 40, because 
the using of opium before that age (otherwise than medici- 
nally), simply for the sake of intoxication, is looked down 
npon by society and is considered a luxurious habit. But 
no injurious effects are visible in the health and appearance 
of such persons. To use opium near the age of 40 is in no 
way considered bad. It is, on the other hand, considered 
a means of preserving health and prolonging life. A few 
such persons who are now between the age of 40 and 
60 and have been eating opium for years, and are in 
every way healthy, active, hardy and industrious, can be 
produced in support of what I have stated. There is a 
Sikh Sardar, 79 years old, who belongs to the Phulkian 
family and is a collateral of His Highness the present 
Maharaja. He has been using opium moderately twice » 
day for the last 50 years, and likewise drinking a small 
quantity of liquor ; yet he is healthy in every respect and 
has always been considered a man of good conduct. Those 
who argue that the nee of opium makes men cowardly, 
lazy and worthless should consider the fact that in the 
British Native Army the Native Sikh eepovB are mostly 
opium-eaters, and they have rendered services in extremely 
Warm, cold, humid, rainy and arid climates in different 
countries. It is believed that all the military authoritiei 
will bear testimony to the fact that the valour, hardihood, 
and industry of these sepoys have never been blemished 
on account of their habit of opium-eating. This fact, 
also, is worth consideration, that like the two divisions in 
the army — viz., the European and the Native Army — made 
by the British Government, the ancient Moghnl Emperors 
had also constituted their army into two divisions, which 
they called the " Mtghlia " and the " Eajputia " division! 
of the army. The valour and hardihood of those native 
Eajput sepoys is proved by the gallant successes achieved 
by them, ■which are everywhere mentioned in their histariei. 
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!the Piench traveller, Dr. Francis Bermier, who remained 
in India for 12 years in the time of the Emperors 
Shahjahan and Aurangzebe, and was an eye-witness to 
many battles and campaigns, was astonished to see the 
Rajput sepoys consuming very large quantities of opium, 
while, on tlie other hand, the praises bestowed by him upon 
them for their gallantry and hardihood are manifest from 
a perusal of his wovk. Ko change takes place in the 
appearance or bodies of people who eat opium after they 
are full grown, provided they use it moderately, aqd they 
can do all sorts of physical and mental labour. So 
that if four or five hundreds of moderate opium-eaters 
and non-eaters be intermingled one cannot distinguish 
which of them are opium-eaters and which not. It is 
generally believed that after eating opium a man becomes 
fresh for doing every kind of labour ; but, of course, 
if an opium-eater does not get his dose at the fixed 
hour, or gets a smaller dose than usual, his nose and 
eyes become watery and he feels uneasy and fatigued. 
This remark applies to all stimulants. A "moderate" quan- 
tity varies with the constitution of the consumer. Opium- 
eaters, should they even take unusually large doses at a 
time, do not become intoxicated or excited like those who 
drink liquor. Under the influence of this drug the eater 
does not become senseless, nor does he talk nonsense or 
become quarrelsome as drunkards do, but its strongest effect 
is that the man goes to sleep. In short, even if opium is not 
taken for the preservation of health, but for the sake of in- 
toxication only, it is, in^oomparison with bhang or spirits, a 
harmless and economic intoxicant used by respectable people. 
By economic I mean that, leaving the cost of European wines 
out of question, a moderate consumer will at least spend 
4 annas to satisfy his craving on country liquor, even 
that which is cheaper, while, on the contrary, he would be 
content with opium worth a pice or half a pice, 

16220. What would people think of interference? — The 
people would certainly resent it. Ever since the appoint- 
ment of, and enquiries by, the Opium Commission has been 
talked of, the opium-eaters have been frightened and are 
anxious, while those who are non-eaters consider the 
proceeding as a useless one. As the practice in the Punjab 
to eat opium more than in moderate and reasonable quan- 
tities is already extremely limited, hence there appears to be 
no real necessity to prohibit its entire use. To do so or 
to impose further restrictions would not be beneficial lin 
any way, and such a measure would spread dissatisfaction 
among the people, and would probably injure the health of 
the consumers, while the Government revenue would also 
decrease, and the loss would have to be made up by impo- 
sing some new taxation, which is always disliked in this 
country. To do so (that is, to abandon the opium revenue 
and impose new taxes) Would be vexatious and unreasonable, 
as far as the people are concerned, and would be a bad 
policy for Government to adopt. It is also probable that 
the stoppage of opium would necessarily increase the 
consumption of spirits and bhang, which are far more 
injurious to health and morality than opium, and are more 
costly. Ever since the appointment of the Opium Com- 
mission has been talked about, it appears that the people 
generally attribute the proposed stoppage of opium not to 
the good intentions of Government, but, on the contrary, 
suspect that the English nation under this pretext wishes 
to increase their already big trade in spirituous liquors. 
Some of the evidence tendered before the Hemp Drugs 
Commission at Bombay also corroborates this view of the 
people. To illustrate the unpopularity of taxation, I may 
refer to the income-tax and to the proposal to raise the 
minimum from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. The income-tax 
yields 12 or 14 lakhs, whereas the Excise Department yields 
20 lakhs, of which I believe one-third is opium. It is a 
matter for consideration whether the loyal and gallant 
sepoys of the Native Army will be disheartened or not when 
they will see that their fellow European soldiers are daily 
supplied with rum or brandy as a part of their rations by 
Government free of cost. While the use by them of opium, 
for which they pay out of their own pockets, is prohibited, 
or is made costly by the imposition of a heavier duty. The 
Sikh sepoys, especially, will feel this interference disagree- 
nble when they will find in their religious traditions that 
Gurugobind Singh himself used to take opium, and directed 
his followers to eat it while travelling in the time of 
peace and while in war. In proof of this statement I 
would refer to the religious history of the Sikhs called 
" Goor Vilas " of the tenth Badshahi by Sukha Singh 
Anandpuria ; the " Panth Parakashl" by Bhai Rnttan Singh 
Bhango of Bhari, and the " Syuraj Parakash " by Bhai 
Santokh Singh of Kainthal. If the use of opium requires 
to be stopped it is only when used in the form of 
thandii and madah which people smoke and this habit 
is considered a very bad one by respectable natives and 
is very injurious to health, but it is gratifying that 
this evil practice does not generally exist in the 



Punjab." The use of madah and chandu is authorita- 
tively prohibited in the State. In 1876 a resident of Delhi 
applied to the State authorities to lease to him the monopoly 
of selling madak and chandu, and the Revenue autho- 
rities wished to grant the application ; but the higher autho- 
rities, who were aware of its evil efEects, rejected the appli- 
cation and declared the use of opium in the form of 
rhandu and madak as unlawful. If the matter is 
further considered, opium cannot be blamed on account of 
madak and chandu, even because the latter aie improper 
forms of the use of opium and there are m^ny useful arti- 
cles in the world, even ordinary food and water, which, if 
taken in improper forms, prove injurious. Of course opium, 
alcohol, tobacco, tea. and coffee, etc., are not included among 
the necessaries of life, i. e., they are not part of food, but are 
medicines, and medicines prove injurious only when they are 
used in excessive quantities. All the articles mentioned 
above are, however, used by lakhs and crores of people 
throughout the world for non-medicinal purposes, who alao 
spend crores of rupees upon these things as if they had 
been included among the necessaries of life. If all 
these things are moderately used they are not harmful, 
and all the objections of the objectors are based on 
the excessive use of these drn^s, that is, that if they have 
observed any person or persons sutJering from the injurious 
effects of eating opium in excess, they apparently have, 
without thoroughly considering both sides ot the question, 
generally condemned the use of opium for man as highly 
injurious. Opium-smoking has been introduced withiu the 
last 40 years. 

16221. Would the people be willing to bear in whole or 
in part the cost of prohibitive measures ? — No. They will 
nut be willing at all, because opium is already sold at a 
higher price on account of the Excise Administration exist- 
ing in the Punjab or in the Native States in the Punjab, the 
facts regarding which were fully detailed in the memoran- 
dum submitted to the Punjab Government. 

16222. What are the prices of opium as sold in the differ- 
ent States ? — Ludhiana, refined opium, per rupee, 4 tolas ; 
Umballa, S| tolas ; Karnal, 3 tolas ; Simla, 2 tolas ; Hissar 
4 tolas J Ferozepur, 3 tolas ; Jeypur State, 6 tolas ; Dholpur 
State, 5J tolas ; Bhartpur, 7 tolas ; Gwalior, S tolas ; 
Patiala, 3 tolas. 

16223. (Chairman.) There is a much smaller quantity 
grown in Patiala than in other States ? — ^es. 

16224. So that in Patiala the policy is repressive ? — ^Yes. 

16225. (Sir James Lyall.) If the production of opium for 
non-medical purposes is prohibited throughout tiritish ludia, 
how would such prohibition be regarded ? — The prohibition 
appears to be impossible, and can neither be effected in 
British India nor in the Native States. Because the reli- 
gious laws of no other people on the face of the earth 
have more strictly forbidden the use of spirituous liquors 
than those of the Hindus and Mahomedans. But it is 
proved from ancient history that the use of spirituous 
liquors could not be prohibited even in those days when the 
principles of these religions were rigorously enforced by the 
interference of the State authorities, and at a time when 
the Hindu and the JVIahomedan religious laws were revered 
by the people more than the laws framed by worldly 
rulers, and when the people considered that to act against 
the said laws would not only bring punishment and disgrace 
upon them in this world, but in the next world also. So, 
when the religious laws, while in the zenith of their glory, 
could not stop the use of spirituous liquors, how can the 
laws framed by the Legislative Council succeed in prohibit- 
ing the production and use of opium contrary to habits of 
lakhs of people p If such laws are framed, the result, in- 
deed, would be that on account of this interference and pro- 
hibition, a sort of ill-will will spring up between the Govern- 
ment and the people, and the constant prosecutions will 
necessarily lead to displeasure and disturbances. So long as 
the Government wishes to recognise the use of opium 
for medical purposes as lawful, the cultivation of poppy and 
the production of opium for such purposes will also be 
lawful, and the result would be that the people W ill have 
many opportunities of keeping, selling, and eating smuggled 
opium. How would then the Government take upou itself 
the heavy trouble of making enquiries as to which persons 
eat opium for medicinal purposes and which not ? More- 
over the people would thus become inclined to receive, and 
the medical men to give, fictitious certificates which will 
create among the people a moral vice, worse in comparison 
with the supposed moral evils of opium-eating. _Wheu the 
Portuguese introduced the use of tobacco in ^ India, certain 
Moghul Emperors as well as the Shah of Peraia (Shah 
Abbas II.) tried to prevent its consumption with such 
severity that they ordered the lips of those who smoke 
tobacco to be cutoff ; but as the public tendency for smoking 
could not be checked by authority, all these effort* proved 
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futile ; At present there are lakhs of people in India who 
use opium either for medicinal purposes or for the sake 
of intoxication, and this habit has been prevalent as a 
recoguized custom among all the races in India from cen- 
turies past, and the use of opium is not prohibited by 
any Asiaiio religion. Is it then possible that tiovern- 
ment may prohibit its use and put to severe trouble those 
millions of people who iire habiiual coasumers of it P And 
is it then not possible for the people to ihiuk that the Gov- 
ernment allows the use of liquor, which is condemned both 
by the Hindu and the Mahomedau religions, and prohibits 
the use of opium, which is religiously not foibidden P If 
the Goverumeut will compel the Native States to prohibit 
the produciion aud use of opium in their own tenutories, the 
question will have two phases. Fiistly, there are Aative 
States the opium produced iu whose territories lias been 
exported into British India and even into foreign couutries 
like China, etc., from long long tunes. 

In the Cbise of these States even so much interfereiioe as 
to prohibit the exportation of opium from their territories 
into any other one will be considered as a severe rigour 
upon their subjects who are beuetited by the cultivation of 
opium. They will suffer pecuniary loss; and although the 
(iovernmeut may pay these States and their subjects yearly 
compensation, there will always continue between the Gov- 
ernment and suoh States UL.pleaa:uit correspondence and 
discussion. 4nd if this prohibition would be made so 
strict as not to allow the subjects of the Native States even 
to consume the opiuai produced in their own ten-itories, it 
will be the cause 01 further dissatishictiou to the Native 
States and their subjects, because they will think that the 
Governmeut interieres in the internal affairs of their Sta,tes 
for a thing which they do not consider injurious according; 
to their ancient customs and experience, and the use ot 
which they consider religiously kwfuh The interference 
■will be particularly moie disagreeable when made against 
existing treaties in such trifling matters, and it does not 
seem advisable lor the British Government to take up suoh 
matters. 

16226. Tou hiive said that opium is used as a medicine 
and as an intoxicant : do yon mean by an intoxicant a sort 
of stimulant?— Yes, a stimulant. The word "intoxicant " 
for opium is not proper. It is not intoxicant _ like liquor or 
hliang. A man after using opium, even in large quan- 
tities, is never senseless. 

16227. {Vr. Mowbray^ What is His Highness' revenue 
derived from opium ?— Between Ks. 70,000 and Ks. 80,000_ 

16228. Is it derived from license fees for the sale of 
opium P — -Yes. 

16229. The greater portion of which is imported into His 
Higliness's dominions under the arrangements set out in 
the memorandum ? — Yes. 

16230. {Sir James Lyall.) Cultivation, I believe, is 
freep— Yes, it is like other products o£ the soil : there is no 
special taxation. 

16231. (Mr. Wilson.) It is stated in paragraph 6 of the 
memorandum that " the cause of the increased consumption 
of opium as compared with post is that a much smaller 
quantity of the former gives more intoxication than a 
cupful of the latter, and it does not affect the digestion like 
■post." In paragraph 3 it is said thft "the habit of drink- 
ing a decoction of poppies {post) \t vKV injurious to 
health." 

If opii:ra is more intoxicating than post, why is it not 
more injurious P — It is not the action of intoxication 
only, it is not a stimulant only that injures the body. It is 
more injurious because it is taken regardless of times and 
seasons, and whether the appetite is good or not. If yon 
take even a cup of cold water early in the morning it will 
affect the stomach, and when digestion is impaired the 
health is affected. A small dose of morphia may have 
still less injurious effects than opium. It is only a com- 
parative statement. 

16232. Am I to understand that the Jats do not take 
opium P — There are different classes of Jats. 

16233. It is said in paragraph 7 of the memorandum that 
the Jats are less addicted to opium p — That part of the 
country are different from the MalwaiJats. The customs 
and manners are quite different. They are only by ca.ste 
called date; they are not Sikhs. The country is quite 
different; it is on the borders of Jaipur; and these Malwai 
Jats are bordering on Ferozpore and Ludhiana ; they are 
quite different people. 

16234. In the western and southern portions of the State 
adjoining Ludhiana and Ferozpore, Karnal and Hissar 
districts there is a great deal of fever from malaria P~I 
liave heard so much about this in the last sitting and in to- 



day's sitting that I think the question belongs to a special 
committee of physicians, and I don't wish to give an answer 
about it. Autumnal fever is more or less prevalent 
throughout all this country. 

16235. My question is whether in these portions there 
is much fever P — Autumnal fevers are the curse of this 
country. After the rains there is always fever, more rain 
more fever, less rain less fever, and which is understoodto be 
malarious fever. It is the case with the whole of the 
Punjab ; perhaps, I may say, the whole of India. 

16236. I ask whether in those dry districts there is much 
malarious fever P — They are not so dry now, as the canals 
are running through those parts from the .Eiver Sntlej. 
Where there are great rains in India there is fever ; that ig 
the general rule. 

16237. Are yon acquainted with the teaching of the 
Mahomedan religion P— Yes. 

16'i38. Is there a passage in the Hadis (or traditions) 
which says that everything that produces lassitude of tho 
body is prohibited P — What Hadis do you mean p There 
are several books, some are undoubtedly reliable, and some 
not. 

16239. Is there suoh a passage in any Hadis p — Only 
iAumj and liquor are prohibited by Mahomedan law : there 
is punishment for these things. 

16240. Are you acquainted with such a passage P— I am 
not aware of those words. I do not know what Hadis yoa 
allude to, and unless you give me the exact Arabic words of 
the Hadis discussion the mere translation is of no use. 

16211. Can you tell me whether there is or is not a passage 
in the Hadis to the effect that the prophet said that every- 
thing that produces intoxication is prohibited p — Yes ; that 
is iu the Koran, which is above the Hadis ; but the question 
is, what is intoxicating. 

16242. I did not quite understand what you said about 
the boy having a foretaste of the life into which he is to 
enter?— 1 have quoted the verse of the poet as a proof that 
the use of the opium to the infants is a general custom of the 
country, and have Used the verse here to give that idea like 
a proverb which illustrates the generality of the custom. 
As opium's taste is bitter the poet means to say that as if 
the nurse by giving opium to the child prepares him to the 
foretaste of the bitter experiences of human life. 

16243. With reference to paragraph 18 of the memo- 
randum, may I ask who it was that objected to the licensing 
of madak and chandu p— My elder brother, the Prime 
Minister of the State. He was then under the Council of 
the Begency, which acted for His Highness the Maharaja 
in the time of his minority. 

16244. Do I understand that a resident in Delhi recom- 
mended that there should be this monopoly of Iselling 
madak and chandu, and that your brother objected on the 
ground that it Was a bad habit and injurious to the 
people ? — Yes. But by the word " resident " here is not to 
be meant a British Political Officer, but a common native 
individual, resident of the town of Delhi, who applied for a 
license. 

16245. What is meant by " refined " opium p In what 
way is it refined or purified after it is collected P — Ordi- 
narily it is mixed with several impurities, and those are 
removed before the people take it. There is no chemical 
process, only ordinary refining. They boil it, and it settles 
down. There is a great deal of difference in the price. 

16246. {Sir James Lyall.) Are you talking of Malwa 
opium ?— Of all opium; it is all boiled, Malwa or Punjab. 

16247. Do the licensed vendors boil it ? — Some of them 
boil it, and some do not. Those who wish to keep a good 
name for their shops boil it, others who do not care for 
their good name sell the opium with a mixture, dust, stone 
or other impurities. 

16248. {Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) That is on account of 
the difference in price ?— Yes. 

16249. {Sir James Lyall.) Does the Malwa opium that 
comes to Patiala come refined, or do you refine it after it 
comes P — There are three kinds of opium, I do not know 
much about the prices. 

16250. {Mr. Pease.) The tendency of all measures hai 
been to restrict the use of opium, not to increase it P— In 
the Punjab there should be no tendency to increase more 
than at present. 

16251. (Mr. Fansliawe.) As a practical rnie of life, is the 
use of opium considered to be prohibited by orthodox 
Mahomedans in this country P — Neither by Hindu nor by 
Mahomedan law. I know about both, because we mix 
with Hindus and live with them. 
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16262. As a practical rule of life, Mahomedans consider 
that opium is not prohibited in this country ? — It is not 
prohibited. 

16253. {Chairman.) You come before us as a Minister of 
one of the most important Native States of India where 
there is an extensive consumption of opium, and you say 
that you have not found that among your people the 
moderate use of opium has been productive of any moral 
degradation p — jN o. 

16251. With regard to the proposal of prohibition, except 
for medical purposes, you do not regard it as extending to 
the people of your own State, but you give us your opinion 
on the question from an independeut standpoint P — That 
is so. 

16255. Not as affecting the people of Patiala, but the 
people of the Punjab as a whole ?— The whole population of 
the Punjab. 



16256. And you say, arguing from your experience in MasUr-ud- 
Patiala, that if such a prohibition as has been proposed were Doula 
enforced the (jloverninent revenue would decrease, and you Mumiaz-ul- 
think such a prohibition is not called for and would be object- _f^??? 
ed to by the people of the Punjab ?— That is my opinion. Khahfa 

16257. You made a reference to some past rulers who 
have attempted to put restrictions upon personal indulgences. 
I understood the object of the reference to be to show that 
in mutters of personal habit nnd custom prohibitory legis- 
lation, unless supported by private conviction and public" 
opinion, is easily evaded, and that such restrictions as have ^g j^^jj 1894. 

been proposed for our consideration might be vexatious, and . 

probably, in your judgment, ineilective P— Yes. 

16258. Supposing that a prohibition preventing opium 
from being used except for medical purposes vsere extended 
to the Native ftates and to your State, do I understand that 
your people would object P — Yes, 
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Genbeax Saedab Eatan Singh, Member of the Council of Regency of the Jind State, called in and examined (through 

an interpreter). 

16259. (CTfl«ma».) What is the population^^^ of bearing in whole or in part the cost of prohibitive 

State?— Hindus 223,788, Sikhs lo,020, Mussalmans measures in the shape of taxation, nor can they willingly 
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38,503, Sweepers, etc., 7,244 : total 284,560. 

16260. {Sir James Lyall.) What are the facts as regards 
the consumption of opium by different races in His 
Highness's territories p — Opium is taken in two ways, by 
purifying opium and takiuj; it in the form of a pill, and by 
taking it according to the prescriptions of native physicians 
in the compound called harsh. Pure opium is often 
given to infants by women for the purpose of preserving 
their health. 

16261. What is the effect of such consumption on the 
moral condition of the consumers P — By the moderate 
use of opium there is no bad effect on the moral condition 
of the consumers as is the case with the use of other intoxi- 
cants. If any consumer at any time even takes naore than 
his ordinary dose, it does not create any bad passion, excite- 
ment, or intoxication by which any crime, such as theft, 
riot, etc., may be apprehended, because up to this no 
accounts of the kind have come to my knowledge, 

16262. What is the effect on the physical condition of the 
consumer ? — Taking of opium moderately does not produce 
any bad effect on the physical condition of the consumer. 
In every tribe generally when people become old and their 
bodily organs become inactive they commence the use of 
opium which is positively beneticial to them, and preserves 
their health. Its use is not looked down upon, and intoxication 
from opium does not affect their brain and wisdom. JVIost 
people who have to work hard eat opium to keep their 
bodies stent and strong, because under its influence they 
feel less fatigue and carry on their work vigorously. People 
also generally take it on account of illness, such as 
diarrhoea, dysentery, cold, cataract and other diseases of the 
eyes, and rheumatic pain in the limbs, and these people are 
afraid of relapses should they stop its use. Those who 
commence the use of opium for the sake of pleasure, in 
their youth, are looked down upon by society and are con- 
sidered as using it for licentiousness, but their health is 
not affected in any way. The health of those who eat 
opium in excessive quantities suffers, and they become 
emaciated and drowsy ; but such cases are rare. 

16263. What is the disposition of the people as regards 
the use of opium for non-medical purposes, or in other 
words, would they welcome or resent any interference with 
the use of opium for non-medical purposes? — It is 
generally found that in every country some kind of 
intoxicant is habitually taken by the people. The use of 
opium by Asiatics has been prevalent since time 
immemorial. Other intoxicants are not allowed by all 
religions. The use of opium is, therefore, found to prevail 
in every religion. People would dislike the stoppage of 
opium ; particulnrly those whose religion forbids them to 
take liquor would be highly displeased. It is also con- 
sidered that the stoppage of opium will increase the con- 
gumption of other intoxicants, and some persons would 
attrihute the stoppage to a desire to increase the trade in 
ipirituous liquors. 

16264 Would the people be willing to bear in whole 
or in part the cost of prohibitive measures in the shape of 
increased taxation P — People of this State are not capable 



consent to do so. 

16265. If the production and use of opium for non- 
medical purposes is prohibited throughout British India, 
could such prohibition be extended to the Native States P — 
If the Government prohibits the use of opium in British 
territory, similar orders could be issued in uhe Jind State, 
but certain obstacles are apprehended in so doing, 

16266. What is the nature of the existing arrangements 
with His Highness's State in respect of the transit of 
opium through British territory, and could those arrrange- 
ments with justice be terminated P— -Opium is not manufac- 
tured in the Jind State and, therefore, it does not pass 
through British territory. As regards the opium which 
is purchased from British territory for the requirements 
of the subjects of the State, its transit through the British 
territory is regulated according to the rules of the Govern- 
ment of India and by means of licenses and permits. 

16267. To what compensation, if any, would His High, 
ness's State be entitled in the event of measures of pro- 
hibition being adopted P— According to the annual 
accounts, the present income of the State from opium alone 
is Es. 8,024, and it will suflfer a loss to this extent in the 
case of prohibition being adopted, and would be entitled 
to compensation to that extent. It is also considered 
proper to note here that by the stoppage of opium 
there would be a great loss to the finances of the British 
Government, and also in the revenue of those Native 
States in which opium is cultivated, and if this loss of 
revenue is not made good in some form, the people 
probably won't be able to bear the burden. 

16268. You are President of the Council of Regency of 
the Jind State? — lam. 

16269. The State of Jind, the State of Nabha, and the 
State of Patiala have all treaties with the British Govern- 
ment granted to them after the Mutiny for good services 
done in the Mutiny P— Yes, they have all got treaties. 

16270. Those treaties bind the British Government not 
to interfere with the internal government of the States ?— 
They do ; the British Government is bound not to interfere. 

16271. They would believe such a thing as the prohihitioa 
of the cultivation of opium to be interference ; would the^ 
not P— I cannot give a decided opinion. I am not sure. 

16272. {Mr. Wilson.) Do I understand that 79 maunds 
of opium are purchased annually for the Jind State p— 
That is so. 

16273. There is no opium grown in that State P— No 
opium is grown there. 

16274. Do you wish us to understand that when a person 
has intoxicated his brain, it has no eflfect ?— Its use is not 
looked down upon, and intoxication from opium does not 
effect their brain and reason. 

16275. I wish to know the exact meaning of that 
statement P— It does not do any harm if taken in moderate 
quantities, 

16276. {Mr. Fanshawe.) In speaking of intoxication 

do you mean the effect of opium as a stimulant P I am* 

referring to its exhilarating effects.^ 
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LaIa DBwa Singh called in and examined (through an interpretet). 



16277. (Sir James Ly all.) What office do you hold P— I 

16 Jan. 1894. a"> a Member of the Council of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Nabha. 

16278. Nabha State is one of the three Sikh States?— 
Yes. 

16279. What is the population of the State? -283,000. 

16280. What are the facta as regards tbe consumption of 
opium by different races in His Highness's territory ?— 
Tlie annual cousumplion of opium by different races in the 
State amounts to 180 maunds. 

1628!. What is the effect of such consumption on the 
moral and physical condition of the consumers ? — It 
appears from the evidence given by doctors, native piiysi- 
ciiins, etc., that the excessive and continuous use of opium 
injures the physical and moral condition of the consumers. 
Its occasioniil use is undoubtedly beneficial. 

16282. Do you mean that the moderate use of opium 
is also injurious ?— Even a moderate use is injurious. 

16283. What is the disposition of the people as ref^-ards 
the use of opium for non-medical purposes, or, in other 
words, would they welcome or resent interference with the 
use of opium for non-medical purposes? — I have made 
enquiries through the zilladars of the tract. They .state 
that the majority of the people declare that in future they 
will not begin the habit of opium-eating without neces- 
sity and without taking medical advice. At present they 
promise this of their own accord. The people who now eat 
opium should, therefore, be left alone, as they will surely 
feel annoyed at the prohibition. The use of opium should 
not be stopped altogether, but should be allowed for medical 
purposes on doctor's advice. 

16284. Do you think that the promises of the majority 
of the people, that is, the people who do not eat opium now, 
that they will not begin the habit without necessity or 
medical advice can be relied upon?— Xhey can be relied 
upon. 

16285. By the influence of His Highness the Maharaja? 
— If they are reminded of it and continue to receive 
instructions. 

16286. Would the people be willing to bear in whole or 
in part the cost of prohibitive measures in the shape of 
increased taxation P — The people would not be willing 
although the Maharaja would be willing to assist if it was 
introduced into British territory. 

16287. If it was introduced by the British Government 
throughout India every possible effort would be made to 
introduce it into the State P — ^Yes. 



16283. What is the nature of the existing arrangements 
with His Highness's State in respect of the transit of opium 
through British territory, and could those arrangements 
with justice be terminated P— There is an establishment of 
Inspectors, etc., for tbe prevention of illicit import of Malwa 
opium into this State. These arrangements are in accord- 
ance with instructions received from Government. If they 
are discontinued illicit import of opium is to be appre- 
hended. 

16289. To what compensation, if any, would His High- 
ness's State be fairly entitled in the event of measures of 
prohibition being adopted? — As the prohibition is entirely 
beneficial to the people, this State does not wish for any 
compensation for the loss of revenue resulting from such 
prohibition. 

16290. What attitude has the Maharaja taken up with 
regard to alcohol ? — He dislikes every intoxicant. 

16291. Has he made any arrangements for stopping the 
use of it P— He has succeeded in reducing its consumption 
considerably. 

16292. Has he made it dear P — It is not sold in less 
quantities than one bottle, even to retail vendors. 

16293. At what price is it sold? — From one rupee four 
annas to two rupees per bottle. The main thing on which 

The witness withdrew, 



we rely as regards restriction is that it is not sold in qttan. 
titles less than a bottle. 

16294. Has any prohibition been attempted in the oas? 
of opium? — None hitherto. Instructions have been issued 
during the last three years asking people to lessen the use 
of opium. 

16295. Is not the distilling of liquor a State monopoly P 
— It is a State monopoly. 

16296. How long has that been the case P— For the past 
fi ve years. 

16297. Does tbe revenue from liquor decrease or increase? 
— Considerably decreases. 

16298. Is liquor much dearer iu Nabha than in Patiala 
and Jhiad ? — I am not aware ot the relative prices iu the 
different States. 

16299. {Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) Do you give license* 
for selling opium? — Yes, the sume as in British territory. 

16300. What revenue does the State derive from it? — 
About Es. 13,000, including Es. 6,000 received on account 
of Malwa opium. 

16301. If instructions to restrict the use of it are con- 
tinued to be issued, will not the revenue gradually go away ? 
—Yes, 

16302. And it will be so much loss to the State ? — It 
will. 

16303. And to compensate for that you will have to levy 
a tax on the people p — There will be no necessity to impose 
new taxations. 

16304. For the last three years instructions have been 
issued that there should be no new opium-eaters, has the 
revenue, therefore, on account of opium been reduced P — It 
is on the decrease. 

16305. What was it three years ago? — I am not aware. 

16306. (Mr. Mowbray.) With regard to the opium 
reveuuBj is it derived from the licenses to sell opium ? — Yes,- 
and the duty on Malwa opium. 

16307. What is the duty on Malwa opium?— Rs. 3 per 
seer. 

16308. Do I understand that all the opium imported 
into His Highness's territory is Malwa opium? — Some is 
received from the hills and other places as well. 

16309. In the case of the Malwa opium, I suppose it is- 
purchased on behalf of His Highness's Government at 
A jmere^is that so ? — Yes. 

16310. And at Ajmere he has to pay a dnty of Es. 3 & 
seer, is that so ? — Yea. 

16311. Then I understand that the duty is refunded by 
the British Government? — Some is kept and some is 
refunded. 



16312. Is that what you meant in the first instance when 
you said part of the revenue of the State was derived from 
the duty on Malwa opium p— That is what I meant. The 
whole of it is not refunded. 

16313. Is there any reason to obb'ge His Highness to pur- 
chase this opium at Ajmere, or could he simply direct bis 
agents not to purchase this opium at Ajmere and so cut off the 
supply from his State ?— That State must receive the same 
treatment as other States. There is no particular reason to' 
oblige him to purchase there, but the State must be dealt 
with on the same principle that other States are dealt with. 

16314. It is optional with him to buy or not as he 
pleases?— Quite optional with him. 

_ 16315. (Mr. Wilson.) Do I understand that the prohi- 
bition of opium consumption has not been carried out in 
the Nabha State? — No, it is not entirely prohibited. 

16316. But if it was prohibited in other parts of India 
they would be quite willing and glad to have prohibition 
adopted?— Yes, if it is prohibited in British territory the 
people will be quite willing to have it prohibited in Nabha 
as well. 

16317. (Mr. Pease.) Is there any growth »E poppy in? 
the State P— No. 
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Babu Saudaoab Lal called in and examined (through an interpreter)! 

16318. (Sir Jctmes Lyall.) Do you wish to put in this 
letter from His Highness the Raja of Nahan ? — Yes. 

16319. Where is the Nahan State ? — To the north-east 
of Umballa. 

16320. In the Himalayas P — Yes, a branch of the Hima- 
layas. 



16321. How long has the dynasty lasted of which the 
Raia is ruler— how many generations ?— About 58 gener- 
ations. 



16322. Is not the Raja a Rajput P— Yos, be is Eajpnt. 

16323. Has he got a decoration from the Government oi 
India ?— Yes. 

47 
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16324 WhatisitP— G.C.S.I. 

16325. What is the population of the State P— 124,134 
exactly. 

16326. Are they all Hindus ? — Yes, the natives are all 
Hindus, but there are generally some outsiders there from 
the district of Umballa. There are Mahomedans there as 
well. 

16327. Can you tell us what is the revenue of the State ? — 
I think it is cow about six lakhs of rupees. 

16328. What are tlie facts as regards the consumption of 
opium by difierent races in His Highness's territory P — 
Amongst the hillmen opium-eating is very rare, Zilladars 
and Luiubardars of large villages in the hills have informed 
us there are no opium-eaters in their villages. Others know 
of one or two cases only. That this information is correct is 
shown by the fact that among the prisoners in the jail it is 
extremely rare to find a hillman who is an opium-eater. At 
present among 47 prisoners there is only one opium-eating 
hillman ; two others are Afghans. The Kahars in Nahau 
use opium when they are getting old and unable to do their 
work. Their Chaudhri informs us that there are about 60 
adult male Kahars in Nihan, of whom about 10 use opium. 
He also informs us that without opium these men could not 
earn their living. We have enquired into the circumstances 
■which led to their commencing the use of opium, and found 
Jour chief causes — (1) as a substitute for alcohol ; (2) to enable 
them to withstand the effects of cold and exposure ; (3) for 
ill health, especially for dysentery, rheumatism, and catarrh; 
("4) to enable them to endure fatigue and perform their 
work. There are a few other opium-eaters in N^han, but 
they, properly speaking, are not natives of the place, al- 
though many have resided here for some years. 

16329. Who are the Kahars P — The water-carriers and 
dooly-ibeaiers. 

16830. What is the eHect of such consumption on the 
moral and physical condition of the consumers P— PhysioaEy 
opium appears to do very little, it any, harm. Morally they 
are also like their neighbours, and are certainly much better 
behaved in every way than the consumers of alcohol. It has 
no bad efiect either on the moral or physical condition of the 
people. It is not injuriotis to health. Of course if it be 
taken in excess it may he ininrious, hut generally the people 
do not take it in excess, only in very small quantities, and in 
that case it is not pernicious to health. 

16331. What is the disposition of the people as regards the 
•use of opium for non-medical purposes, or, in other words, 
would they welcome or resent interference with the use of 
opium for non-medical purposes P— Yes, there is not the 
slightest doubt that the people would resent any interfer- 
ence with the custom of opium-eating, and if it could be 
carried out, which I doubt, they would take to alcohol cr 
(ganja in its place. And these latter two articles are certain- 
ly much more harmful than opium. 

16332. Would the people he willing to bear in whole or 
in part the cost of prohibitive measures in the shape of in- 
.«reased taxation ? — The people would certainly object to be 
taxed in order to put a stop to the custom of opium-eating, 
«nd any such facts, however small, would certainly be very 
unpopular. 

16333. If the production and use of opium for non-medi- 
cal purposes is prohibited throughout British India, could 
such prohibition be extended to Native States P — It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to prohibit the production and 
use of opium in Native States. 

16334. Have you any other remarks to make P Is it a 
useful substitute for alcohol ? — Yes, I know two or three 
persons who have adopted it as a substitute for alcohol. 
It has done them great good. They have entirely given up 
intoxicating liquors and now they take opium only. 

16335. Do you think opiam-eating ever causes crime P— 
It never does thait. 



16336. Is it used in the hills by the women to give to Balv. 
the young children, or is the custom not prevalent there P — Scmiagar 
It is not prevalent there. ■^'''• 

16337. 1 understand that opium is not grown in yotxr 16 jan, 1894. 

State, is that so P — A little is grown, »h«ut 200 maunds is 

produced every year. 

16338. Is that exported P— Yes, a great portion of it is 
exported, and it is smuggled into other States and other 
parts of the country. 

16339. Is the cultivation free P— It is free. 

16310. They may sell it to whoever they like P — ^Yes, they 
can sell it, but they sell it to the State. 

16341. {Mr. Haridas Yeharidas.) You said that the 
cultivators sell the opium to the State, why does the State 
purchase it P — The State trades in it. 

16312. In what way P — The State purchases it from the 
zemindars and exports it. 

16343. So that the State derives beneBt from it P— Yes, 
about Rs. 15,000 a year. 

16344. And does the State issue licenses P —Yes, there 
are retail dealers too, and the State sells to these retail 
dealers. 

16345. And the State gets money out of that as well P — 
Yes. 

16346. So that it would be a loss if the trade were pro- 
hibited P— Yes. 

16347. The State would not like to prohibit opium culti- 
vation P — No, it would not like it. 

16348. {Mr. Mowbray.) Is there a large'oultivation in 
your State P — No, it is not very largely cultivated. 

16349. There is more opium grown there than is con- 
sumed in the State itself ? — In the State itself it is con- 
sumed very little : a very small portion of the whole pro- 
duce : only about two or three maunds. 

16350. And is it your opinion that, supposing the culti- 
vation were interfered with, the cultivators, who export the 
opium now, would have any claim to compensation p — Cer- 
tainly, they will expect it, because they will lose if the 
cultivation is entirely prohibited there. 

'16351. The State will lose its license fees and the 
cultivators will lose the profit of the export trade ? — Quite 
so. 

16352. (Mr. Wihon.) Have you made any calculation as 
to the total value of the crop, of the production of opiam P 
—Yes. 

16353. What do you make it ? — About 70 maunds of 
opium comes to the State Treasury, and the State buys from 
the zemindars at Rs. 8 per seer, and it sells again to the 
retail dealers at Rs. 15 a seer. In this way the State gets 
from the transaction about Rs. 15,000 per annum. 

16354. Is it your opinion that a oonsidsrable quantity is 
also secreted and smuggled P— Yes. 

16355. How much P— About 130 maunds are produced 
annually and 70 comes to the State Treasury. The rest goes 
out. 

16356. What would be the loss to the State if the trade 
were prohibited p— About Rs. 15,000. 

16357. Have you made any estimate as to what would be 
the loss to the zemindars p — I can only give you a rough 
estimate, although if the zemindars are forbidden to grow 
opium they must lose by it, they may grow something 
else instead, yet they would not get so much profit from 
that. Supposing 200 maunds are produced, as they usually 
sell it at Ks. 8 a seer, the loss will amount to Rs. 64,000 
per year, 

16358. How much do they sell the smuggled opium for P 
— Rs. 8 a seer, never less than that. 



The witness withdrew. 



Pandit Saefp Nabaijt, Assistant to the Revenue Minister of the Faridkot State, called in and examined. 



16359. {Chairman.) What is the population of your 
State ? — Over a lakh. 

16360. (Sir James Lyall.) The Faridkot State is near 
Perozepore P is it not ? — Yes. 

16361. It is a Sikh State P— Yes. 

16362. What are the facts as reg;ards the consumption of 
opium by difEereut races in His Highness's territory ? —The 
people commence taking opium under the following cir- 
cumstances :— Some persons, whether young or old, who 
sufier from cold and catarrh, begin to take it as medicine. 
Agriculturists, labourers and travellers use opium to ward 



off fatigue. Some habitual drunkards, who cannot afibrd 
liquor on account of its high price, have also become opiuu.- 
eaters. Some people use it occasionally to protect them- 
selves against the unwholesome effects of water. Most 
people take to its use in winter on being attacked by catarrh, 
and abandon the use in summer. Some persons consume 
it as a matter of luxury. Opium-eaters of different olassee 
in the State number about 4,215, of whom about 3,485 take 
less than one masha per diem ; and some 730 take more than 
one masAo per diem. The habit commences with a small 
quantity; but those inclined to stronger intoxication increase 
its quantity gradually. Nobody is willing to abandon its 
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use, and experience shows that if immoderate consumers be 
made to give up its use, they will feel great distress. Habit- 
ual consumers say that, if the use of opium be forbidden, 
most of the consumers are likely to die. Opium is also used 
as a medicine for cattle. People already complain of the 
high price of opium. 

16363. The word intoxication in England generally means 
a certain loss of the senses. Do you mean to say that every- 
body who uses opium is intoxicated in that sense?— Not so 
much intoxication as exhilaration. 

16364. What is the effect of such consumption on the 
moral and physical condition of the consumers? — The exces- 
sive consamption of opium puts the consumers in a state of 
stupor, produces a laziness of temper, and wealtens the me. 
mory. A habitual consumer cannot work in the event of 
his not taking the dose at the fixed hour. The moderate 
use of opium is not injurious, and does not lead to any 
immoral habit in the consumer. The people of this country 
think that the giving of opium to infants protects them 
from small-pox : hence its use prevails also among children 
to some extent. Mothers also administer opium to their 
babies in order that the latter may go to sleep and leave 
them to attend to their household business at leisure. 

16365. What are the efFects on the people? — The use of 
opium is injurious to some extent ; but an opium-eater does 
not use such insolent language as is used by a drunkard. 
On the contrary, opium-eaters become kind-hearted and 
gentle. Opium consumers consider the eating of sweet- 
meats, milk and ghi beneficial. The moderate use of opium 
is not pernicious ; but excessive consumers of course become 
lazy. 

16366. Would the people be willing to bear in whole or iu 
part the cost of prohibitive measures?— They will not wil- 
lingly bear additional taxation imposed to make up the de- 
ficiency in the revenue caused by tlie prohibition of the cul- 
tivation of poppy or the use of opium. 

16367. If the production and use of opium for non-medi- 
cal purposes is prohibited throughout British India, could 
such prohibition be extended to Native States ?— If the 
production and use of opium for non-medical purposes be 
prohibited throughout British India, the prohibition will be 
enforced in the Faridkot State under the orders of Govern- 
ment. But in those States which derive a special revenue 
from opium, and to whose zemindars and jagirdars the 
poppy is a valuable crop, absolute prohibition will cause a 
severe loss. Their loss, therefore, deserves the merciful 
consideration of the Government. 

16368. Id saying that the prohibition will be enforced in 
the Faridkot State if the prohibition is enforced throughout 
British India, does His Highness think it necessary^ to 
introduce prohibition as a duty to the Government of India p 
— He will take it as a duty, but he does not consider he will 
soon be able to stop the consumption of opium. 

16369. Has His Highness formed any opinion whether 
it is good or not ?— His Highness has not spoken about it, 
but I think he will consider that it is not right to stop it, 
because the people have been so long accustomed to the use 
of opium that they will not leave it without great dissatis- 
faction. 

16370. Do you think His Highness considers the use of 
opium worse, than the use of alcohol ? — The excessive use of 
opium is worse, but taken moderately it is not worse than 
alcohol, although the excessive use of opium is not more 

The witness 



harmful than the excessive use of alcohol. 

16371. What is the nature of the existing arrangement 
with His Highness's State in respect to the transit of opium 
through British territory, and could those arrangements 
with justice be terminated? — In the Faridkot State poppy 
is not cultivated for the production of opium. Opium is 
imported from British territory. Under the existing 
arrangements in the State excise leases are, in the beginning 
of the year, sold by auction. The le-esees after taking written 
permits from the State obtain license from the Ferozepoie 
authorities under the law in force. They then purchase 
opium and import it into the State under a pass. Tba 
existing practice has been in force for some years past, and 
it ;ippears to be proper and equitable. It is only to be 
noted that the Excise Commissioner, Punjab, issued a Cir- 
cular, No. 4, dated 17th March 1893, directing that the 
question of opening an excise shop at a locality on the 
bolder between a Biitish district and a Native State should 
be discussed, and that such a shop should not be opened 
within three miles from the border. In connection there- 
with in 1893 the Commissioner, on the complaint of a 
lessne in British territory, passed orders for closing of a shop 
at village Chaguwala in the Faridkot State. 

16H72. To what compensation, if any, does His Highness 
think the cultivators would be entitled it prohibition were 
adopted ?— Fertile Malwa opium imported into the State the 
Government realizes duty from the lessees at the rate of 
Es. 3 per seer, and this amount is eventually paid to this 
State by the authorities in Ferozepore District. No duty is, 
however, levied on opium imported from Simla, Kangra, or 
other places in British territory. Last year the lease for 
the sale of intoxicating drugs was sold for Rs. 9,850. The 
lessees brought into the State about 45 maimds of Malwa 
opium consisting of 25 half chests. The Government 
realized from them Es. 5,;-i55, which amount was afterwards 
remitted to the State from the Ferozepore Treasury. The 
lessees also imported about 15 mnunds of opium from other 
places in British territory than Malwa, and no duty was 
levied on it. Should it be proved to G.'vernment that the 
use of opium is injurious to health, and should it be thought 
advisable to prohibit its use for the good of the public, the 
Faridkot State would not ask for any compensation. But 
it is hoped that in case the use of opium is prohibited, the 
Government will be merciful to its subjects in British 
territory and impose no new tax on them for making up the 
loss of revenae caused thereby. 

16373 I want to understand the use of the terms 
"Government and State". You say "for the Malwa opium 
imported into the State the Government realizes duty." 
What Government doyoumean ?- The British Government. 
The Government gets duty on the Malwa opium at Ajmere- 
and then pays it back to the State. 

16374. What is meant by the "State ;'' does that mean the 
State of Faridkot ?— Yes. 



16375. And "the 
Government P — Yes. 



Government" means the British 



16376. {Mr. Pease.) What is the character of the enquiry 
from which they learnt the exact number of opium-eaters and 
the quantitiy they take P — About 25 clerks were sent out to 
each vrlliige. Two or three and in many instances more- 
villages were fixed for each man, and they enquired which 
men in the State ate opium. We found out the number ia 
that way. 

withdrew. 
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Mr, ZoEAWAB Singh called in and 

16377. {Sir James Lyall.) I believe you are a Member of 
Council of the Bilaspnr State P-Yes. 

16378. How far is Bilaspur from here P— 140 miles. 

16379. What is the population P— 96,000. 

16380. In your opinion how many grown-up men in a 
hundred use opium in your State P— 8 per cent. 

16381. What do the people use it for ?— Generally for 
dysentery and pains in the side, rheumatic pains. When a 
man gets more than 40 years of age, he uses it with 
advantage to strengthen himself. 

The witness 



examined (through an interpreter). 

16382. What would be the opinion of the people in your 
State if the use of opium were prohibited p — They would 
not he pleased, because the interests nf the cultivators who 
cultivate poppy would be prejudicially affected and the 
revenue would be lost. The cultivators would not find any 
other crop so valuable as the poppy crop to substitute in its 
place. It yields a much larger return than the other crops. 

16383. Do you think that an.v compensation could h» 
claimed if the cnltiyat'on were pioh'hited ? — If the State 
will have to compensate its subjects, then the Government 
will be liable to the State. 

withdrew. 
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The TlKA Sahib Eaghunath Siwgh called in and examined (through an interpreter). 



16384. {Chairman.) I believe you are Tika Sahib of 
Busbahr P-Yes. 

16385. What is the population of your State ?— 75,000. 

16386. {Sir James Lyall.) You are the eldest son of 
the liaja of Bushahr P-Yes. 



16387. You administer the Stutc for your father I believe P 
-Yes, 1 am admmistcriiigthe Sta-e oii behalf of my father. 

16388. The State is in the interior of the Himalayas?— 
Yes, the State lies iu liie interior of the Himalayas^ and it 
extends up to Thibet. 
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16389. Is there much cultivation of poppy in Bushahr p 
— There is u good deal of poppy. 

16390. Is there any tradition to show when the cultiva- 
tion began P — It began in ancient times. At lirst the 
people could not derive so much profit as tliey derive now. 
The cultivation has increased considerably since 1811. 

16391. That is about the time when the Gurkha rule was 
abolished P — Yes, 

16392. While the Gurkha rule lasted I suppose Bushahr 
was shut out from India P — Yes, it was entirely cut off. 

16393. So that probably before the Gurkha rule there was 
as great a trade as ever in opium P — I do not know much 
about what was the case before then. 

16394. Are yon against the prohibition of the cultivation 
and use of opium P— I am against it. 

The witness 



16395. Do you think the men who cultivate poppy in The Tika 
your country use opium at all P — No, they do not. S.aghunath 

16396. Are there any people in Bushahr who use opium Singh . 
much P — There are not many persons who take it in excess, jg j.^^ i894. 

16397. Do the people who do eat it take it for medicinal 

purposes or as a luxury ?— Some take it medicinally and 

others who are addicted to it take it otherwise, 

16398. How many grown-up meninahundred useopium ? 
— About 5 per cent. 

16399. Do you think that if poppy cultivation were 
prohibited compensntion should be paid to the cultivators P 
— I think some compensation would be due to thetn, because 
their whole living depends upon it. It is a veiy valuable 
crop,— it is the most highly profitable crop; there is no 
other crop which pays them so well. All their needs are 
supplied from the proceeds of poppy cultivation. 

withdrew. 



Laia Bhaswan Da88 called in and examined (through an interpreter). 



I- believe vou are Vazir at Jubbal P 



16400. (Chairman.) 
—Yea. 

16401. What is the population of your State P— 21,000, 

16402. (Sir James Lyall) Is Jubbal behind Simla in 
the interior of the Himalayas P — Yes, 

16403. Is it a Native State P— Yes. 

16404. Is opium much cultivated there P — Yes, it is. 

16405. Could you give any figures— do you know the 
acreage P — 10,000 bighas of land out of a total area of 

cultivation of one lakh. 

16406. la it grown in the best land near the villages P — 
Yes, it is grown in the best land, 

16407. Is it more profitable than other crops P — It is 
much more valuable than the other crops. One bigha of 
land can be sown with poppy and will yield Es. 10, whereas 
no other crop will yield more than Es. 3 in any part of 
the State. 

16408. What is the size of the bigha P— Our bigha is one- 
fifth of an acre. 

16409. What is the effect physically and morally on those 
who use opiumP— It is very useful in cases of long standing 
di.sease. It is useful to children and to aged persons. 

16410. What sort of people eat opium in Jubbal P— Every 
class of people. 

16411. Do they eat it habitually every day P — Children 
are given opium from the time they are two years of age 

The witness withdrew, 



up to three years of age. Persons suffering from diseases 
take it habitually and profit by it. 

16412. In Jubbal do any people take it for enjoyment P — 
Hardly any people take it in Jubbal for enjoyment, 

16413. What would people think of an order prohibiting 
poppy cultivation P — They would be very displeased, 

16414. If it were prohibited in British India, would it be 
fair to extend the prohibition to your place ?— It would not 
be justice, as its use is an aiicient one. It conies down from 
the time of the old kings, — from the remotest Hindu 
periods, 

16415. Supposing the British Government stopped the 
cultivation in its own territories and prohibited the import 
from the Hill States into British India, would there be 
any claim for compensation in your opinion P — The Govern" 
ment ought to pay compensation, and that compensation 
would not be for a number of years only, but for ever, 

16416. (Mr. TPilson.) Do you say that opium has a good 
effect physically and morally on those who use it P — Yes, 
it benefits them. 
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16417, Do you also say that if the tax be increased people 
will use it less tor non-medical purposes ? — They will take it 
in less quantities, 

16418. Why do you want them to take less of that which 
has a good effect physically and morally p — It is not good 
to take even a useful thing in excess. 



Saedab Bahadue JowiLA Singh, Saedae Bahadub 
AND Saedae Paetap Singh, called in 

16419. {Sir James Lyall to Jowala Singh). How 
many villages have you ? — I have three villages alto- 
gether, and shares in two villages. 

16420. I believe you come from Jhanauli ? — -Yes. 

16421. You represent one of the families known as the 
thirty-four houses P — Yes. 

16422. Are you a Durbari ? — Yes. 

16423. And you are also a Magistrate P— Yes. 

16424. (To Harnam Singh). You are a Jagirdarof Kha- 
rarp— Yes, 

16425. How many villages have you got ? — Twelve vil- 
lages ; eleven wholly and shares id one. 

16426. You are also a member of one of the thirty-four 
great families? — Yes. 

16427. Are you a Durbari P — Yes. 

16428. And are you an Honorary Magistrate? — Yes. 

16429. (Partap Singh.) You are Jagirdarof Miyanpur ? 
—Yes. 

16430. And also a Provincial Durbari P — ^Yes, 

16431. What family do you come from p — I am one of 
the thirty-four houses. 

16432. Are you an Honorary Magistrate ? — I am Sub- 
Eegistrar. 

16433. (To Wazir Singh.) What is your family p— I am 
related to the ruling family of the Kapurthalla State, 

16434. What regiment did you serve in P — The 1st Cen- 
tral India Horse, 

II 



Haenam Singh, ex-Eisaidae Saedae Wazie Singh, 
and examined (through an interpreter). 

16435. (To Jowala Singh.) What is the disposition of 
the people in India with regard to the use of opium for non- 
medicinal purposes ? — The people generally use opium in 
this country in small quantities. They either use it on ac- 
count of disease or for intoxication. Tlie people by using 
it are generally saved from the attacks of severe diseases. 
It is especially useful for the old for nazld. It prevents hair 
turning grey, and opium-eaters generally are said to live 
long. It is most useful to those who become fat from 
phlegmatic diseases. It strengthens the body and is useful 
to sight. To those who use it for intoxication it is cheaper 
and more useful than wine, as wine is dearer and its in- 
toxication is not so lasting as that of opium, which lasts 
for 24 hours. In the time of the Sikh rule therefore opium 
was given in times of war instead of wine. From that 
time the Sikhs are addicted to it. Liquor is considered 
more objectionable than opium. If its use is prohibited 
those who are in the habit of taking it will suffer in health 
and probably be at the risk of their lives. Of course its use 
if taken in ordinary doses is usefuL Excess even of useful 
things is injurious to health, 

16436. By the word intoxicant, do you mean exhilara- 
tion p — Yes. Opium does not effect the intellectappreoiably ; 
it does not make a man senseless, 

16437. Would the people bear in whole or in part the 
cost of prohibitive measures P — The people will not bn 
willing to make up the loss from other sources, because in 
that case the people generally will have to bear the loss, 
while in the present case only the opum-eaters sufier. The 
people will feel it hard if those also who do not use it are 

Z 
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made to pay for its loss. 
our benign Government. 



They will not like this action of 



16438. Do jou all agree with this evidence P — We do. 

16439. You are all gentleman living in villages and not 
in towns ? — Yes, we live in villages. 

16440. Do you all come from Umhalla district ? — Yes. 

16441. Do many people in the villages in TJmballa use 
opium? — About 20 or 25 per cent, of the grown-np popula- 
tion in the villages of Dmballa district consume opium. 

16442. (Mr. Fansliawe.) Are the views which you have 
expressed the views which so far as you know are gener- 
ally held by the Sikh jagirdars and the men in your posi- 
tion in the Dmballa district ? — We all hold these views. 
We further add that these views are not only held by the 
Sikhs but by other classes of society in this district, Eajputs 
and others. 

16443. (Mr. Karidas Veharidas.) Do any of you take 
opium P 

(Fartap Singh.) I used to take alcohol first in large 
quantities; and giving up its use altogether I have sub- 
stituted opium for it. I tdki three grains per day. 

( Wazir Singh.) I take two grains of opium per day. 
I was suffering from diarrhoea during the Kabul Campaign, 
and to avoid its effects I began to take opium. 

(Jowala Singh.) I do not take opium. The great 
Cruru of the Sikbs used to take opium. In bis book the 
Grurulas he has permitted its use for medicinal purposes. 
The cultivators derive great profit from the cultivation 
of the poppy, and they are not put to great trouble in its 
cultivation. The cultivators had to work harder in the 
case of sugarcane crops. The opium crop ripens in four 
months, and allows of another crop being sown on the same 
land in the same year; but the sugarcane crop does not 
permit of the cultivation of another crop in the same year 
on the same land. People can take it in case of necessity 
such as in war. 

(Harnam Singh.) I do not take opium. The great Guru 
says that opium may be used in cases of necessity, such 
as war and on journeys and in cases of disease and fatigue. 

16444. {To Wazir Singh.) How'many years have you 
taken opium p — I began to take it in 1880. 

16445. Have you been in the habit of taking the same 
quantity since you commenced P — I have neither decreased 
nor increased the quantity of my dose. 

16446. How old are you P — ^I am 47 years of age. 

16447. (To Jowala Singh.) How old are you ? — 55. 

16448. (To Par lap Singh.) How old are you ? — I am 
46 years of age. 

16449. [To Sarnam Singh.) Is it within your own 
knowledge or experience that opium has been used to pre- 
vent or cure fever ?— In the Punjab opium is not used 
either to prevent fever or to cure it ; but it is used for 
colds, rheumatism, catarrh, headache and for diarrhoea. It 



is also used for coughs and to prevent any effects in cases 
of change of water. 

16450. (Mr. Wilson to Jowala Singh.) You say 
" In the time of the Sikh rule opium was given in times of 
war instead of wine." What do you mean by that : what 
advantage is it to have intoxication lasting 24 hours? — 
Opium is useful for preventing lassitude. It encourages 
the consumer, and he is ready at his officer's call. 

16451. Does opium in large quantities ever reduce a man 
to such a condition that he is not fit for anything? — It 
does if taken in large quantities. 

16452. What is the word in your language which is used 
for being reduced to a condition of body in whieti a man 
is fit for nothing and cannot do his duty p — Nakammi. 

16458. (Mr. Wilson.) How is it expressed in English ? — 
(The Interpreter.) It is something stronger than in- 
• capable. 

16454. (Mr. Wilson to Jowala Singh.) Does a man 
get into the condition of being incapable and helpless if he 
takes opium in considerable quantities p — Yes, the excessive 
use of opium makes a man fit for nothing. 

16455. Does that often happen in this part of the coun- 
try? — He who takes it in excess becomes incapable. Tbfr 
number of such persons is very few, one or two in a 
thousand opium-consumers. 

16456. Will two rattis produce exhilaration? — It does. 
Kven one ratti produces exhilaration. Even a very small 
quantity can produce exhilaration, much less than one ratti. 

16457. Does the exhilaration produced by one ratti last 
24 hours ?— It does. 

16458. If opium is so very good, why do not you take 
it yourself? — iMy mother advised me to take a small quanti- 
ty, less than one ratti ; but I have not yet taken to its use 
though I intend to take to it very shortly. I have not 
been weak yet. 

16459. [To Harnam Singh.) Why have you not taken 
opium ? — I have no necessity for it. 

16460. (Mr. Wilson.) Do these two gentlemen encourage 
their sons, who may be from 20 to 25 years of age and in 

perfect health, to take opium. 

{The Interpreter) They say they do no encourage 
it unless there be some special cause for its use. 

16461. {Chairman to jowala Singh.) You say that 
the people in this country ordinarily use opium in small 
quantities P — Yes, about 25 per cent, of the population, 

16462. Used in small quantities you think it is beneficial 
for many purposes p — Yes. 

16463. When used in excess it does harm? — Yes, it does 
harm like every other thing. 

16464. {Mr. Raridas Veharidas.) Can you tell me the 
percentage of females who take opium P — About 6 per cent, 
of the females take it. They take it for infirmity or suB'- 
ering or for some disease. 



The witnesses withdrew. 
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Saedab Paetab Sinsh called in and examined (through an interpreter). 



16465. {Sir James Lyall.) I believe you are a resident 
o£ Alawalpur in Tahsil JuUundur of the JuUundur 
district P — Yes. 

16466. You are a Jagirdar and President of the Muni- 
cipal Committee P — Yes. 

16467. What do you know about the use of opium P— 
Eajputs, Jats, Khattris, Banias, Brahmans commonly use 
opiuu), say one in every four, especially Sikhs, and, most 
of all men in service. These last eat it as it enables them 
to endure exposure and fatigue without injury, and 
protects them from the effects of bad water and climate. 

16468. What is the feeling of the people with regard 
to its use P— All who use opium would immediately become 
ill if its use was stopped. Such an order would be geneial- 
ly resented. They would give up alcohol or tobacco, but 
not opium. 

16469. Is opium produced in your villages P— The 
poppy is cultivated to a small extent ; but only for the 
sake »f poppy-heads {post). Opium is not produced in the 
neighbourhood. 

16470. Would the people be prepared to bear any part 
of the cost of prohibitive measures?— The people already 



have great diflBculty in paying the taxes. If you first 
stopped their opium so that they died, and then increased 
taxation, who would be content ? 

16471. Do the Sikhs of the JuUundur district eat 
opium as much as the Malwai Sikhs P— I do not know 
much about the Malwai Sikhs, 

16472. Do the Sikhs in your part of the country use 
alcohol?— They take opium as well as alcohol. 

16473. Is the taking of alcohol thought to be pro- 
hibited at all by their religion ?— It is considered as pio- 
hibited. 

16474. But still the people do use it?- Yes, people do 
use liquor. 

16475. Is opium considered as prohibited ?— Opium 
cannot be said to be prohibited by the Sikh religion as our 
Guru himself took it. 

16476. (Mr. Pea.ie.) We were told by a witness this 
morning that th? habit of drinking (post) is very injurious 
to health : do you agree with that view P — I am of the same 
opinion. 



The witness withdrew. 
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Zyalh) Yon are a 



16477. {Sir James 
Hnlwara P — Yes. 

16478. Are you a Rajput P— Yes, I am a Lumbaristr and 
headman in my village. 

16479. And you hold muafi P— Yes. 

16480. You are of the Manj g6t P— Yes. 

16481. How many villages belong to the pftopk of that 
g6t ? — 8 villages. 'J here are several other villages of this 
g6t in other districts. 

16483. Is the habit of opittm-eating common in your 
g6tP— Yes. 

16483. Do you think it does the people ^oiP— There 
is great benefit to be derived from eating opium. It is a 
remedy of much virture in catarrhal affections. It Is 
given to children also. I have e»ten opium twice a day for 
30 years, morning and evening, and I have never increased 
my quantity, hut take the same now as I did 30 years 



called in and examined (through an interpreter)- 
resident of 



16484. What quantity do you eat P— Three or four 
raitis a day. 

16485. What would be thought of prohibition P— It 

The witness withdrew, 
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would be a great distress for the whole world if opium ^^ j^^gj^, 
were prohibited, 

16486. Do yon think that opium does any good to 
peoples' eyes P — Yes, it does good to one's teeth as well as 
to one's eje-sisht. I am 70 years of age and my eye-sight 
and teeth are intact. 

16487. Is that the common opinion of the country P-^ 
The whole couiitry is of that opinion. 

16488. (Mr. Wilson) Do most of your friends take 
opium P — Yes, they do. 

16489. All of them P — All are not habitual consumers, 
though they take it occasionally in cases of fatigue. 

16490. Do you recommend young people who ai-e in 
good health 1o take it? — I would take to it myself when 
I suffer from colds and chills and other things. 

16491. Would you recommend a young man who was 
not suffering from anything at all to take opium habitual- 
ly P — I would advise him to take to its use when he is 30 
or 40 years of age, but not before. 

16492. {Mr. Banshawe.) For what reason did you 
begin the opium habit your^elf ? — I sufiered from diseases 
of the teeth and catarrh and cold. 

16493. And this led to your beginning the habit ? — ^Yes. 



Mr. Ram Singh and Saedab Thakuba Singh called in and examined (through an interpreter) 

You 



16494. {Sir James Lyall to Thahura Singh.) 
are a resident of the Ladhiana district P — Yes. 

16495. You are zaildar, headman, over a "great many 
villages P— Yes, I am headman over 11 villages. 

16496. {To Bam Singh.) Who are you P— I am a 
Lambardar of the Ludhiana district. 

16497. You are the headman of the village ? — Yes, I 
am headman of one village. 

16498. {To Thahura Singh.) Do the people of your 
district generally use opium P — Ves. 

16499. Do they use it for medical purposes, or for 
non-medical purposes P— They use it for removing fatigue 
and for medicinal purposes. 

16500. Is it given to children ? — Yes, it is given to 
children. 

16501. For what purposes P — As a safeguard against 
diarrhoea and sores, coughs and other diseases. Is is a 
preventive against several diseases. 

16502. Is the non-medicinal use thought to be in- 
jurious P — It is considered useful in certain cases such as 
fatigue and for change of climate. 

16503. What would the people think of the prohibition 
of its use ?— They would be very unhappy, and it would 
be a serious hardship to them. 

16504. Would it lead to the consumption of any other 
intoxicants P— Yes, it would lead to an increase in the 
consumption of other intoxicants. 

16505. What would the people think if in consequonce 
of prohibition extra taxes had to be imposed P — They 
would be unwilling to pay additional taxation. 

16506. Towhatgdtdo you belong P— To the Bhanger 
g6t. 

16507. Afe many men recmited from that g6t P — ^Yes, 
very many. 

16508. Have many gone to Burma ? — I am not aware 
of it. 

16509. Do those who go to serve in the army use 
opium P — Most of them do. 



16510. {To Mam Singh.) Have you heard what 
Thakura Sinirh has said, and do you agree with him in 
what he says P — Yes, I am of the same opinion. 

16.511. Is there anything else you would like to add? — 
People have not lighted their houses ever since this news 
has been heard that prohibition is in contemplation, they 
have been in mourning ever since they have heard that pro- 
hibition is in contemplation. They have not cooked their 
meals to show that they are very sorry for it. 

165 12. (Mr. Mowhray to jRam Singh.) Do you eat 
opium yourself P — 1 eat one massa or fifteen grains of 
opium a day. 

16513. (To Thahura Singh) How much opium do you 
take P— I take three rattis a day — between five and six 
grains. 

X&oli, (To Ham Singh) What is your age?— I am 70 
years of age. 

16515. How many years have yon taken opium ? — I 
have been using it for the last 35 years. 

16516. Do you take much more now than you used to P — 
I commenced with 2 rattis, and I continued taking 2 or 
3 rattis only; but subsequently as I was suffering from 
rheumatic pains and I'ound relief by the use of a larger 
quantity of opium, I began to take one massa, and I have 
continued since to take one massa a day. 

16517. [To Thahura Singh) What is your age P — I am 
39 years of age. I have been taking opium for 22 years. 
I have taken the same quantity throughout — between five 
and six grains. 

16518. {Mr. Wilson to ThaTcura Singh) Would you 
recommend your son or any other young man who is in 
perfect health to take opium habitually ?— I woidd not 
recommend it. 

16519. (To JRam Singh) Would you recommend your 
own son or any other young man who is in perfect health 
to take opium habitually P — 1 would not recommend it, 
provided he was in good health, as no one in good health 
takes opium habitually though he takes it on occasions when 
he has to do a large quantity of work. 
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The witnesses withdrew. 



MiSE LaiIa Eam called in and examined (through an interpreter.) 



16520. {Sir James Lyall.) I heUeve you come from the 
Umballa district P— Yes, 

16521. In how many villages do you own land ?— In 13 
villages. 

16522. You do not own the whole 13, 1 pre snme, but you 
own land in each P— I 'own villages entirely, a half in 
some villages, and in no village less than one quarter. 



16523. What do you know about the cultivation and use of 
opium ? — I own about 2,000 bighas khfo in 13 villages and 
often have poppy cultivation. From my experience of 25 
years I can say that no cultivation yields more than poppy, 
and requires less labour. Opium is taken by the people of 
this ilaka from half a ratti to one masha daily for bodily 
heiilth. There are two classes of people. One has no religious 
objection to the use of liquor, the other has and uses only 
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Misr opium. The opium-eaters are in the majority. It is proved 
Zalla Sam. ty the religions books of Hindus that the use of liquor is 

objectionable, but against opium there is no objection. The 

18 Jan. 1894, people take it as a preventive and for phlegmatic and other dis- 
eases. To th»se above the age of 40 years it gives strength. 
It is given to children at the age of one month from one to 
two chawal. It keeps children in good health and malces 
them sleep, and thus enables the women to give good assist- 
ance in cultivation and domestic affairs. Of all intoxicants 
opium is the cheapest and has the most lasting effects. 

16524. (Chairman.) Would the words " stimulants " 
express your meaning of " intoxicants" p — Yes. 

16525. You use the word in the vernacular in the sense 
in which we use the word stimulant ?— Yes. 

16526. {Sir James Lyalt.) What do you mean by the 
word? — It does not bring a person to exhilaration or intoxi- 
cation or senselessness, but it removes disease and gives some 
little refreshment. 

16527. {Chairman.) It fortifies the person temporarily P 
—Yes. 

16528. {Sir James Lyall.) I believe you are a banker as 
well as a landholder ? — Yes. 

16529. Would the people be willing to bear in whole or in 
part the cost of prohibitive meastlres ? — The people will 



not be willing to pay for the loss, because there is nothing 
better than poppy cultivation to assist the zemindars in 
paying the Government revenue, and no other cultivation 
yields as much. The present arrangements should be 
maintained. 

16530. Have you anything further to say ?— Going 
over the returns of profit I have found that one acre of land 
yields a profit of Es. 93 to the cultivators if they 
cultivate the land themselves. The Government revenue 
at this settlement was assessed on the basis of the large 
area of land under poppy cultivation. If that is prohibited, 
the assessment ought to be revised. 

16531. In what tahsil do you reside P — Pipli. 

16532. {Mr. Wilson.) What is the meaning of Kham ? — 
It is a measure used in this settlement ; it is a standard, — one- 
fifth of an acre. 

16533. What is the meaning of the term Ilaka ? — It is 
a tract of country. 

16534. What is a Chawal ? — One-eighth part of a ratti 
— one-sixteenth of a grain. 

16535. Do people take opium to protect themselves against 
fever? — fhey do not. 

16536. Do you know who translated this printed state 
ment of yours P — No, I do not. 



The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 
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Bbigade-Sdeqbon J. H. Condon called in and examined. 



16537. {Mr. Wilson.) You are an M.D., M.R.C.S., 
, England, and L. S. A., London P— Yes. 

16538. And you are a Brigade-Surgeon on the retired 
list?— Yes. 

16539. What classes, races, or castes have you had ex- 
perience amongst, and what special opportunities for obser- 
vation have you had ?— Convicts chiefly, and the knowledge 
one obtains during a practice of 34| yeais in India. I have 
been 26 years Jail Superintendent, and 30 years Civil 
Surgeon. As Superintendent of the Jail, and Medical 
Officer also, the prisoners were continually under my obser- 
vation ; on admission they were examined as regards health 
and condition and then weighed; the same on leaving the 
jail. In a District jail, such as I had charge of, with an 
average of 300 prisoners more or less, there were of late 
years about two or three admissions a month of those addic- 
ted to the use of opium. Thirty years ago when I first had 
charo-e of a jail, the admissions were veiy rare. I speak 
from memory. 

16540. How far is opium-eating or drinking prevalent 
amongst these classes ?— Opium-eating is very common 
amongst those ciasses ; chiefly amongst the poorer classes 
and amongst the small shop-keepers. 

16541. In what parts of India have you had this ex- 
perierce P— As Civil Surgeon I was in the Bahraich and Gonda 
districts for six or seven years : and I have been in the 
Korth-West Provinces since 1868 up to the present time. 



16542. Tn what districts ?— In Cawnpore and for tlie last 

three years in Mussourie. 

16543. Where were these jails to which you refer P— The 
jails were in Gonda, Bahraich, Cawnpore and Ghazipur. I 
wasm Ghazipur Jail for a year. My chief experience has 
been m the Cawnpore Jail. I was there for over 21 years. 

16544. What have you to tell us with regard to opium- 
sinokmgP-Opium-smoking is not common in the North- 
west. In the big towns it is getting common now. 
W lien I first went to Cawnpore, there was no opium-smok- 
mg there. 

16545. Do you know at what age the habit is generally 
acquired?— I cannot say. "Amongst prisoners in the 
JMorth-Western Provinces it is mostly found amongst middle- 
aged men I cannot say at what age the habit was formed ; 
they could not usually give any definite time : generally 
would say " many years ago. " 

16546. What motives induce people to form the habit P— 
I always examined these men myself, and I found that the 
habit was very often caused by the example of others— one 
man getting another fellow to come to have a smoke with 
him. When once they begin it, they cannot stop it. Then 
again there are the facilities offered for proonrino- the drug. 
Anybody could get it without any trouble. I have rarely 
found the habit contracted from using it as a medicine. 

16547. Is the habit easily relinquished either at once or 
gradually P-No, it is not. The habit can only be got over 
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in the early stages ; before opium had become so gfenerally 
used as it is now, it was possible to save a man from its 
power, but gradually as years wore on, tlie opium-eaters 
admitted into jail were found invariably to relapse. Not 
very long ago talking to the Daroqha of a jail in the North- 
West Provinces, Tasked himif he found many nf'thom reform 
after getting rid of the habit in jail, and he said, no, that for- 
merly they used to ; hut now they all relapsed into their old 
habit on release, I do not believe it possible for a man to 
leave it off gradually : of course it is possible, but it is not 
possible voluntarily to the poor victim of opium ; I never 
met a confirmed opium-eater or smoker that did not hate the 
habit, but the only cure any of them seemed to think of, as 
being of any use, was to stop the supply of opium. 

16548. Is there a marked difference between moderate and 
excessive consumers? — Yes. After a while you cannot niis- 
take the opium-consumer. He has opium written on his 
face, as you may say. 

16549. Is there a general tendency to incrense the dose ?— 
Yes. That is a thing that everybody will admit. It is 
common. It is only a matter of time, as far as my ex- 
perience goes. I have gone into the history of some hun- 
dreds of these men, during the time I was in charge of the 
jail. Unfortunately, however, I did not take much notice of 
it ; but if I had known there was a Boyal Commission coming, 
I would have taken more notice. My recollection is clear that 
they began with a little and gradually increased it up to the 
point where the wages that a poor man could earn were all 
consumed in opium, 

16550. {Sir William Soberts.) — Are you speaking of 
opium-eating prisoners in the jail P— Yes. VVhen they could 
not earn enough to supply the amount of opium they wanted 
they commenced thieving, and then they got into jail. 

16551. {Mr. Fj/son.) What are the results of the habit, 
physically, mentally and morally ? — Physically, it reduces 
strength, though like alcohol it gives a sort of fictitious 
strength for a short time ; after a time, varying with the 
amount eaten daily, they become emaciated and debilitated, 
miserable looking wretches, and finally die most commonly 
of diarrhoea induced by the use of opium ; mentally they 
become duU and stupid and indolent, and unless a man was 
long enough in jail to shake off its effects, no jailor would 
think of trying to teach him a trade ; morally, I think 
they are the greatest wrecks of all ; they will commit any 
meanness, thieve and lie to any extent to get a couple of 
pice worth of opium. The rich man comes ofi much better, 
he can afford to buy opium, but the poor man buys at 
the expense of his and his family's food. 

16552. In what proportion of cases are these injurious 
results apparent P — I think one-half begin to show it very 
quickly. My experience is, that it is only a matter of time. 
All break down. Ordinarily I should say about one-half 
show its effects, but it depends upon the feeding a good 
deal. 

16553. In what way does it depend upon the feeding ? — 
If a man is fed well, the system generally has more 
power to overcome the effects of small doses of opium. 

16554. Do I understand your opinion is that about half 
of them show the effects very quickly p — Yes. 

16555. But you think that ultimately nearly the whole of 
them get into the same condition p — They all get into the 
same condition: it is mostly a matter of time. 

16556. Is opium generally believed to be a protective 
against fever? — 1 have never heard so. In the Oudh Tarai it 
was not used at all in my time (from 3863 to 1864). A man 
would come in forty miles for a few doses of quinine, but 
I was never asked for opium. 

16557. Will yon explain exactly the meaning of Tarai P — 
The Tarai are the jungles at the foot of the hills, where 
malarial fever is very common. The rotting of the vege- 
tation there, and the very heavy dews, are a common source 
of fever in those districts. There is a very bad malarious 
fever up there ; but I do not think it is so bad as it was in 
the old days, as a good deal of the jungle has been cleared 
off. 

16558. Will you tell us whether, in your opinion, opium 
is in fact a protective against fever P — It has no reputation 

n the Tarai jungles as such ; it is a pure narcotic poison, and 
neither opium nor any of its products which have been tried 
by Government, have had any prophylactic or other bene- 
ficial effect. We have tried narcotine and various other 
things which the Government have made in the Quinine 
manu.factory at Darjeeling, and every medical man in the 
country has stopped using them. They are not a bit of 
use. 

16359. Is it specially useful in malarious districts, or be- 
lieved, to be so ? — Not the least, I do not know what it is in 



Bengal, but certainly in the Tarai nobody ever thought of 
it, or used it, 

16560. Is it necessary, or believed to be necessary, to en 
able working people to get through their daily toil P— I 
never heard of its being used for that purpose, thouijh I 
know liquor is sometimes. It is almost entiiely used for the 
same purposes as alcohol, and largely as an aphrodisiac. 

16561. Is the habit of taking opium looked upon as dis- 
graceful? — Yes. The term "aphimi" or " aphimcM" is 
much more disgraceful than that of drunkard, and in the 
jail the '■ aphimi" is looked on with the greatest contempt 
by his fellow prisoners. That is a positive fact. I have seen 
it for years and years. A man will deny right and left that 
he has ever taken opium; and you only find it out when 
you stop his opium and he shows the effect of it. 

16562. In your opinion does the existing system of grant- 
ing licenses for the sale of opinm tend to the spread of the 
habit or to its restriction ? — Decidedly to the spread of the 
habit. 

16563. Has the closing of the shops for the consumption 
of opium on the premises been fully carried out in the loca- 
lities with which you are acquainted p — The opium dens in 
Cawnpore were closed about the time I left in )89]. A friend 
of mine was told by the contractor that 'he employed 62 
coolie-runners in taking the opium pipes to his customers 
houses, and I believe it was true too. 

16564. Does that statement of a friend of yours relate to 
what happened before 1891, — before these things were closed 
or after ? — After they were closed. 

16565. Inconsequence of their being closed, the coolie- 
runners were employed to take the pipes round ? — Exactly 
so. 

16566. You left Cawnpore about the time this new order 
came into operation p — ^Yes. 

16567. Yon do not know much about what has occurred 
since then ?■ — No, not personally. 1 might say that the 
closing (if the shops has very little effect upon the eating of 
opium ; it affects the smoking more. 

16568. In your opinion are any, and if so, what, further 
measures required to give effect to the policy of 
discountenancing opium-smoking p — I do not believe 
in any policy, but one, being effective against' opium, 
and that is, prohibition of the cultivation. Anything else is 
child's play against a habit which is spreading so rapidly. 

16569. Is it desirable to prohibit the sale of opium except 
for medical purposes P — ^Yes, I should say it certainly is 
absolutely necessary. 

16570. Do you think that public opinion in this part of 
the country would favour the adoption of such a measure p 
— I believe so. Every one under the power of the "crave" 
would be gjlad of it, and 1 have never spoken to. one of 
them about it, that did not ask why we did not close the 
opium business and save them ; many years ago I was 
told by three assistants in the Opium Department, that 
not more than a quarter of the area would be sown but 
for the Government action and the pressure put on in 
consequence. Some few years ago opium cultivation was 
stopped in, I think, five districts, and to my knowledge 
there was not a word of protest by the ryots against its 
being stopped — not a word was said in favor of its being 
continued. It was in the North- Western Provinces mostly, 

16571. If such a measure of prohibition were adopted, 
would it be desirable to make special provision by estab- 
lishing a register of opium-consumers for the wants of 
those who are already habituated to the use of the drug? 
— ^No. The sooner it is stopped altogether, the better. 

16572. Do you think that would be difficult to arrange? 
— I do not think you could " arrange " it ; and more than 
that, I do not think the people would want it them- 
selves. Those who take very small quantities might lilce 
to continue it, but those who know that the habit is 
gaining upon them, would be very glad to have it 
stopped. 

16573. Supposing anything of that kind were done, 
what class or races of persons should be entrusted with 
the sale for medical use, and under what conditions as 
to supervision or otherwise p — None hut European and 
native chemists of good character, but to none should 
be given more than the average sales of the previous 
five years. It might be advisable to give something more to 
those who are living in far away parts of the country , 

■ but I would not give an unlimited supply of opium to any- 
body for sale. I should go on the average of what they 
have been selling for the past 5 or 10 years, and there 
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should Tjel a certain amount extra for use amongst the 
Tillages. 

16574. Are the opinions yon have given us specially yonr 
own, or do yon think they would generally be Khajred by a 
large number of the native inhabitants of this psii of the 
country P — I am only speaking of what I have seen myself. 
I think yon will find that all those who are not interested 
in it themselves, will share my views. 

16575. I do not mean to restrict it exactly to this part of 
the country j but have yon had conversations with people 
at various times upon this subject, and do you think that 
what you have been saying to us would be acceptable or 
repugnant to the intelligent and sensible natives of the 
country ? — I have never yet found a single one that did 
not agree with me that opium ought to be stopped al- 
together. That is their own idea about it. The only 
question in the minds now of the people where I live is 
that they would like to have it stopped, but they do not 
want any fresh taxes. That is the only thing. There is 
no question about wanting to have opium stopped. They 
•wonld rather have it to go on than pay more taxes. 

16576. That is how you would sum up respectable 
intelligent native opinion, — that they wonld like to have 
it stopped if it did not involve fresh taxation, but that if it 
did involve fresh taxation they would rather go on as they 
are ? — Exactly so. 

16577. [Sir William Roberts.) I think you said that in 
the jail you had charge of with an average of 300 
prisoners, thei-e were two or three admissions a month of 
those addicted to the use of opium : could you tell me 
what percentage of prisoners that would formP — Not a 
large percentage. The jail does not aeeommodate long, 
term prisoners. The population of the jail is frequently 
changed. There would be a very small proportion who 
would be addicted to the use of opium. When yon come 
to take the whole number^ I should say n ot more than 
1 per cent. 

16578. I think you have had charge of dispensaries P— 
Yes. 

16579. In that capacity you' wonld mix a good deal with the 
people, would you not ? — Yes. We see a great deal of them 
in the dispensaries. 

16580. Have you formed any idea in your mind what, 
percentage of adults were in the habit of using opium ? — 
There would not be a single morning in the Cawnpore 
Dispensary that one would not see aphimis coming in 
for medicine. 

16581. What would be about the proportion ?— I should 
say about 5 per cent, of the population. 

16582. Opium-users of all sorts P— Yes. 

16583. That is, 5 per cent, of the adults P —Yes. 

16584. So that the proportion of prisoners was actually 
less than the proportion of the entire population P — 
Yes. 

16585. Yon think that the habit of opium-smoking 
has rather increased as against opium-eating p — I think 
opium-eating has increased in the jN'orth-West : it has 

ncreased in a greater ratio than smoking has. 

16586. There is no sign at all that the smoking habit 
is displacing the eating habit P — It is coming in. 

16587. You have not ascertained, I suppose, from ofBcial 
sources whether there is an actual increase of upium- 
smoking in the districts that you have had experience 
of ? — The only way we have of knowing that, is from 
the Government Blue Book which shows the amount of 
revenue received from opium in the country. 

16588. You have not ascertained whether that does show 
an increase ? — It shows a decided increase in the number 
that take opium. 

16589. That is only an impression that you have gained 
in your experience P — That is what I have noticed as I 
have gone along year after year. 

16590. That has been yonr impression P — Yes, 
conviction. 

16591. In giving us an account of the effects of opium, 
that physically it reduces strength, and that the people that 
become miserable wretches and so forth, are you speaking 
of moderate consumers of opium or persons who use it 
to excess — I mean beyond their tolerance of opium P — It 
does not affect them very materially as long as they confine 
themselves to small quantities. 

16592. You mean two or three grains twice a day or 
something of that sort P — Two or three or four grains a 
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day. A man can stand a godd deal of it if he is well fed ; 
he will go on for years and years. 

16593. I presume you, like other persons, have noticed 
that constitutions vary very much in tolerance of opium ? 
—Yes. 

16594. And that there is an immense difference between 
individuals in what they can bear without in jury ?--Yes ; 
a gieat deal too depends upon the way a man lives. 

16595. You mean to say that the opium habit with in- 
sufficient food Li disastrous ? There are two things at work, 
poverty and the opium bahit : I should like to know as far 
as your experience has taught you, what you have seen of 
the effects from the opium liabit carried to excess, pure and 
simple, independent of poverty and organic disease?— It is 
difficult to separate the two, because poverty is brought on 
by opium. A poor man only earning 2 or 3 rupees a 
nionth spends one rupee or sometimes more than that on 
opium. He debars himself and his family from food ; and 
the thing that began the disease, re-acts and makes it worse. 

16596. You cannot speak of your own experience of the 
opium habit on persons who get sufficient food ? — I can tell 
you of one instance that I remember very well. It was the 
case of a man who had come into the Cawnpore jail. He 
was a poor, miserable-looking man, and appeared to be 
suffering from starvation. He was eating large quantities 
of opium. After I had got him rid of the opinm-eating 
altogether in less than six months, he increased two stone 
in weight. He had no sign of any organic disease what- 
ever about him. Prom the tiae the opium was stopped 
he gradually went up until he was stout and able to work as 
well as any man in the jail. 

16597. Had he been an excessive consumer of opium for 
many years? — No, he had not. He had gone into it very 
heavily from the beginning. I do not remember what 
brought him into jail, — probably some theft. 

16598. Have you in your experience been able to trace 
organic disease to the use of opium ? — It is difficult to Say. 
One does not of ten have chances of post-mortem examina- 
tions. You cannot say what the result is always. I have 
had several cases of diarrhoja caused by opium which took 
some time to stop, when the opium was stopped : but they 
were suffering from it when they were eating opium. 

16599. You have said that you never heard of opium 
being used in malarial districts as a help or preventive? — 
I never heard of it. 

16600. Of course you are aware that in that respect 
your experience is widely divergent from that of other 
medical men ? — I am quite aware of that. 

16601. So that you are speaking of what has reached yonr 
ears? — Simply what I know myself to be the ease. 

16602. Yon are quite aware that Government supplied 
the most abundant priiciple of opium, viz., narcotine, for 
years to the dispensaries for the express purpose of being 
used in combatting malarious conditions ? — Yes ; it was 
given to us in large qukntities. You will find bottles of it 
left unused in every dispensai-y. It is no mortal use. 

16603. Have you yourself used opium in the treatment 
of malarial conditions f — Hever. 

16604. You never used it?— I nsver thought of using 
such a thing. I use quinine as a preventive, but I do not 
use narcotine poisons to prevent malaria. 

16605. In the treatment of malarious diseases, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, .ind all the great variety of malarial conditions, 
have you used opium much to combat those conditions ? — 
No, I never used it much, i.e., I used it in small quantities. 

16606. Then you have had no experience of the use of 
opium P —I have not needed it in malarial conditions. 

16607. How can you speak as to its effect if you have 
not tried it P — I do not know about the efiect of it in malaria 
but speaking of what we know opium to be, I do not see 
where the use comes in. 

16608. You have not had any practical experience : you 
speak speculatively entirely P — 1 do not know about that. 
It was not used when I was in Oudh, but that is 2S years 
ago. It may have crept in there by this time. 

16609. {BIr. Mowbray.) I should like to pet from yon 
einctlv what your service in India has been. Did you come 
here in 1860 ?— In 1859. 

16610. And for the first four years were you in privat* 
practice?— No. For the last three years 1 have been in 
private practice, — since I left Government employ. 

J: 16611. Kindly tell me exactly the time you were at thesa 
various places P — I was in Bahiaioh during 1862-63-64; I leftj 
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it towards the middle of 1865, and I was in Gonda Tintil 
April 1866. 

16612. Then I understand yon went to CawnporeP — No, 
then I went to Naiiii Tal for two years as Civil Surgeon. 
Then I was one year in Ghazipur ; then I went to Cawnpore 
and remained there till I retiied. 

16613. Yon were about 20 years at Cawnpore ? — Nearly 
22 years. 

16614. All your experience, I gather, has been in the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh P — Yes. 

16615. Where are you in practice now P — Mussoorie. 

16616. Is that also in the North- West Provinces P— Yes. 

16617. You have told us that you never met an opium- 
consumer who did not wish to have the practice prohibited ? 
— None of those who take it to excess. All want to get 
lid of it. 

16618. Does your remark apply only to those who take it 
in excess who wish to have it prohibited ? — Yes. Those 
who take small quantities do not want to give it up. 

16619. In your experience of Cawnpore Jail did you find 
many prisoners who were addicted to the alcohol habit ? — 
A great many of the lower classes. 

16620. Would you make a,ny comparison as to the 
jip.m,bersof those who were the worse for the alcohol habit P 
— I think they were more alcoholic. 

16621. (Mr. Famhawe.) You have said that the opium 
,habit is spreading rapidly : do I understand that you found 
that conclusion upon your experience of jails chiefly ? — 
No ; I base that on dispensary experience. You meet 
them now constantly at the dispensaries. At first for 
years and years I never met them at the dispensary. 

16622. Is it the case that you have never come across the 
use of opium as a domestic remedy for colds and rheumatio 
pains and so on among the people P — Not very much. I 
lave ne-yer used it. It is used occasionally, but it is not 
used systematically. 

16623. Have you ""come across its use among the 
people for colds and rheumatic .pains and so on ? — It is 
very common amongst them where there is any pain. 
They wiU take it for any kind of pain whether it does good 
not. 

16624 There is a common use, then, of opinm as a domestic 
remedy amongstl the people themselves for those classes of 
pains P — ^You will find it very common where there is pain. 

16625. You have referred to a darogha of a jail : can yoa 
kindly give us the English equivalent ? — The darogha is a 
-ative name : he is the Jailor. 

16626. You said that a Jailor informed you that many 
persons, who were obliged in jail to give up the opium 
habit, relapsed into their old habit on being released. _ How 
would he be in a position to know what released criminals 
did P — ^Numbers of them come back a second time. 

16627. You mean that his statement was founded on his 
knowledge of such of them as came back again into jail ? — Yes ; 
and also f lom his living in the same place. He could tell 
whether so and so had gone back again or not. 

16628. But men would go off to all parts of the district P 
— My experience is that it is in the large towns that the 
opinm habit is spreading, and in Cawnpore itself more than 
anywhere else. 

16629. Yon are mainly speaking of your knowledge 
gained in Cawnpore cityP — Yes. 

16630. Yon have said that you were told by three assist- 
ants in the Opium Department that it was Government 
action that had led to the cultivation of poppy : what do 
you understand by Government action P — The Government 
ordering that it was to be produced. 

16631. Do you think that the Government orderjis what 
ed to the cultivation, or was it the advances ? — When Govern- 
ment orders it to be sown and the order goes out amongst 
these villages that it must be, it is done. 

16632. {Sir James Lyall.) I think you said that in 
the Oudh Tarai opium was not used ? — ^Ycs. 

16633. Is it not a fact that the people who live in the 
Oudh Tarai are great consumers of alcohol P — I only know 
of one class, that is the Tharus. They are great drunk- 
ards. 

16634 They are able to live in the most malarious parts P 
—I do not know. It is all bad as far as that is concerned; 
but they in particular are a very dvunUen lot. They 
consume large quantities of alcohol. They occupy the 
Nepal Tarai and the Jinglish Tarai. 



16635. I believe yon belong to a Temperance Asso- Brigade 
oiationP— I have been a teetotaler for the last 25 or 26 Swgti. 
years. <f- ^- Condo*, 

. . M.D. 

16636. And I suppose it is since then that yon have 

directed your attention particularly to the subject of alcohol \>i Jan. 1894. 
dvinlting and opium-eating among the pppulation? — No, it — 

is not. I have always been against it, even before I was 
a teetotaler. I have seen a great deal of it at home, j 
had a good deal to do in the back sl\uji3 jn Dublin, and I 
saw what liquor used to do there. From the time I vras 
a student 1 took a dislike to it. Out here I have alwayir 
asked about it when a patient comes in, whether he drinks 
much ; and I get a good idea of what their habits are in that 
way. 

16637. You said yoa had been talking to respectable 
natives where you live, and that they are all in favour of 
prohibiting the use of opium except for medical purposes? 
— Yes. 

16638. That refers I suppose to MussoorieP— No ; it 
refers to the Uun. 

16639. In the Dun and in the hills generally the people 
are not much in the habit of using opium, are they P — I do 
not know. 

16640. One witness has told us that in these hills it is not 
used at aE P — You do not hear from the servants who live 
up there that they eat opium. 

16641. If you take the natives in that part of the country 
where the use of opium is practically not known, their 
opinion will hardly present the opinion of Indja generally 
will it: it certainly would not represent the ,opini.pn 
ol the Punjab where there is a large consumption? — One of 
tie men I spoke to was a Bengali. He was a well educated 
and very intelligent man. We had a good long talk about 
it, and he gave me his opinion very freely about it. He 
was about as much opposed to it as any of them. 

16612, You cannot speak in any way as to the opinion 
in this particular part of India P — No ; I do not know 
anything about the Punjab. I never was in it but once 
until to-day. 

16643. In answer to a question as to how you had 
come to the opinion that the number of consumers was 
increasing, I think you said you understood that there had 
been an increase of revenue from opium ? — Yes, acordiug 
to the Government books. 

16644. Increase of revenue is quite consistent with no 
increase in the number of consumers if the price is raised ? 
— You might increase it a little in that way, but you would 
not increase it at the tremendous rate it has gone 
np in the last few years. It has gone up from 103 lakhs 
to 525 lakhs. That is taken from the Government records. 

16645. That is alcohol and everything put together ? — 
Alcohol and opinm and ganja and those things ; but ganja 

is a very small thing ; it does not bring in much money. 

16646. Is that for all India, or for the North-West Pro- 
vinces?— All India. 

16647. I came to the Punjab about the same time as 
Tou did. Then one could get a bottle of liquor for 
less than two annas, and the price had been even cheaper 
under the Sikh Government. Latterly the price has been 
12 annas to a rupee per bottle. An increase in price of 
that kind would explain, would it not, a very large increase 
of revenue without any increase in the number of con- 
sumer P — I do not think so. 

16648. If you increase the price six or seven times, surely 
you do not want an increase in the numbers to explain 
an increase in revenue, do you ? — Mo; but if you increased 
it like that yon will find your consumers would drop off. A 
poor man earning six pice a day cannot afford to pay four 
annas for a bottle of liquor. 

16649. My point is that we have increased it to that 
extent, and that would point to a decrease in the number 
of consumers and not to an increase, would it not P — ^Ifc 
would certainly. It would not point to an increase of 
drink, but it would point to a decrease. 

16650. You assume an increase in the number of con- 
sumers merely because the revenue has increased P — Taking 
all three together, I do. The price of opium has not in- 
creased, and the price of ganja, has not increased ; and the 
price of liquor has only increased for a short time during 
that period. 

16651. But the price of opium has increased in those 
places ? — Nothipg very much I think : I am not sure about 
It. 
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Brigade- 16652. (Chairman.) lo your Btatement to us giving the 

Snrgn,. results of your experience of the opium habit you have 

J- B. Condon, reievtei mainly to the experience you had acquired when 

M.D. having medii'al charge of prisoners in jails P— I referred 

• to those principally because I could work out their cases 

17 Jan. 1894. from beginning to end. I have seen a great deal of it out- 
side. I mention those beciiuse I could watch them and 
form an opinion as to the effects of opium oti the system 
and constitution. I used to have them up before me every 
mornini; and inspeittliem; and I suppose 99 out of every 
100 would put on weight before he had been in a month, 
after the opium was stopped. 

166.'i3. We should not consider in England, and I 
presume it would be the case in India, that prisoners in 
jails should lie taken as average representatives of the 
conditions which obtain in the population generally? — No, 
I s:iid that these prisoners were men who had got to be 
excessive consumers and had been led into the jails simply 
through tliat, spending all their money upon opium and 
then stealing. 

16654. At home convicts represent to a verv large 
extent the mischievous effects of indulgence in alcohol, 
and perhaps nothing is a more fertile cause of crime and 
imprisonment than drunkenness. Might we not expect 
to find in India that the opium habit wouldhave a more 
generally mischievous effect over the class wliich was 
coniined in jail than the population generally outside ? — 
I do not think so. 

16655- You do not consider the indulgence in opium is- 
a special cause of crime ? — No ; the effects of opium are 
very different from those of alcohol ; they do not tend to 
bring on crime. 

16656. {M?'. Pease.) You would very decidedly advocate 
the reduction of facilities for the purpose of opium ? — 
Yes, I would. If you cannot abolish it altogether, I 
would reduce it to a minimum. 

16657. (Mi: Wilson.) You were asked some question, 
the reply to which 1 do not entirely understand, about the 
proportion of opium-consumers in the jails and among the 
general population : what I understood you to say was that 
you thought the proportion of opium users iu jail was 
smaller than the proportion of opium-users in the general 
population ? — Yes. 

16653. You have said that they would commit any mean- 
ness to thieving and lying. How do you account for the 
fact (it seems at first sight strange) that the proportion 
of opium consumers in jail is smaller than that of the 
general population outside ?— You get no opium-nsers iji jail 
except those who come in for crime, and generally for 
crime committed through want of opium. 

16659. That seems to me to make it more difBcult still 
to undeistaiid. — You have got all the people outside using 
it, but they do not commit any crime ; they can all buy it 
themselves, but here and there a man will have no money 
and he will go and commit theft, and he gets into jail 
for it. Opium is not at all conducive to crime in the 
sense that liquor is. 

16660. We have had some evidence before that opium 
seldom or never leads to violent crime, but that it leads to 
petty thieving ? — That is my experience. 

16661. Since you left Cawnpore have you been practising 
your profession p — Yes. 

16662. Yon have expressed yourself very strongly in 
reference to opium. You say you have not known it used 
as a preventive or remedy for fever?— That is so. 

16663. Are you aware that a great deal of evidence has 
been given before this Commission in a contrary direction? 
— I do not know what they may do in Bengal, but up here it 
is not known. 

16664. I am asking whether, as a matter of fact, you know 
that a good deal of evidence has been given before this 
Commission that it is largely used as a protection against 
malaria ? — I think I saw that one of the Calcutta men 
said so, but I did not take any particular notice of it. 

16665. That doctrine is quite new to you p — It is quite 
new to me. 

16666. Vou also said that you had no experience of the 
use of opium in such oases P — No, I never use it. 

The witness 



16667. Do I understand you to mean by that that it 
never occurred to you to try it for that purpose? — It 
appears to be the opposite thing to what one would require 
in oases of that kind. 

16668. In discussing such matters with your professional 
brethren from time to time, with whom you would meet 
probably in consultation and so forth, you have not heard 
that befoie? — I have never heard of one of them propose 
to give opium in the case of fever, — never. If I do not 
mistake, however, I think I did see in the evidence of two 
or three Calcutta men that they never gave it themselves to 
their patients for fever. 

16669. You said also that you had known persons come 
forty miles for a few doses of quinine, but you were never 
asked for opium ; might it not be the case that people had the 
means of getting opium without going a distance for it 
but were obliged to go a long way for quinine p— I remem- 
ber making inquiries about it at the time. There was 
scarcely any opium used there. It was close under the 
hiUs. The hill men do not use it as a rule ; and these 
men were taking after them. 

16670. (Sir James Lyall.) You say j'ou are in favour 
of much stronger restrictions on the supply of opium; 
have you at all thought out bow the supply of opium ig 
to be restricted P — I have not thought much about it. My 
own idea would be to restiict its sale to men who know its 
use, and who know the proper doses to give. 

16671. To medical men? — To properly educated chem- 
ists, native or English, — good characters. You cannot trust 
the poorer classes of natives with it. 

16672. By native chemists do you mean native drugo-ists, 
— pansarisP— No; I would have regularly educated men. 
I would not do as we do with quinine, give it to the post 
ofBces for sale so thit any man could buy it. I would have 
it given to professional men who would give it for disease. 

16673. Men trained in the European system ? — Yes, men 
trained more or less in the European way. Most of our 
native doctors are very well educated compared with what 
they used to be when I came out. A good many could be 
trusted with it, but you cannot trust them all. 

16674. If the use of opium was cut off and these native 
and European chemists had the monopoly, they would be 
under great temptation, would they not, to make a trade of 
it ?— Yes, of course they would. But 1 would not give 
them an unlimited supply to make a trade of it. 

16675. How would you fix the supply ? — I would take the 
average of what they had been using for medicine for 
the previous five years. 

16676. At present, seeing that there are licensed vendora 
all over the countiy at certain intervals, the people are not 
forced to go to chemists, European or Native, for their 
opium,— -they get it from the licensed vendors ; the conse- 
quence is that chemists, Native or European, probably 
deal in it veiy little ?— In that way there is difficulty. 
The poorer chisses will all go to the native men to buy 
their opium, but they can buy it unrestricted almost. A 
child can get enoogh to poison a dozen men without a 
question being asked. 

16677. I am asking about your proposed system?— I 
would have a register kept and every name kept ; and have 
it inspected and inquired into just the same as vaccination 
is done now. 

16678. You allow that opium is largely used as a domestic 
medicine against all sorts of pain ?— I do not think it is 
very largely used. 

16679. I thought you admitted that in reply to Jl r. Fan- 
shaweP— It is largely used, simply as wo use alcohol; just 
that and nothing more. 

16680. I thought you told Mr. Fanshawe that it is 
largely used by natives as a domestic remedv for all sorts 
of pains P— It is not very largely used. It is generally 
known to be a remedy for curing ^a.m, and it is taken ; but 
it is not taken largely. 'J'here is no disease, for instance, 
like fever entailing very much pain which would drive them 
to the shop. _ My experience has been that most of those 
men take to it under the influence of their comrades, 
withdrew. 



Babu MuBil Dhae called in and examined. 



MuHiI>har 16681. (Mr. Pease.) You are, I believe, a Pleader in 

. . Umballa City P— Yes. 

16682. Among what classes have you had experience with 
regai'd to this opium question?— I have had experience 



amongst all classes in this city and neighbourhood, where 
I have lived for more than twenty years. 

16683 In what classe.= is the consumption of opium most 
prevalent P— Opium- eating is prevalent among the Jat Sikhs 
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and the lowei' classes of Mahomedans. Opium is gene- 
rally administered to infants of all classes, especially 
amongst the labouring class, to keep them quiet whilst their 
parents are at woik. 

16684. What experience have you had as to opinm-smok- 
ing? — Opium-smoliing is not so prevalent, hut there are 
many cases ; and opium-smoking dens exist in the city. I 
was not aware of tlie existence of these dens until lately. I 
visited these dens in company with Mr. Evans about fouf 
or five days ago. I made enquiries and found that these 
dens existed in the heart of Draballa City. I went to 
these places and saw a lot of opium-sraokers there. 

16685. What classes of people did yon find P— I saw 
generally Mahomedans; they were almost all lower class 
Mahomedans. ♦ 

16686. Did you notice what effect the smoking hadP — 
They were simply horrible to look at. They were hagf:ard, 
lean aad pale, their eyes were rolling, and they seemed to 
me like maniacs — some of them at least. 

16687. How many people were there in these places ? — 
There were not many, because we saw these dens in the 
morning, and the people congregate generally in the 
evening. 

16688. What is your opinion as to the effect of opium ? — 
Opium, when taken in excess, is always deleterious. When 
taken in small doses it is not so injurious, and perhaps in 
some cases beneficial, as when a man is suffering from cold 
and cough, also in cases of dysentery. Opium-smoking is 
always injurious. 

16689. Do you know whether opium is considered to he 
a protection against fever in the Punjab ? — No, not to my 
knowledge. In this part of the Punjab opium is not gener- 
ally believed to be a protective against fever. 

16690. Is it considered a disgrace to be an eater of 
opium .P — The 'habit of opium-eating is not considered 
disgraceful, except when it is used in excess, I am totally 
opposed to opium-smoking in any form. I believe that 
public opinion would favour the adoption of a measure pro- 
hibiting the retail sate of opium for other than medical use, 
provided speciKl provision were made, by means of a register 
of opium-consumers, for the wants of those who are already 
habituated to the use of the drug, and if the people were 
assured that no fresh taxation in any form would be 
imposed. 1 consider that the loss of revenue would be 
amply compensated by a reduction of military expenditure, 
and the larger employment of natives of India in the public 
service. 1 think that a Eoyal Commission to stop the sale 
of drink, and one to enquire into the grievances of the people 
in India, would be hailed with joy by the people oi this 
country. 

16691. Do you think there are many persons in Umballa 
who are suffering from the excessive use of opium ? — There 
are many people. I cannot exactly tell their number, but 
I have known many oases. 

16692. Do you think there is a tendency on the part of 
those who take opium to keep on increasing the dose ? — 
Not generally. 

16693. {Mr. Mowbray.) With regard to these opium 
dens : you are aware that they were not licensed premises 
which you saw where you say this opium-smoking was going 
on ? — No. 

16694. Ton are a Pleader ?— Yes. 

16695. Could you suggest to me as a lawyer any way in 
which those unlicensed dens could be stopped? — II' you 
could make it penal to keep these dens, they can only be 
stopped in that way. 

16696. I quite agree with you, but how would jou define 
a " den " ? — It might be made, an unlawful assembly, and 
the members of that unlawful assembly shall be punished 
by law ; more than 5 persons ccmgregating together. 

16697. That is your idea ?— Yes. 

16698. An assembly of more than 5 people smoking 
together should be made an unlawful assembly, and the 
people punished by fine or imprisonment ? — Yes, I think a 
fine would do for the first offence. 

16699. Are there any people in the city of good position 
who smoke? — No. 

16700. What sort of places are these dens ? — I visited three 
or I'oi'r places. There are two or three shops with a small 
thatched rcof over them. 

16701. How many people do yon think could be accommo- 
dated ? — I think alDout 50 peuple could be accommodated in 

that compound. Each place would accommodate about ten 
persons. 

II 



16702. They were all about the same sized places ? — Yes. Sa/iu 
These are shops for the sale <if sweets and bread, and the Mm U Dhar. 

occupiers of Uiese shops have made it a profitable business. 

They allow the people to come into their shops and there 17 Jan 1891. 
they smoke opium. When they are questioned about it, 

they say it is a common shop for the sale of sweets. 

16703. Did you enquire where they got the stuff from 
which they were smoking ? — i'hey prepare it. They bring 
opium and make it into chandu, and there they smoke. 

16704. The people bring their own opium, do they ? — No. 
not the people, but the owner of these dens. 

16705. Does he give it to the people who come to smoke 
— Yes. 

16706. How does he make a profit out of it ? — The smok- 
ers pay him. 

16707. Oo they pay for permission to come in^? — For 
permission to come in to stop there. 

16708. Does he make a present of the smoking mixture ? 
— 1 think he does a roaring trade, 

16709. Do you know whether there has ever been an 
attempt to prosecute the owners of these dens ? — No. The 
authorities did not seem to know of the existence of these 
dens, 

16710. [Mr. Haridas Veharidas,)! believe youfoUow the 
Hindu religion P — Yes. 

16711. Is alcohol expressly prohibited by the Hindu 
religion P — I think it is. 

16712. If opium is stopped altogether except for medical 
purposes, do you not think that people will take to drinking 
alcohol P — Some people might take to drinking alcohol ; 
but I hardly believe that opium-eaters ■would immediately 
take to drink. 

16713. Would you like Hindus and Mahomedans to use 
alcohol more than opium p — No, certainly not ; it is worse 
than opium. 

16714. You would not like to stop the use of opium if 
the use of alcohol is to be increased P — I would like to stop 
opium in any form whether alcohol is stooped or not. I 
would like also to have drink stopped altogether. 

16715. Do I understand that you would like first to put a 
stop to the use of alcohol and then opium ? — I would like to 
stop ihem simultaneously. 

16716. [Mr. Fanshawe.) How many of these smokers that 
you siiw in the dens presented the emaciated appearance you 
have described . was it a large proportion of the total num- 
ber that you saw, or a smalt proportion ? — A large propor- 
tion, 

16717. I suppose in the morning only the people spe- 
cially addicted to the habit would be found in those shops ? 
-Yes. 

16718. Will you explain what you mean when you say that 
the habit of eating in excei-s is considered disgraceful : what 
do you mean by " disgraceful " P— They are called Aphi- 
mis. That is rather a term of contempt. 

16719. The people look on excessive opium-eating with con- 
tempt, that is what you mean by disgraceful P — Yes. 

16720. i^Sir James Lyall.) Are you a native of Umballa P — 
No. I was not born in Umballa, but I have lived here >for 
the la.-it 20 years. 

16721. Where is your original home P — I am an in- 
habitant of Palwal, in the Gurgaon district. 

16722. What are you by caste P — Yaish or Bania. 

16723. I think you have been one of the earliest Con- 
gress delegates from the Punjab p — fes. 

16724. Is it because there is a division of opinion, or 
what is the reason that the Congress has not taken up this 
question ? — The Congiess considered drink to be worse 
than opium, and therefore it was not thought necessary to 
take up this question particularly. 

16725. How did the idea of registering opium-smokers 
occur to you p — Some of the consumers came to me crying 
thinking I was going to give evidence, and they asked me 
not to stop their opium altogether. I thought, if opium 
were stopped altogether, it would be a hardship upon those 

• people who were addicted to it, and I thought they might 
be allowed indulgence in that direction to be given to them. 

16726. In the Punjab the Jats, Sikhs and the leading 
people in the rural part of the country are considerable 
opium-caters, are they not ?— Yes. They are. 

16727. They would think it a great disgrace to have to 
come in and apply to he registered as Jphimis would 
they not ?•— All of them do not take it in excess. My 

2a 
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remark applies only to those people wto take in excess. I 
would not apply the term to those men and women who 
take it in moderation. 

167^8. Would you register only those people who take it 
in excess, or would ycu rej;ister all moderate consumers : 
what kind of register was it you had in your mind ? — I 
had in my mind a register of persona who take it in excess. 

16729. What would you caU excess p — More than a grain. 

16730. There are very few consumers who do not take 
more than a grain. Would you make all those respectable 
ladies in the zenana and all the respectable Sikh gentle- 
men, and others who take more than a grain, apply to the 
Magistrate to be put on the register? — In the interests of 
those people themselves I think it is absolutely necessary. 
I think opium is deterioratiug the Sikh race. The jagirdars 
have deteriorated very much of late by the excessive use 
of opium and drink as well. They are idle people and have 
nothing to do. 'I'hey must waste their lives either in 
taking opium or drink. I know many rich families who 
have been jagirdars, but who have been ruined by drink. 

16731. You think it necessary that everybody who takes 
more than a grain should be registered ? — Yes. 

16732. Would not all these people think it a great dis- 
grace ? — I think they would, — at least the most respectable 
amongst them, 

16733. You have always posed as a friend of liberty, have 
you not — in the Punjab — you have taken rather a prominent 
position as a friend of liberty P — I cannot say so myself. 
I am an humble worker in the cause of my countrymen. 

16734. Do you not think it is a serious infringement of 
liberty not to allow a man to take more than a grain of 
opium without being registered by a Magistrate? — How- 
ever violent the remedy may be, the disease is also violent. 
It is to the interests of the Government, as well as lo the 
interests of the Sikhs, who are the warrior class. If they 
deteriorate in physical strength, it would be to their in- 
terests to keep them from utter ruin. 

16735. I suppose you know that in Sikh times the 
Sikh Chiefs and the men in the Sikh army were great 
drinkers of alcohol P— I think they used to indulge in 
liquor. 

16736. And you know, I presume, that the cultivation and 
sale of opium was free in the Sikh times P — I think it was. 

16737. Naturally, then, opium and drink were very cheap 
compared with what they are now ? — I should think so. 

16738. The Sikhs did not consider opium forbidden by 
their religion, nor did they apparently consider liquor for- 
bidden ? — It was proliibited all the same. 

16739. Liquor was p — Liquor was prohibited by their 
religion. 

16740. Opium was not prohibited p— Opium was not al- 
lowed by their religion. When smoking tobacco was prohi- 
bited by their religion, I hardly helieve that opium could 
have been allowed. Smoking tobacco was absolutely prohi- 
bited. 

16741. That was to draw a distlrction between them and 
the Mahomedans, I suppose? — Yes, that may be. 

16743. You talk of the habit of consuming opium and 
liquor increasing. Do you think it can ha,ve increased 
since the Sikh times, considering the free cultivation of 
opium and the cheapness of liquor in those days p — Unfor- 
tunately it is on tlie increase, 1 believe ; especially among 
these Sikhs, Jagirdars. 

16743. These Jagirdars are only to be found in the 
Umballa District P— I am speaking only of the Umballa 
District. 

.16744. (Chairman.) Can you at all say what number of 
opium sots you saw in these dens, which you visited with 
Mr. Evans P — I did not see a very large number. I saw 
about four or five men in each of those shops. 

16745. You saw about twenty men in all P — Yes. 

16746. What is the total population of Umballa City ?— 
Abont 26,000. 

16747. We have had considerable body of evidence put 
before us in the same sense in whicli you have spoken 
with reference to the evil effects of opium-smoking ; 



the difficulty has been to suggest a praxrticable means 
by which Governm ent can take action to check an ad- 
mitted evil without doing that which is vexatious and 
harassing. You have suggested in answer to Mr. Mowbray, 
as I understood, that a meeting of people for the purpose 
of opium-smoking might be declared an unlawful assembly,, 
what number would coustitute an unlawful assembly p — 
I think five. 

16748. If a meeting of only five people were declared an; 
unlawful assembly, would it not involve on the part of the- 
Government an infinite number of what may be called 
domiciliary visits in order to discover the presence of four of 
five people ? — VVhen these people come to know that it is a 
punishable offence to collect in that manner, these dens will 
hardly exist ; jind if they were to exist the number of police- 
men is sufficient. 

16749. Would not a number of visits which would be 
required to be paid to private houses on the part of the 
police be considerable ? — I do not think it would. 

16750. You have spoken of yourself as humble, but, I 
am sure, an earnest worker in the cause of liberty. You 
will agi-ee, will you not, that what you are proposing should 
be done involves interference on the part of the Govern- 
ment with personal habits. You will also agree, wiU you 
not, that no interference should be attempted specially by a 
Foreign Government unless it is quite assured tliat the 
action it takes will be supported by public opinion p-^1 think 
I would agree with that. 

16751. I think you will also agi-ee that there has been 
nothing before us to show that such action as you are re- 
commending will command universal and popular support ; 
you have given us your opinion to the best ot your ability, 
but you cannot show to "bat extent you will be backed 
by universal op fdon in India ?— I cannot speak of that, 

16752. (Mr. Wilson.) With reference to public opinion 
you confined your remarks to this loeality with which you 
are best acquainted P — I was only expressing the opinion 
of the place where I live. 

16753. You have not attempted to express an opinion for 
the whole of India ? — That would he preposterous on my 
part. 

16754. You are distinctly of opinion that the feeling of 
the people in this locality would warrant and justify some 
very stringent measures of restriction or prohibition? — 
That is a vary wide question. 1 must say the opium-eaters 
will uot like any restriction ; but as regards the sensible 
and respectable people, and specially the Mahomedans, 
they would like to put a stop to opium. 

16755. You say that when taken in small doses opium is 
not so injurious and perhaps in some cases beneficial ? — 
Yes. 

16756. I should like to know whether you aro referring- 
to the medical use or to the ordinary habitual use of small 
doses by persons who are in good health and who are not 
suiiering from any disease? — I was referring to whera 
the man is suffering from disease and lakes it for medicinal 
purposes. Then it is beneficial. When opium is taken in 
excess it is always injurious. When taken in small doses, 
it is sometimes not injurious, because I have not seen the 
marks of injury visible ou the faces of those people. Al- 
though it is poison and may have injurious effects I have 
not seen those injurious effects visible in all cases of persons 
who take it in small doses. Nevertheless, a man becomes a 
slave to his habit; and I say it must be injurious. If he 
has taken to the use of opium he cannot do any work 
without it. 

16757. (Maharaja of ^Barbhanga.) You have said 
that according to the Hindu religion the use of liquor is 
forbidden P — Yes. 

16758. When you say that do you mean by the Hindus 
the priestly classes of Brahmins, or do you mean that all 
classes of Hindus are forbidden to take liquor ? — I think 
all classes. 

16759. Are you quite sure upon that point P — That is my 
belief. 

_ 16760. Do you know that Rajputs are allowed to take 
liquor? — The Shastras are so very different and so many 
interpretations can be put upon the texts. Sometimes in 
some cases people are allowed to drink, while in other cases 
people are not allowed to drink. 



The witness withdrew. 



'Mr. IsHEi Pbasad K.noles called in and examined. 



Mr. Jshri 

Pratad 16761. {Mr. Fease.) I believe you are a Clerk of the 

UngUs. District Court of Umballa P— Yes. 



16762. How long have you resided there ? — More than- 
23 years. 
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1€763. Have you h^i any experience in other parts of the 
Punjab and North-Westeru Provinces ? — Yes. 

16P64. Of what classes of the population ?— All classes of 
people. 

16765. In what classes is opium-eating prevalent ? — 
Opitlm-eating is very prevalent amongst the lower classes, 
and to a certain extent amongst the higher, especially 
amongst the Hindu Jats. 

16766. What is your experience with regard to opium- 
smoking ? — Opium-smoking is very general amongst the low 
class Mahomedans. 

16767. {Sir James Zpall.) You mean the low class 
Mahomedans in towns ? — Yes. 

16768. {Mr. Pease.) Do they smoke in opium saloons or 
iu their own houses P — In houses. There are two shops in 
the bazaar where they smoke openly. 

16769. Those shops are not in connection with licensed 
shops, are they ? — No; there are no licensed shops. 

16770. Have you visited them ? — Yes. 

16771. What did you see P — I saw people smoking there. 
They came in one by one, and went away when they had 
done. There are not lots to be seen at one time. 

16772. How is the proprietor of the shop paid for the 
smoking?— He makes his living in preparing the Smok- 
ing stufi and some eatable things. 

16773. Do the people pay for the ciani« they smoke? — 
Yes. They do pay the proprietor of the shop. 

16774. Did you see any payments made? — Yes. 

16775. What is the efEeot of the consumption of opium ? 
— ^If opium is taken, even in moderate quantities, after 
five or ten years a man becomes incapable of doing his 
oidinary work until he gets his dose of opium. It affects 

- the thinking power of a man : he cannot properly under- 
stand his business. It is often taken for debauchery by 
young men, and ends by rendering them impotent. The 
same result ensues with nil who take it in considerable 
quantities. They lose energy, and so become untrust- 
worthy. 

16776 Is it considered any disgrace to cat opium ? — 
Opium-eating is looked upon as disgraceful ; opium smok- 
ing is more so, and in a short time an opium-smoker be- 
comes a mere skeleton. 

16777. Do you believe that the preparations of chandu 
and madak are allowed for sale? — There is ncC res- 
triction ; anybody can prepare it and use it. 

16778. You are aware that it is not lawful to sell chandu 
or nddak? — Nebody can sell it, but they can prepare and 
use it in their houses. Two or three men meet together at 
might time. 

16779. Your evidence is that you have seen it sold 
Have you seen money paid for chandu, and received by the 
fihop-keeper ? — Yes. At the same time he, gives them some- 
thing else, and he includes in that the charge for the 
chandu. 

16780. He gives the chandu for nothing, and charges for 
the sweetmeat, or whatever it is, extra ? — Yes. 

16781. Do you think that further measures for prohibi- 
tion are necessary ? — Yes. 

16783. Do you think that public opinion would support 
such measuresf — Yes. 

16783. Have you any suggestion yourself to make as 
to what those measures should be ? — It could only be done 
if opium cultivation is restricted. 

16784. You would restrict the cultivation of poppy. 
Would you allow license to be granted for sale as at pre- 
sent ?— Not in the present form ; only for sale for medical 
purpose. 

16785. (Mr. Mowbray) You have resided at Umballa 
for more than 23 years.'how oldare you?— I am 45 years 
•of age. 

16786. You have said that you have had some other ex- 
perience in other paits? — Yes. In the North- Western 
Provinces. I was at Farukhabad in the North- West Pro- 
Tinces. 

16787. You lived there for the first 22 years of your life ? 
—Yes. 

16788. With regard to these opiam places where you saw 
people smoking,- in your opinion was the money paid for 
the chandu P — Yes. The thing given besides, was not half 
ao much value as the money paid. 



16789. Have yon informed the police about these places ? Mr. Ishri 
— No. It is very difficult to prove. The shop-keeper and Prasad 
smoker would both deny it at once. Unglef. 

16790. You saw what took place, and in your opinion there 17 Jan. 1891. 
was a sale of chandu? — Yes ; in another way. 

16791. What we should call a colourable sale P — Yes. 

16792. You are an Officer of Government yourself ? — 
Yes. 

16793. Did ybu not think that it was your business to 
inform the police that you had seen what in your opinion 
was a colourable sale of chandu? — But where was I to get 
evidence for that P 

16794. I only put it to you whether it was not your busi- 
ness to inform the police of what appeared in your opinion 
to have been a breach of the law ?— Strictly it ought to be 
before the law. 

16795. I admit that a Magistrate might not take the 
same view of it, but in your view it was a colourable sale ? 
—Yes. 

16796. I suggest to you whether in your opinion, you as 
a person in the employ of Government, ought not to liave 
drawn the attention of the police to this, in order that the 
question might at any rate be tested in the Courts as to 
whetlier this thing could be stopped or not ? — If there had 
been clear proof of it I would have done it. The shop- 
keeper and smoker would speak against me, and it would 
be hard for me to establish it. They would bring a charge 
against me for making false complaints. 

16797. I think you will agree with me that all that 
proves the cxtrerae difficulty of bringing home this offence 
of selling chandu ? — If the officers were to mix with the 
natives there would be no difficulty, and very little evidence 
would be necessary on that score. 

16798. You are a person who does mix with the natives, 
and I should like to know why your evidence upon that 
point Would be of less value than that of any other official ? 
— I am merely a clerk. A Judge's position is quite differ- 
ent. His opinion and information and knowledge is far 
superior and more reliable than a mere clerk's. 

16799. Is that your general opinion about the value 
which we ourselves are to attach to the evidence you have 
just given us ? — But this is a different enquiry. 

16800. {Mr. Haridas Viharidas.) Are you a Hindu? 
— No. I am a Christian. 

16801. You have no objection to the use of alcohol ? — I 
take objection to it. 

16802. You also take objection to the use of opium ? — 
Yes. 

16803. Would you make any difference between the two 

— which is the more objectionable p— Both are evils. 

16804. Both are evils, but one mast be a greater evil 
than the other ?— Wrong is a wrong after all. In one case 
the evil consequences are near at hand, and in the other 
they are at a distance. 

16805. One causes violence and the other stupidity, — is 
that the difference? — If a man takes opium in moderate 
quantities, he will never stop it but increase it. The poor 
classes of people get only three or four annas a day. 
When they go to excess, they spend more than half their 
income on the drug, and the other half is insufficient to 
support their families. The women have to work also. 
They earn very little ; and want of food and clothing is a 
great temptation to the poor class of women to fall a prey 
to immoralities. In drinking the person himself directly 
commits wrong. 

16806. The cost of alcohol falls on the families, too, the 
same as opium ? — The man who drinks alcohol, himself 
commits wrong; but the opium-eater causes others to 
commit wrong, — that is, all his family, 

16807. You say that the man takes half of his income to 
purchase opium : the same remark would apply to alcohol, 
would it not p — Opium is generally taken by the lower 
classes of the people, and alcohol is taken by the richer and 
middle classes of people. On certain occasions they take it, 

— at marriages or deaths. 

16808. You make no difference between the two P — Both 
are evils. 

16809. You would not like to see a man give up opium 
and take to alcohol? — I wish all kinds of intoxicants to be 
prohibited. 

16810. If a man gives up opium he will require another 

stimulant, what would you say if he took to alcohol ? It 

is going from bad to worse. 
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16811. Would yon like that P- 
to be allowed. 



■I would not like alcoliol 



16812. If he is inclined to take some sort of stimulant, 

17 Jan. 1894. do you prefer that he should have opium to alcohol? — I 
would say that we should do away with both. 

16813. {Sir James Lyall.) , Will you tell us the first 
occasiiin when you went into an opium-smoking shop here? 
— Every evening or every second evening I jjo out into the 
bazaar and I mix with the poor classes of people. I goto 
their house-! and sit and tnlk with them. That is the 
opportunity I have of seeing the people. 

16814. Why do you do that, are you engaged in mission 
work at all? — I am not engaged in mission work. I am a 
Clerk of the District Court. 

16815. Have you been in the habit of going into these 
smoking houses ? — Everyday I go to the bazaar to make 
purchases, and I see the people. I see them accidentally. 

16816. You have seen them in- a long time ? — Yes. 

16817. Is there a cantonment in Umhalla? — Yes. 

16818. Do you think that there are other towns or villages 
in the Umhalla District where there is a smoking shop ? — 
I have had no occasion to go out to the villages. 

16819. What sort of people do you see in the shop ? — 
Carpet-makers, masons, carpenters, comb-makers, and 
others. 

16820. Are these people from the North-Western Provin- 
ces or from the Punjab ? — The comb-makers and carpenters 
and most of the carpet-miikers come from Umballa City. 
A few come from the North-Western Provinces. Tiie 
people from the North-Western Provinces brought in the 
habit of chandu and marfai-smoking. 

16821. (Mr. Wilson.) You have said that opium-eating is 
looked upon as disgraceful p — Yes. 

16822. We have had a number of witnesses who have said 
that it is not thought so disgraceful, and that they take it 
tliemselves and are not ashamed to say that they take it. 
AVill you tell us by what persons or by what classes of- 

The witness 



persons it is looked upon as disgraceful P — The higher and 
middle classes of people look upon it as disgraceful. Th» 
lower classes have no moral idea. 

16823. You think that the' respectable middle classes, 
merchants, traders, professional men, and so forth, regard it 
as disi;raoef ul ? — Yes, the poor classes of people are in a very 
dark state morally. 

16824 (Sir James Lyall.) In saying that the respeotabls 
middle and higher classes think the opium habit disgraceful, 
do you mean the esce-^sivo use of opium or the moderate 



use P — ^The people do not stop at the moderate use. It 
always turns into excessive use in a very short time. 

16825. While a man is taking it moderately, is that thought 
disgraceful?— Only one man out of a hundred would be able 
to keep up that moderation. 

16826. When you talk of the respectable middle classes, 
are you thinking of the respectable middle classes in towns 
or in the country generally P-— Both. 

16827. Do you consider these Jats, Sikhs and zemindars, 
the men who cultivate themselves in the villages, and who 
enlist in the army, the respectable middle classes, or do 
you consider them the lower classes? — The lower classes. 

16828. In the Punjab those people and the people below 
them form the great mass of the population P — Yes. 

16829. They form at least 90 per cent, of the population ? 
—Yes. 

16830. Those are the people who you say have no moral 
ideas, and do not consider it disgraceful ? — Yes. These 
people ought to be raised from their low standard of moral 
character. 

16831. We have to look to the general opinion of the 
country : have we not p — No, to the moral character and 
moral good. 

16832. Do you think we ought not to pay any attention 
to the opinion of the masses '' — We ou^ht to raise the people 
to good moral character. 

16833. By order ? — Not by order, but by proper means. 

withdrew. 



(Chairman.) It seems to me that yesterday we were 
in danger of drifting into a misunderstanding from a 
possible mistranslation of the vernacular into the English 



language. I think it would be as well to call Mr. Arjan 
Singh, our interpreter, to clear up the matter. He seems to 
be particularly competent in both languages. 



llr. Arjan 
Singh. 



Mr. Aejan Singh, recalled and further examined. 



16834. (Chairman) Will you look at the two proofs 
which were put in yesterday, one by Lalla Ram and the 
other by Jowala Singh p Our attention Wiis spociaUy directed 
yesterday to the expression " intoxicant " and " intoxica- 
tion " in the proofs of evidence put in by two or three of the 
witnesses who in other portions of their evidence have 
spoken favourably of the use of opium in moderate quanti- 
ties and under certain circumstances. I reminded the Com- 
mission yesterday that in its original use the En|.;lish word 
"intoxicant" implies that the article to which it is applied 
is necessarily harmful ; but when we speak of an article 
which has a stimulating power, but which is not neoessaiily 
harmful, then the term "stimulant" or "stimulating " is 
generally used. It appeared from the context that the 
translator of these proofs might possibly have been at fault 
in the use of the word to wliich I have referred in his 
rendering of the vernacular. I wish to ask the witness — - 
are you satisfied that the translatiim as originally made 
accurately represents the meaning, and if not, can you tell 
us what jou consider would be the more correut translation P 
—The woid " nasha" in Urdu conveys two different 
meanings : — 

(a) As applied to -a material or concrete object it 
denotes any article that creates even a temporary 
excitement in the human mind. Thus all sti- 
mulating and intoxicating drugs are included in 
it, not excluding tobacco-smoking either. 



(J) As applied to a mental condition the word " nasha " 
indicates the state brought about by intoxication. 
either amounting to, or bordering on, senseless- 
ness. As used in the statements put before the 
Commission, the very context shows that in the 
original it has been used as denoting a stimulat- 
ing object and not as one producing senseless- 
ness. In tliese cases the context shows that the 
meaning was not " intoxication " but rather 
" exhilaration." 

16835. (Mr. Pease.) Have yon satisfied yourself by 
reference to the original that that was the word used ? — I 
speak only of the word " nasha." 

16836. (Chairman^ What is the word you are dealing 
with?— I was under the iu'pression that the word used in 
the vei-nacular was " nasha." The explanation I have 
given has reference to that word. 

16S37. (Mr. Fanshawe.) In translating the -witnesses' own 
documents or printed statements the word " nasha" was put 
to them ? — I remember that the word read out yesterday and 
which we were discussing was " nasha." 

1G838. (Chairman.) If that was the word, you say that, 
looking at the context, the word " stimulant " would be 
more correct, and, as far as you know, express the meaning ^ 
—Yes. 



The witness withdrew. 



(Mr. Pease.) We might accept this as evidence 
smbject to Mr. Dane, or some one else, satisfying us that the 
word used in the originals was " nasha." 



(Mr. Dune.) At a later period I shall be able to 
produce the original abstracts of the witnesses. 



Adjourned to to-morrow at Lahore. 
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At the Town Hall, Lahore. 



rOETY-NINTH DAY. 

Thursday, 18th January 1894. 



PRESENT ; 



Thb Eioht Honoubabm LOKD BRASSEY, K.C.B. (Chaieman, pbesidino). 



Sib James-B. LTALt, G.C.I.B., K.C.S.I. 

„ William Eobekts, M.D. 
Me. E. 6. C. MowBEAT, M.P. 

» A. U. Fanshawb. 



Me Aethue Pease. 
„ Haeidas Vehamdas Desai. 
„ H. J. WusoN, M.P. 



Me. J. Pbescott Hewibt, CLE., Secretary/. 



SiTEGEON-CoLONEl Cleghoen, M.D., called in and examined. 



16839. {Chairman.) I believe you hold tie important ap- 
pointment of Inspector-General of Oivil Hospitals in the 
Punjab P — Yes. 

16840. You have come here to give evidence with special 
reference to the use of opium by the inhabitants of the 
city of Lucknow? — Yes, 

16841. The practice of taking opium is common at Luck- 
now ? — Yes, very common. 

16842. To what causes do you attribute the habit : do you 
consider it due to any political cause p — I think it is largely 
due to the immorality during the Nawabi regime affecting 
the inhabitants generally, and that as a rule it is now con- 
fined to the descendants of the people who lived during the 
JJawabi reign. It is practically unknown outside the city 
of Lucknow. 

16843. {Sir William Soberts.) Do you distinguish more 
than one class of opium-eaters ? — There are two classes of 
opium-eaters: those who take it in small or stimulant doses, 
and those who take sedative doses. 

16844. Would you compare those who use opium in large 
or sedative doses with dram drinkers or soakers among our- 
selves in England? — I have had very little experience of 
eicossive opium-eaters ; it is exceptional, and 1 have not 
met them in private practice or in dispensary practice. . 

16845. Not any cases of excess ? — Very few. 

16846. What results have you observed in cases of exces- 
sive use of opium ? — In the few cases that I have seen I 
observed listlessness ; practically they are useless for all 
the purposes of ordinary life when the drug is taken in 
excess. But I have seen very few cases in Lucknow. 

16847. The persons you have seen have been drowsy ?— 
Drowsy and listless. 

16848. Were they also very emaciated P — No, certainly not. 
We have been taught to believe that the habitual use of opium 
is a demoralizing vice, leading to mental and physical 
deterioration— the cases of excess have been held up as 
typical of the use of opium in all its forms. The moderate 
use of opium and its beneficial results will come as 
a revelation to the people of England, and must modify 
their views on the subject, in the same way as a personal 
acquaintance with opium-eaters in India has changed the 
opinions of medical officers and others who have long 
resided in this country. 

16849. How would you describe the beneficial results of 
eating opium in moderation P — I am speakinjf of my experi- 
ence of opium-eaters in Lucknow, where there is a great deal 
of syphilis and chronic rheumatism. People take it chiefly 
on that account in the first instance. Its moderate use 
in other cases is not followed by any visible effects what- 
ever. It is impossible for any one to decide that a man 
takes opium in moderation. You may be in the city of 
Lucknow as I have been every day and become intimately 
acquainted with the people, and you could not possibly tell 
that they were opium-eaters. I fancy that about 50 or 
75 per cent, of the inhabitants of Lucknow take opium. 

16860. You are speaking of the adult male population P— 
Tes, and a large number of children get it in infancy. 

16851. Has the use of opium in children come under your 
persoal observation P — Prom my own personal observation 
I can nsay that it is a common practice in Lucknow. 



16852. How is it given ? — In small doses, in the solid 
form. The parents take it, and the father, gives a little 
to the child to keep it quiet. 

16853. I presume that th ey are so accustomed to the use of 
opium as a domestic remedy that they are able to avoid 
accidents ?— Yes ; but there are accidents occasionally. 
Naturally they do take place with children, 

16854. Do yon think that the practice of giving opium in 
this way to children is a good one P — It is not one J would 
advise. But, looking at it in another way, if opium is 
followed by such disastrous results you would expect that 
none of these children would come to maturity, but the fact 
is thev only die from poisonous doses of opium, not from 
the bad effects of it. 

16855. Do you think those accidents are numerous P — ^I have 
seen a few cases at the dispensaries, and I would conclude 
that there are a considerably larger number of cases that 
do not come to the dispensaries, 

16856. Do you mean fatal cases P — Cases of opium poison- 
ing. By the use of remedies they have recovered. They 
have taken them to the dispensaries. 

16857. Is it your impression that there are many fatalities 
from this practice? — 1 should fancy there are a few, neces- 
sarily, for the practice is so common. There must be some 
fatal cases amongst children. 

10858. And speaking broadly, the practice is not generally 
deleterious to the children ? — Apparently not, by the results. 

16859. According to your account, I think yon said that 
opium was the commonest domestic remedy in this part of 
India? — In the North-West Provinces and Oudh. 

16860. In the Punjab P — I have very little medical 
acquaintance with the Punjab. 

16861. In Lucknow and the neighbourhood opium is the 
common domestic remedy ? — They take it for almost every 
thing — rheumatism, diarrhoea, dysentery, bronchitis, 
syphilitic complaints, and all siirilar complaints. It is 
a common thing, and that is very often the commence- 
ment uf the habit. 

16862. {Mr. TFj/som.) Would you describe opium, used in 
the way you have been speaking of, as a remedy or an 
anodyne P— Not as an anodyne — a stimulant purely, in the 
same way as you take a cup of tea in the morning, or a 
cigarette. 

16863. You have spoken of it as being in common use by 
the people as a remedy P — For these chronic complaints. 

16864. I want to know whether you consider they take it 
as a remedy or as an anodyne P — Not as an anodyne. It 
has no apparent anodyne effects in the doses they take it. 
These are the people who attend at the dispensaries, and 
whom I see daily. 

16865. {Sir William Boherts.) Do you inean by anodyne 
narcotic or hypnotic effects ? — Hypnotic. 

{Sir William Soberts.) I think there is a little 
confusion : anodyne means really pain sedative. 
{Mr. Wilson.) In that sense I alluded to it. 

16866. {Sir William HoherU.) You do not mean it in 
that sense : do you mean as a narcotic P— Simply for tbe 
relief of uneasiness. 
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Surga.-Col. 16867. {Mr. Wilson.) Will you explain a little more fully 
Cleglwrn, what jou mean by the K^wabi regime P — Uuder Kative 
M.D. Government. 

18 Jnn. 1891. 16868. How has that produced ths common practice in 
• Lncknow ? — Because the court was immoral, and thiit im- 
morality tended to spread all through the city of Lucknow. 
It attracted to Lucknow adventurers and the scum of 
India. These people were immoral and vicious, and took 
opium as a part of that immorality — probably in those days 
iu excessive doses. For this immoral excess opium was 
taken in small doses, to allay local irritation and to stop 
discharges. I have no doubt they took it then. Lucknow 
is a well-known city now for immorality in all its forms. 

16869. Do you class alcohol, tobacco and tea together as 
producing functional disorder and organic disease ? — No. 
Alcohol as producing organic disease and functional dis- 
order ; tobacco and tea producing functional disorders. 

16870. Tea ?— Functional disorders. 

16871. And you say that the use of opium in small doses 
does not produce any of those effects ? — Absolutely none, in 
small doses. 

16872. Win you explain what you mean by saying ; " We 
have been told by people that the habitual use of opium is 
demoralising " ? — Because I, in common with all English- 
men, were educated to believe that the habit of taking 
opium in any form was a vice. We were all educated to 
believe that the man who took opium was a vicious man in 
every way. We probably came to believe that from De 
Quincey's writings, from the writings in the medical papers 
of oases of excess, and from the papers sent home from 
China by missionaries and others regarding the excessive 
use of opium. We came to believe in these different ways 
that it was a vice ; and it is looked upon as a vice now. I 
am intimately acquainted with the natives, their habits and 
customs. It is not considered a vice by them in any way, and 
is not followed by the effects of a vicious habit — therefore 
it cannot be cdled a vice. I say that the taking of tea, 
tobacco and alcohol are greater vices than the moderate use 
of opium, because their uses are followed by much worse 
effects. I believed opium taking was a vice until I came 
out here and saw its effects. 

16873. May I ask you which of these four articles you use 
yourself P — 1 use alcohol and tobacco ; I have been obliged 
to give up tea. 

16874. And opium P — I never take opium. I have not 
come to that yet. I am coming to it. That will be last. 

16875. I think you know something about malarial 
fever ? — A very great deal. 

16876. Win you tell as what you think about opium as a 
prophylactic against malarial fever ?— I have never used it, 
or had experience of it, as a prophylactic against malarial 
fever. 

16877. You are probably aware that it has been described 
to this Commission as a great prophylactic ? — I have heard 
of it. 

16878. You do not concur in that ?— I have no experience 
of it as a prophylactic. My personal experience of opium is 
connected with Lucknow, ancj there I went into the 
matter. 

16879. It has not occurred to you, or been brouffht before 
you professionally, that it was a valuable prophylactic for 
malarial fever P — I have always used quinine. 

16880. Yoa have suffered yourself from malarial fever P — 
Yes. 

16881. And yon have not used opium ?— Because quinine 
is much better. Quinine stops it. 

16882. May I ask whether you sometimes prescribe a 
certain quantity of alcohol in some of its forms for daily 
dietetic use to some of your patients P — Yes, sometimes. 

16883. Have you ever done so with opium P — I have 
given opium regularly to some people. 

16884. For daily dietetic use P— For disease. 

16885. But you would not recommend nnybody in health 
to take it ?— No European in health to take it. In the same 
way I would not recommend a native to take alcohol. 
It they did take either, they would probably go to the bad. 
Opium is a stimulant for the east, and has been used 
by the classes who take opium for generations past, and it 
suits them. If thej took to alcohol, they would go to the 



bad completely, in the same way probably as a Euroi>eaa 
who took to opium would take it in excess. He knows 
nothing about it ; it is not suited to him. It seems to 
agree with these Eastern nations. 

16886. I was going to ask you whether you would regnrd 
it as somewhat a difference of race, or a difference of per- 
sonal habit or experience ? — I would not recommend it 
to either, because the lewei- hubits a man has got the 
better. I would not, as a medical man, recommend any 
one to take alcohol, even a European, or to take opium, 
or to take tea, or smoke, if he did not smoke before. 

16887. Now, you have compared the value of the testi- 
mony of medical officers and missionaries ? — Yes. 

16888. I tnke it that a medical officer's principal business 
is to see people when they are ill P — I am talking of my 
own personal experience. 

(Chairman.) That was not put before us in hi» evi- 
dence-in-chief. 

16889. {Mr. Wilson.) I will put it in another form for 
the sake of the notes. In your opinion, have medical 
officers in this country or missionaries the best opportuni- 
ties of forming an opinion as to the effect of the opium 
habit on the natives of India ? — Medical officers. 

16890. Will you tell us why p— For this reason : an 
Englishman's idea of a missionary's duties in this country 
is that he makes house to house visitation, with the object 
of converting the people. It is perfectly impossible that 
he can do so in this country : and he never does it. I was 
intimately acquainted with nearly the whole of the upper 
class population in Lucknow, and I was Superintendent of 
nine Dispensaries in the city of Lucknow, with an attendance 
of 200,000 patients. I visited one or more of these 
Dispensaries every day, and remained there for some time, 
seeing how they were working and asking the people 
questions. I became intimately acquainted with them. 
I was in the city once or twice every day of my life for the 
5^ years I was there ; and my opportunities were certainly 
greater than any missionary in Lucknow. The duties of 
a missionary in Lucknow as I saw them were teaching, 
preaching, and literary work. They knew very little about 
the habits and customs of the natives in the city of 
Lucknow. 

16891. With those onerous medical duties among sick 
people, you would not have a great deal of leisure ? — I said 
I was intimately acquainted with the upper classes of India. 
I often visited their houses. Without being sick, they 
often came to me, every week nearly. I got lots of in- 
formation from them about different things, and treated 
them. as friends. I was on friendly terms with them all. 

16892. Should I not be right in thinking that the mis- 
sionaries, speaking generally, have roore intercourse with 
the poorer classes than the rich ?.^No, not more than 
I would have, certainly. If they had more acquaintance 
with the citizens of Lucknow than I had, why was not 
their evidence called in Lucknow the other day p — There 
are no end of missionaries there. 

16893. {Hf>\ Fanshawe.) I would like to ask you one 
question. Yon say that only a few cases of excessive use 
have come under your personal observation p — Only a few 
cases. 

16894. But you are aware — arc you not — that among 
a class of Shia Mahomedans in Lucknow there is a 
tendency to excess in the use of opium : would that be 
within your experience ? — I have no doubt there was. 
There were a lot of people in Lucknow who never came out 
of their houses — upper classes. 

16895. Would it be in your general knowledge that the idle 
population of Lucknow are addicted to excess in the use of 
opium, as well as in other matters P- — In sensnal vices they 
are addicted to excess, but I have only seen a few cases of 
excessive consumption of opium in Lucknow. 

16896. I was referring to a matter of general knowledge, 
but perhaps you would rather not speak as to that ? — 
Except what I know myself I had rather not. 

16897. {Chairman.) May I ask you this, whether your 
testimony does not come very much to this, that the effects 
essentially depend upon the quantity taken p. — Upon the 
quantity taken. 

16898. That a moderate use may be innocuous and some- 
times beneficial, and an excessive use is undoubtedly harm- 
ful P— Yes. 



The witness withdrew. 
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16899. {Chairman^ Yon are workinff in this country I 
understand as a medical missionary ?— Yes. 

16900. And you are stationed at AmritsarP — Yes. 

16901. Yon do not come here, I apprehend, to enter into 
any minute details of this question P —Yes, I wish to he both 
a general witness and a medical witness on this subject. 

16902. You are aware that the main proposition which has 
been, placed before us for consideration is a proposal that the 
sale of opium in India should be prohibited, except for medi- 
cal purposes : I should be glad to hear your opinion in refer- 
ence to that proposal p— I should lilie to premise that I am 
a graduate in medicine and surgery of the University of 
Edinburgh. I have been working as a medical missiunary 
of the Church Missionary Society in the Punjab since 
1882, in charge of what is in some ways the largest 
medical mission in the world. It works in the city 
and district of Amritsar, and we also have patients 
from almost every other part of the Punjab. I am thus 
brought into most intimate connection with all classes of 
the community, men, women, aud children. I mix with them, 
I have a perfect knowledge of the vernaculars, and am 
therefore able to understand them, and undeistand them 
thoroughly, and I reach and touch their life in a way 
that the majority of Government officials, I should say, 
do not, because the people talk to me as a friend, and 
not as they would to an official. During the hist year, in 
the medical mission of which I have charge, there were 
88,961 visits registertd, and there were 2,255 operations 
performed. I quote that to show that I have ample 
opportunity for forming an opinion. My attention has 
been keenly directed to this opium controversy, and I have 
been observing and making enquiries for several years. I 
have come to the conclusion that there is a great difference 
between the question as it affects China, and the question 
as it afEects India. I have no personal knowledge what- 
ever of China, but the consensus of opinion from 
China is such that one cannot but accept the conclusion 
that opium is deleterious to the people of that country. 
With the opportunities I have had of forming an opinion 
concerning the portion of India in which I live, I am 
prepared to say that there is not the slightest parallel 
between China and India. It is absolutely wrong in point 
of fact to say that opium is working the ruin, harm, and 
mischief in this country that it is said to work in China. 
I myself am an abolitionist on purely moral grounds. I 
should like to see opium and many other things too put away. 
I should like to see the China opium trade stopped. As 
regards India, I am of opinion that abolition is absolutely 
impracticable. I do not think it is possible for any Govern- 
ment to abolish the opium habit ; and as long as the opium 
habit continues there will certainly be a supply, and I 
know of no means by which any Government could pre- 
vent the growth, the manufacture, and the transport and 
the use of such a drug as opium — that is to say, in the 
event of attempted abolition, I think we should have the 
opium traffic flus smuggling ; and from my knowledge of 
the people of this country, 1 am prepared to say that the 
attempt would be looked upon by the vast majority of them 
as an intolerable tyranny. The result would be a great 
increase in opium consumption, because there would be no 
(Government check, and it is impossible to force a moral 
measure against the moral or immoral sense of the people 
on whom it is to operate. The habit of using opium is a 
bad habit. Opium is no food ; opium is no work-producer, 
and opium has a gi-eat tendency to enslave a man. If it 
is used in moderate doses it acts first upon the alimentary 
canal in its whole length, causing dryness of the lips, tongue, 
throat, and gullet ; the secretions are diminished— the 
gastric juice is and so disjestion is, retarded ; appetite ceases; 
intestinal digestion is lessened, and constipation results. 
The blood pressure is slightly increased, the pupils contract, 
and a remarkable train of symptoms develop as regards 
the neiTOus system. First, we have the stage of stimu- 
lation,- the stage of very pleasant activity in which the 
ideas flow freely, and exhilaration, and a sense of well- 
being is felt. That is succeeded by a calm, and to that 
calm succeeds drowsiness and sleep. It is this stage of 
stimulation that the opium-enter wishes to produce aud to 
prolong. This stage of mental activity is best marked in 
those who are used to the drug. By a careful graduation 
of doses it is possible for an opium-eater to avoid the second 
or the narcotic stage, and to indefinitely prolong that of 
mental exhilaration. Iii large doses, of course, every stage 
is intensified, and the duration of the stimulant stage is 
very much shortened. Every secretion is checked, except 
that of the skin and that of the mammary glands. The 
opium-eater takes the drug in order to be brilliant, and it does 
produce, without doubt, activity and brilliancy ; but it puts 



nothing into a man that was not there before. As has Qiu^,^]e m.T>. 

been tersely remarked, if his talk has been of cows, nnder L_ ' 

the influence of opium he will dream of cows. As with all 18 Jan. 1894. 

stimulants and unnatural forms of excitement, there is a 

subsequent stage of nervous exhaustion and reaction. I 
call tlie habit a bad habit because taken in this way opium 
serves no good or useful end. But when I have said it is 
a bad habit 1 do not by any means wish to imply that it 
is of necessity the cause of the moral devastation or physi- 
cal destruction that it is often represented to be ; or that , 
merely because a habit is bad it is therefore a fit subject for 
Government interference. The consumption is very large 
indeed in this country. As far as my knowledge goes, I 
should say about 14 per cent, of hospital patients use it, 
and I think very few men indeed could he found in the 
Punjab, who have reached the age of 50, who are not 
using it in some form or other. It is used by all classes 
of the community, Hindus, Sikhs, Mahomedans, outcasts, 
low castes, no castes ; and it is also used by women. Its 
use in the form of smoking is exceedingly rare, indeed so 
very rare in our part of the country that it may be disre- 
garded. It is habitually eaten ; and it is eaten from a 
variety of causes, for example good fellowship, colds, various 
pains, epiphora, and 1 also believe that it is eaten by 
not an inconsiderable number for its supposed aphrodi- 
siaoal effects. The quantity taken is sometimes enor- 
mous: 180 grains is the highest dose in a day of which 
I have heard. The effects of this use of opium vary 
very greatly. In a certain proportion of cases the people 
begin to lose flesh and waste ; they become dyspeptic. But 
in another — and I am bound to say conscientiously, the 
great majcu'ity of oases — no such results appear. While it 
does not do any good, it does not appear to do the slightest 
harm. The people who use it are hale and hearty, fit for 
work and exposure, and the habit seems to interfere neither 
with their longevity nor their health ; aud this is the more 
remarkable thing to notice among hospital patients, because 
people come to us in hospital when they are sick, and if 
there were to be any especially weak point about them we 
should detect it. But while they come to us with their vari- 
ous diseases, plus this opium habit, we observe that the 
opium does not seem to have afl'eoted either their health or 
prospects of life. I have seen great numbers of people who 
have reached extreme old age after using it for many 
years — 30, 40, 45 years. I know old men now doing a 
good day's work who began the habit as lads, some in 
the days of the Maharaja Eanjit Singh, and I am bound 
to say honestly that they appear to me not a bit the wor^e. 
I know one instance of a man of 80 years of age who is 
reported actually to use 80 grains a day. The accounts one 
reads of the evil done to opium-eaters by the habit appear 
to me to be very greatly exaggerated indeed, and they can 
in no sense apply to the moderate uses of this drug. There 
are large numbers of moderate users. Possibly the Indian 
drug may be weaker than the medicinal opium. The latter 
ought to contain 10 per cent, of morphia. I am not in a 
position to state what the opium used in the Indian bazars 
contains, except this, that it is frequently used in the form 
of an extract, and that ought to be stronger than the crude 
drug would be. I am inclined to believe that the varying 
effects depend on the constitution of the person 
and upon the food-supply. One man may have an 
idiosyncracy which makes him more susceptible to 
the use of opium than another ; and a man may be poorly 
off as regards food, and therefore be much more depressed 
bv it than one who is in comfoitable circumstances, and 
has a guod supply of food. But it is very important I 
think to differentiate between the opium-eater and what 
I should call the opium sot ; and 1 fancy a good deal of 
misconception has existed because that distinction has not 
been made. While I consider the habit altogether bad on 
moral grounds in every case, I only consider it physically 
bad in a certain proportion of cases, aud in a very large 
proportion of cases with which I have to do I can refer 
to no harm at all that this drug produces. Unlike alcohol, 
which ruins every tissue and is the mother of almost endless 
diseases, opium causes no organic degeneration. It causes 
no disease that I know of, save this wasting to which I have 
referred in certain cases, and sometimes a very intractable 
form of diarrhoea, which may carry off advanced opium- 
eaters. More than that, in my experience, the opium habit 
complicates no diseases. Out of the very large oi«ration 
list to which I have referred, I cannot tell you of one in 
which the habit of opium-eating retarded recovery, or in 
any way whatever added to the operation mortality. Opium 
is I should like to say. in no sense whatever an anti- 
neriodio. It does not ward off attacks of makrial fever ; 
it in no way shortens such attacks when they do occur. I'he 
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Mr. B. city and district of Amritsar in wliieh I -work is notoriously 

Martyn Dialarinns, even in malarial India, and I have not observed 

Clark, 3I.D, that opium-eaters enjoyed any immnnity or suffered 

^„ - T any tlie less. Doubtless in cases of malarial fever it soothes 

_.'_ pain, aching of joints, and so forth, eases the malnise and 

general sense of -wretihedness which a person has, and to 

that extent it is useful ; but that it is in any case an 

ant'dote or sppoifio for malarial fevers, I have not been able 

to observe. In my experience the effects of opium-entinfj on 

the mental and inoral condition of people are also curious. In 

some instances I have noticed a decided deterioration when 

f opium-eating was commenced. The person seemed to 

become shifty and unieliable. But in the vast majority 

of oases I have seen absolutely no prejudicial effects upon 

the mental or moral character of the person. In fact, at 

this moment, one of the keenest inteUec Is in the Punjab 

that I know of, belongs to a man who was for many years 

an excessive opium-eater. He gave up the habit in a day, 

and now, though 78 years old, he can walk his 40 miles 

a day and his natural force is in no way diminished. 

Further, it is to be remembered opium is not used 
to facilitate the commission of any crime in this country. 
We have no cases of drugging with it for the purposes of 
robbery or other purposes of that sort. I know of no 
case in which it has been used as a lethal drug for homici- 
dal purposes ; and cases of suicide by it are in my 
experience and range of knowledge, rare. When it is 
used for suicide ia the Punjab it is generally mixed 
with oil, because that is supposed to hinder the action 
of any remedial agent that might be given. Acci- 
dents from overdose or careless use of opium cannot be 
very common, for in 13 years of life in the Punjab I have 
only seen one such case myself, and tliat was a case in 
which a dispenser had by mistal<e put a double quantity 
of opium into a mixture. In opium-growing districts I 
believe the proportion of poisonings are far more common 
than here, Kot only is opium not used to facilitate the 
commission of crime, but opium itself causes no crime, 
except perhaps petty theft to gratify the longing. There is 
no such thing as a murderous opium maniac, or a man under 
its influence assaulting people, or in any other way making 
himself obnoxious to the world at large ; and there is simply 
no comparison between what has been called an " opium 
den " and a gin shop at home. 

I have never noticed the train of moral evils that are 
referred to, as a result of tlie opium habit, by a certain 
section of people, such as neglect of home, of children, of 
business, ruin of families, and so forth. I believe pracii- 
cally such things are simply unknown in the Punjab. 
After the most careful enquiry, I have been only able 
to hear of one case in which a man had brought his 
family to ruin through the torpor induced by excessive 
quantities of opium. You can have no set of peasantry 
hardier and thriftier and more careful than our Punjab 
peasants ; so thrifty are they tliat they even sell the droppings 
of their cattle, and yetamongst this cl.iss you will find an 
immense number of opium-eaters. They are very frequently 
beggared by their marriage customs and so forlh, but 
never by opium. Opium forms part of no religious rite 
or ceremony, as far as I linow, neither has it any very 
pronounced part in social life in this part of India. 

In other parts of India it is used. I believe, as a 
sort of cement between rival clans, if they wish to make 
peace, and also as a bond of personal friendship ; but here 
every man takes his own pill of the drug; and may give 
a friend .inother without any special sanctity or sij/nificance 
being attached to that act of his. The fact that a man tates 
moderate doses of opium does not of necessity imply that he 
forms the opium habit. The quantity is not invariably 
increased, by those who use the dru'_' and in quite a number 
of cases which I have seen the habit has been given up 
without that terrible struggle wliich in other cases one 
does notice. I have spoken to many people about the suhject 
and about the action proposed for t^liis Commission. Some 
wanted the drug stopped on the ground that its use was to 
them an expensive, luxury ; others desii'ed to be cured 
of it because they found it did them harm ; while 
others were perfectly happy as they weie, and thought 
that Government might as well leave them alone. Abso- 
lutely none approved of the universal prohiliitiou of the 
drug, and all bitterly resented the very idea of any fresh 
taxation being imposed upon them. As regards the use 
of opium for children it is very commonly given in this 
part of the country, and I am bound to say, as far as my 
experience goes, it is a lliing pernicious. In olden times 
it was a very favourite vehicle for infanticide, and to this 
day I fancy it may still so be used. More often it is sup- 
posed to stiensthen the child against cold, but the real 
fact of the matter is it is given to keep the child quiet. It 
is besmeared on to the tongue, or it is put on to the palate, 



or a little is inserted under the tongue, or not infrequpntlj 
it isput upon the nipples of the mother, and so the child 
imbibes it. It is also put under the finger nail, and the 
finger is put into the child's mouth to suck. In every case, 
although it may not kill the child, it certainly hinders its 
devehipment, and is a thing pernicious for the child. I 
know nothing more wot'ful in life than to see an opium 
baby, a poor shrivelled little thing, with its face in wrin- 
kles, and a curious old mannish expression about it, horri- 
bly qniet, and wasting almost before your eyes. I am 
ot opinion that in this matter India is not so very much 
worse than our own country, if at all, for an enormous 
number of children at home are soothed with opium in 
the same way. There is a great variety of soothing syrups 
and teething powders, and so forth, in the market and 
these are very largely used, especially among the loner 
classes at home. So that in forming an estimate of the 
use of opium in India one must not take the fact that it 
is given to children here as a thin;.' in itself condemnatory — 
as an evidence of profound moral perversion. Very largely 
indeed the thing prevails and may be seen in practice at 
home, and I have not infrequently thus seen the effects of 
opium on children there. The conclnsions I have come to 
are — considering the customs of this country, prohibition 
would form an interference with liberty which is not at 
all warranted by any facts that exis here, and I think 
it would be a calamity, yea, adownrightcalamitv, if Govern- 
ment control of this traffic were to be removed. The re- 
sults would be deplorable. It would certainly mean smug- 
gling and unrestricted use, and it might very possibly mean 
resort to stimulants of other and more terrible forms. The 
tree policy appears to nie to he this, — that the traffic should 
be regulated with the steady view to discouragement, not 
encouragement ; and in order that there might be effective 
disrouragement I should advocate the importance of moral 
training on the subject by all means in the power of our 
Government. I should like finally to add, as a Missionary, 
that opium in this country is absolutely no hindrance what- 
ever to missionary work. 

[Chairman.) The statement you have made of 
your views is so complete and exhaustive, that for my 
part I do not think it necessary to put any questions to 
you with the view to elucidate what are your views. For 
mv own satisfaction, I can only promise that I for one 
shall give the most careful consideration to what you have 
put before us. 

16903. [Mr. Pease.) Have you had any experience of 
the smoking of opium ? — None whatever. 

16804. You are aware that that is the practice in China 
and not the practice in India : are you aware that the 
Anti-Opium Society has always drawn a marked distinction 
between the practice of smoking in China and the practice 
of eating in India? — I did not know that, but I am very 
glad to hear it, because there is a radical difference. 

16905. What is your practice in the hospital with regard 
to those who have been in the habit of taking opium before 
they come into hospital P— If they wish to break off the 
habit do you mean ? 

16906. No. If they have been in the habit of taking 
opium regularly, do you allow them to continue it after 
they come into hospital? — Yes. If I happen to be giving 
opium myself I say : " You had better discontinue your 
dose, as I am going to gite it to you from a medical point 
of view, and yon might have an overdose." I enquire 
carefully if a person uses opium before I give him opium. 

169G7. In case he is in the practice of taking opium, yon 
have largely to increase your dose, if you wish to produce 
the effect you would produce on a non-consumer ? — I think 
so, slightly, not of necessity very largely in such a ease. 
I give it hypodermioally, and there it acts, I think, in a 
much more satisfactory way than it would if I give it by 
mouth. 

16908. You speak of Government exercising their influfence 
to reduce the consumption of opium : have you any way by 
which you could suggest that the ijovernnient could tal<e 
action in that matter ? — 1 think it might form a part of 
moral training in all our schools and colleges to teach men 
to be men, and not to be enslaved by any habit or anything. 

16909. What is your view as regards the present facilities 
for obtaining opium: do you think they should be reduc- 
ed?— 1 think the facilities are not so extensive as to 
requiie reducing. In this pari of the country a man has 
really to look about for an opium shop, and to pnt himself 
to some little trouble to got it. I do not know how it may 
be in other parts of India. 

16910. (Mr. Wilson.) Are you acquainted with Bni-ma at 

all.-'— iNot atall. 
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1691L Are yon awarp that in Burma opium is proliibited 
to tlie Burmese P — I have heard kg. 

16912. But that an arrangement exists whereby those 
■persons who Imve become thoroughly habituated to it are 
rejtistered, bo that they can continue to obtain it P — I have 
not beard it. 

16913. You mentioned that you have conversed with 
■people about universal pi-ohibition, and not knowing the 
nystem in Hurma of course you did not suggest to them 
that such an arrangement would be possible in this coun- 
try P — Of course I use universal with the idea of the part 
of the country in which I am, I can give no information 
about any other part of India. 

16914. The point I want to put to yon is this, that pos- 
sibly those persons might have had a different opinion if you 
had not used the term " universal prohibition "P — Posaioly. 

16915. Are you awaie that no one has proposed universal, 
prohibition P — I use the words iiniversal prohibition in the 
sense of a total prohibit ion of the drug as now used, a rever- 
sal of the present order of things. 

16916. Are yon aware that no one has proposed that P — I 
rather thought that that was what was wished for. 

16917. {Chairman.) Prohibition except for medical use P — 
I have excluded medical use in all I have said. That is to 
be understood to stand aside altogether. I merely use the 
term prohibition in the sense of prohibition for ordinary 
consumption. 

Ifi918. Will you tell me what parts of India yon have 
had experience ofP — The Punjab — more particularly the 
central Punjab. 

16919. You speak of the people of India, and you really 
mean the Punjab P — Did I use the phrase "people of 
India " P 

16920. You spoke of the people of this country P— Mani- 
festly I speak of that portion of the country in which I am- 
I have no authority to speak for any part of India with 
which I am not acquainted. 

16921. I think when you were in England a. while ago 
Tou had some conversation with Dr. Maxwell on this sub- 
ject P— I bad. 

16922. Did you give him two instances of very sad results 
from the use of opium P — I do not think so. I told bim of 
two native Christi«ns, amongst the best Christians I have 
known, and they were hoth opium-eaters, and to that extent 
1 think it was sad. One of them did die from the results of 
the habit, and that was of course sadder. The other is still 
alive and happy. 

16923. Does he not suffer P— He has abandoned the habit, 
because as a Christian he felt he ought to, and he did. 

16924. Did he f«el it was doing him any harm P — I do 
not think he felt it was doing him any harm. He felt it 
was not a worthy thing lor a Christian, and he abandoned it. 
. 16925. (Mr. Mowhray.) You do not make it any condition 
of belonging to the Christian Church that they should 
abjure opium, do you P -Not in India. I believe it is so 
made in *^hina, but certainly not in India, as far as my 
knowledge goes. 

16926. [Mr, Haridan Veharidas). You said as a medi- 
cal man that the evils of opium-eating have been greatly 
overstated: would you also in the same manner say tnat 
the advantages of the use of opium have been greatly over- 
jtated ?— When I said the evils of opium-eating have been 
greatly overstated, I meant that the views and publications. 



and HO forth, urged in certain periodicals are I think, 
distinctly exaggerated. 

16927. You said that the evils of opium-eating have been 
greatly overstated : in the same manner do you think that 
the advantages of opium-eating have been greatly over- 
stated P — 1 really can claim no advantage for it myself. 
I do not know what advantages have been claimed for it. I 
do know a great many evil results have been attributed to 
it that are not correct. 

16928. Was that in the evidence we have had placed before 
the Commission P—1 purposely read none of the evidence 
that I might be able to tell what I felt without being 
guided by anybody in the matter. 

16929. Not guided, but overstated, overstated not by you 
but by others?— I have read absolutely none of the evidence 
because I knew I was going to be a witness. 

16930. You do not know of any advantages that have been 
claimed for it p — 1 know of no advantages one can claim 
for the habit. I have seen a great many statements of 
the harm it is said to do which I think are worse than 
exaggerations — they are simply false. 

16931. {8ir James Ly all.) You said you felt compelled 
from reports you had read to believe that the Opium ha bitwas 
extremely deleterious in China : what reports were these ? — 
There is a universal concensus of Missionaries of every 
Society, of every type of mind, and working in every part of 
China; there are .Medical Missionaries, Lady Mission- 
aries, Lay Missionaries, and Ordained Missionaries, and the 
universal testimony is that it ruins the Chinese, body, soul, 
and spirit. 

16932. You have not seen any reports of the Roman 
Catholic Missionaries in which they gave evidence to the 
same efifect P — No, I have not seen any of the Romanist 
reports. 

16933. Have you ever read any of the Consular reports ? — 
I have read extracts. I do not know how far the context 
would bear them out. For instance, in the publications of 
the Anti-Opium Society, I have read the statement of Sir 
Tiiomas Wade, and so forth. 

16934. You have not read the Consular reports ? — Just 
those portions of the reports that came in in the publica- 
tion specified. I have not read a report in its entirety. 

16935. You say that you are bound to consider that the 
reports you have seen about India are exaggerated ; don't 
you think that the Missionary reports from China may be 
also exaggerated P — I do not think so, for this reason — 
firstly, the smoking of a drug is bound to be a very much 
more deadly thing than the eating of it; secondly, the re- 
ports are so thoroughly at one in all places and with all 
classes of men. 

16936. All classes of Missionaries P — All classes of Mission- 
aiies. I am bound to believe that things ai-e as they say, 
and I am perfectly clear in my own mind that in China it 
is the most terrible hindrance to the spread of the Gospel 
and the civilization of that country, and really works moral 
havoc- 

16937. Are you aware that in Burma the' Government 
officials were in general strongly disposed to advocate the 
prohibition of the use of opium by Burmese P — Yes. 

16938. But these same officials also reported that, so far 
as they could see, the Chinese population of Burma did 
not suffer materially from the habit of smoking opium, 
except in a few very rare eases P — I was not aware that 
they had reported that about China. 
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The witness withdrew. 



Colonel D. M. Stbong 

16939. {Chairman.) You are in command of the 10th 
Bengal Lancers ? — Yes. 

16940. What is the strength of the regimentP — Six hun- 
dred and twenty-five. 

16941. And of these how many are Sikhs ? — Two hundred 
and forty. 

16942. How many of these Sikhs take opium periodi- 
cally P — Thirty take it periodically. 

16943. And how many in moderation ?— Eight or nine 
habitually in moderation. 

16944. Have you any Dogras or Mahomedan.-! in your 
regiment ? — Yes, 2 ti'oops of Dogras and 3 troops of iVIahom- 
edans. 



called in and examined. 

16945. What is the practice of Dogras and Maliomedans 
with reference to opium P — They only revert to it as a 
medicine. 

16946. Of the men under your command are any prone 
to use it in excess p — N'o, I have never known of a case 
being brought before me. 

16947. Speaking generally, in your regiment has the 
use of opium ever been known to be productive of injuriouR 
results P — I have never noticed any injurious result from 
the use of opium. 

16948. What do you say, speaking generally as one who 
has been many years in India, as to the moderate use of 
opium? — 1< h;uld say it is beneficial, and that any inter- 
ference with, would be unwise, most unpopular with th© 
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men, and very likely to cause serious discontent in the 
army. 

16949. (Mr. Pease.) I should like to have au explana- 
tion of the word " periodically " : what does it mean ? — Oc- 
casionally. 

16950. It does not refer specially to the winter season : 
wa were told before that with Sikh regiments it was com- 
mon to take opium 2 months in winter and to abstain from 
it the other 10 months of the year : 1 do not know if that 
is the practice you refer to P — They often revert to it in 
cold weather to keep off the cold. This is the result of 
enquiries that I made in my regiment : it might be differ- 
ent in other regiments. 

16951. Those that take it periodically are those who take 
It for semi-medioal use, as a prevcDtive from the effects of 
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cold P— Yes, or if they were fatigued or feeling uncomfort- 
able. 

16932. There are only 8 or 9 who take it all the year 

round ? — Yes. 

16953. Do you know what quantity those 8 or 9 take ? — 
I was told about 1 to 2 grains at a time. 

16954. (Mr. Wilson.). Do I understand that the word 
" oci-asionally " would better express your meaning than the 
word " periodically "? — What I meant by "periodically " or 
" occasionally" was that they did not take it regularly every 
day, that they took it if they wanted it. 

16955 . By " periodically " you did not mean that they 
took it at certain stated periods, but occasionally ? — No, as 
a kind of luxury. 



The witness withdrew. 



Suegeon-Captain W. H. E. Woodbight called In and examined. 



16956. (Chairman.) Yon are the Medical Officer ot the re- 
giment of which Colonel Strong is in command ? — Yes. 

16957. Can you give us any medical partfculnrs with 
reference to the'tose of opium in your regiment ? — Opium is 
used in the regiment by the 3 Sikh troops— -strength 
240 — 60 or 70 of whom, I believe, take it occasionally, 7 or 
8 take it continually day after daj' ; but no case has ever 
come to my knowledsre of any having taken it in excess. 
With regard to the other men, the Mahomedans and Dosiras 
take it occasionally as a medicine for dysentery ^nd bowel 
complaints generally, and for luuj; and malarial affections. 

16958. Will you give us any particulars as to the average 
daily consumption and the effects pruduced? — The average 
daily consumption per man, as far as I can di.^cover, is 
about 2 grains, but of course there are exceptions ta thi-;, 
and one man lately confessed to me to eating 6 pies" worth 
of opium daily. 

16959. How many grains would tliat he?— There are two 
kinds of opium for sale in the bazar, pure and impure. I 
sent about 3 days ago and bought 6 pies' worth of each 
kind, and carefully weighed them both — the pure opium I 
found to be 12 grains in weight, the impure; grains 16. The 
sowar who told luehe took six pies, worth of opium was a 
splendid specimen of Sikh. He was healthy and appeared 
no worse for the amount of opium he was eating. 

16960. What is the result of your general experience on 
this question ? — I have never known anj harm come from 
it in my experience. So far as my experience goes, I have 
never seen a case where the use of opium hcis been productive 
of injurious results, eitherphysieally or morally, either in this 
regiment or in any of the O'hers I have served in, but just 
t)je reverse, and there is no doubt in my mind that 0|iium 
is a great boon to those natives who are run down with 
malarial fever and dysentery. 

16961. What other reeriment.f have you served inP — The 
1st Punjab Cavalry, the 18th Bengal Lancers,, and. for a 
month in the 14th Siljhs. 

16962., How many years ? — This is my 7th year now. 

16963. (Sir William Boherts.) I inesurae that you would 
not at all suggest that the soldiers who took opium were in 
any way better than those who did not, take opium P' — No, 
I sh ould not. 

16964. Have you had any experience outside your u:ilitary 
experience P— I am at present Civil Surgeon of Jhelum, 
and Superintendent of the Jail there. I have beenin charge 
now for thp last mouth ^nd-a-lialf only. 



16965. You have had no extensive experienee except in 

Mililary service? — That is all. 

16966. You have had seven years ? — This is my seventh 
year of service. 

16967. As medical officerof these regiments, have you ever 
in your experience observed any ill-effect from the use of 
opium among soldiers ?— 1 have never known a case in my 
experience. 

16968. I should think that the consumption of opium 
is extremely moderate amongst soldiers ? — Vary moderate 
imdeed. 

16969. Two, three, or four grains a day ?— As far as I 
can say about 2 grains. 

16970. Then yon only know quite exceptional examples 
where this larger amount of 12 grains was taken ? — Yes. 

16971. Only one example ?— There are 2 or 3 cases I believe 
in my regiment, but only one came under my notice. 

16972. I presume ypu consider those individuals persons 
with a very high tolerance of opium ?— Yes, they began as 
children to take it, and they have gone on taking it. Thev 
find no ill-effects, and they find themselves brighter and 
better in every way after they take it. 

16973. (Mr. Pease.) Have you ever had any opportunity 
of observing the effect on these men from their, not being 
able to obtain opium ?— No. 

16974. {Mr. Wilson.), Have you been on active service 
with any of these troops?— I have. 

16975. Is there any pai'ticnlar system with regard to opium 
on service ? — No case ever came undejs my experience whera 
opium was issued, to troops ou active service-. 

169?'6. {Mr. Fanshawe) Would you kindly tell us what the 
causes are which have led to the occasional Use to which yon 
have ref arrad ?— The men tell me that they take it when they 
get occasional attacks of diarrhoea, dysentery, and for asthmav 
Jung affections, and malarial (ever. When they get the-cold 
stage of malarial fever they say it is an excellent drug.. 

16977. Has it come within your experience thatopinm fs 
taken in connection with hard work in order to enafe men 
to undergo fatigue ? — The men whom I have enquired from 
have told me that it is, that it enables them- to undergo 
fatigue very well. 

16978. That would be one of the reasons for the occasional 
use to which you have referred ?— Yes. 



The witness withdrew. 
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16979. {Sir James Lyall.) You 
in the 10th Bengal lancers P— Yes. 

16980. What is your religion P — I am a Mahomadan. 

16981. What is your opinion upon the opium habit H — I 
have bean in tha army for 34 years and hava not seen any- 
body injured by the habit of opium. 

16982. In those who take small doses'?— Whether they 
take it in large qAiantJties or small qua^ititifls, 2, grains 
or 1 grain. 

16983. That is the amount thay usually take P— That is 
tie amount, they usually take.. 



16984. Whan is it taken — on any particular occa»ion p.^ 
Generally thay use it after they are 40 years; of ag», but 
they use, it akoj. on other occasions,, such as for :fatigue. 

16985. Do you mean men frequently take to the habit 
habitually after 40 years, of age,, and before 40- years take 
it occasionally when they are tired or when they are cold P — ; 
There are persons who take it after 40 years' of age, and 
there are other persona who take it in- eariy lifie on uooonnt 
of dysentery and other diseases. 

169:86., To what extent is it used in the villages as a< medi-, 
cine P — They give it to children fron* 1|, ye^is- to,. 4 yeiiw 
of age in sm^U quantities. 
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_ 16987. Do you take it yourself ocoasioufdly P— I am muoh 
given to hunting, and the Sikhs who accompany me fre- 
quently take a supply of (ipium with them, and 1 have coca- 
sionally taken small quantities from them and used it with 



16988. That is, you were able to go on the whole day ? — 

Yes. 

16989. How do you think tlae habit of takin^r opium 
compares with the habit of taking alcohol P— I think the 
babit of taking opium is better than that of taking alcohol. 

16990. Do you think that opium-eaters can break off the 
habit ? — If they wish they can break it off. 

16991. Do they often break it off P — They generally break 
it off. Tbey take to it in winter, and give it up generally 
in summer. 

16992. Are you speaking of the regiment now or gener- 
ally P — 1 am speaking generally of people of my own class. 

16993. Where is your home ? — In the Jhelum district. 

16994. It is commonly used there among tlip MarwarisP 
—It is not much used there, as muoh is not grown there. 

16995. Ib it the custom there at all, in that part of tlie 
country, to use it in tlje winter, and not use it in the 
summer ? — It is not the custom there. All people do 
not take to the habit in winter and five it up in summer. 
Persons who are suffering from coughs and colds take 
it in winter. 

16996. What is yonr opinion on the subject of the pro- 
posals to prohibit the use of opium ? — I think it would 
involve great loss for India. 

16997. What kind of lo^o ?— First of all the Government 
would lose its revenue, several lakhs or more, I do not 
know what amount. Seonniily, cultivators would suffer, as 
there is some land in which no other crop can be grown. 

16998. Any other loss P— No other loss I can think of. 

16999. Is it used as a domestic medicine by people in 
the Punjab ?— It enters into many prescriptions. 

17000. Do country people keep it in their houses as a 
medicine P — The women keep from two to four pice wortli of 
opium for the sake of their children. 

17001. What is your tribe P— Ghakhar. 

17002. (Mr. Faiishawe.) Has your 34 years' service been 
continuously in the same regiment ? — 1 first served in 
another regiment, but I have been serving in my present 
regiment since 1864. 

The witness 



17003. {Mr. Haridas Viharidat.) As you are a Maho- Stsaldar- 
medan, may I ask whether alcohol is prohibited in jOur Major Khan 
religion P— It is prohibited. Bahadur 

17004. Is opium expressly prohibited in your religion P— .:5 

It is prohibited if used for luxurious purposes. ig j^n. 1694. 

17005. For improper purposes P— Yes, but it is Mot pro- 
hibited if taken for medical purposes. 

17006. {Mr. Wilson.) At what nge do the Sikh recruits 
usually come to the regiment P— Between 15 and 25 years 
of age. 

17007. Are they opium-eaters when they come, or do 
they acquire the habit after they have joined the regi- 
ment ?— They take to it subsequently, when they have some 
necessity for it, but they are not iu the habit of using it 
when they come to the regiment. 

170C8. Are those Sikhs who take opium better Soldiers 
than those who do notP — Those persons who tak ■ opium 
are more active and less inclined to laziness than those who 
do not take it. 

17009. Then you think it better for soldiers to take 
opium than not to take it? — It does harm when taken in 
large quantities, but it does good when taken in small 
quantities. 

17010. You said that there was some land on which Uo 
other crop would grow : why will no other crop grow on 
that land p — It is barren land where manure is used, and 
without manure, it would not bring forth any crop. 

17011. Brackish land P— Brackish land. 

17012. Without manure would it not bring forth any 
other crop ? — A crop can be grown there if manure is used j 
but if a man cannot afford to use manure, no crop would 
grow there. 

17013. Does poppy grow without manure p-^Erther the 
land should be of good quality or manure should be used, 
and it should be watered. 

17014. (Mr. Pease.) Have you known any instances of 
per.ions who have found it difficult to'break themselves of 
the habit P — I do not know of any instance. 

1701.5. You say in the precis you have given us " con- 
firmed opium-eaters can with difficulty break themselves off 
the habit " : what do you mean by that p — A man cannot 
give up the habit unless he gets milk and such other things ; 
if he does not get mill: and such other thing-, then, of 
course, he cannot give up the habit. 

17016. {Sir William Boberts.) Do you mean by con- 
firmed opium-eaters excessive opium-eaters ? — I mean 
boththat a man has got the habit and takes to excess. 

withdrew. 
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17017. (C/iairman.) You are commanding the Queen's 
Own Corps of Guides ? — Yes. 

. 17018. Do I understand that you have not given any 
special attention to the consumption of opium in your regi- 
ment P — No, I have never had it come before me. 

17019. Uo you mean that the results are not particularly 
marked ? — Certainly not. 

17020. You have obtained some statistics with regard to 
the number and proportion of men under your command by 
whom opium is used : will you kindly give us those 
figures?— 1 am informed that the number and proportion 
ot men by whom it is used is as follows : — 

2^0, ot men. 
Cavalry . . . .432 
Infantry . . . .246 

and that of these about 250 in the Cavalry and 50 in the 
Infantry take it regularly. The remainder only take it oo- 
«asionally at iiregular intervals varying from 2 or 3 to IS 
«r 20 days. Many take it regularly in the cold weather and 
discontinue it daring the hot months. None, that I am 
aware of, take it to any great excess, and although it is im- 
possible to ascertain exactly, I believe there are not more 
than 30 men who take mOre than 2 rattis (a little more than 
3J grains) daily. The average consumption of the remain- 
der of those who take opium regularly is one ratti (pither 
less than 2 grains) per diem. 

17021. Hav« you ever known any inotanco of injurioTis 
effects from opium? — No, except on one occasion. A 
sentry was found sitting down on his post and said in his 
def enoe that he felt cold and had taken opium Oa onother 



Proiiortion. 
87 '09 per cent. 
26-97 



occasion I had sent a man up to Changla Gali for his Mu9» 
kctry class, and lie was sent back for an insufficient know- 
ledge of his woik, and when 1 was asked whj' I had sent 
him, I I'eplied tliat I had done so because 1 considered him 
an exceptionally intelligent man, and the only reason I 
could assign for liis t'ailuve was that he might perhaps have 
been indulging in opium at the tinie, as I was informed 
that he did ociiasionally take it. 

17022. Those are the only eases you can quote from 
your experiences of the effects of marked excess in the 
use of opium ? — Yes. 

17023. May 1 ask bow long you have been in comsiand 
of the Guides. P — I am only officiating ; 1 have been in the 
regiment for 23 years- 

17024. And those are the only two cases which have 
come under your notice during a period of 23 years ? — Yes. 

17025. Can you sti^gest any reason why there is a much 
greater number of opium-eaters in the Cavalry than in the 
Infantry ? — The only reason I can assign for it is that they 
are usually men who are better ofl and cau alford it. 

17026. Does it come to this with regard to opium, that 
where used in moderation it seems to do no harm, and 
where it has done harm it has been because it has been 
used in excess ? — I should say so certainly, 

17027. And in tha(t respect you would compare opjtim 
with alcohol P— Yes. 

17028. (Mr. Pease.) You say that the number and pro- 
portion was 87 per cent, of 482 men as against the 8 men 
we had in the 20th Bengal lanCers : how do you expMa 
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Lieut-Col. the difEerence between tlie two regiments ?— I really cannot 
F. D. explain. 

^J^^- 17029. I understand that while in the 10th Bengal 

18 Jan. 1894. Lancers there are 8 men who take it habitually, in the 
— — Guides there are 50 out of 402 p — Out of 469 total strength 
of the Cavalry about 250 take it regularly. 

17030. You think that those 250 take it regularly all the 
year round, or are they winter consumers p— I should 
think only in the winter. 

17031. (Mr Wilson.) I am not sure that I quite un- 
derstand : is your total force of Cavalry 469 ? — Yes. 

17032. And what is the total force of Infantry P — 912. 

17033. How long have you been an officer in the Guides ? 
— A little over 23 years. 

17034. Have you had some communication with the 
medical officer on the subject of opium? — Yes. 

The witness 



17035. Will you tell us what he has told you f—Ee 
tells me that in cases of pneumimia regular opium-eaters- 
stand less chance of recovery than men who do not take it. 

17036. (Mr. Movibray) Do many of the men in the 
Guides taks' alcohiil ?— No, very few, _ and not any in 
excess. I have no doubt they take it privately, but it never 
came before me, 

17037. Have you had (more trouble with alcohol than 
you have had with opium p — No. 

17038. iMr. Wilson.) May I ask what castes or trilies 
or races thes» men chiefly belong to? — Chiefly oikhs. 
We have all classes in the rej;iment, but it is chiefly the 
Sikhs who consume opium. 

17039. Both the Cavalry and Infantry are very much 
mixed a3 to race and caste,, but those who take opium are 
chiefly Sikhs?— Chiefly. 

withdrew. 
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EssALDiE^SuNDAH SiNQH Called in and examined (through an interpreter). 



17040. (Sir James Lyall.) 
Guides?— Yes. 



Are you an officer in the 



17041. How many years p — 27. 

17042. Have you served the whole time in the Guides 
regiment P — 1 served the first four yeai's in the 4th Punjab 
Cavalry. 

17043. To what extent is the habit of taking opium pre- 
valent in your regiment ? — It is considerably prevalent 
in two troops— there are about 40 men who take it habitually. 

17044. How many men are there in a troop P —78. 

17045. Besides those 40, are there any other men who 
take it occasionally ?— Yes ; there are some 30 or 40 in 
my opinion who false it occasionally — in a campaign or 
cold weaiher or on a journey. 

17046. Have you seen any cases where a man has been 
oeiiously injured by the habit? — I have not come 
ai;ross any such case in my regiment. 

17047. Ho you think it does men good when they take it 
on a journey or in a campaign or in anything of that 
sort? — It does a great deal of good. 



17048. What kind of good? — Fatigued men by taking 
it are refreshed and strengthened. 

17049. Supposing Government were to issue an order 
prohibitino: the use of opium, what opinion would the 
soldiers have P — They would think that they had beeu 
subject to a ^le&i loss. 

17050. Is there anything in the Sikh religion against 
the use of opium ? — Nothing. 

17051. Is there anything in tlie Sikh religion against 
the use of alcohol P — A person who takes it in excess is 
injured thereby. 

17052. (Mr. Mowbray.) Do you take opium yourself p — 
I use it daily. 

17'^53. For how many years have you used it? — From 
1878, when the Afghan war commenced. 

17054. How much do you take ? — One ratti a day. 

17055. (Mr. Wilson.) Is it a i;ond thing for young men 
of 2 ) and 25 years of age to take opium regularly ? — No. 

17056. (Mr. Pease.) Do the 40 men in \our two troops 
take opium all the yenr round or only through the winter ? 
— Throughout the year. 



The witness withdrew. 



Colonel A. H. Tubnee called in and examined. 



Colonel A. M. 

Turner. 17057. (Chairman.) You are in command of the 2ud 

Punjab Infantry p — Yes. 

17058. What is the strength of your regiment?— 912 
of all ranks. 

I'('0o9. Is the use of opium prevalent in your regiment p 
— 1 believe that in the 2nd Punjab Infantry the use of opium 
is not prevalent to so great an extent as in some regiments ; 
soldiers come to a regiment as young lads, and they naturally 
in sncb habits follow the custom of the regiment, as, though 
they have probably taken it occasionally at their homes, 
they are too young to have begun its systematic use. In 
the 2nd Punjab Infantry, which is composed of f Sikhs, 
-J Dogras and f Mahomedans ( Panjabi Mahnmedans and 
Pathans ), its use is almost entirely confined to the Sikhs, 
of whom nearly all take it occasionally, and only perhaps 
2 or 3 per cent, do so regularly ; nearly all take it on such 
occasions as the following (1) When called on for any un- 
usually sustained effort, such as a forced march. (2) When 
experiencing great cold and having to perform night duty 
in such. (Last winter when the regiment was in Kurram 
and snow lay around the tents for a fortnight or so, nearly 
all the Sikhs took it when on night duty.) (3) When suflfering 
from bowel complaints or bad cold in the head. So great 
is the belief in its beneficial effects on such occasions, that 
men will go to any expense and take great trouble to obtain 
it, if they run out of the supply they have with them. 

17060. As to the Sikhs, what is their habit with regard 
to opium ? — The few Sikhs in the regiment who take opium 
regularly never do so more than once in the day, and not 
necessarily every day. Theie may be, perhaps, a dozen or 
so of Sikhs iu the regiment in all who never use opium. 

17061. What do you say as to tha practice of the 
Mahomedans and Dogras with regard to oj'umP — The 
Kahomedaus as a class do not use opium, but a few of 



them, — perhaps about 5 per cent.,— will take it on such 
occasions as the above stated. Of the Dogras the same may 
be said. 

17062. What quantity is usually takeuP— The quantity 
consumed as a dose is about half a ratti. 

17063. What is the length of your service with the 2nd 
Punjab Infantry p — 26 years. 

17064. Have you been frequently on active service with 
the regiment P — Yes, I have been many times on active 
service with it. 

17065. Have you ever had occasion to suspect any ill- 
effects from the use of opium p— I can call to mind only 
onecase of excessive use of opium among the men of the 
regiment, that was of a non-commissioned officer as gallant 
a soldier as ever walked, of splendid physique and capable 
of enduring great fatigue. I always kuew he used opium, 
and probably in excess; when, if I remember rightly, about 
40 years of age, he broke down suddenly and died at his 
home shortly after. 

17066. With regard to the medical experience in j-our 
regiment, have you any information upon that P — I was 
told by Surgeon-Major Jackson, for many years in medical 
charge of the regiment, some years ago, that he had 
no doubt that opium taken during the premonitary symp- 
toms of pneumonia, as some men were apt to do on feeling 
out of sorts, had a prejudicial effect, and complicated the 
ease. 

17067. What is your belief as to the effect of the use of 
opium in moderation P— I do not believe that the use of 
opium in moderation has any injurious physical effect what- 
ever, aTid I am equally certain that its effect morally is 
equally harmless. 

17068. Have you tioticed any connection between the 
use of opium and crime ?— I can call to mind no smgle 
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case of crime that was attribvitable to the use of opium, 
though every offence can be attributable, even aiuongst 
native soldiers, to the use of spirits. 

17069. What do you say of native opinion in regard to 
the practice of taljing opium in moderate quHntities? — 
Natives do not look on the moderate use of opium as in any 
way a thing to be ashamed of ; whereas a man who takes 
charas or bhang is considered as dissipated and not to be 
trusted ; even the taking of spirits regularly is looked on 
by steady men as a thing to be ashamed of. 

17070. Have you any instances that you can quote of 
remarkable health or longevity connected with an indivi- 
dual whom you knew to be in the habit of taking opium P — 
A short time ago I was talking with an old Sikh, Bedi 
Durbara Singh, who states that he is now 96 years of 
age, and I think his statement is correct, as he also 
says he was 50 years of age when he received a Jemadar- 
iihip in one of the cavalry regiments raised after the 
Sikh war. He is still able to walk about without assistance, 
and converses intelligently with very little of the wandering 
from the subject one would expect ; yet he tells uie that 
after he was about 30 years ol: age he commenced to take 
opium regularly, for many years once a day only, but he 
has for many years now taken it twice daily, and still 
continues to do so ; he showed me how much he took at 
a time, and it was just about the same amount as others 
tell me they take. Certainly the drug liad in his case no 
pernicious eB'ect, but, I should say, a l)eneficial one. 

17071. What has been your practice in command with 
reference to putting a check upon tiie use of opium : have 
you ever thought it necessary to do thatP— 1 have never 
endeavoured in any way to put a check on its use. 

17072. And what have you done in regard to alcohol P — 
Alcohol I have discouraged by every means in my power, 
always refused to give any assistance in obtaining it, and 
I have always advised men to avail themselves of the 
issue of tea and sugar in the place of rum which is issued 
on service. 

17073. You have had considerable service I presume in 
this part of India : what is your impression as to the view 
which would be entertained by the people of the Punjab 
of the prohibition of the use of opium P— I believe that 
amongst the people of the Punjab, to whom my experience 
is oontined, any prohibition of the use of the drug would 
be the most unpopular act of which Government could be 
guilty ; all those I have talked with on tlie subject, ujeet 
any suggestion of prohibition with a, laugh and shrng of 
the shoulders, saying, " we know that enquiry is going on, 
but flovemment could never do such a senseless thing as 
that." 



17074. If the use of opium were prohibited, do you think Co^onei -4. ff. 
it would tend to increase the use of spirits P— 1 feel con- Turner. 
fident that any prohibition or restriction of the use of ... . TL 
opium would lead to a corresponding increase in the taking '"" 

of spirits, and probably also of charas and bhang. 

17075. (Mr. Pease.) \on state that one-third or three- 
eigliths were Sikhs, that makes 1)4 P— That makes 342. 

1707P. Excuse me, there are 342, and of those 2 or 3 
per cent, are in the regular habit of taking opiiinv; that is 
about six or eight men P— Six or eight men. Of course it 
varies One can only take an average. 

17077. Have you any idea of the quantity taken by this 
old man of 96 P— Yes, something under a ratti twice a 
day, about two grains each dose. 

17078. (ilfr. Wilson.) There are about a dozen Sikhs in 
the regiment who never take any P — Yes. 

17079. Do you know why P— I have aslced some of thera, 
and they have said it is not their habit ; they have never 
begun. 

17080. The use of opium in the 2nd Punjab Infantry is 
comparatively very small P— Comparatively very small. 

17081. Wonld you begladto see it increase?— 1 do not 
think I should disturb myself either way about it. I 
should not think there was any harm in tlie regiment if 
1 found men using it more commonly. On the other hand 
I certainly should not take any steps to increase it. 

17082. I think you told us that in severe weather a free 
issue of rum and tea is authorized P — I did not use exactly 
those words, 1 said I encouraged men to take tea instead 
of the rum. 

17083. Is it optional which they take P— Yes ; in severe 
weather when the issue is authorized each company sends 
in a requisition for so much rum or so much tea and sugar; 
each mau pleases himself. 

17084. {Mr. Mowbray.) You have told us that prohibition 
would be very unpopular -with these regiments. It has 
been suggested that people who have been in the habit of 
consuming opium should be allowed to go on consuming 
it if they register their names as opium consumers. iJo 
you think it would be very popular with the Sikhs in your 
regiment if before they got any more opium they had to 
register their names somewhere P— I think they look upon 
all these things as an nnnei-essary interference, and there- 
fore I think it would be unpopular. I think these 
unnecessary interferences always give a lever to agita- 
tors. , 



The witness withdrew. 



SuBADAE Naeatan Singh Called in and examined (through an interpreter). 



17085. Sir James Lyall.) Where is your home p — Near 
Amiitsar. 

17086. How long have you been in the service ? — I have 
completed 31 years' service. 

17087. What classes of men are in your regiment ?— Jat 
Sikhs, Dogras, Pathans and Punjabees. 

17088. To what extent does the opium habit prevail in 
the regiment P — In the three Sikh companies of the regi- 
ment most of the men are accustomed to take opium on 
occasion, but in very small quantities and merely as a stimu- 
lant, in cases where great exertion is required, or as a 
medicine in dysentery and diarrhoea. At the same time 
there are some Sikhs in the regiment who have never taken 
opium, and who probablv never will take it. When going 
away from the station, either on service or on detachment, 
most Sikhs would take one or two annas worth of opium 
witii them to use in small doses whenever occasion might 
arise. On the other liand, several Sikhs do not take opium 
with them on such occasions. When a long march has to 
be performed, or whenever duty entails sleeping out in the 
open with little or no bedding during the cold weather, 
many Sikhs would take a small dose of opium by way of a 
stimulant. 

17089. Do the Sikhs in the regiment generally take it 
habitually or only occasionally ? — Sikhs in the regiment 
who take opium, as a rule, only take it occasionally, and 
then more as a medicine than any thing else. A very small 
percentage take it systematically. 

17090. Is there any Sikh in the regiment who takes to 
excess? — I saw a man in 1885 whom I suspected to be 
taking it in excess. 



17091. Is that man invalided or did he leave the reo-i- 
ment P— He died. ■ ° 

17092. What sort of dose do they take ?— About half a 
ratti or one grain, and that too in cases of necessity when 
great benefit was expected. 

17093. Do they never take more than half a ratti ?— No ; 
I have not seen them do so. 

17094. In the villages where your people live, is the habit 
of eating opium common ?— There are many people in the 
village who are in the habit of taking opium habitually. I 
am speaking of my own village only, but I can also speak 
of other villages in the tehsil where 1 have connections and 
where I have also seen people taking opium occasionally, 

17095. Is the custom more prevalent in the villages than 
in the regiment ? — Yes. 

17096. Is that oecause the men in the regiment are young 
and have not begun it, or what is it ?— I'he men in the 
regiment are comparatively young, and unless disease pre- 
vails young men take to it only in case of necessity. 

17097. Do the Mahomedans of the regiment eat opium ?— 
Last year when I went to Kurram several Mahomedans, on 
account of the severity of winter, asked w nether the Sikh 
Company had some opium with them. Ttje Mahomedan 
Company was close alongside the Sikh Company, and many 
of the Mahomedans came and asked the Sikh Company for 
opium. On another occasion when we had maiched on a 
foray for 26 miles, a few Mahomedans came to the Sikhs to 
ask for opium, and the Sikhs who had opium gave it to them, 

17098 [Mr Mowbray.) Have you ever taken opium 
yinrself p — At the very least I have taken it about UX) 
times on occasions of eme-igenoy. 
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Indian opium commission : 



Subadar 

tla'ai/an 

Singh, 



17''J99. {Mv. Wilson.) How man}- companies are therein 
5'Our regiment iiltogptljer ? — Eiglit companies. 



17100. Yon say lliiit in tlie villages the use of opium is 
18 Jan. 1894. very geneial, do the women take it as well as the men P — 1 

-—— have seen a mother givins; a very small quantity of opium 
to lier baby immediately before suckling it. 

17101. What I asked icas whether the Women take it 
bemselves ? — They do use it, though les.s frequently than 

hemen do. 

17102. (Mr. Feaie.) Can yoa assign any reason wby the 
Mahomedans do not take opium as much as the Sikhs P^ 
The .Mahomediins do use it ; the Mahomedans in my village 
use it as the :Sikhs. 



17103. Why do the Frontier Mahomedans not take it as 
much as the Sikhs P— It is the custom in this country, as 

The witness withdrew, 



people begin to take it from childhood, and where this, 
custom does not prevail, the people do not take to it. 

17104. (Sir William Roberts.) Whv do not the men in 
the Sikh vdlages takelopium as temperately and moderately as 
the soldiers in your regiment P— Some people in the villages 
take opium in larger qnantitii'S than tney do in the regi- 
ments. In cases of necessity people in the regiment (leneial- 
ly tiike half a ratti of opium, but in the villages they take, 
a little more than half a ratti. This is due to the fact 
that men in the regiment are strong and stalwart, whereas 
men in the villages, eyen if they be young, are somewhat 
weak, and they require larger quantities. Many people 
in the villages take it daily, bat I am speaking of those 
persons who are moi-e than 50 years of age. 

17105. Have you seen people in the villages injure their 
health from taking too much opium ? — No. 



Major J. W. Hoggb called in and examined. 



Major 
J. W. 

Mogge. 



17106. Whairman.) Do you command the 14th Sikhs P — 
Yes, temporarily. 

17107. How long have you been in the regimentP — Nearly 
IS^years. 

17108. AVill you give us the result of yo,".r observation in the 
regiment with regard tnthehiibifcoE opium-eating? — 1 have 
never noticed any ill-effects at all. but from enqu'ries I have, 
made 1 find that opium is not consumed to the same extent 
it is generally understood to be by Sikhs. So far as 1 have 
been able to ascertain not mure than from 5 to 8 per cent. 
of the men of my regiment are habi'jual consumers of 
opium, and very few indeed take so much a.s five grains a day; 
the majority appear to eat about two grains dnily. All 
natives, not Sikhs only, have very great faith in opium, and 
will take a small quantity,, about two grains, occasionally as 
a stimulant against exhaustion or cold, and as a medicine for 
almost any complaint. Sikhs when using opium invariably 
eat it, smoking of any kind being ahsolutel3' proliihiied by 
their religion. I have not found in my experience that 
opium has anv ill-effects on those who use it. During the 
past nine montlis I hive only found one man incapiicitated 
from performing his duty owing to his being under the 
influence of that drug, and he, it appeared, was not only a 
confirmed consumer of large quantities of opium (18 grains 
or more a dav), but used bhang or auy intoxicating liquor or 
drug he could obtain, so that he cannot be considered a 
case in point. 

17109. Have yon mixed much among the civil population 
in this district P — Yes. I have been a good deal among the 
native States of the runjab. 

17110. Have you come to any conclusion as to the views 
they take in rel'erence to the prohibition of the use of 
opium ? — I have never made any enquiries on the subject. 

17111. [Sir James Lyall.) I think you say thnt not more than 
5 or 8 per cent, of the men of your regiment are habitual 
consumers of opium : do you mean that only from 5 to 8 
)ier cent, admitted that they were consumers p— Thej' were 
reported to me as such. I did not ask the men personally 
myself, but I made enquiries of the native officers. 

17112. From native officers ?— Yes. 

17113. You do not think, perhaps, that they would under- 
estimate ?— I do not think so according to the manner in 
which I made my enquiries. 

The witness 



17114. The Sikhs|in your regiment come from Ferozepoie ? 
—All Cis-Sutlej Sikhs. 

17115. It has been a genera] idea that the Cis-Sutlej Sikhs 
were more in the habit of taking opium than any other 
Sikhs ?— I have always heard that they were consumers o£ 
opium, 

17116. You say that only 5 to 8 per cent, are habitual 

consumers, that is, men that consume every day ? — Y'es. 

17117. Have you any idea what proportion take it from 
time to time ? — 1 think every man in the regiment would 
take it occasionlly. 

17118. I suppose on occasions of long marches ?— Long 
marches, or exireme cold, or feeling out of sorts. 

17119. Having to camp out p — Yes. 

17120. Have you ever found any crime in the regiment 
that you could attribute to opium ? — None whatever, except 
the case I liave quoted. 

17121. Hiis any crime attributed to drink ever come 
before you P— Yes. The Sikhs are very fond of alcohol. 
1 have occasional eases of drunkenness. 

17122. (Mr. Mou'hray). Did you ever find in these cases 
of drunkenness that the man had up for being drunk was 
an opium-consumer p — 1 never made the enquiry. 

17123. (Mr. Wilson). Do I gather from what you have 
said that the enquiries you have made recently have led to a 
conclusion rather contrary to your previous impressions on 
the subject P — Yes. 

17124. Y''ou'thinkJthat not more than from 5 to S per cent, 
of the logiment are liabitual consumers p— Yes. 

17125. Very few take so much as five grains a day ; the 
majority appe:ir to eat about two : I take it that you mean 
the majoiity of the 5 to 8 per centp— Y"es. 

17126. bo you know the total number of the regiment P — 
912. 

17127. [Mr. Pease.) Do you think the habitual consumers 
consume it aU the ye;ir round, or only through the winter ? 

— I think all the year round. 

17128. (Chairman). So far as concerns the army, may we 
take it f I om yon that alcohol is much more serious than 
opium p— Among Sikhs, certainly. 

withdrew. 
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SuBADAE GiBMUKH SiKGH Called in and examined (through an interpreter) 



17129 (Sir James Lyall.) Where is your home ?— In the 
Fazilka District of Ferozepore. 

17130. How long have you been in the service, and what 
have you to say as to the opium habit P — I have now over 21 
years' service, "of which period I have served over seven years 
in the 14th Sikhs. For the past 15 years I have been in the 
habit of using a small quantity of opium daily. 1 began the 
habit at I'eshawarin 1878, in consequence of an attack of 
fever followed by diarrhoea, and I was decidedly benefited by 
taking opium at the time. I have not discontinued it since, 
as 1 felt it was doing me good in every way. For Ihe first 
t hree or four years 1 used to lake about 2^ grains only once 
a day. but since then 1 have taken the same quantitytwice a 
day, morning and evening. 1 am of opinion that opium has 



benefited me very greatly ; changes of climate do not appear 
to affect me as they used to do. I always now have a good 
appetite and feel strong and well, whereas before I begay 
eating it I used cons'antly to suH'er from fever and diarrhoea. 

17131. How many men are there in the regiment who habi- 
tually eat opium? -In the 14th Sikhs I do not think there 
are more than eight or nine men per company who eat opium 
liabitually, and in tlie whole regiment 1 do not think there are 
more than three men who take it in excess, that is, from 1'^ 
to 20 grains daily. Opium, like anything else, is only bad 
when taken in excess, and those men who use large quanti- 
ties appear to sufier from dullness of intellect, and weakness 
of body ; they are unable to bear privations and fatigue as 
other men do. Nearly every man in. the rcgimeat will oo 
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occasions of exhaustion, extreme cold or sickness, eat a very 
small quantity of opium, but they do not keep a supply by 
thein, and cannot in any way be said to be habitual con- 
sumers. 

No Sikh smokes opium in any form : the only way we use 
it is to eat it. 
17132. Are you stiH in the regiment P— Yes. 



171b3. {Mr. lUowbrtti/): How old were you when you Suhadar 

began to take opium f — Twenty-eight years of age. Ourmuhh 

17134. Canyon tell me whether the 8 or 9 men in the Singh . 

company who take op.um habitually are the older men in ^g j^^ \%^^. 

tue company ? ... Persons who take it on account of disease do ' 
iiotpay any regard lo aga, but these who rake it otherwise 
take it generally when they areabout 30 or 40 jears of age. 



The witness withdrew. 



SuBADAE Majoe Wazie SlNdH Called in and examined (throujch an interpreter). 



17135. {^Sir James Lyall.) Where is your home ? — In 
Fatiala. 

17136. To what regiment do yoa belong ? — I have served 
most of niy time in the loth Sikhs. 

17137. What do you know about the use of opium ?— I 
have served in the 1 5th Sikhs for over thirty years, and was 
present throughout the Af j;han, SuaUim and .Vliranzai cam- 
paigns. I first took opium in the year 1871 on account of 
diarrhoea, and derived great benefit from it. I continued tak- 
ing it for about a year, and then gave it up. The next time 
1 took it was nn the 24th March 1 885, wlien servins in 
Suakim, and for the same complaint, and I have taken it 
regularly in small quantities ever since. I consider that_ I 
have derived great benefit from its use. When on service 
it is our belief that aliuost every man in the i egiraent takes 
a little opium on occasion iind with the greaifst possible 
benefit, as it enables them to be,ir ocild and fatigue in a way 
in which they could not possibly bear it without the use of 
the drug. 1 believe it is also very etficacious ia the case of 
men who suffer from weali eyes. 

17138. Is the opium habit common in the villages you come 
from ?— The habit pievails to some extent, but not much. 

The witness 



17139. Do the young men take it, or the old men, or 
what ?— Generally persons of 30^ or 40, or over ; hut there 
are some persons wno take it for idle purposes. Some peo- 
ple have got a taste for that kind of thing. 

17140. Can you teU. us how much you yourself take?— 
Three ratlis in winter and two rattis during the summer. 

17141. .Daily F- Yes. 

17142. Are there many men in the regiment who take it 
habitually day by day ?— About 70 persons take it 
habitually. 

17143. l>o any of them take it in excess ?— One or two 
persons, but they are not in a bad state. 

17144. (Mr. Wilson. ) When opium is taken on activ9 
service, is it provided for them or do they provide it for 

themselves P — When we went to the Soudan we took 13 
seers of opium with us. 

17145. What did you do in the Afghan Campaign ?— 
Theu every one made arrangements to provide hiiMelf. 

withdrew. 
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The Eeyerend F. J. Newtost, M.D., called in and exa,fflined. 



17146. (Chairman.) You are a Medical Missionary I 
presume f^I am. 

17147. What is your field of labour ?— Ferozepore. 

17148. Is that where you reside ?— Yes. 

17149. How long have you been in the country ?— I came 
out in 1870. 

17150. As a Medical Missionary, can you give us any in- 
.dication of the extent of your practise among the native 
pcupulationp— I have bei^n working in Kerozep<ire fo* aboirt 
12 years, and have there a dispeni-ary hospital. There is 
an average attendance of from 10,000 to 12,000 a year. 
I freqniently go out into the distiict, and am ont amongst 
the villages a great deal, so that 1 come very much in con- 
tact with the people- and have had a good maity opportuni- 
ties of observation. 

17151. Will you kindly give us any general statement you 
are prepared to make with reference to your observations as 
to the etiects of opium among the people with whom you 
tave been brought into contact, telling us to what extent 
vou helievje it to be used, and what results you can trace on 
the moiat and physical conditions of the people p— I ob- 
BSTved in the first place that it is used veiy muSh more 
amono- certain classeslthan others. I think it is used chiefty- 
by the Sikhs in the .Malwa District, that is the part of 
the country in which I live south of the Sutlej. My obser- 
vation is chiefly Confined to that part of the country, and 
there I have observed that it is used almost universally 
amwngst the 8ikhs. The Mahomedans use it very .n.uch 
less and among the Hindus it is not used so krgely, es- 
pecially in the cities ; but among the farming- populastren it 
to used almost uniMrailly. The women larely use it. I 
think the habit is usuaWy begun medicinally. The- people 
suffer a great deal from colds, coughs and ferers, and I 
think it is generally taken as medicine, and the habit began 
in that way. It is often givm to children. It is a very 
common practice' to give it to babies to keep theiH' quiet at 
Bight, hut I do not suppose that has anything to' do with 
the subsequent habit, because it is generally left oft sooner 
or later. Young men often begin it as a remedy foi 
coughs, and afterwards the habit fastens itself upon them. 
The quantity taken varies from two grains up to 30 o* 40 
eiiains. It is a very common practice to take from 10 to 
In grains a day, but there are many who take not more than 
2^^ to 3 grains a day in two doses. The Sikhs generally 
carry a little! tin-box with the opium extjaet in. it, and tbey 
take a pill Duorning and evening. 



17152. (Sir William Roberts.) Is that opium extract gome- 
thing like crude opium ?— Yes. They use it in both forms. 
The crude opium which is sold in the shops is in many 
cases diluted with other substances. They often put goor 
iato it, a kind ot coarse sugar, and the zemindars often buy 
opium, boil it down, and purify it, and make a sort of watery 
extract, which they use. As. to the effects ef it, it has been 
said that it is a prophylactic against lever. Fever is very 
common all through the country ; hut I have not observecl 
that opium has any such effects. Fever is so universal, and 
during the fever season so many suffer from it, that I should 
think that if opium were a prophylactie against it the re- 
sult at least would be visible. 1 have never observed that it 
has any sraeh effect. I think it warms the' system in 
cold weather. People take it very early in the morning 
during the winter, partly to warm themselves up, very like 
we take t«a in the mornings. When taken ia stnaJl quanti* 
ties it lias a stimulant effect ; in larger quantities it is sedai* 
tive as well as stimulant. In the smaller quantities I 
fancy it has a stimulant eifect something like wine. 

17153. (Chairman.) Co-v[i. you from your experience 
say that the use of opium so far as you have observed in 
your district has been the cause of general moral or physi- 
cal depredation ?— I have been very much surprised to find 
that it has not those effects 1 have always been' accustomed 
to believe. I find for example among the Sikhs, who are a 
warlike race, a strong race physically, that they Sake it 
in large doses for many years in succession. I have seen 
multitudes of old men who have been in the habit of takin" 
it. I thiink one is very much struck in going into the 
villages in seeing the number of fine-looking, venerable 
Sikhsi, who show no appearance of being in the habit of 
taking opium. The Sikhs nevct smoke, audi I faucy that, 
as people will have some stimulant, they take opium ia place 
of the hooka which all other classes use. When a ma.n 
comes to the dispensary for treatment, I ask him, " how much 
do you take"?— I generally_ put it in that way rather than 
ask them whether ttey take it, for fear they should deny 
it and they generally say at onee thast they take so much 
morning and evening, but one would not suspect it at all 
from their appearance. As regards the moral effects I do 
not think it has any moral effects at all— I ha;va not 
qhserved anything of that kind. 

17154, Would you say that the use' of opium amjs^st 
the people with whom' you labor has not been in your 
experience a cause of iindrimce to your kbois as a 
Missionary P — Not perceptibly. I have never noticed any- 
thing of the sort. 
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p j^ ' 17155. How would you compare the effects of opium in 

2fetoton your district with those of alcohol : may I ask you whether 

M.D.' there is much indulgence of alcohol amongst the people for 

whom you ha%'e laboured ?— No ; it is not n common thing at 

18 Jan. 1894. all ; but comparison can hardly be made becau^e the effects 

of alcohol are entirely different, and they are certainly very 

much worse than those of opium among those Sikhs who 
use alcohol. 

17156. Have you had much intercourse with the 
people ? — 1 have. 

17157. Have you had the opportunity of forming an 
opinion as to how they would be disposed to regard the 
prohibition of the use of opium by the Government? — 
I think they would look upon it as a great hardship. It 
would cause a great deal of hai-d feeling and discontent. 

17158. Have you any other observation of a general 
nature that you would like to make? — I think that we 
hear about the evil effects of opium are undoubtedly true, 
and I have been puzzled to know why those effects are not 
more visible. In h grent number of j'ears Ido not remember 
coming across more than one wlio seemed to really suffer 
from the eft'ects of it in the way in wliich we have been 
accustomed to expect. 

17159. Would that be due to this circumstance, that the 
effects of opium depend upon the quantity taken P — Appa- 
rently not in every ca^e, because many ot these cases con- 
sume large quantities of it, and there is no appearance 
that they take it. My theory is simply that it depends 
either upon the race, that is, that it has different effects upon 
diifereut races — or else upoTi idiosyncrasies in indivi- 
dual cases, or it may be it has a bad effect on people who 
take large quantities to begin with. But it is perfectly cer- 
tain that in the great majority of cases it has no such effect 
at all, even with those who take large quantities. They live 
1o an old age, and are strong and hearty. That is my theory. 
1 have paid rather special attention to the subject for some 
years past. 

17160. {Sir VPilliam Boberls.) What are the races in 
Ferozepore that you have to do with— 1 think you sa'd 
Sikhs ? — They are Hindus and Mahomedans and Sikhs very 
largely. 

17161. How long have you been there ?— Nearly 13 
years. 

17162. And you speak from your personal experience 
alone ? — I refer only to that district. 

17163. I think you mentioned that opium was often 
given to infants ?— Yes, it is a very common practice. 

17164. Have you ever kuowu acoideuts to occur? — I have 
not come aa-oss any. 

17165. I presume that opium is the commonest household 
or domestic remedy in your part? — It is. It is not only a 
remedy, but it is the common stimulant that is taken. 

17166. I presume that is]the reason that they are so accus- 
tomed to the use of opium that they know the risks and 
are able to avoid them ? — I suppose that is so. They are 
accustomed to it. 

17167. And you have not known of accidents amongst in- 
fants or adults ? — I have never come across one. 

1716S. Is it a malnrious district p— It is malarious, 
especially at certain seasons of the year. 

17169. Is there much diarrhrea and dysentery p — A great 
deal at certain seasons of the year, 

17170. Is it used as a popular remedy ifor those com- 
plaints? — Yes. 

17171. Is it also used as a popular remedy in malarial 
fevers p — No, I do not think it is used as a remedy for fever. 

17172. More for diarrhoea and dysentery p — I think that is 
the way it is used chiefly, and it is used very largely for 
coughs. People suffer almost universally from coughs. 

17173. I think you said that so far as you know, and 
you can only speak from your own experience, it is not 
used as a prophylactic against fever p— I think not. 

17174. Is there really any known prophylactic against 
fever, I mean truly speaking P— Only the common remedies, 
quinine and arsenic. They are prophylactic as well as 
remedies, but people do not use them. 

17175. I suppose you have known people in spite of quinine 
and arsenic to have malarial lever ?— Yea. People in the 
villages do not use them at all except when they can get them 
fiom dispensaries. They never use quinine and arsenic as 
household remedies. They know nothing about arsenic as 
a remedy for fever, but they have begun to know something 
about (iuinine. 



17176. You distinguish of course between the use of opitiffl 
as a household and domestic medicine and its use as a 
stimulant ? — I distinguish that. 

17177. Have you noticed in t egard to the people you have 
had to deal with at Keiozepoie that they are in the habit 
of increasins; the dose commonly or only exceptionally? — 
I think they begin with a small dose, and increase it by 
deitrees. 

17178. To what extent ?— Thirty or forty sraing. Thirty 
is perhaps the limit, as a rule. 1 Ijave known many persons 
to take forty. 

1"179. Would you say it was a common thing amonsst the 
habitual users of opium thai eventually they would reach 
that amount P— In a irreat many cases they do. I should think 
the average dose would be fiom iO to 'M grains — perhaps not 
the average, but such cases are very numerous. 1 have 
come across a great many cases of old men who lake up to 
3U (jrains. 

171'>0. Wiiat proportion of the adult population of your 
district are in the habit of using opium as a stimulant, 
roughy of course P — I could not .say exactly ; — J should say 
nearly half the population. 

17181. Fully half the male adults ?— I should think so. 
A mong the Sikhs a great many more than that — nearly all 
of them. 

171m2. {Mr. Pease.) H ave ; ou any experience of smoking 
opium? — No. 1 obseive that the M ahomedans are by far the 
most numerous of the inhabitants of Feiozepore : you speak 
of the district, and not the town ? — The district. 

17183. Theie are 35t,00O out of 767,000 ; theiefore there 
are just about one lialf : they do not consume so muoli 
opium as the Sikhs? — Not half so much. 

17184. Howdo the Mahomedans compare with tne Hindus 
as to the consumption oC opium ? — I think they take mucii 
lesst ban the Hindus do. It is not socojamona practice 
as amongst Hindus. 

17185. [Mr. Wilson.) I think you said thatthereisa 
tendency to increase the dose ? — 1 think there is a tendency 
that wav and yet I have been sui prised to find that a t;reat 
many do not increase it. I liey will take a comparativelv 
small dose aU their lives, many of them do not seem to have 
a desire to increase the dose. 

17186. Many of tliem do increase it ? — They do. They get 
up to a certain limit, :^0 or 30 giains, and there they 
stick to the end of their lives. 

17187. Does not that tendency to increase the dose rather 
indicate that there is a somewhat abnormal and unhealthy 
state of body set up, which makes this tendency so common ? 
— No doubt there i.s a tolerance of opium estiblished in the 
course of time, fo that the dose has to be increased. If the 
person wants to keep up the .stimulant effects of it, he has 
to keep increasing it ; and yet if one goes (m taking the 
same uoae wiMiout getting that stimulating effect which 
makes one a little more than normally brilliant perhaps, 
he can easily keep at that dose, and apparently still maiutain 
a comfortable condition — that is, he does m^t feel the need 
of more. But if a man Wants to keep that extra stimulus 
up. he has to increase the dose consequently. 

17188. But there is necessity for increasing it ? — If he "oes 
on with the same dose for years, and finds he can use that 
without inconvenience, he does not leel the need of an increase. 

17189. As a matter of fact, it is very commonlv increased? 
— I think so. 

17190. You said that it is frequently given ,to babies p — Yes. 

17191. Do you think that is a good thing ?— I do not 
think so. 

17192. You told us the particular way in which you asked 
them about the quantities; jou asked them, " How much do 
you take" rather than the question "Do you take it "; and 
you said you were afraid they might deny it ; why would they 

be inclined to deny it P — I think when they come lor medi- 
cine, they have an idea that if I asked them if they took 
opium I would naturally expect a uesati re answer, because 
in giving the medicine they would suppose if they were 
not taking anythini: already the medicine would do them 
more good, or 1 would be more apt to t;ive them what 
would be good Cor them. I take that to be the reason. It 
is certainly not any feeling on their part with regard to 
the morals of the question. I do not think they have any 
Buch feeling. 

17193. I think you have paid special attention to this 
subject; may I ask you how long ?— I think it is about 
seven or eight years. It was when Dr. Brown was Prin- 
ci) al of the Medical College here. He asked me to pay 
attention to it — it was at His suggestion I did it. 
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17194. May I aslc you generilly whether you think the 
habit of taliing opium in small doses habitUHlly is a s.'(iod 
thing or an evil thing P- -1 should say they are better 
without it, as a rule. 

17195. IMr. Mowbrai/.) You told us, I think, that a good 
many people who take opium bef;an it mediciuall}' P-~I tbiuk 
so. 

17196. Did you mean by that that they too!; it orittinally 
under order from a dictor, or that they took it bei^ause they 
felt that they had something the matter with them, 
and their friends tod them it was good for them? 
— It is not from the order of a doctor at all. It 
i« a family remedy — a household remedy. They take 
it as a remedy ; but many betjin it simply as a stimu- 
lant, as we tivke our tea in the morning. It is to 
ihem what our tea is to us in the early morning. 

17197. I rather gathered from what you told Mr. Wilson 
that though too thought they were better without it. you 
did not think it did much harm P — In the great majority of 
cases 1 have not observed any harm. Occasionally 1 have 
had men come to me to help them to break the habit, be- 
cause they said it pioduced constipation. That is the only 
thinu- I have ever heard complained of so far as I remem- 
ber. 

17198. {Mr. Saridas Veharidas.) I understand from what 
you have sad that it is not desirable to tahe any q\ianiily of 
opium if one can do without it P — One can do without it 
undoubtedly. 

17199. {Mr. Fanshawe.) You have spoken of the Sikhsas 
being a warlike laoe : it is the case, is it not, that the Sikh 
peasantry are very hardworking, industrious and thrifty P 
—They are. 

17200. So that the general use of opium among the Sikhs 
is quite compatible with the existence i>i those qualities p — 
It seems so. We have only facts to go on. I observe that 
they are the most thrifty aud euergeticpart of the popula- 
tion of the Malwa. 

17201. The general nse of opium, therefore, which you 
have described, is actually compatible with the existence of 
those qualities amongst the Sikhs?— It certainly is. 

17202. I want one other point a little clearer. You said 
that 50 per cent, or more of Silshs would be in the habit of 
taking opium : would the use among that large proportion 
of the community he generally a moderate nseP— Jt is what 
they would call moderate. I should say 10 to 15 grains 
a day perhaps. I cannot say exactly. 



17203. Would that quantity be the usual quantity com- The Jleiid. 
monly talten, or the quantity taken hy a ceitaiu number only, F. J 

a suiallei' proportion of the whnle consumers? — I slnjuld Newton, 

think that that wag the average dose of the majority. M.D. 

17i04. (^Chairman ) Did you tell us to what persuasion jg Jan. 1894. 

you belong?— I belong to the American Presbyterian 

Mission. 

17205. {Mr. Wilson). I think you said that you imagine 
the average quantity would be fioni 10 to 20 grains p— It 
is a meie guess. I have no statistics at all. I am just judging 
from the u umber of persons 1 questioned abiut it. I may 
be mistaken, 

172('(). Have you hoard the evidence of the Subadar 
Gurmukh yingh, who was here just now, who called 10 to 
20 grains excess p — I did not hear. 

17207. {Mr. Pease.) The persons you have questioned have 
been usually these who have come to the dispensary with 
some ailment, I suppose ? — Yes. 

17208. No questions vou have put to persons in health ? 
— I liave occasionally, but not as a rule. 

17209. Therefoie jonr estimate may be materially wrong 
in regard to persons in ordinary heal li P — 1 should not 
think so. The.^e piT.-ons have come with certain ailments, 
auu when I have asked them thete questions in regard to 
the quantity they consume, the answer had regard to their 
habit, that is, the quantity they ordin.m'ly consume whether 
in healih or not. 1 remember in one village wt re I made 
8|-ecial enquiries, I was told all the men but two took it, 
whether sick or well. 

17210. No large proportion of them were persons suffering 
from chronic ailments p — 1 do not think so, nothing except 
coughs. 

17211. {Sir William So^ierts.) I think tou said dysentery 
wasc-ommon in your di.~triet P — Very, common at certain 
seasons of the year ; and diarrhoea. 

17212. Have you observed whether any type or cases of 
dysentery would he connected with the opium habit P— I 
have notobseiveJ anything of that sort. 

17213. {Sir James L^alL) I think you said to Sir 
William Roberts that opium was not a prophylactic against 
fever: I should like to know whfther you have ever 
heard the country people in the Feiozepore district talk of 
it as if it wasa [rDphylaolic ? — J ntver have. 

]721'1 (Mr. Wilson.) Have vou at all observed that the 
opium-eating Sikhs are less subject lo dysentery than the 
Mahomedans or other classes (hat do not lake it? Ha\e you 
noliced any difference in regard to the liability to dysentery ? 
— No, I have not noticed any difference at all. 



The witness withdrew. 



Eai Baeadtje Bhai Mian Sinsh called in and examined (through an interpreter). 



17215. {Sir James Lpall.) You are an Honorary 
Magistrate, I believe, and a Jagirdar and Zemindar ?— Yes. 

17216. What is the general opinion about the use of 
opium P — The general public are of opinion that the use 
of opium shonld not be prohibited, as the consumers, having 
become habitual, in its use, will suffer from sickness if 
deprived of it. The use of opium is considered as a pre- 
ventive for several diseases. 

17217. For what diseases is it used? — Colds and rheumatic 
pains. 

17218. What is the opinion of the ppople with regard to 
the proposal that the Government should (irohibitthe nse of 

opium p The people wish that the present arrangements 

slould continue. I do not mean that the Government 
should not interfere in any way, but that interfHrence with 
present arrangements should not be made at present. 

17219. Is poppy cultivated on your land?— Opium is not 
cultivated in my lands. It was once cultivated by a 

The witness 



cultivator on about one bigha of land : but, owing to 
heavy duties, the cultivation was discontinued 

17220. What duties do you refer to ? — To canal dues. 

17221. Is there any section of the population in Lahore, 
in the vilh'gi's or towns, who wish to see the use of opium 
stopped except for medical purposes ?— Those persons who 
consume it at present do not wish that it should be stopped 
for any purpose. 

17222. And the other people ? — Those who use it as 
medicine are willing to use it as medicine only. 

17223. They do not want any interference ?— The inter- 
ference may be greater than at present, but not less than at 
present. 

17224. If it was prohibited, and to meet the loss of 
revenue extra taxation were imposed, what would the people 
thii.k P— They would crnsider it a d.iuble I'ardship, In 
the first phice they would be depriv d of a thing to which 
thev are aocustonnd, and in the second place they would be 
liable to pay extra taxes. 

withdrew. 
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17225. (Chairman.) I believe 
missioner at Jullundur ? — Yes. 

17226, Whatisthekngthof your service? 
years. 

II 



Mr. Denzil Ibbktson called in and examined, 
yon are Deputy Com' 



-Twenty-three 



17227. How has it been spent P— Eight years as Settlement 
Oificer, about five years as Oeiiuty Commissioner, five years 
as Census (Jommissioner, Director of Public Instiuof ion, Edi- 
tor of the Gazetteer, and Superintendonfi of Native States. 
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17228. Has there been a large consumption of opium in 
any of the districts in which you have served ?— I can 
hardly answer that question. I practically know nothing 
about tlie subject. 1 have served in districts in which t 
have known it is (aten by a large proportion of the people, 
hut I know no details. 

17229. As you have lived in districts in which, as you 
believe, opium has been extensively consumed, and you have 
not observed any effects, what inference do you draw from 
that ? — 'I'he conclusion I draw is that opium-eating is very 
much like tobacco-smoking among the sections of the 
people who use each in the districts in which I have served. 
There has been nothing more to draw my special attention 
to the one case move than to the other. This would be 
impossible, were the elfects of the use of opiam such as 
they are commonly believed to be by the people of 
England. 

17230. Are there other social and moral evils which came 
under youi' observation here, which, in point of gravity, 
considerably exceeds any evils which may possibly arise 
from opium ? — I am constantly receiving petitions in which 
the habit of gambling, of drinking, or of whoremongerins 
is alleged to the discredit of an individual ; but can recall 
no instance of the habit of using opium being similarly 
brought forward as involving a social or moral stigma. 

17231. It has been proposed for the consideration of this 
Commission that the Government of India should put an 
interdict on the use of opium for other than medical pur- 
poses — what remarks have you to make upon a policy to 
carry out that proposal ? — I am of opinion that to prevent 
the use of opium for non-medical purposes would be im- 
possible. Such a prohibition must either be ineffective, 
or practically a total prohibition. If you allow 
Hakims to give a license fur the use of opium by pre- 
scriptions, your prohibition will be ineffective. If, on the 
other hand, you do not give that pi>wer to Hakims, there 
are, fof instance, in my district, with a population of a 
million of souls, only two persons to whom that power could be 
given, and those two persons live in the same place. In that 
case prohibition would be practically absolute. It would 
also be impossible for tliis reason : if you do not stop tha 
cultivation of the poppy in British territory, you will have 
corners of land occupied by poppy on every well in the 
place, and it' would be impossible to prevent opium being 
made on the quiet, and still more the poppy-heads being 
used. If you do prohibit the cultivation of the poppy in 
British territory, you could hardly do so in Native States, 
and it would be impnssible to prevent the smuggling of a 
drug, an ordinary dose of which is measured by grains. 

17232. There is no natural or physical frontier dividing 
the Native States from these which are under our Gov- 
ernment p — None whatever : it is largely smuggled al- 
ready, I believe. 

17233. That is on the point of practicability. Now as 
regards the political consequences arising from a policy of 
prohibition ? — If the prohibition were successfully enforced, 
it would produce, if not rebellion, at least such discontent 
as would constitute a serious political danger, since it would 
be regarded as a wanton interference with private life, with 
no good end to justify it. I think that for four reasons : 
In the first place, you have, supposing; you do not give 
hakims power to preseiihe opium, three systems of 
medicine current in the country, all three of which 
agree in looking upon opium as a useful medicine. You 
Would say to the people : " The dinig which is prescribed by 
the doctors of the system of medicine in which you believe, 
you shall not have unless von can get the concurrence of a 
doctor of the system of medicine in which you do not be- 
lieve." You would also be interfering with a domestic com- 
fort and luxurv which is used by a considerable proportion 
of the most warlike races in the F'nnjab. To make your pro- 
hibition effective you would require persistent inquisitorial 
search, and yon wimld let loose a number of ill-paid olficers,and 
thereby you would render false accusation and extortion more 



easy. You would make what is looked upon as a harmless 
indulgence into a crime. The fourth reason is that when 
the Government introduces a measure, which the people look 
upon with disfavour, they come to us and ask us what is the 
reason of it. We generally have some reason to give them, 
even if we do not approve of it ourselves ; at any rate we 
can give the Government view of it. But I do not see what 
justification we could give here. We could say it was 
thought that evil effects were produced. They would say, 
" \)o not you and the Government know that they are not 
produced '' ? — and I do not see what answer we could give. 
They would look upon it as a most tv rannical arrangement — 
an interference with private liberty without even such justi- 
fication as exists in other matters, such as sanitation and 
vaccination. 

17234. Prom what yon have said it follows that if fresh 
taxation were imposed to compensate Government for the 
loss of revenue, it would not he received with favour ? — No ; 
certainly not. 

17235. {Mr. Fanshawe.) I should like to ask you a ques- 
tion about the Sikhs. Would you kindly tell us shortly 
what are the divisions among the Sikhs ? — The iVIanjha 
is the central portion of the Punjab, lying east and 
south-east of Lahore, including the Lahore, Amritsar, and 
Gnrdaspur districts. The Malwa is the great tract south of 
the Sutlej, including the Ludhiana and Perozepore districts 
and the great Sikh States. Eoughly speaking, the Ivlanjha 
is Trans-Sutlej Sikh territoi-y, and the iMalwa is Cis-Sutlej 
Sikh territory. 

17286. Will you also explain what a Mushee Sikh is ? — He 
is a sweeper — almost, if not, quite the lowest form of out- 
cast — who has adopted the Sikh religion. He is as good a 
Sikh as any of them, but the taint of his hereditary occupa- 
tion adheres to him ; and although he does abandon, I 
believe, some portions of it, still the other Sikhs will not 
mix with him, even in religious worship. 

17237. As regards the consumption of opium by these 
different classes of Sikhs, can you tell us whether the habit 
is more common among one class than another ? — I can- 
not say that in the least. 

17238. (Mr. Mowhray.) I should like to know what class of 
Sikhs reside in the Jnllundur district p — Mostly Jat Sikhs. 

17239. Is not the JuUundur district one of the seven large 
opium-consuming districts in the Punjab ? — I fancy it 
would be one of the largest. 

17240 (Mr. Wilson.) Does your evidence relate chiefly to 
JuUundur, the district in which you are now Deputy Com- 
missioner P — I know Gujranwalla better than Jullundur. 

17241. Is that adjacent p— Wo ; it is the other side of 
Lahore. It is also a Sikh district, hut I speak for both. 

17242. Is there any poppy cultivation in your district? — 
Yes. 

17243. A great deal ? — Yes, a good deal, I think. It is 
one of the five or six largest cultivating districts in the 
Punjab. 

17244. You said that you were constantly receiving peti- 
tions about gambling and so forth to the discredit of the 
individual, what does that mean P — It means that some man 
has got an appointment, and somebody else wants it gene- 
rally; or if an appointment is empty and two men apply for 
the post, one man will give a petition to the discredit of the 
other. Perhaps mosi often of all the petition is anony- 
mous, and to the discredit of an enemy. 

17245. Do you at all share the opinion that was expressed 
to this Commission recently, that if persons connected with 
the native press, natives especially, write in, what mav be 
called, an anti-opium sense, that is any indication of dis- 
affection towards the Government p — No ; I should say not in 
the least necessarily, One might write against opium, so as 
to strongly express disaffection, but the mere fact of an 
article being written in an anti-opium sense does not 
necessarily show disaffection at all. 



The witness withdrew. 



The Revd. 
J. i". M'cKee, 

]),l). 17246. (Chairman.) I think you area D.D., and work 

■ in connection with the United Presbyterian Mission of 

North America, and you are stationed at SialkotP^At 
present at Sialkot. I was 23 years in Gujranwalla. 

17247. In that district how is the population distributed 
as between Hindus and Sikhs ? — The Mahomedans are in 
the majority, Hindus come next, and Sikhs third. 

17248. What is the habit of the Hindu and the Sikh 
portion of th. population with reference to opium p — I 
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would say that a very krge percentage of Hindus and 
Sikhs of the age of 40 and over use opium, perhaps 60 per 
cent, over that age. 

17249. What was the percentage of consumers of opium 
among the Mahomedans, and what may be described as the 
depressed classes P — It is very much lower, — I should say 
not more than 20 per cent. 

17250 What was the effect of the consumption of opium 
on the moral and phy sical condition of these people P — The 
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consumption of opinm on the moral and physical condition 
of the people, so far as I could see, was soavoely perceptible, 
except in a few cases, and in these cases, where they were 
injured by the use of opium, they were moral and physical 
wrecks I should say, but in 23 years I have not met more 
than seven or eight cases that I would so describe. 

17251. Speaking of the non-medical use of opium gene- 
rally, how do you regard it, and how do you compare it with 
indulgence in alcohol? — I would say that the non-medical 
use of opium is an evil, but not to be compared with alcohol 
at all, because you do not find that it fills poor-houses with 
paupers, or jails and penitentiaries with criminals as alco- 
hol does in Great Britain and the United States. 

17252. Have you found that the effects of opium have 
stood in your way in your spiritual work as a missionary ? 
— No, I should think not. The truth is that up to the 
time that this subject began to be agitated in the papers, 
we knew very little about it, because it did not afiect our 
Work at all, and the effect of it was not perceptible on the 
moral or physical condition of the people. It is only after 
I began to make strict enquiries in regard to it that I knew 
what proportion of the people used opium, because there 
was no perceptible effect except in those few cases I 
mentioned. 

17253. You would say that! your observation leads you to 
conclude that the use of opium, so far as it exists, has not 
been the cause of extensive moral and physical degradation 
in this district ? — Not so far as my observation goes. 

17251. Supposing the use of opium to be prohibited, as 
it has been proposed, for other than medical purposes, how 
do you think the people would view such a restrictive 
measure? — I think in that district the disposition of the 
people in regard to the use of opium for non-medical 
purposes might be described as passive. I think there are 
very few who wish for prohibition, and I think there are 
very few who would give trouble if it was prohibited, 
They seem to think ve;ry little about it, so far as I know 
from talking to the people. 

17255. In the present state of the movement they seem 
to be passive P — Yes. 

17256. Supposing prohibition to be actually enforced, what 
do you think their attitude would be then ? — If it Wiis 
actually enforced, I think those who use it now would try 
to get it in some other way. It would very likely be 
smuggled in. I think they would try to get it, but I do 
not think it would raise any political disturbance so far us 
my knowledge and experience of the people is concerned. 
With regard to the other section who do not use opium, 
I do not believe any section of the people feel strongly 



enough on the subject to be willing to bear any part of the y^i- Heed. 
cost of prohibitive measures. They do not feel strongly j. p. Mikee, 
enough in the matter. D.D. 

Ian. 1894. 



17257. If tiixation were associated with prnhiliiitioii, yon jg j 
/think it wotild he unfavourably received p — It would. 



17258. (Mr. Mowbray.) Is Sialkot a district in the 
Punjab where opium is consumed much? — I do not know 
iQuoh about Sialkot, because I have not been so much asso- 
ciated with the people there as in Gnjranwalla. I was 
associated with the people there for 23 yenrs j but although 
I reside in Sialkot now, my acquaintance with the people 
is in Gujran walla. 

17259. The consumption in Gnjranwalla is larger than in 
Sialkot, but it is not large P — Very small. 

17260. So far as the opinion of the people goes, I do not 
suppose they would look upon the question of prohibition 
as a very practical question, would they ? — They have not 
simply thought of it at all. It is not a question among 
the people. It is only since this Commission arrived in 
India that the question has been talked about among the 
people, and even now 90 per cent, of the people know 
nothing about it. 

17261. Therefore yon can hardly form an opinion as to 
what their feelings would be if, to their surprise, they found 
it was prohibited ? — No, except that I have talked to them 
lately, and they seem careless. 

17262. (Mr. Wilson.) I suppose your evidence only 
relates to this part of the country with which you are 
acquainted p— That is all. 

17263. Of course what J ou know about this part of the 
country would not lead you to form any opinion about 
Assam and other districts in India P — I have not the 
slightest notion of any other parts of the country except in 
the one I have referred to, because it is the only place 
where I have been associated intimately with the people. 

17264. Would your general knowledge of India lead you 
to think that it might he possible to adopt some form of 
what is called in England in reference to alcohol local 
option or local veto, so that in a district in India where 
there was a strong feeling against opium it might be 
prohibited, whilst in other parts it might not be jirohibited 
— would that be possible P — I think it would be quite 
possible to prohibit it in some parts of India. I think it 
would be possible to prohibit it in Gujranwalla, because, as 
I say, the people there seem quite passive, but I really have 
no opinion on that subject. 

17265. (Mr- Fanshawe.) I understand yon to mp»n that 
you wish your views to he taken as only applicable to the 
Gujranwalla district P — That is all. 



The witness withdrew. 
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17266. (Chairman.) A re you stationed at Lahore ? — Yes. 
My personal experience of the use of opium for purposes 
other than medical is very limited, and chiefly negative in 
character. I served through the two Afghan Campaigns 
nf 1P77-1880, and was for most of the time in charge of 
Field Hospitals for Native.troops and followers, and came 
into close contact with some thousands of sick men — the 
invalids of a very large force. Most of these were camp 
followers, men who were badly clothed, fed, and lodged, 
and who had exceptionally hard work in a rigorous climate. 
Very many of them were said to be, and I believe were, 
opium-eaters, but 1 can only recall to mind one solitary case 
in which disability was distinctly due to the habit. The 
patient was a mule-driver, to whom large doses of opium 
had to he given before he could do his work. After this 
campaign I was for several years in charge of Peshawar, 
where the opium habit is not common. Man^ prisoners 
admitted into the jails, of which I have been in charge, 
claimed exemption from work, and sometimes asked for a 
daily dose of opium, sayins they were addicted to its use, 
but I never gave the ration, and very seldom let them off 
work, and 1 do not remember any case where serious ill- 
effects followed. I have also been in civil medical charge of 
Murreeand Simla, where 1 knew very many men of the clerk 
class said to be opium-eaters, andean only remember one that 
was decidedly the worse of the habit. My experience of 
the Lunatic Asylum is too short to enable me to form an 
opinion as to the frequency of the opium habit among the 
insane prior to admission. 

17267. [Sir William Roherts) Where were the jails 
situated that you had charge of? — In Lahore, Peshawar, 
and Chinawan. 



17268. On admission into jail did you stop the supply of 
opium at once ? — Yes. 

11269. And yon never saw any ill-effects p — ^No, I never 
lemember any ill-effects. 

17270. You said that you very seldom let them off their 
work, that implies that you did sometimes ? — Sometimes, 
when they were in bad health. 

17271. Independently of the opium habit ? — Independent- 
ly or not, if they were in bad health from any cause. 

17272. Did you not observe any great suffering in any 
case of an habitual opium-eater when his opium was 
stopped p— No, not in any case. 

17273. Have you formed any idea as to what is the cause 
or the reason why the natives of India seem so much 
more tolerant of opium, and become addicted to the opium 
habit as compared with Europeans ? — Not a very definite 
idea. 

17274. iTou have no idea whether it is due to the climate 
or diet, malarial conditions ? — I could not say at all. 

17275. {Mr. Wilson.) There has been a great deal of 
discussion before this Commission with regard to opium 
being used as a prophylactic against fever : what do 
jou say with regard to that P— I have no experience with 
regard to that. 

17276. You have never used it in that way ?— Never used 
it in that way. 

17277. You have never prescribed it either to natives 
or Europeans ? — ^Not as a prophylactic against fever, 

17278. With reference to these camp followers who are 
opium-eaters, was your attention diiested at the time to 
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Snrgn-Maj. the fact that they wpre opium-eaters, and did you specially 
"' " note them ill any way on thiit account P -1 did not- ndte 

them in that way, but I was told that they were opiuni- 
e assistiMit in the hospitil who Iimhw a 
great deal abcmt them. I did not sea them eat opinm 
my.'ielf, but I was tnld ihey all eat 0(:iuin, and that they all 
had opium with them. 1 saw the opium with some of 
them, but not all. 

17279. You did not pay that kind of attention to them 
that vou could tell us at all whether tlmse who tool; opium 
wei'e better or worse thiin those who did not P -I have not 
recorded it, but when a patient was in hnspital 1 always 
asked the question whether he was an opium-eater, witli a 



view to finding out whether his disease was afEected by the 
Libit. 

172SO. Yon did not find that it was P— No, I did not see 
thiit they were generallv the wor.se for nsin<; opium. 
There was no luaiked difference between those who did use 
opium and tho.se who did not. 

17281. (Siv WUJi"m Soheris.) Have you formed any 
idea whether the habit of nsinsr oniuni is useful in anv 
way to nitivesol'India living in malarinl disirictsp — No, "[ 
h^ive nut been in any district that was veiy nialari. I and 
wlit're the nitives did u.se Opium generally, 80 that 1 have 
had no grounds to form an opinion. 



The witness withdrew. 



Surgn.-Capt. 
Charles^ 
■^■^- 17282. {Sir WiUiam Roberts.) What oprortunitiesh^ive 

18 Jnn 1894 ^"'^ ^^'^ of studying the nse nf opium amongst the natives 
' 'of India?— On my arrival in India in 1882 1 .vas att;iched 

to the 3-iid Punjab Pioneers, a Sil;h Re>;iment. in which 
at that time we; e a considerable number of ipium-eaters. 
Subsequently, 1881 — 18s6, whilst in medical chaige of the 
escort and half Field Hospital on the Afjjlian Roundary 
Commission, I had an oppoitunity of ohserviug Sihhs under 
the hardshijis of whnt was pri.cticallr service. Theie I also 
saw many bun ireds of camp followers — Punjabis a d men 
from the Ninth- We tirn Hrovinces Opium was for sale in 
the Camp B.izar, and there was a fair trade in it, the con- 
sumers being drawn from the foregoing. Since 1886 t 
have been ati ached to the Jlayo Hospital, Lahore, wheie 
numbers of indii'idiiaU addicted to opium, yaiy« andalcohol 
are treated yearly. In private practice in Lahore the oases 
that I have seen have not been those of the op iiin habit, but 
rather of the abuse of opium in children. 'Ihe confirmed 
opium-eaters that 1 have known have been either Sikhs or 
low caste Hindus— sepoys, sowars, kabars, camp followers, 
beggars and fakirs. 

17283. What bus been your experience as to the circum- 
stances under which the opium habit generally b»gins ? — I 
believe the practice generally begins from one or two causes 
— first, to ease some paiu or ache, or to sobice in mental 
anxiety, or under illness; secondly, as an aphrodisiac. 

17281. Hive you formed any opinion ns to whether the 
effect of opium on natives of India is an aphrodisiac, or 
is it only one of the many aphrodisiacs that they have ?— 
It is one of many. It is also used as a stimulant. 

17285. This aphrodisiac efliect would only be part of a 
general stimulant of' the system P — Yes. 

17286. Would it have any ni. favourable effect ?— Not that 
I know of, but that it is used as such I know. 

17287. What has hegn your impression with regard to the 
use of opium for non-medical purposes — its eltVct on the 
physical and moial conditiin of the natives of India? — I 
do not believe that the physical condition of a heailhy man 
would be improved by the continuous use of opium. 

172f*8. Would you express the opinion that the physical 
condition was deteriorated by it? — 1 should certainly say 
it would not be improved. 

1 7289. What about the moral condition P — The moral 
condition of an opium-eater— that is, a confirmed opium- 
eater — is affected as far as that he has practically lost his 
power of self-contriil — the opium habit being his master. 

17290. rio you mean by confirmed habitual eaters those 
who tahe it in excessive quantities p— I mean a man who 
has made it a habit for many years or months, taking a con- 
tinual daily dose of opium. Under ordinary circumstances 
he would not give it up. 

17291. You speak of the power of seir-control'only as re- 
wards the opium habit, not with regard to his conduct 
generally ? — Not with regard to his conduct generally. 

17292. You say that whether he takes a small quantity or 
a large quantity ? — ^Yes, that is, when he has once become 
accustomed to feel the effects of the drug he would wish for it. 

17293. You think the habitual opium-eater, whether in 
large or small quantities, is in a worse case than that of a 
smolter or diinkcr of alcohol P — That would he a matter of 
opinion. The cases I have .'•een myself, and ihe histories 
that jiatients have told me, have led me to believe that the 
opium habit is much stronger than any other habit generally. 

17294. Have you had any experience in jail management? 

No, I have been in jails to visit them, but I have not 

been in charge. 
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17295. You have had no experience of what occurs when 
prisoneis are suddenly deprived of their opium ? — No. 

17296. Do yon think that opium sometimes prolongs life? 
— Most undoubtedly 1 do think that many, in whom there 
is some unsoundness, are enabled by its use to continue life 
under more bearable circumstances. 

17297. Is the habitual use of opium as deleterious in your 
opinion as the use of ganju andalcohol? — I do not think 
that the harm caused by opium to the people generally can 
he Ciunpared to that due to .^r/jytn andalcohol. I should, 
for personal reasons, rather treat a patient addicted to the 
former than to the latter, though it was my exnerience 
when old sepoys — opium-eaters — came into hospital with 
pneumonia, that the mortality Was high— liigher than 
usuaI. 

17298. What do you mean by personal reasons ? — If T were 
treating a patient for delirium tremens I should have a 
great deal of trouble in the hospital. I should have to have 
special wardeis to look after the patient. I should be more 
afraid of suicide. Whereas, if he were au.opium patient, he 
woidd be less of a nuisance to other people and to me in par- 
thular. The most unpleasant cases to treat are chose of deli- 
rium tremens, 

17299. You said that the mortalit" amon? the old sepoys 
who used opium was higher than usual ? Was it higher than 
those who did not use opium ? — So it struck me. 

17300. Have you had experience of the use of opium on 
children ? — I have frequently seen the deleterious effects 
of opium ufion children. 

17301. Are you speaking of the children of natives of 
India? — Both Europeans and natives. 

17 3'" 2. What deleterious effects have you seen in cases of 
the children of natives ? — -I have seen children brought 
into hosfiital in a morib'iud condition. 

173t)3. Due to opium ? — Due to opium-poisoning. They 
were under the influence of opium. 

173 4. Did you consider that it was owing to an accidental 
dose— too much given by accident ? — Probably so. 

17305. That would be more analagousto a case of oninni- 
poisoning? — Yes. Most of the cases that I have seen have 
been cases of opium -poisoning. 

17306. Have they been at all numerous ?— Not very 
numerous, but I have seen a few cases now and again, 

17307. Would they be more numerous than such cases 
which occur in Jingland P — Probably not. 

17308. I suppose you mean the cases that are brought to 
you in the hospital would be the result of a single overdose 
not from the habitual giving itself ? — No, prob.ibly from a 
siUfile overdose. The habit may have been continuous and 
the dose increased for some cause or other. 

173:9. \\'hat do you consider the effe. t of the use of opium 
generally ?— I consider opium one of the most valuable of 
druss. It is a food to none, but a solace to many. I 
would to the best of my ability prevent a friend taking to 
the habit of opium-eating. 

17310. Why would you ?— Because, as I said before, it 
would have an action on his moral condition ; he would be 
takini,' scimething that would master him. 1 consider the 
perfect man should be master of himself. Once a oiaii con- 
tracts the opium habit, the habit wiU be muster of him. 

17311. Would you a'so not add, independent of that, that 
the opium habit was like the alcohol habit, a habit attended 
with the risk of going to excess ? — .Most decidedly 
it tempts a man to excess more in opium than in al- 
cohol. Every little trouble of Ufe that he has to bear, he 
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would endeavour to avoid because having contracted the 
opium habit he e-capts his troubles by taldiijj a pill of 
opium now and ajiain. 

17312. In that Mse it is useful P -- No, in my opinion itis 
the contiary, Oicause the little troubles of life will 
strengthen him by his overcoming them. 

17313. Is there a sreneriil tendency so far as your expe- 
rience has (tone amon? the habitual users of opiii.n to iu- 
urease thedo>eP— I could not exactly say that. I have 
known M number nnd have heard of a great many wlio have 
continued foi- ye. as to take the same doso. Others 1 liave 
met wlio have gone on increasing, hut I think Europeans 
go to greater excess than natives. 

17314. Have you known many Europeiina who have taken 
up the opium habit P — The morphia habit I have known. 

17315. Not the opium habit ?-- T have known some. 

17316. How many P — A few, not a great number. 

17317. Half a dozen P— I'robably, that is in India. 
l';318. Yon are not spe.iking of Europeans in England 

taking up the habit P — 1 have known a lew Europeans in 
England. 

17319. Half a dozen?— No. 

17320. Do they take to the habit in the form of eating 
it or what P — Eating it in the form of a pill to ease 
pain. 



17321. Did (hoy hear the habit as well as the natives, Surqn. Capt. 
or were tiiey injnrionsiy affected by it P— In one parlicular Charles, 
case that I can call to mind, iift'T liaving nsnj it fur some M.D. 

time, pii attempt was made to break the man of tlie habit. 

For about two months he had a very severe struggle. 18 Jim. 1891. 

He is all right now. 

17322. He did throw off the habit P— Yes, he did. 

17323. {Mr. Wihon.) What do yon think about opinm as 
a prophylaotio against fever p — I iiave n-ver as a custom 
used it as such. 1 mcy have used it now and again. I 
have not used it an a common drne. the same as quinine. 
1 have ordered for patients m liospital some time before 
the onset of ague about 30 drops of laudanum. 

17324. How much is tbatP 
two gmins. 

17:125. That was with a person suffering from ague P— 
Yes, but in such a case I always gave quinine. 

17326. As well P— Y'es. 

17327. I gather from what you say that you regard 
opinm as more insidious tlian alcohol, more liable to lead 
on P — That is merely my opinion. 

17325. (Mr, Mowbrai/.j I snppise you admit it is quite 
possible for persons to take opium without being led on to 
sncb a condition that the habit becomes their master, or, in 
your own woids, that they lose their self-control ?— Yes, 1 
think it is quite possible. 



-About a i^rain and a half to 
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17329. (Chairman.) You are Deputy Commissioner for 
Perozepore ? — Yes. 

173.30. How long have you served iu the Punjab P — 
Twenty;one years. 

17331. You have come here more particularly to speak 
of Perozepore P— Yes. 

17333. How do you describe the population in the greater 
part of that district P — The district consists of two parts, 
a strip along, the river in whicli the population is almost 
entirely Mahomedans, and the interior pat t of the di.strict 
ill which the population is mainly Jat SiUhs. I see from 
the Census figures that the Sikbs are, as a matter of fact, 
only one quarter of the whole population, but they are the 
leading sect, and therefore I have described the population 
of that part of the district as mainly Jat iSikhs. 

17333.. Is the habit of the eating of opium prevalent in 
your district P— The habit is prevalent amongst the Sikhs, 
and exists to a certain extent ain(ing<t other Hindus ; but 
to a very small extent amongst the Mahomedans, as far as 
I am aware, 

17334. What was the result of your observation with 
regard to the effects of the eating of ojiium P — The effects 
are not apparent so far as I have seen, unless in cases 
where a man has been taking opium to an excessive extent, 
and that is usually the case only when he has been taking 
it also for a considerable length of time : by that time he 
will usually be an old man. 

17335. You say the excessive nae produced bad effects, 
sulhciently grave to make themselves visible. What do you 
say as to the moderate use ? Do ynu think it does good or 
harm, or do you think it is one of those habits which may 
be indulged in to some moderate exter.t witliout any effect, 
good or bad P — In moderate quantities certainly. 1 .should 
regard the habit as perfectly indifferent, quite harmless — as 
much as tobacco. 

17336. With regard to the moral effects from the opium 
habit, what do you say as to that ? — I should regard themas 
cdosely connected with the physical eSects. At the same time 
that it produces physical weakness, it produces mental and 
moral weakness and want of energy, especially at the 
time, 1 should say, when the man has not liad his usu.il 
allowance. When he is under the influence of the 
dose he is as good as any man. Itis when the re-action 
takes place that be is deficient in mental and physical 
qualities, and po.ssibly iu moral power, though that is 
more difficult to speak to. A man who is iu the constaat 
haoit of taking large doses of opium to keep him up to 
the mark is certainly, taking him all round, less efficient 
than the man who does not, although after taking his dose 
he may be able to do his work perfectly. 

17337. Do you apply that last observation to what you 
call consumers in excess? — Entirely to consumers in 
excess. A moderate consumer is neither the worse nor the 
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17338. What are the facts in your district with regard 
to the cultivation of |ioii]iy ?- It is a very small area. I 
see from the statistics it averages something like 100 
acres ; it is of no imjiortance. 

17339. Is there any portion of your district specially 
feverish ? — Yis, the riverside is veiy feverish. 

17340. In that district does the population resort parti- 
cularly to the use of opium ? — No ; in that part of the district 
the population is mostly Mahomedau, and it is not a 
habit with them to take opium. 

17341. It has been proposed to prohibit the use of opiunj 
except for medical purposes. Do you see any practical 
difficulties in the wa}' of such a restrictive policy ? — Every 
possible difficulty. The prohibition of opium in Peroze- 
pore could not be carried out unless the production of 
opium were stopped in the Native States of Malwa and 
Eajputana ; otherwise the demand would certainly he 
supplied by smngsling. The frontier of the district 
being an irregular line of over 2iiO miles in length, not 
even a regiment of preventive officers could stop smuggling. 
There is, in my opinion, no more need for such a measure 
as the prohibition of opium than tliere is for the prohibition 
of tobacco, and miieli less than for the prohibition of spirits, 
although even spirits do not cau.se one-liundredth part of 
the mii-chief here than they do in England. 1 consider that 
the proliibition of opium would be regarded by the Sikhs 
as a onesided ii'easure directed against themselves. Thev 
would ask why it was not accompanied by tlw suppression 
of the Mahomedau's tobacco, which is a narcotic forbid- 
den to the Sikhs. It would never be believed that such a 
measure could proceed from philanthropic motives, and 
consequently the popular voice would assign ether motives, 
primarily a desire on the part of the Government to push 
the sale of European liquor, if nothing even worse were 
thought of. Any law rendering the possession of opium in 
small quantities illegal and leading to a search by tlie Police 
or other suboidiuate ofiBcials would be strongly resented, 
and would cause the most dangerous irritation. 

17342. What have yuu to say with regard to the revenue 
question ? — There is no other sonice of revenue which 
conld be substituted for that brought in by opium. 

17343. (Mr. Pease.) Would you wish to see an extension 
of the consumption of opium to bring in mora revenue 
for the purposes of irrigation, etc. ?— Certainly not. 

17344. I suppose you would be favourable to a reduction 
in the con.sumption of opium ? — 1 should not he sori-y 
to see a reduciiioc if it occurred of itself. 1 should be 
extremely unfavourable to a forcible reduction. 

17345. Do you think any means could be taken to en- 
courage the people not to pursue the habit ? — No, I do not 
think so. 
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17346. You think the faoilities for obtaining opium are 
not more than suiEoient or desirable ? — Nd, they are 
only such as are absolutely necessary. The number of 
shops ill the Perozepore District is about 1 to 5,000 of 
the population, nnd the facilities are certainly not more 
than necessary, if the consumptioa is to be allowed under 
Excise law. 

17347. (Mr. Wilson.) As far as you know, is opium in 
common use as a prophylactic against fever ? — Not so far 
as I have seen ; in fact I may say it is not used for that 
purpose in the Ferozepore District. It is used in the case 
of colds and chills, but not for malarious fever. 

17348. {Mr. Movihray.) What do you say with regard 
to the tendency to increase the dose P — The tendency to 
increase the dose is not very marked : a man usually keeps 
for years to the same quantity to which he has accustomed 
himself, but i-ome require much more than others to produce 
the same effect. There is a tendency no doubt to increase 
the dose, but not a universal tendency. A man may fre- 
quently keep on the same dose for yi^ars, but on the other 
hand, there are many men who find, perhaps from some 
peculiarity in their temperament, that the usual dose is 
ceasing to have its effects, and they increase it. 

17349 You have been Settlement Officer in a distrii't 
in which opium is largely consumed? — Yes. in Ft-rozennre. 
I think Ferozppore and Amritsar are on an equality ; they 
are about the largest consuming districts in the Punjab. 

17350. Have you ever had, as District or Settlement Officf r, 
to remove any subordinate for incapacity throujjh the use of 
opium ? — I have only once, so far as I remember, )iad to re- 
move a suburdinate for incapacity due to opium, and the 
man in question was about 50 years old, as indeed havebeen 
all the cases in which I remember noticing serious ill- 
effects. A man, so far as I have been able to judtje, does 
not commence the habit until he is 35 or 40 years of age, 
and if he increases the dose gradually to an excessive quan- 
tity, he will tlien be an old man and be getting to a period 
of life when not muL-h more work can be expected of him. 

17351. [Mr. Fanshawe.) I suppose, as Settlement Officer, 
you have had special opportunities of being brought into 
close relations with the people? — Yes. 

The vritiies; 



17352. You carried through the entire settlement yourself ? 
-Yes. 

17353. And were occupied seven or eight years as Settle- 
ment Officer of the F>'rozepore district?— Yes, during 
which time I was constantly in the villages, mixing with 
the people and talliing freely with them on all subjects. 

17354. You said that the habit of eating opium was preva- 
lent among the Jat Sikhs ; those men are hard.working, 
eneigetic and thrifty ; is that their description P — Exactly. 

17355. So that the prevalence of the opium habit among 
that community is quite compatible with those qualities? 
—Yes. 

173515. Is opium taicen to enable men to undergo great fa- 
tigue : have you come across that use of it P — They say so 
in one part of the district where opium-eating is very pre- 
valent. They tell us that if they had not the opium they 
could not cut the harvest. 

17357. Is that a cold weather harvest ? — The harvest of 
the cold weather crop which comes in during the hot weather, 
in April and May. 

17358. That is to say, the harvesting is done during une 
hot weather P — Yes ; they said they could not,do the wotk 
without opium. 

17359. That is what was stated to you ? — Yes ; I do not 
say I agree with that. 

17360. You have referaed to the use of tobacco by 
Mahomedans and the use of opium by Sikhs : have you in 
your own micd made any comparison between the advantages 
or disadvantages of the habit of tobacco- smoking and of the 
use of opium ? — I think the prohibition amonjj the Sikhs 
in thematter of ihehookah has been of the greatest possible 
advantage to them, notwithstandiog that they may be sup- 
posed, perhaps, to have taken opium instead of it. If they 
had the hookah instead of opium, they would not have been 
so good men as they are. 

17361. Will you explain your reasons for that ?— Because 
the hookah is smoked sitting down and it leads to waste of 
time and gossiping. 

17362. Whilst those would not necessarily be the accom- 
paniments to taking a pill of opium ?— No, certainly not, 

s withdrew. 
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17363. (Chairman.) You are the Collector at Shahpur? 
— I have been for seven years. 

17364. Where was jour previous service ? — In the Gur- 
gaon, Eohtak and Sirsa districts. 

17365. Was tliere much consumption of opium in those 
distriits ? — lu none of those districts was there a large con- 
sumption. In the Sirsa district there were Sikhs who 
consumed opium as in the other parts of the province, but 
very few compared with the population of the district. 

17366. Speaking of the Punjab, so far as your experience 
^oes, what was the proportion of the persons who consum- 
ed opium in excess, compared with the total population ? — 
In the whole of the Punjab not one in a thousand consume 
opium to excess. 

17367. Were those who consumed it in excess very much 
the worse for it ?— Yes, they suffer, more especially when 
they cannot get a supply of the drug. 

17368. What do you say with regard to those who take 
opium in moderation ? — So far as my experience goes, it has 
no injurious effect on them either physically or morally ; 
in fact, they theniselves and others who do not consume 
opium say that whenever they take opium it brightens the 
intellect and renders the body more able to sustain or 
continue violent effort. 

17369. What do you think would be the view of the 
people of the Punjab, as far as you have seen, with refer- 
ence to a policy of further restriction or prohibition of 
opium P— The people ol the Punjab, so far as I have seen 
them, have no desire to put a stop to the consumption of 
opium. The Sikhs and the religious mendicant class and 
others who habitually consume opium would greatly resent 
the prohibition of Ihi- drug, and other classes are apathetic 
(Ml the subject, except the producers, who would very 
strongly object to prohibition. In this district of Shahpur 
about 3,500 acres of poppy are grown every year, the aver- 
ae;e produce being about 500 maunds, value over two lakhs 
of rupees, or about one-third the annual land revenue of 
the district. As the poppy is usually grown in small plots, 
aveiaging less than an acre each, the number of peasant.s 



who derive a profit from the production of opium can 
hardly be less (including their families) than 2"i,0ft0. These 
cultivators would certainly suffer considerable loss if tha 
oullivation of poppy were forbidden, and it mif^ht become 
necessary to srant some of them a reduction of the land 
revenue. The Hindu merchants, too, who deal larijely in 
opium, would strongly object to the compulsory cessation of 
the trade. 1 may say 1 have only just completed the re-assess- 
ment of the district as Eevenue otKcer, and 1 have assessed 
those villages in which opium is produced at a higher rate 
than those in which it is not produced, because the cultiva- 
tion is so profitable ; and if this cultivation were suddenly 
stopped, or much restricted, it would be only fair to reduce 
their assessment according to the standard of other villao-es 
iu which opium is not grown. ° 

17370._ In the Punjab opium is grown under totally differ- 
ent conditions to that in Behar and Benares ? Yes. 

17371. Does the opium grown'in the Punjab admit of 
greater profit to the cultivator ?— It is acknowledj-ed by the 
cultivators themselves to be the most profitable cultivation 
they can have. In my district they are allowed to culti- 
vate wherever they please, and they pay 2 rupees an acre 
as an additional acreage cess on opium cultivation. 

17372. The revenue which is raised in the Punjab is 
raised partly in the form of an acreage duty and partly in 
the form of duties on the sale p— That is so. 

17373. With regard to the disposithm of the people to 
bear the weight of additional taxation to compensate ior the 
loss of Government revenue following a policy of prohibi- 
tion, what do you say as to that P-I am sure they would 
strongly object to pay any taxation for the purpose of 
making up the revenue. 

17374. (Jlr. Pease.) Have you observed that those who 
are :n the habit of cultivating the poppy are more inclined 
to take it than others ?— Not iu the Shahpur District 
They are hardly ever known to take it at all. They are 
Mahomedans, and iu my district the Mahomedans, 
almost to a man, refrain from taking ooium. Whaiever 
consumption there is is among a class of religious mendicants, 
and to a oertam exteut among the Hindu and Sikh shop- 
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keepers ; but the Mahomedaii peasantry as a class almost 
universally refrain from it, and they are the people who 
cultivate it in the Shahpur District. In my own district, 
there are 3,500 cultivators, and taking five persons to the 
family, there are about 20,000 persons whose livelihood partly 
depends on the cultivation of opium. 

17 37 o. {Mr. Wihon.) You have spoken of the consump- 
tion of opium amono;st religious mendicants being great, 
are they an exceedingly useful portion of society in your 
opinion P — No, I do not appi-ove of them. They are a class 
who do no good to themselves or to other people. 

17376. You must not take it as a recommendation of 
opium because it is used by that class ? — No, the only thing 
is that they are revered by a large number of the people, and 
their strong objection to having their opium cut off might 
give rise to discontent among those whom they can influence 
which it might be difficult to deal with. 

17377. You have spoken of a few persons becoming 
wrecked " whose whole aim in life is to obtain a supply of 
the drug by any possible means ": what do you mean by 
that ? —Chiefly by begging, sometimes by petty theft, if they 
cannot get it ; hut such persons are few. 1 have only come 
across about 10 in aU my 18 years' experience in the Punjab, 
and when you ask the people about it they say that it is 
the effect of opium, and I believe their account is true. 

17378. Do I understand that in the district to which you 
are referring anybody can grow poppy on paying the acreage 
license, is tl.at so ? — That is so ; two rupees an acre in the 
Shahpur District ; it is charged at the rate of 8 annas per 
quarter of an acre. 

1737^. So that there is no restriction to the number of 
persous : I mean the license is granted as a matter of 
course to anybody who likes to cultivate P — Yes, as a 
matter of fact they are allowed to cultivate it before they 
obtain a license. When the crop appears above ground the 
village accountant goes round, writes down the number of 
plots and the area, and gives a license to the cultivator 
after it has been actually sown. 

17380. Do I understand that it is distinctly a popular 
crop ? — Very popular in the villages in which the soil and 
moisture and means of irrigation are suitable for it. 

17381. I want to understand your method of land settle" 
nieiit and so forth : is the rate of the land revenue assessed 
on the quality of land or on the crop which is grown ? — 
Assessed on the quality of the land with reference to the 
crops grown. One would not assess land as capable of 
producing very good crops unless it actually did. 

1(382. You told us you had lately been settling some land 
revenue ? — The whole district has been reassessed during 
the last five years. 



17383. And you have had legard to the fact that opium 
was 'cultivated P — Yes, it is a very important part of the 
cultivation of some villages. 

17384. Suppose, owing to any circumstances — it does not 
matter what — apart from prohibition or legislation or any- 
tiiing of the kind, it turned out that Other crops were tak- 
ing the place of poppy, and the villages which are now 
growing did not care for the cultivation and discarded it, 
by what process would the authorities be able to bring it in 
so as to get the reduction ?— They might ' petition the 
Collector that tlieir agricultui-a! profits were much less than 
they were at the time the assessment was fixed, and if 
they could show it was so, and if there were sufficient 
reasons (it wonld only be in a very extreme case), the Col- 
lector would probably report the matter and suggest that 
the assessment should be reduced, but he would have to 
give iiood reasons for his proposal. 

17385. In some divisions we have been told that the land 
is divided into three qualities and the assessment is entirely 
independent of the crop which is grown on the land ; in 
other words, the rate at which the land revenue was assessed 
depended on the land, and not on the crop, is that the 
same heie ? — It does not vary every year with the crop 
grown, but when an assessment is made the crops are taken 
into account, — crops that have been growing there for tlie 
last three or four years. 

17386. That is to say, you take the crop that has been 
grown for some years upon the land as so much evidence 
as to what the quality of the land is ? — Th.it is so. 

173S7. And then the rale is assessed on the land P— Yes. 

17388. Taking the other rate as only a guide P — That is 
so. 

17389. (Mr. Mowhray.) Would you agree with the last 
witness in considering that the prohibition of the use of 
opium in the Punjab might be regarded by the Sikhs as a 
differential. treatment against them as compared with the 
Mahomedans? — I think they might so regard it, but I have 
not heard any of them say so. 

17390. (Mr. Fanshawe.) I understood yon to say that 
in fixing the present rates of assessment, you did directly 
take into consideration the fact that poppy was being 
grown P — In certain villages, because it is only in certain 
villages that poppy can be grown. 

17391. You did take that fact into consideration ; that is 
to say, if poppy had not been grown at the time, you would 
rot have assessed those lands so high as you didP — I should 

not have done so. 

17392. Ts it the case that in the Shahpur District the 
women and children assist in poppy cultivation P— No, they 
do not at all in the case of poppy. 



Mr. J. 
Wilson. 

18 Jan. 1894. 



The -witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 



At the Town Hall, Lahore. 



FIFTIETH DAY. 

Friday, 19th January 1894. 



PEESENT : 

SiE JAMES B. LYALL, G.C.I.B., K.C.S.I. (on the Chaib). 



SiE William Roberts, M.D., 

The Hon'ble Sib Lacehmeswae Singh Bahadue, 

Maharaja or Daebhanga, K.C.I.B. 
Me. R. G. C. Mowbeat, M.P. 



Me. a. U. Fanshawe. 
„ Aethue Pease., 
„ Haeidas Vehaeidas Debai. 
„ H. J. Wilson, M.P. 



Me. J. Peescott Hewett, C.I.E., Secretary, 



Rai BahadUe Pandit Sceat Kaul, CLE., called in and examined (through an interpeter). ^^^ Bahadur 

17393 (Chairman.) I believe you are Revenue Minister 17396- And you have served in Baluchistan P-In the ^^^I^S 

of the Kashmir State P-Yes. . Punjab as well as in Baluchistan. cje 

17394. And you are a native of Lahore P— Yes. I7397. What aopointment did you hold in Baluchistan P— " 

17395 Yon have been in Government service since 1853 ?- Extra Judicial Assistant and Native Assistant to the Agent, ^18^4. 

Yes, 'since January 1853. Governor General. 
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17398. For five yeflvg you have been Revenue Member of 
tbe State Council?— Yes. 

17399. And von have bepn dinoterl to give in a statement 
on behalf ot tli'e Kaslmiir State?— Yea. 

17400. Has that, Btatement been before the Council and 
approved by it ?— Yes. 

17-10). It is stated in this document that the income of 
tlie State from (ipinm consists of two items, one is tlie sale 
of licenses, and the other is the taking from ihe ciillivatiirs 
half the snm which the contTaetors paj' to them. They buy 
opiuu) from the cultivator at lis. 10 per seer, aud tlie State 
taiies half that amount, y;z.. Es, 5. Is it meant that the 
State actually takes half or that it is land revenue? — The 
State takes Ks. 5. 

17402. The cttltivation of poppy is free, I suppose ? — It is 
free. 

17403. Hut the sale is not free ; the cultivator mnst sell 
to a ciiutractcir P — They cannot sell to anybody except to a 
licensed cimtractor. 

17404. Is the price iit which the contractors buy from the 
cultivators fixed bv the Government ? — It is nut fixed, hut 
opium is not generally sold at less than Ks. 10 per seer. 

174(15. Is the small amount of opium which goes to the 
Punjab sent by the contractors?- The meicliants of that 
part of tbe country buy it Irom the liv'cnsed vendors of the 
State. 

1.406. Do vou know whether the system by which the 
cultivators must .sell to contractors has come down from 
Sil>b times, or has been framed in Biitisb times? — Since 
the Council was established. 

174' 17. Before that was itfree?— Previously shop-keepers 
used to buy it Irom the cultivators and pay chungi or 
octroi. 

17408. C^Knjri used to be taken on other things?— Yes. 

174' i9 The statement says that poppy is the mo.st paying 
crop in parts of the country where it i- cultivated — is that 
a hilly country ? — Kandy is a hilly country. 

17410. Is it a rice land country ?— No, rice is not culti- 
vated there. 

17411. When was the Council established ?— In 1889. 

17412. Now that the Land Revenue settlement is being 
carried out in Kashmir, 1 suppose this sp^ lal rate fo poppy 
will be abolished ? — I am not aware that it will be aholisbed, 
but with legaid to opium one-half of the net profits are 
likely to be laken as before. 

1741:i. (Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) What do you mean by 
saying that the opium cultivators are fiee to i;row opium, 
and that there is a charire of Ks. 2^ iier kanal? — Tliey are 
obliged to Sell the opium to the contractors only ; it is known 
what the yield is, and from time to time when the culti- 
vators leoeive tbe money from the contractor the State gets 
the money from them. 

17414 How is the measurement ascertained? — No mea- 
surement is made, but measures will now be introduced. 

17415. If they do not know the area of the land on which 
the poppy is cultivated, how do they c'narge the rate per 
kanal? — The contractor eaters in his papers the quantity 
pnrchised iiy him, and bavini,' the rate of yield they find 
out the nieasurement. An average yield of a kanal is taken 
as the, basis. 

IT'llG. (Mr. Wilson.) Is it not the ca.se that the contrac- 
tor laKos it upon the weight of the opium, and notuuon the 
aiea of the land ? — It has been found by experiment that 
so niuch o|)ium is got from so much land. 

17417. W hat do you consider the average? — 4 seers per 
acre. 

17 lis. And how much is the tax per acre? — Rs, 20. 

I,' 1111. Then that is the same thing as lis. 5 per seer? — 
Incomes to the same thin;;. 

17420. (Maharaja of Darhlianga^) Py the tax of 
Es. 2' I, do you mean the rent or tbe tax? — Rent. 

■; 7 l-l. What is the price paid by the contractor per seer to 
the ciiitivator, and at what price is it sold in the market? — 
Four tolas per rupee, double the price at which the coutractor 
purchases it. 

The witn 



17422. (Chairman.'^ Will yon now give us the benefit of 
your opinion on the opium qne-tiou ? — 1 have had a chance 
of coming in contact with various classes of people, but Ihaye 
nevei noticed any evil ellects on (he physical or moral condi- 
tion of a moderate consumer of opium. .No case has ever 
come up beloie me in which a person should have ever com- 
mitted an oifence under the influence of opium ; neiiber have 
I ever heard of a person indulging in large quiintities com- 
mitting an offence under the intnxicaing efiects of opium. I 
have always been told by moderate corsnmers of opium 
am.ongst the Sikhs, iJogras and Punjabi Hindus and 
Jlahomedaiifi that the use of this drug once a day keeps otf 
the effK'ts of bodily fatigue for 24 hours or till their 
appointed time f. r taking their dose the next day. Although 
1 have never tried opium myself, yet I can say_ from 
my experience that a moderate use of the drug is not 
physically or morally injurious. 

Chandu and madak no doubt cause grave injury, 
and tbe consumers of these drugs whom I have seen are so 
enuiciated, that they look moie like the dead than the 
liviui,'. 'I'hey are. in fact, practically unfit to perform any 
active work in tbe world. 

While at Quetta I made an experiment on the 
opinm-eating prisoners of the jail of "hich I was the 
Siipeiintendent in addition to my executive duties in the 
distiict, as to whether the habit of opium-eatii'g could he 
given up : the following weie the results ; — 

About 20 per cent, of the prisoners, chiefly young 
and robust, ^;ave up the habit after a few d.iys' sulfer- 
in"-, liut 8i) percent, of them got a bud diarrhoea, which 
could not bo cuied by aiij- treatment till they weie again 
permitted to take (ppum. But with the exception of certain 
classes, the use of opium generally prevails amongst the- 
uneducated, tbe peasants, traders and sepo\s in the army 
and police. Young men generally take to opium by fol- 
lowing the example of older members of their families, or 
to cuie some disease, and in some cases merely Jor the sake 
of ileasure under the ett'ect of tbe company of ojiium- 
eaters. After the age of forty opium is generally used for 
pre.-eiving bouily strength. Tbe use of milk, which is 
invariably taken as an accompaniment of opium, is said to 
remove tbe astringent effects of ■. piuin, and thus prevent 
its bad results which it miyht otherwise produce on the 
system. Kduciited young men do not eat opium, although 
they apiiear to be taking to liquor, excessive indulgence in 
which is as injurious as indulgence in opium, if not more. 

17423. You say that the effects of channu and madak- 
smokiuir are extremely deleterious ; where have you had the 
opportunity of seeing it? — At Quetta. 

17424. Was there a smoking faloou there? — There wag 
a shop there. 

17425. What sort of pbice was it ? — I went to make a 
search in a gambling case, and I saw that all the smokers 
were laving down in a very emaciated condition, dried up, 
aud public women were there. 

17426. What class of people used to frequent that place ? — 
Prostitutes and some Mahomedans. 

17427. What sort of JMabomedans ? — The poorer classes. 

17428. People of that country or from India? — Some 
from India and a few from tbe Punjab. 

17429. Prom ihe North-West Provinces or Bengal? — 
They were mostly from Delhi and Lucknow. 

17-130. Have you ever seen anything of it in the 
Punjab ? — So, I have had no opportunity of seeing it in 
tbe f'unjab. 

17431. These Mahomedans and prostitutes would probably 
under any circumstances he debauoind people, would they 
not p — They worrld be debauched urider any circumstances. 

17-132. (Mr. Wilson.) How many members are thei-e in 
tbe Council of KashniirP — Three on behalf of the Govern- 
menf, and two are members of the Uojal Family. 

17133. By whom are the three appointed? — By the 
Government. 

17434. The Government of India? — Yes, at the request 
of His Highness the ilaharaja. 

17435. "V\ ho has the power now to substitute one man for 
another? — 'flie Goverument at the request of His Highness 
the Mdharaja. 

ess withdrew. 



Dnwait Dewan AiwAniNATH called in and examined. 

■Arifirnnrilh. 17(311. (Chairman.) I belieTe you are Governor of ICiirgdoni of Kashmir, and Jammu is the capital of the 
Jaurmii? — Yes. Kashmir State? — Yes. 

1'^4.!7. I believe that is one of the Sub-divisions of the 17438. How old are you P — Twonty-five. 
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17439 Since when have ynu been Qoyarnor P — One year. 
17440. You are a Kashmiri now P — I am a British subject. 
a Kathri of Emanabad. 

17441 Your family are hereditary servants of the Kashmir 
State P— Yes. 

17442. It has been proposed that the cultivation and sale 
of opium should be prohibited ; will you give us your 
opinion on that P — I aui of opinion that the prohibition of 
mannfaotnre and sale of opium will not only result in a 
financial loss to the State, but will also cause a great 
discontent among the people. The moderate use of opium, 
as far a« my experience goes, is not harmful either morally 
or physically. On the contrary, it is considered a very 
valuable domestic medicine, and the prohibition, if carried 
out, will be a areat hardship to the pfople. The long use 
of opium as an indnljjence in large quantities may not 
be without its bad effects upon the consumer, but it is 
not surely as great an evil as alcohol or other intoxicants. 

17443. How far is the habit of taking opium common 
among the Punjabis that you know P — The use of opium as 
an indulgence is common among the uneducated native 
community, but the educated and more advanced class of 
Punjabis are not as a rule given to this habit. I do not 
think that any change short of total prohibition for regu- 
lating and restricting the opium traffic and for raising a 
levenue therefrom can be made at present with advantage. 

17444. If prohibition were attempted, what measures 
would be necessary ? — In order to carry out the prohibitive 
measures, it would be necessary to keep a large establish- 
ment, the cost of which is also a matter to be seriously con- 
sidered ; and, as far as I am able to ascertain, the people 
would not be willing to bear any expense that may be re- 
quired for the purpose. 

17445. Are there any other remarks you wish to add P — 
In concluding, 1 may add that in stopping the cultivation 
of poppy, the State will be justly entitled to a compensation 
for the loss that it will have to incur on that account, and 
also the cultivators, who will have to suffer a much serious 
loss in being obliged to grow inferior crops in place of 
poppy. 

17446. {Mr. Pease.) Do you observe that with an increase 
of education there is a decrease iu the consumption of 
opium P — I think so. 

17447. You think that the educated classes do not like 
the habit P— They do not. 

17448. Do you find that the vicious classes are large con- 
sumers P — That is my impression. 

17449. At what age do they commence to take it ? — After 
85 or 40 ; I think in old age it is more common. 

17450. Have you known cases of persons who have taken 
it to excess P — I have. 

17451. Are they numerous ? — Yes, there are many. 

17452. Have you known persons who have come to poverty 
through the habit P — Not as far as I know. 

17453. Do you think that there should be a reduction in 
the facilities for purchasing opium p — I do not think so. 

17454. You think that things are just right as they are ? — 
Yes. 

17455. (Mr. Wilson.) Into how many provinces is Kash- 
mir divided P — Two — Kashmir and Jammu. 

17456. Do you know the population of Jammu P — Six 
lakhs. 



17457. To whom are you responsible for the proper dis- 
charge of your duties as Governor of Jammu P — To the 
State Council. 

17458. {Mr. TMowbray,) The population of Jammu is 
partly Mahomedan and partly Hindu P — Yes. 

17459. Which are the larger number P — In Jammu Prov- 
ince the Hindus are more numerous : in the whole of Kash- 
mir tlie Mabomedans. 

1 7460. Do you draw any distinction between Mabome- 
dans and Hindus as far as the consumption of opium is con- 
cerned. Is it more consumed by one or by the other P — It 
is very difficult to say. 

17461. It is not a large consumption in either case I 
understand P — I think not. 

17462. (Mr. Haridas Veharirlas.) As an educated gentle- 
man, would you he glad to see the use of opium decrease ? 
—It is not a good habit, but at the same time I do not 
think that it is doing any harm, 

17463. My question is, whether you would like as an edu- 
cated gentleman to see the use of opium decrease P — Cer- 
tainly. 

17464. Do you think that the use of opium is on the in- 
crease or on the decrease P — I think it is decreasing. 

17465. {Mr. Fanskawe.) You sskyth&t yon have known 
some persons who have taken opium in excess ; will you 
kindly tell me what you mean by excess ?— I refer to persons 
wfio take opium three or four times a day ; I have seen 
such persons ; they take big doses. 

17466. When you speak of excessive use, do you mean a 
use which causes physical and moral harm, or do you mean 
merely that large doses are taken p — When taken in veiy 
big doses, and for a long time, opium is likely to do some 
harm. 

17467. And of such cases you say you have seen some 
large number P— Not a large number, but I have seen some. 

17468. Do you mean 8 or 10, or 20?— I have seen two or 
three persons. 

17469. You have said that the taking of opium is not re- 
garded as a good habit ; I wish to ask you as' to the mode- 
rate use of opium in small quantities — how is that regarded P 
— That k not regarded as a bad habit, taking it in very sniall 
quantities as a medicine. 'J'hose who take it take it as a 
medicine ; they think it wiU do them good. 

17470. When taken in moderate doses, opium-eatin" is not 
regarded as a bad habit P— No. ° 

17471. (Chairman.) You mentioned that amongst the 
educated classes the habit of taking opium was markedly 
decreasing p — ¥es. 

17472. The educated classes intbe Punjab, 1 suppose, are 
few in number compared to the total population ?— 
Certainly. 

17473. It is confined chiefly to the upper classes and the 
people in towns, is it not ? — Yes. 

17474. Among the class of educated persons, do you think 
that the habit of taking wine or spirits or alcohol is increas- 
ing or is not increasing ?— I think it is increasing; the use 
of alcohol is more common than it was about 20 or 30 vears 
ago. 

17475. fMr. Wilson.) Iu the case of young men of 20 or 
25 years of age, is it a good thing or a bad thing for them 
to take a few grains of opium every day when they are in 
good health and have nothing the matter with them ?— No, 
of course not. 
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The witness withdrew. 



Dr. Jaqannath called iu and examined. 



17476. (Chairman.) I believe you are Chief Medical officer 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir p — Yes. 

17477. Where did you receive your medical education P — 
Here in Lahore Medical College. 

17478. How long have you been in the service of Kash- 
mir P — This is the tenth year. 

17479. How long ago did you pass your degree P — In 
1879 ; this is the fifteenth year. 

17480. Were you five years in Government service P — 
Yes. 

17481. As Assistant Surgeon ? — Yes. 

17482. Where do you generally reside P— In Jammu. 
ZI 



17483. (Sir William Roberts.) What opportunities have 
you had of studying the effects of opium P — I have not 
made it a particular subject of study, nor havel experienced 
its effects upon my own person, but as medical officer of 
different places, I have been seeing men take it and asking 
them how they are, watching the effects on different 
subjects ; and as Superintendent of the Jail I have bad many 
opportunities of finding out the effects of opium in small 
or large doses. 

17484. In the Punjab or in Kashmir?— In the Punjab as 
well as in Jammu, not in Kashmir. 

17485. In Jammu only P — That is one of the two provinces 
of Kashmir. 

17486. What has been the general result of the informa- 
tion you have collected on the subject both with regard 
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to the moderate and the excessive luse of opium P — -Foi a 
healthy oonstitntion I think it is not necessary at all, hut 
if a few grains of it are taken, 1 hear that it has good 
19 Jan. 1894. efieots. 1 do not know myself, but those who take very 

~ small doses always praise it, aud say it is very good. Large 

doses I think are very bad. That is the report I have 
received Irom those who are actual opium-eaters. 

17487. What would you call a moderate use P— It depends 
upon the constitution. In some cases a very small dose 
has that effect, and in other cases large doses have very little 
effect. By a small dose I mean one or two or three grains, 
not more. 

17488. Once or twice a day P — I think one grain, twice, 
I should call a small dose. 

17489. What would you caUan excessive quantity P — Some 
people take mashas or tea or twenty or thirty grains. Any 
large amount, anything more than I have said, is excessive. 

17490. Have you generally noticed that those who take 
these larsje quantities suffer in health P— No doubt. They 
do. 

17491. In what way have you known them suffer? — I 
think they become quite different men altogether ; their 
health is broken ; they are not fit for business ; they become 
quite idle ; they are withered ; they become prematurely old, 
and there is no activity in them. 

17492. What do you think is the proportion amongst opium- 
eaters of those who take opium to au injurious extent P — 
It is not very great. 

17493. One in ten or one in five do you think ? — I cannot 
say exactly ; but I generally see these }ow class people 
going to excess, such as Fakirs, Sadus, and others who have 
no particular employment. 

17494. Have you not noticed the injurious effects of opium- 
eating amongst the more respectable classes p — I have not 
seen any respectable man goiug to excess. 

174t)5. Do joung persons sometimes take to the opium 
habit P — Yes ; they commence it as a medicine, and 
afterwards they continue. 

17496. Have you any experience or knowledge of the 
use of opium for aphrodisiac purposes ? — I have not 
prescribed it for that purpose, but I hear that people do 
take it for that purpose. 

17497. Have you reason to believe that there is any special 
efiect in that direction ? — I do not think that there is any 
effect of that nature. 

17498. I believe that the use of aphrodisiacs throughout 
India and the Bast is common — that aphrodisiacs of various 
kinds are used ? — Yes. 

17499. And opium is only one of them p — Yes. Those 
who take it say that it is one of them, but I do not see any 
special properties of that nature in this drug. 

17500- Have you seen opium given to infants P — Yes, I 
have. 

17501. Have you seen any bad eSects from it ? — Some- 
times. 

175C2. Of what sort p — Some children die from the efEeots 
of it, while in other cases it does them good. 

17503. Why is it given P — It is given generally in small 
doses to children as a medicine for cough, pain, bowel 
complaints, and so on. 

17504. You are not conversant with the practice which we 
are told of — mothers siiviog opium habitually to infants P — 
Sometimes they do it simply to produce sleep, but generally 
they give it as meuicine at first, not for any other pur- 
pose. 

17505. When you speak of its producing mischief, is that 
by accidental poisoning P — Yes, by accidental poisoniug. 



17506. Have you seen any evil effects of habitually giving 
opium to infants ? — Yes. I have seen children taking 
opium as a habit, but simply to relieve a certain disease ; 
they give it up when they get all right. 

17507. Have you seen any malarial diseases among 
infants ? — I have seen such cases. 

17508. It would be in such cases that opium would be 
givejL to children ? — I have never seen that opium has 
anything to do with malarial fevers or anything of the 
sort J I never tried it. 

17509. On the whole, as far as your experience goes, does 
the use of opium in the Punjab produce more harm ormore 
good P — As a medicine I think it is very good in small 
doses ; it does good in many diseases ; but going to excess is 
certainly injurious. 

17510. I suppose it is a very common household medicine 
throughout the Punjab ? — Not very common ; still it is used 
as a domestic medicine in some houses. 

17511. What for? — As a medicine for their own use or 
for the use of their children, to relieve different complaints. 
If the bowels are bad, if the child does not go to sleep, 
if it has a cough, or if it has any pain, they give opium ; 
they give it for different purposes. 

17512. [Mr. Wilson.) As a medical man holding an 
important position, would yon be glad to see the use of 
opium amongst the population for non-medical purposes 
increase or decrease P — I think it is not necessary to 
increase it for non-medical purposes. 

17513. Would you rather like to see it decrease ? Do you 
not think it is a bad habit when not employed for medical' 
purposes P — I think it is a bad habit. 

17514. (Sir William Roberts.) Even in a small.dose ?— 
Taken as a habit it is a bad thing. 

17515. (Mr. Mowhray.) The last witness told us that in 
Kashmir he thought the consumption of opium was decreas- 
ing, and that the consumption of alcohol was increasing ; 
is thut your opinion p — Yes, as far as I am competent to 
say I think the use of alcohol is increasing. 

17516. Do you think that the one has anything to do 
with the other — that the tendency to decrease the use of 
opium is to increase the use of alcohol P — It is possible that 
those who take opium in excess, if they did not get it 
might resort to other liquors aud intoxicants, because they 
cannot live without an intoxicant as their habit. 

17517. Do you think that is probable P— Yes, it is pro- 
bable. 

17518. Y'ou have told us that in your judgment the 
taking of opium is a bad habit ? — Yes. 

17519. Do you consider that the taking of alcohol as a 
habit is worse ? — Yes. 

17520. {Mr, SaridasVehariJas.) Perhaps you know that 
opium is not expressly prohibited by the Hindu or 
Mahomedan religion as alcohol is ? — As far as I have 
heard, alcohol is more objected to on religious ground than 
opium. 

17521. You do not know that alcohol is expressly pro- 
hibited ? — Alcohol is expressly prohibited. 

17522. And opium not P — Not so strictly as alcohol. 

17523. Then of course you would not like to see opium- 
eaters cease the habit of opium-eating and take up alcohol 
in its stead ? — I would not like anybody to take large 
doses of opium or large doses of alcohol. 

17524. You would not like to see Hindus or Mahomedans 
taking alcohol in preference to opium ? — No, I would not. 



The witness withdrew. 
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17525. (Chairman.) I believe you commanded the 45th 
Rattray's Sikhs?— Yes. 

17526. For how many years ? — Nearly seven. 

17527. Where are you now ? — I am Colonel on the Staff 
Commanding at Ferozepore. 

17528. What is your experience about the use of opium 
amongst the Sikhs ? — The men of course use opium very 
generally. 

17529. How many per cent, should you say use it habi^ 
tuallyP — I should say from 12 to 15 per cent, use it habi- 
fcally . 



17530. Do many of those use it to excess P — Very few in- 
deed. I should put down the percentage at a half per cent., 
not more, as far as my experience goes. 

17531. A half per cent, of the consumers? — A half per 
cent, of the whole body of the regiment. 

17532. Do you notice any physical or moral bad effects on 
the average consumer? — No, except of course in the case of 
the inan who uses it to excess, exactly the same as the 
British soldier who is a drunkard. 

17533. Do you think it has a beneficial effect P— Yes, if 
the men are exposed to hard work in cold or damp weather. 
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In the Black Mountain, where we weie out without tents 
for five weeks, the men would have felt ic much more had 
they not occasionally taken opium. 

17534. Under those circumstances, did more men take to it 
than generally use it P— I can hardly say that, but I should 
say that those -who occasionally took it took it oftener when 
on service under such circumstances. 

17535. If the use of opium were prohibited by order of 
the Government, what do you think would be the effect? — 
Great discontent 1 think. 

17536. Do you think they would take to anything else in 
its place P—1 certainly think they would take to liquor, 
— bad bazar liquor, arak, — and consequently discipline would 
suffer. A drunken man creates rows and gets into 
trouble j the man who takes opium even to excess only gets 
stupid over it ; it does not lead to breaches of discipline. 

17537. If the use were prohibited, do you think the sol- 
diers would get it by smuggling P — Certainly. 

17538. If to prevent the use the police came into the lines 
to make seizures, I suppose that would have a bad effect P — 
It would certainly lead to rows and disturbances. 

17539. Have you ever had to invalid or dismiss a man for 
the excessive use of opium ? — I can recollect two or three 
cases of men, over 15 years' service being put down in the 
doctor's certificate as possibly suffering in constitution from 
excess of opium, but very few. 

175iO. Have you had cases of the same sort from exces- 
sive use of alcohol P — Yes, one oi" two — not much in the Sikhs. 
I certainly think they would drink if they did not get their 
opium — those who are accustomed to it and habitually 
take it. 

17541. {Sir William Boherts.) With regard to the occa- 
sional use you have mentioned, I presume you mean that a 
man takes a dose when he is fatigued after a hard.day 's work ? 
— Quite so. 

17542. Or before P — Some would take it before. If they 
get into what they consider a feverish place, they will take 
it in the early morning. If a man thinks that he is going 
a long march, or that he will have a hard day's work, he will 
probably start with a small pill of opium. 

17543. It appears from your statement that nearly all 
the Sikh soldiers take opium in that form ? — I should say 
that about 80 per cent, are occasional takers. 

17544. Without contracting the habit of taking it daily p 
— Yes. 

17545. Is there also a class of them who take it in the 
winter, and not in the summer?— That I think should ap- 
ply to the occasional opium-eater ; he would more often 
take it in cold damp weather than in hot weather. 

17546. You do not probably know what would be the 
dose that an occasional user would take when fatigued or 
with a hard day's work before him ? — I should say about 
four or five grains in a day, not more. 

17547. Is your estimate of 10 or 15 per cent, the result 
of any careful enquiry, or just your own estimate p — ^^I have 
consulted the medical officer of my late regiment. 

17548. It is very much in excess of what has been stated 
with regard to some other regiments. In the 10th Bengal 
Lancers, for instance, it was said that 7 or 8 took it among 
the Sikh troops, and in the 2nd Punjab Infantry there 
were 9 who took it habitually, three-eigths of the regiment 
being Sikhs P — I am giving you the highest estimate. 

17549. You think that this is the highest estimate of 
those who take it all the year round ?— Yes. 

17550. I understand that there are also a large number 
who take it occasionally under special circumstances? — 
Yes. 



17551. (Mr, Wilson.) When yoti say a large number of Colonel 
Sikh soldiers eat opium ocoasiooaliy, are you referring H. Gf. 
particularly to the 45th, or are you speaking in general Waterfield. 

terms ? — Of course I chiefly know about the 45th, but the - 

other Sikh soldiers are exactly of the same caste and come ^^ ' ^^"' ^^ ^ 
from the same districts. I believe the consumption of 

opium is general among the Sikh population, 

17552. We had some evidence that there was a considera- 
ble difference in practice among the different classes or 
castes of Sikh« from different parts of the country, but I 
take it that that is your general view P — That is my general 
view; I think that more of the Malwai Cis-Sutlej men 
are habitual opium-eaters than the Manjha or Trans-Sutlej 
men. 

17553. With reference to your statement that you think 
the use of opium is beneficial to men who are exposed to 
hard work in the cold or damp, can you tell us anything of 
exact observation as to the difference between those who do 
use it and those who do not P — No, I do not feel in a position 
to do so ; I never thought of making any particular com- 
parison between them. 

17564. You would not say that any were unable to stand 
work for want of it P— No, not any that came under my 
own observation. 

17555. In the case of the Black Mountain Expedition, 
were arrangements made regimentally for. a supply, or did 
they provide themselves ? — They provided themsi-lves. 

17556. (Mr. Mowbray.) You have been in command for 
7 years ; were you connected with the regiment before you 
were in command P — No. 

17557. The 7 years represent your experience of the regi- 
ment P— Of the 45th. 

17558. Where is it recruited from principally P — Feroze- 
pur, Ludhiana apd Amritsar and Lahore Districts. 

17559. You have been asked whether you have made any 
exact obseiYation of the effect on one man and another ; let 
me ask you whether in the course of your 7 years' command 
of the regiment, the opium habit has ever forced itself upon 
your mind in such a way as to cause you to make exact ob- 
servations P — No. 

17560. May I take it that if it had been a cause of barm 
to the men in the regiment, it would probably have been 
brought to your notice P — Certainly. 

17561. You have also told us that to prohibit the use of 
opium would cause discontent among your men. It has 
been suggested to us that it might be possible to meet the 
case of men who were already habitual consumers by allow- 
ing them to register their names as habitual consumers, and 
that they should be exempted from the prohibition ; do you 
think that would cause discontent amongst your men. if 
they were not allowed to have opium unless tbey entered 
their names on a register as opium consumers p — Yes, I 
think so ; I think it would make a sort of invidious distinction. 

17562. (Mr. Fanshawe.) Have you noticed whether the 
habitual use of opium is more common among the older or 
among the younger men P — Among the older. 

17563. Am I right in understanding that neither th^ 
habitual nor the occasional use of opium has been found in 
any way an interference with the discipline of your regi- 
ment P — In no way. 

17564. (Chairman.) In saying that you believe the 
moderate use of opium to be beneficial when men are ex- 
posed to hard work in cold or damp weather, I presume you 
were guided by what you understood to be the feeling in 
the regiment P — By that and by my own experience, also by 
consulting the medical officer of the regiment. 

17565. The medical officer thoujiht it had a good effect P — 
He thought so, in small quantities, occasionally. When 
men are exposed to inclement weather it certainly has a 
beneficial effect on them. 



The witness withdrew. 



CoLONBi W. W, BiscoE called in and examined. 



17566. {Chairman.) You are now commanding in 
Mooltan P— Yes. 

17567. In what lesiment did you pass most of your 
service P — In the 19th Bengal Lancers, 30 years 

17568. What was the composition of that regiment ? — 
There were practically four' troops of Sikhs, three and-a- 
half certainly ; there were some Dogras amongst them. 

17569. And the rest of the regiment p— The rest were 
Punjabi Musalmans and Pathaas. 



17570. I believe you were Adjutant first and then Com- 
manding Officer P — I was Adjutant over 7 years, and com- 
manded exactly 7 years, 

17571. How many men in the regiment in your opinion 
habitually took opium P — The number of Sikhs who used 
opium in moderation was considerable, but in excess infi- 
nitesimal. It is very difficult to give an average, because 
the number increases and decreases according to the period. 
For instance, in a campaign the number might go up to 70 or 
80 per cent., and in Cantonments it would probably go down 
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to quite a small percentage. It is also fallacious to take a 
percentage of Sikhs, because it is very rare for a young 
Sikh to take opium at all. The habit is chiefly amongst 
middle-aged and old men. 

17572. They think that raidde-aged and old men require 
some stimulant P — Yes, it is very general amongst men from 
35 yeai's old and upwards, according to my experience. 

17573. Can you recollect any cases of men taking opium 
in excess so as to destroy their health p — Yes, I recollect 
certainly four or five in the course of my service, but I 
cannot say that they destroyed their health ; they became 
useless as soldiers. 



way P— They became stupid and careless 



17574. In what 
in their work. 

17575. You say that in the campaign the percentage went 
up to 70 or 80 per cent, amongst the Sikhs p — Yes, amongst 
the Sikhs. 

17576. Do the Punjabi Mahomedans and Pathans take 
it to any extent P — A very small percentage. It is more 
common for the Pathans to take charas. 

17577. Is there any difference in intelligence and capabi- 
lity of work between moderate users and total abstainers P — 
None whatever in my experience. 

17578. Did any case of regimental crime ever come up 
befoi'e you which seemed to be caused by opium ? — 
Certainly not. It would rather tend to decrease crime as 
far as the opium-eater was concerned ; he is u more 
sluggish and quieter man. 

17579. Did the use of liquor ever cause regimental 
offences P — Very rarely ; occasionally. 

17580. You say that the Pathans used to take charas or 
hhang sometimes p — Yes. 

17581. What were the results of that P— I have known 
several cases of health breaking down altogether through 
that. 

17582. Did it lead to frays or anything of the sort P — Yes, 
to disturbance in the bazar, quarrels, and so on. 

17583. The Pathau is naturally given lo quarrels p — He 
ig naturally given to that sort of thing. 

17584. What do you think would be the effect upon the 
minds of the soldiers of prohibiting the use of opium p — I 
think it would have the same effect, but probably less vio- 
lently expressed, as i* a British soldier were stopped his 
tobacco. 

17585. Do jou think it would he possible to stop it P — No, 
I certainly thmk it would be done illicitly if it were not 
allowed. 

17586. {Mr Pease.) You said that many men began to 
take opium as they got more advanced in life- Do yon 
not think that it also largely arose from their picking up 
the habit in companionship from their comrades in the 
barracks P — The cavalry soldiers do not live in barracks ; 
tliey live two in a hut ; the barrack system does not so much 
apply to them, and my experience is entirely in the 
cavalry. 

17587. But from association in the regiment with other 
men, may not the habit largely arise P — I should doubt it, 
but I cannot speak certainly. I doubt it, because it is taken 
80 much more largely when extra fatigue is incurred. 

17588. {Str William Roberts.) Have you noticed, like 
Colonel Waterfield, that a large number of men take opiuni 
only occasionally for emergency of any sort P — A large 

The witness 



maiority of those who took opium were occasional users 
only. 

17589. You say that nearly all the men took opium 
occasionally in that way for emergency ?— I should think 
that of all the opium-eaters, 60 pel cent, at least- were only 
occasional users ; they took it and left it off as occasion 
required. 

17590. {Mr. Wilson.) You say yon know well all the men 
who took opium ; may 1 ask you in what way you came to 
know them?— I was Adjutant a great many years, audit 
was my duty to find out as much as I could the charac- 
teristics and qualifications of every man in the regiment, and 
I think I may say, generally, 1 knew most of them. 

17591. As to their general habits and ways P — Yes. 

17592. Did you at the time in making those enquiries 
regard the question whether they took opium as a matter 
of the least importance regimentally orfrom a military point 
of view P — No, I mean that it was not considered a defect 
in a man if he took opium occasionally. 

17593. If it was a matter of no kind of importance, why 
did you trouble yourself to enquire into the habit ? — It came 
up in many ways ; it came up in ordinary conversation ; 

.it came np with regard to the supply of opium on special 
occasions ; and in many ways it came to my notice without 
my actually making it a special ttudy. 

17594. Was the supply provided at any time regimentally, 
or was the opium sold in the regimental bazaar p — It was 
sold, but sometimes when on campaign, some special ar- 
rangement had to be made to get the opium if it could not 
be bought, for instance in Afghanistan. 

17595. (Mr. Mowbray.) You have been asked about com- 
panionship leading to the consumption of opium in a regi- 
ment. I do not know whether you have bad enough ex- 
perience of the people of the district apart from the regi- 
ment to say if opium-smoking is more commou among the 
elder men of the regiment than among the elder men in the 
peasantry outside P — It is more frequent at times when 
they are exposed to hardship. I do not suppose that it is 
at ordinary times. 

17596. Do you think that the association in a regiment 
leads to a larger number of men acquiring the habit than if 
they were not in the regiment P — No , it is not a social vice 
at all. 

17597. (Mr. Panshawe.) You have not found the use of 
opium in any way an interference with discipline in the 
regiment P — No. 

17598. Ordinarily on field service opium would be bought 
in the regimental bazar by the men themselves P — Yes. 

17599. And on special occasions regimental arrangements 
might be made to provide men while on campaign with opium, 
if it were not available in the bazaar ? — Yes. For instance, 
when we marched from Kandahar to Kelat, where there 
were no supplies at all, we had to look about us and get 
some for the men. 

17600. That was arranged regimentally P — Yes. 

17601. {Mr. Pease.) Have yon had any experience of the 
supply of opium falling short in its supply and the effect 
npou the men? — Yes, there have been general complaints, 
but I have never noticed that they have fallen off in their 
work on account of it. They generally complain ; they 
evidently miss it. 

17602. For how long a period were they witbout opium P 
— I can remember one instance in which we were three weeks 
without it beyond what the men may have carried on their 
persons. 

withdrew. 
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HosoBABT SuEBEON Eahim Khan, Khan Bahadub, Called in and examined 
You are Honorary Surgeon, and 



17603. (Chairman.) 
Khan Bahadur ? — Yes. 

17604. When did you take your degree P — 1858. 

17605. I believe you are Lecturer on Materia MedicaP — 
Yes. 

17606. And in Medicine in the Lahore Medical College? 
—Yes. 

17607. Since you look your degree, where have you 
served the Government P — I was two years House Physician 
to the Calcutta Medical College Hospital, and one year 
Civil Surgeon at Shapur ; the last 35 yeais I have been 
attached to the Lahore Medical College. 

17608. (Sir William Bobei'ts.) Have you been in private 
practice in Lahore — Yes. 



17609. Have you been in charge of any dispensary P — In 
the out-door medical department of the College Hospital. 

17610. Has that given you a good deal of experience in 

regard to the habit of using opium in Lahore P It 

has. 

17611. I presume that all your experience practically has 
been gained in Lahore P — Yes. 

17632. What have you observed as to the causes leading 
to the habit of opium-eating in health r— There are several 
causes which lead to the habit of opium-eating in health. 
Por instance, it is a common belief among people here that 
opium acts as an aphrodisiac ; hence many, but especially 
those in affluent circumstances, take to opium-eating in 
order to gratify their lust. There is no doubt that opium 
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in moderate doses does act, in the first instance, as a general 
stimulant, and lience as an aphrodisiac, but like other 
stimulants and narcotics, when a habit is established, 
opium also loses its aphrodisiac properties ; and the quan- 
tity, which in the commencement acted as a stimulant after 
a time fails to act as such ; oojisequently, the dose has to be 
increased, and thus a habit is formed. But the generality 
of opium-eaters contract the habit in order to obtain relief 
from some bodily ailment, such as diarrhoea, dysentery, 
bronchitis, catarrh, dyspepsia, etc., etc. Such persons 
always keep within hounds, and never go beyond modera- 
tion. 

17613. Do yon regard opium as an aphrodisiac in any 
other sense than as a general stimnlant, or have you reason 
to believe that it has any special aphrodisiac properties ? — 
No, it has not any special aphrodisiac properties. It acts 
as a general stimulant. 

17614. What other ohservution have you made in regard 
to the habitual use of opium ? — I have also known labour- 
ers and agriculturists taking opium regularly in order to 
obtain relief from the fatigue brought on by a hard day's 
•work. In their case opium is a godsend, for it lulls them 
to sleep, and alleviates suffering both mental and bodily. 
In the morning they get up quite refreshed, and cheerfully 
resume their work with renewed vigour. I have seldom seen 
them plunge into dissipation and sensuality. I have never 
seen an opium-eater, like the devotees to Bacchus, attracting 
sight-seers, in the open streets, to demoniacal exhibitions, 
nor have I known them to be a nuisance to society or 
breakers of the peace. 

176 15. You have noticed no doubt that opium is some- 
times used in injurious excess ? — Yes. 

17616. In what way has the effect been then shown ? — 
It brings on emaciation ; the victim loses flesh ; he loses 
appetite and energy and aptitude for work. 

17617. But it does not seem to shorten their lives appar- 
ently P — No; excess in everything is bad, and opium forms 
no exception. Therefore when taken in excess, the victim 
loses flesh and virile strength. He becomes lazy, and the 
very idea of work is a terror to him. The only crime I 
have ever known the opium-eaters (in excess) commit is 
petty thefts when unable to obtain their accustomed 
dose. 

17618. Do you think that the prohibition of the use of 
opium as a popular household remedy would be good or 
bad p — It would be bad. 

17619. 1 understand that opium is used as a household 
remedy over all this part of the country P — Yes. 

17620. What for P — For aches and pains and bowel com- 
plaints generally, such as diarrhoea, dysentery, and also 
as a stimulant after a hard day's labour. 

1762i. Have you known it in use much amongst elderly 

pgouie people above 40 P — Yes, it is a belief among the 

natives here that when a man rcHohes his 40th year he 
should take opium in order to prevent diseases which are 
hroughton by old age. 

17622 Have you formed any opinion whether that in 
anything move than a popular delusion ? — It is not a de- 
lusion ; it is a fact. 

17623. That is your opinion ? — Yes. 



17624. It is also given to infants in Lahore, is it not P — Honorary 
It is not very common — sometimes, especially by women Snrgton 
of bad character. hahim 

17625. In your experience what are the quantities used ;Bahadur^ 
by moderate opium-eaters P — About 4 grains a day. 

17626. Two in the morning and two in the evening?— ^^ J^^n^94 
Yes. 

17627. I suppose you have known persons use very much 
larger quantities than that without any apparent harm P — 
Yes. 

17628. 'What examples of that sort have fallen under 
your observation ? — -It is very rare. The persons I have 
seen generally take alcohol also ; their constitutions are 
very strong, and they can stand drugs like narcotics. 

17629. Have you noticed what we should call great toler- 
ance of the opium habit in your experience p — Yes. 

17630. I mean people taking 30 or 40 or 50 grains a day 
without harmP — I have seen not only 30 or 40 grains taken, 
but 2 or 3 drachms during 24 hours, and the people have 
been still doing well. 

17631. Do you mean taking it for many years P — I have 
known persons taking it for 20 or 25 years continuing the 
habit. 

17632. In those large quantities P — Yes. 

17633. Then I may take it that you have recognised a 
very great difference of tolerance in individuals in regard to 
the quantity taken without harm P — Yes. 

17634. Some persons would take perhaps only 3 or 4 
grains a day, and that would be excess for them, while 
others would take 2 or 8 drachms without any ill conse- 
quences P — Yes. 

17635. Is there much malaria in this neighbourhood ? — 
Not in this neighbourhood especially. 

17636. Your experience, speaking generally, is that the 
use of opium as a household medicine and also as an ha- 
bitusd stimulant or comforter is not harmful ? — No. It is 
not harmful. 

17637. And that examples of injurious excess are infre- 
quent ? — Very infrequent. 

17638. {Mr. Wilson.) You have said that the taking of 
opium does not tend to shorten life P — Yes. 

17639. Have you any statistics available that will in any 
way bear upon that point P — I have no ofiicial statistics, but 
I have seen many persons who have been taking opium for 
years together and enjoying good health and long life, 
among the afjricultural people here, who daily come to me 
for treatment in the out-door department of the [hospital, 
and especially amongst the pensioned-off _;Native Sepoys, 
who have taken to agriculture on their retirement. 

17640. Do you as a scientific man think that it is satis- 
factory evidence that it does not tend to shorten life P — I 
think it is, especially when compared to alcohol. 

17641. Are you entirely satisfied with the present system 
of arrangements for the sale of opium p— I am. 

17642. Would you be glad to see an increase of the present 
consumption among the general population P — No. 

17643. Would you like to see a decrease P — Neither that. 

17644. It is just right as it is P — Yes. 



The witness withdrew. 



The Honourable Baba Khbm Sinqh Bbdi, CLE., called in and examined (through an interpreter), 



17645. {Chairman.) I believe you are one of the leading 
men among the descendants of Baba Nanak P — ^Yes. 

17646. You are a member of the Council of His Excellency 
the Viceroy and Governor-General ? —Yes. 

17647. How long have you been a member P— I was a 
member for 2 years, and then again for 6 months. 

17648. I suppose you have a great many disciples among 
the Sikbsp— You are a witness to the fact that I have many 
disciples in the Punjab and in the frontier. 

17649. And among the Hindus of Afghanistan ? — Yes. 

17650. I believe that Buba Nanak was the founder of the 
Sikh religion p— Yes. 

17651. And his descendants are still reverenced by the 
Sikhs P— Yes. 

17652. Will yon tell us what you know about the use of 
opium by the people of the Punjab ?— From personal ex- 
perience, having occasion to frequently travel in various 



The Hon. 
Sctha 

parts of India, I am of opinion that the use of opium is not Ehem Singh 
injurious to the people in the place where I reside or where Heiii, C.I.E . 

I hold land. Of course, if taken in excessive quantities, the 

drug is deleterious ; but this is not the use, but the abuse, 
of it. 

17653. This opinion applies to the Punjab, does it not ? — 
Generally to the Punjab. 

17654. Would the people be in favour of an interference 
with the habit by Government? — No, tbey would not. 

17655. If the prohibition of the use of opium involved R 
loss of revenue, and additional taxation bad to be imposed 
to meet that loss, what effect would it have ou the minds of 
the people ?— They would not be willing to bear ihosetaxes ; 
they are not contented even of the present taxation. 

17656. Is opium supposed to be prohibited or discouraged 
by the Sikh relieion ?— It is lawful. It is not prohibited. 
Baba Gobind Singh enjoined its use in actual war— one ratti 
of opium. 
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Tke Hon. 17657. Does that mean that they were not allowed to use 

Baha it in time of peace, or that no order was then given ? — It is 

Kliem not to be considered as prohibited at other times, The 

s^nffh Sedi, period in which he lived was a time of war. 

" 17658. Is the Sikh religion supposed to prohibit the use 

I'J .Jan. |89i. of liquor P— Yes. 

17659. Tobacco is also .strictly prohibited ? — Strictly pro- 
hibited. 

17660. {Mr. Saridas Veharidas.) More than alcohol P — 
Much more. A person who takes tobacco does not remain 
a Sikh. 

17661. (Chairman.) Do you think that the use of opium 
is in any way beneficial to health ? — I have seen among my 
own people and among Mahomedans that those who are 
addicted to opium are not in any way less strong than other 
pei'Sons. 

1766 -. Is opium believed in the country to be a preventive 
of any disease P^lt prevents diarrhcea ; it js useful for long 
marches for all persons. 

17663. Against fatigue? — Yes. 

17664. (Mr. Saridas Veharidas.) They do not take it be- 
fore they commence their journey, but when they feel fa- 
tigued? — At the commencement of the journey. The people 
in China who use it most do not sufier in any way. 

17665. Have you any other remark that you would like to 
make ? — The Lama Guius are noted for their longevity, 
and they use it. 

17666. That is in Thibet ?— Yes. 

17667. (Mr. Pease.) How long is it since the Sikh 
religion was founded ? — 400 years ago. 

17668. Was the practice of taking opium known at that 
time ? — I cannot say anything about that period. 

17669. Do you think that that may explain the fact that 
nothing is saiii in the Siku religion about opium ? — Bhang 
is specially mentioned in the books. 

17670. In books 400 years old p— Yes. 

17671. Can you explain why tobacco-smoking is forbidden 
by the Sikh relisfion ? — It leads to contamination. Disease 
spreads by handing pipes from one to another. 

17672. (Mr. TFilfion.) Do you consider it a good tbing for 
young men WEO bar e no disease whatever to take opium 



regularly ? — No, if it is taken for 2 oi' 3 generations', this 
offspring must have some disease which will make it neces- 
sary for them to take opium. 

17673. Is that disease caused by opium ? — Yes, it is caused 
by opium. There are several persons in my own family to 
whom these remarks apply. They suffer from bleeding of 
the nose or from diaiThoea. 



17674. Are there difierent 
Sikhs ?— Yes. 



tribes or castes among the 



17675. Does the practice in regard to opium differ among 
these different castes ? — It is not prohibited in tbe case of 
any of them, among the Khatris as well as among the Jats 
and other classes. 

17676. How often have you attended the meetings of the 
Council?— During the first two years that I was a member, 
I attended about 20 times. I have not attended at all 
during the present time. 

17677. Do you understand English P — No. 

17678. (Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) Is there any general 
rule in the religious books of the Sikhs which prohibits the 
use of any intoxicating drugs ? — Alcohol is prohibited, and 
smoking is strictly prohibited ; bhang and opium are riot 
expressly prohibited. 

17679. Is there any general rule prohibiting intoxicants ? — 
There is no such rule. 

17680. Was the prohibition of alcohol and tobacco simul- 
taneous with the permission of the other two p — It was not 
simultaneous. It was at another period. During tbe time of 
Gobind Singh, the 10th Guru prohibited alcohol and tobacco 

17681. On account of necessity in war, it was a subsequent 
idea which arose in the mind of one of the Gurus, that 
opium and bhang miglit be allowed in case of war?— Yes. 

17682. Would it not follow that they were allowed for war 
hut not for other, occasions ? — There was no prohibition 
against opium formerly. 

17683. Before the Guru gave the order, were they using 
opium and bhang ? — Bhang was prohibited before. 

17684. Was opium prohibited before P — No. 

17685. Do I understand that the prohibition of alcohol 

still stands good ?— Yes, good men do not take to alcohol. 



The witness withdrew. 
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Eai Bahadur GiGiiEMiL a&d Lala EaM Eakhamal called in and examined (through an interpreter). 



17686. (Chairman \,o B,ai Bahadur Gagarmal .) I believe 
yon are an Honorai-y Magistrate of Amritsar P— Yes. 

17687. How long have yon. been an Honorary Magistrate P 
— For the last 22 years. 

17688. You are also a merchant ?— Yes. 

17689. What kind of merchant ? — In carpets, shawls and 
other articles. 

17690. How many do you employ in your factory? — About 
1,000 men. 

17691. What is your caste ?— Ai'ora. 

17692. (To Lala Bam Bakhamal.) I believe you area 
hanker of AmritearP — Yes. 

17693. (7'o Hal, Bahadur Qagarmal.) May I ask what 
experience you have ? — I am a merchant of the city of 
Amritsar and an Honorary Magistrate, and consequently 
I have opportunities of meeting all kinds of people. I have 
some friends who are opium-eater.-i. People generally use 
opium for some purpose, viz., for colds and coughs, loss of 
strength, old age, etc., etc. People at the age of 40 use 
opium because in this country they begin to lose strength 
at that age, and therefore use opium to keep up the strength. 
By using opium people can eat rich food. Opium-eaters 
are not considered bad people, and are not given to crime, 
by eating opium people get strong and healthy. And it 
also increases brain power. If in lieu of opium liquor were 
stopped, it would prove beneficial to the country. 

17694. What do you mean by saying that using opium 
people can eat rich food P — I mean they can eat a good 
dinner and digest it. 

17695. What will be the popular opinion about the inter- 
ference by Government with tbe use of opium P — Peojile 
would look upon it as a great hardship and privation ; they 
will sutler much, and complain loudly. 



17696. Are you a land owner P— I have two villages. 

17697. Is poppy cultivated there P— I cannot cultivate 
poppy as the Government rules are very strict in the matter 
The licensed vendors will put me to trouble. 1 am anxious 
to cultivate, but I cannot. 

17698. How do the licensed people trouble you p The 

matter is to be reported to the Patwari, and a license obtain- 
ed from him ; then the produce cannot be sold to any 
person other than a licensed vendor, and he does not pav the 
lull price. Then again, if I sell at a particular penoi the 
opium IS taken by Government. The man is arrested as 
being m unlawful possession of opium. If fuU liberty of 
sale were allowed, there would he no difficulty. 

17699. If that were allowed a great deal of opium would 
be cu tiyated, and the habit of taking opium would increase, 
would it not .''— ihe habit would not increase. Even now the 
price of opium is not so heavy as to restrict its use The 
reason is that people take it in very small quantities, and 
therefore tbe price is not felt to be veiy heavy. 

Jp.^Pi ^"^^t^tli^fteput upon poppy in the Amritsar 
district P— I am not fully aware— 1 belieye about 2 or 3 
rupees per acre. 

17701. Do you know what 
times ? — No, I do not. 

17702. Is the habit of taking opium thought to be dis- 
graceful P— No, as people take it to remove some trouble or 
illness, such as colds and coughs. 

17703. If a person took it in excess without necessity, it 
would be thought disgraceful I suppose?— He suffers 
thereby, but it i» not considered disgraceful. '1 he use of 
alcohol is looked upon as disgraceful. 

17704. Is there any custom of smoking chandu or madalc 
in Amritsar ?— A few people take to it, hut the number is 
very small. 



the system was in the Sikh 
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17705. What sort of people P— They are considered as 
QisreptLtable. 

17706. What class of people P-People of the lower classes. 

17707. People of Amritsar or other places P— Some are 
natives of the place, and some are from outside, the 
people who follow gamhling, and so on,— bad chaiacters, 

17708. (To Lata Bam Rakhamal.) Are you of the 
same opinion P — Yes. 

17709. Do you use opium yourself? — Yes. 

17710. How long have you used itP — For the last 14 
years. 

17711. Did you use it for any particular reason P — I was 
suffering from galls and from an aiiectioa of the throat, aud 
other medicines were of no avail. 

17712. How often in the day do you take it ? — Once a day 
only. 

17713. How much P — 2 rattis a day. 

17714. Did you always take the same amount from the 
beginning, or did you alter it ? — 1 commenced with only 
half a ratti and then increased it to 2 or 2| rattis. 

17715. Do you think it does good?— Yes, it does great 
good. 

17716. (Maharaja of Darbhanga.) What is the price 
now paid per seer for opium to the cultivator ? — I do 
not know. 

17717. (Mr. Pease.) Do you feel strong and well now 
that you take 2i rattis ? — Very strong. Formerly I suffer- 
ed from illness. 

17718. (Mr. Wilson.) Do you think it is a good thing for 
young men who have nothing the matter with them, who 



are in perfect health, to take opium P — It is good for young 
men to take opium habitually. 

17719. Let me ask you again, is it good for young men 
of 20 or 25 ? — It is not considered an evil. 

_ 17720. Does it do good to their bodies P — Young men take 
it for some particular reason. 

17721. Does it do good to their bodies?— Among the con- 
sumers there are only 2 or 3 per cent, who take it on account 
of evil company or association j 90 per cent, take it above 
40 years of a?e. 

17722. Again I auk you, would you recommend young men 
of 20 or 25 in perfect health to take opium, or would you 
advise them to let it alone P — I would not advise them either 
way. I would not advise them to use opium. 

17723. (Chairman to Rai Bahadur Qagarmal) Do you 
think that it would be proper to raise the prices of opium 
to 30 or 40 Ks. per seer ?— No. 

17724. Are you aware that in some parts of India that is 
a price at which it is issued from the Treasury P — 1 only 
know about the Punjab, 

17725. (Mr. Mowhray to Lain h'am TiaTchamal.) With 
regard to the last answer that you gave to Mr. Wilson, may 
I ask whetlier you go about the city of Amritsar orcnerally 
advising the people what they should eat or diink ? — No, I 
do not. 

17726 (To Bai Bahadur Gagarmal.) You say that the 
use of opium increases the power of digestion, so moch so 
tliat one can digest very rich food ? — It should be used for 
some necessity, it should not be taken for self-indulgence. 

17727. One who has a good power of digestion need not 
take it P — If he does not suffer from cold or from 
feebleness, why should he take it P 
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The witnesses withdrew. 



Pandit MiHADBO called in and examined (through an interpreter). 



17728. (Chairman.) I believe you are a Brahmin resident 
in Amritsar P — Yes. 

17729. And a practitioner according to the Hindu School 
of Medicine?— Yes. 

17730. Will you tell us your experience as to the opium 
habit ? — In our coffntry the ricn and poor both use 
opium ; and opium-eaters are not looked down upon by 
persons who do not use it, as it is taken as a kind of medi- 
cine, that is, by those suffering with colds, and weak persons 
of over 35 or 40 years of age, who have not recovered 
strength after illness. The Hakims prescribe one grain as 
a dose for their patients, and this relieves them and makes 
them fit for work. Rich people use opium in consequence 
of indigestion, the poor from weakness and hard work. 
Opium is good for digestion, and gi'-es strength to the body. 
The quantity taken by each person is according to the 
state of their constitution. An ordinary person uses fi'om 
1 to 20 grains of opium. There is no other medicine as 
good as opium for colds, etc. 

17731. Do you mean that persons suffering from cold 
should take it while they have the cold on, or that people 
who are liable to colds should take it daily to keep off the 
cold P — They take it while they are suffering from cold, 
not habitually. 



17732. What do those who take it habitually take it for, 
— Those who take it habitually take it for some particular 
reason. 

17733. Do you mean they take it by your advice, or are 
you speaking of a general habit P — I am speaking of 
those who trust in my prescriptions. 

17734. I am speaking about the general custom of a 
country ; there are a great many people who take opium 
habitually, are there not ?— There are no such persons, 
except for some reason. 

17735. What reason P — Suffering from cold, from weak- 
ness, sleeplessness, uneasiness. They find that digestion 
improves, and that brings sleep. 

17736. What would people think of any order prohibiting 
the use of opium except for medical purposes P — They 
would not look upon it as a good thing. 

17737. Why do you say that people only take it for some 
reason f — Those who take it have become Rocustomed to its 
use ; they would regard the order as proposed in the light 
of a hardship. 

17738. (Mr. Mowbray.) Are you satisfied with the pre- 
sent arrangements with regard to opium ? — The arrange- 
ments are good, and I am satisfied with them. 



Fandit 
Jk %hadeo. 



The witness withdrew. 



. Dr. Ehzabeth Bielbt called in and examined. 
Boberts.) You are a Doctor of 



17739. (Sir William 
Medicine P — Yes. 

17740. Of Edinburgh ?~0f the University of Berne in 
Switzerland. 

17741. Were you trained in England, or in Switzerland ? 
— Partly in England, and partly in Switzerland. 

17742. Are you now in medical charge of Lady Aitchi" 
son's Hospital, Lahore ? — Yes. 

17743. How long have you been in that position ?— Bight 
years. 

17744. Are you' also in private practice in Lahore ? — 
Yes, 

17745. Is there an Out-patients' Department P — Yes, a 
large Out-patients' Department. 



17746. And you have beds as well ? — Yes. 

17747. Will you give me your general view of the opium 
question since you have been in India P — 1 have been 
working as a doctor in India over 14 years. Six years were 
spent at Lucknow, i. e., from .lanuary 1876 to April 1882. 
Since October 1885 I have held my present appointment as 
Physician in charge of the Lady Aitchison Hospital. As 
regards the practice of opium-eating amongst the upper 
class women of Lucknow, I am afraid I cannot give mucli 
information, except that I do know the practice was exten- 
sively carried on. During the time I have been working in 
Lahore I have treated patients both in their homes, in the 
Out-patients' Department of this hospital, and as in-patients 
in the hospital itself. During this present year we have 
had a daily average of 25 in-patients and of 100 out- 
patients. The previous year the daily average of iu-patients 
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was 20 and of out-patients 97. I know that the women of 
all classes eat a small quantity of opium daily ; there may 
19 Jan. 1894, ^^ exceptions to this, hut it is a general practice. 

_ 17748. Have you iu any way formed a sufficiently accurate 
idea to be ahle to tell us whether half the women eat a little 
opium : do you think that half of them do eat a little 
opium ?— Certainly, I should say so. 

17749. Are you speaking of women of mature age after 
they are thiity or forty P — Yes; women over twenty years 
of age. 

17750. I am speaking of healthy people ? — Yes. 

17751. How lunch do you think they would use daily ? — 
About two grains. I am speaking of the moderate ones, 
those who do not fake it in any great degree. They take 
it principally as a digestive. 1 have found that out in my 
hospital practice. The women who came to us in the hos- 
pital complained that the food we gave them oaui-ed in- 
digestion. We tried to give them the exact kind of 
food, both in quantity and quality, that they would take 
in their own homes. Upon inquiry I found that the 
women were accustomed to take a small quantity of opium, 
either just before their fond or with their fond. Since 
then I have found out that this is a general practice with 
the women of the Punjab. 

17752. Do they take it in two doses ? — Yes ; generally a 
little before the mid-day meal, and a little before the even- 
ing meal. 

17753. That does not lead to an increase of the dose, I 
suppose ?^No ; and they can leave it off and take it on 
again without any bad effects. 

17754. It is scarcely more than an medical dose? — It is a 
verv small medical dose. You could give much more than 
that. 

17755. They use crude opium ? — Yes, principally. They 
have shown me again and asjain the opium they use. They 
have taken it out of the corner of their chadders. It is 
the opium we bu}' ourselves to make up our extracts and 
pUls, and so on. It is the same thing. 

17756. Is that the medical opium given out at Benares 
and Patna P — I do not know whether it is tlie same. 

17757. It is what is obtained from the licensed ven- 
dors 'i — Yes. 

17758. In your experience in the homes of the natives of 
India, have you seen any women suffering from the bad 
effects of opium- eating? — I have only seen one case of the 
bad effects. A woman was brought to my di,~pensary who 
was certainly suffering from the effects of this custom. 
She had taken opium for several years ; and her fnends 
brouglit her to me to see if anything could be done for 
her. They told me she began to take opium because she 
lost all her children one after another. That is the only 
adult case that I have seen in my practice in Lafiore either 
in private or hospital practice in whicli a patient really 
suffered. 

17759. In what way was she suffering P — She was thin and 
nervous. She had lost her appetite ; her skin was di-y, and 
her e\es were staring ; her pnlse was weak, aud she had no 
malady, theie was no reason why she should be suffering in 
that way. Her friends told me that she had taken to this 
habit. 

17760. Did she recover P — They asked me to take her into 
the hospital, but there was no use doing so. I could not 
follow the case at all. It is not likelv she would recover. 
They said she took about 40 grains a day. 

17761. Have you had any experiencs of giving opium to 
children? — Three or four times in the year children are 
brought to the Out-patients' Depaitment where the mothers 
have given them opium, not huflicient to kill them, but 
sufifioient to affect them badly. In the course of a year 
we get three or fonr such cases, particnlarly during the hot 
weather when cholera and such diseases are prevalent. 

17762. Do the mothers give it as medicine P — Yes. The 
childi-en get some little chUdish ailment ; and the mothers 
give them a little opium. It is not a general practice. We 
do not see it very frequently. 

17763. Is it an accidental over-dose? — No ; I think the 
women give opium to the children regularly. If the child- 
ren are weak and pale without any apparent reason, then 
I immediately ask the mother: I do not say, "Do you give 
this child opium "? I say, " How much did yon give this 
child "? 

17764. It is a kind of marasmus, I supimse ? — Yes. 

17765. The practice of giving opium to infants is not so 
common here? — It is not so common as in Luck now. It 
was very common there, I believe. 



17766. This is not a very malarious town, is it ? — We 
have a good deal of fever here. 

17767. Have yo« seen oases of enlargement of the 
spleen? — We have constantly cases, both in the Out- 
patients' and In-patients' Depai-tment. 

17768. Have you seen cases in young infants ? — Once or 
twice ; but it is not very common. It has not been brought 
to my notice very commonly. Ours is a hospital for 
women, and of course we do not get a great number of child- 
ren. Out of our daily average of a hundred patients we 
get about fifteen children. 

17769. Children up to what age P — Children up to nine — 
from quite babies up to the age of nine. 

17770. You have seen a few cases of enlarged malarial 
spleen P — Yes. In children from the age of five to ten 
it is much more common. I have now iu the hospital at 
the present moment two children, one seven and the other 
ten : both have very large spleens. 

17771. Have you thought, or understood, or heard that 
opium is given to children to mitigate the danger of mala- 
rial fever ? — They do give it to children in that way to 
mitigate malarial fever ; but I think they get it more from 
the native doctors ; 1 do not think they themselves do,<e 
their children for that reason. 

17772. Has it come to your knowledge that there is a 
belief amongst the native doctors that it is more or less 
useful as a preventive for malarial fever p — I know that is 
believed. 

17773. You do not yourself believe that it can act as a 
prophylatic p — No, I do not ; but I know it is a belief here. 

17774. That it is useful in diminishing the risk ? — Yes. 

17775. Would you yourself go so far as to say that that 
is a correct opinion ? — No, I have not tried it sufficiently to 
give an opinion upon that at all. 

17776. Have you tried opium in the treatment of mala- 
rious fever P — Yes, with quinine. 

17777. Is it your opinion that it rather fortifies the 
action of quinine p — Yes, if you choose your cases. If a, 
woman is very much weakened from any other disease, say 
pneumonia, and she gets an attack of malarious fever, and 
yon give her opium with quinine, I have found that the 
effect of the quinine seems to be more sure and more 
prolonged. 

17778. {Mr. Pease.) We have had evidence with regard 
to Sikh troops that a very large proportion of them take 
opium only in winter, do you think f^at is the case with 
the women in Lahore P — I had the case of a woman the 
other day who came into the hospital:! thought it just 
possible that she had taken opium, from the history of her 
case, to diminish the pain she was suffering from. She 
was a Mahomedan woman, aged 30. Seven years ago she 
had an attack of rheumatism, and she began to take a little 
opium daily. She told me she took one ratti. which is nearly 
two grains. She continued this for several months. She 
got better of the rheumatism, but every winter since 
that she said she had taken a little opium. I asked her 
whether she took it in the summer ; and she said she did 
not take it in the summer as she did not want it. That is 
one case that has come under my notice. There may be 
many more, but I cannot bring them to my mind just at 
present. 

17779. You do not know of it as a general practice ? 

No. 

17780. (Mr. Wilson.) You have said that you knew tliat 
a good deal of opium is taken amongst the upper classes 
of the women in Lucknow?— Yes. I only know from being 
told by the missionaries. They would say tliat such and 
such a woman takes opium. They would show me a woman 
in the zenana who they said took opium ; but what quantity 
she took, or what effect it had, I could not say. 

17781. You were a doctor then ?— I was not a qualified 
doctor ; but I was working as a medical missionary. 

17782. You have taken your qualification sineep— Yes ; 
between the time 1 left Lucknow aud the time 1 came to 
Lahore. 

17783. That relates ro the upper class women ? — The 
zenana women. 

17784. Did you know about the lower class P — Yes ; we 
had a dispensary, but I never came across any women who 
ate opium there. The practice of giving it to their children 
was tar moie prevalent in Lucknow than in Lahore as far as 
my experience goes. They give it far more frequently, and 
in far larger doses I should say, in Lucknow tlian I have 
ever seen or heard of it being given at Lahore. 
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17785. We have been informed that Lucknow lias a bad 
pre-eminence for opinm-eatiiig P — So I have been told. 

17786. During your experience yon did not oliserve tbatP 
— Not amongst the 'women and oliildren ; except, as I have 
said, tli&t the practice of'giving it to children w>is far more 
prevalent than I have observed it in Lahore. But I have 
been making more careful observations since I was qualified 
than before, — I have been in a better position to make 
observations. 

17787. We have had several -witnesses, — I think we had 
three medical missionaries jesterday, — who told us that 
they did not regard opium as a prophylactic against fever, 
and that it was not so regarded in this district : ihat is not 
your experience? — No. It is regarded so by the native 
dootiirs and by the people themselves in this part of India, 
that I know. Of course I do net know anything about 
what the missiondries think themselves. 

17788. I am not asking you ahout it as a remedy ? — I 
understand, — as a preventive against malarial fever. 

17789. By whom was the hospital you have charge of 
founded ? — When I came to I .ahore in 1885 there was not 
a, hospital. We began it after I came. The Punjab Gov- 
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emment gave some money, and the Countess of DufEerin's 
Fund gave some, and some native gentlemen fjave liberally. 
We got subscriptions. I had a Committee, and it was got 
together in that way. 

17790. A Committee of management? — A Committee to 
colL'Ot money, and to build the hospital. W hen I first 
came to Lahcire in 1885 we began in a little house in Anar- 
kali Bazaar. 

17791. How i« the hospital now suppoited ?— Partly by 
the Punjab Government, they give a grant every month ; 
partly by the Municipality ; partly by the nutfe'riii Fund ; 
and partly by subtcriptions and donations ; and we have an 
invested (und which brings us in lis. 69 per month. 

15792. fan you give us an idea of what proportion or per- 
centage of the women with whom you have come in contact 

are in the habit of taking opium ri'gularly for daily use ? 

Forty-five or fifty per cent., — about half the wpmen. 

17793. {Mr. Mowhray.) That is habitually ?— Yes. When 
I say women who take it habitually I do not mean women 
who are saturated with opium : I mean women who take 
what I call a medicinal quantity. 

17791. Every day ?— Yes. 

withdrew. 
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Sahdab Abjan Sihgh, Resaldae-Major Hiea Singh, Paetab Singh and Subadab Bakshish SruGH 

called in and examined (through inteipreter). 



17795. {Chairman to Arjan Singh.) I believe yon are 
by Oiste a Jat Sikh ? — Yes. . 

17796. You are at present manager of the Sikh Temple at 
Amritsar ? — Yes. 

17797. And Honorary Magistrate ? — Yes. 

17798. And 8. holder o£ land ?— Yes. 

17799. {To Partah Singh.) You are a Jat Sikh and land 
holder ?— Yes. 

17800. You are a resident of Jaithowal in the Amritsar 
district ? — Yes. 

17801. You were formerly Resaldar in the Native 
Cavalry ? — Yes. 

17802. And you are a Durbari ?— Yes. 

17803. {To Eira Singh) You are a Jat Sikh and resi- 
dent of Vairowal in the Amritsar district ? — Yes. 

17804. How long have you served Government ?- I have 
served Government forty years. 

17805. {To Partab Singh.) When did you enter the 
Army ?— In 1856, in the Lucknow Cavalry. 

17806. Were you in Lucknow during the siege ? — Yes, 
in the Bailey Guard. 

17807. {To Bakshish Singh.) You are a resident of 
Sirhali in the Amritsar district P— Yes. 

17808. How long did you seive Government?— For 33 
years. I have been a pensioner for about three years. 

17809. Did you enter in the time of the Indian mutiny '^ 
— I entered in 1858. 

17S10. {To Arian Singh.) Is the custom of taking opium 
common in the Amritsar district ?— Yes, it is com- 
mon. 

17811. Do aged people generally take it? — Generally at 
about forty years of age. 

17812. To begin to take it at that age is not thought a 
bad habit P— No. 

17813. Is it thought a bad habit to take it at a young 
age?— If it is taken for self-indulgence it is considered 
to be an evil habit ; but it it is taken for other purposes it is 
not considered to be a bad habit. 

17814. I suppose sometimes the habit is carried to excess. 
is it 'not ; do people who begin it at forty carry it to excess ? 
Perhaps in some cases. 

17815. Are the number of cases few or many ?— A very 
few. 

17816. What do you think an excessive dose?— More than 
two or three rattis. 

17817. Do you think that all people who take more than 
two or three rattis a day suffer in health?— Undoubt- 
edly. 

17818. Do you think that the habit of taking opium to 
excess dailv affects the morals of the people?— It has never 
come to my notice that it has affected a man's character 
or morals. 

II 



17819. What efEect has it: does it affect the health?— It 
affects the health to some extent. 

17820. Is it the custom in the Amritsar district in the 
villages to give children opium? — Yes, it is given about 
half a grain of rice. 

17821. What is that given for, — when they are ill, or is it 
given daily? — Women give it to tlieir children, so that the 
children may remain asleep, and that they may attend to 
their work. 

17822. What efEect do you think it would have upon the 
people if Government were to prohibit the use of opium P— 
The people cannot object to anytbirig; but they would not 
be pleased at heart. 

17823. Supposing it were stopped except for medical pur- 
poses, would they still object to it P—Pe -pie cannot object 
even if the Government deprive them of their land and other 
property. 

17824. If (he use of opium were prohibited in regiments, 
would it have any effect upon the discipline of the troops ? 
— I have not served in the army ; but when they are put 
on some great exertion they would suffer. 

17825. {To Portal Singh.) What is your opinion upon 
that point?— I think that the people would suffer much, 
and that it would be a great hardship if the use of opium 
is prohibited. 

17826. If it were prohibited in the regiments, what would 
the eifect be ? — They would be put to great trouble if they 
did not ^'et opium when they commenced marciiing. Ihey 
eat it without getting any express permission from their 
Commanding Officer, for the sake of the extra energy ; and 
they provide themselves with it at their own cost- 

17827. {To Arjan Singh.) Is poppy cultivated in your 
tahsilP— It is cultivated there. 

17828. How much? — Much less than was the case in 
former years. 

17829. What is the reason ?— The rules are strict on the 
matter. 

1783'\ Was it not the custom formerly for the Sikhs to 
drink ^osiP— 'the custom_ was generally prevalent. Se- 
veral persons have now given up its use on account of the 
strictness of the rules. 

17831. Under the present rules they have to sell the 
heads of the poppy to the licensed vendors ? — Yes, all. 

17832. You do not remember the Sikh times ?~I have 
heard about them . 

17833. Do you know what the rules were about poppy in 
the Sikh times?— It was free then, everybody could culti- 
vate it : there was no restriction . 

17834. Do the licensed vendors now give a fair price t<* 
the cultivator P— No, they do not give the cultivators a fair 
price. They look to their own profits . 

17835. Do you know how much extra tax is put on the 
cultivation of poppy P— Either one or two rupses. I do 
not know vei^ well. I used to cultivate ; but now I hava 
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given up tlie cultivation as one lias to couvt the favour of 
the licensed vendors. I am a land owner myself. 

17836 {Chairman.) Are the other gentlemen of tlie same 
opinion ; do they agree P — 

[The Interpi-eter.) Yes, they aie all of the same opinion. 

17S37. Would any of you like to add anything P — 
(Hira Singh.) I wish to say that I take 4 raitis of opium 

every day. I have taken it for the last twenty-two 

yeai's . 

17838- (To Hira Singh,) What was the reason you 
he^ran taking opium? — 1 was suffering from headache 
and colds. The doctor kept me in the hospital for seven- 
teen days, and when I was cured I asked wliat medicine 
I had been treated with, and I was told it was the essence 
of opium. 

17839 Was that in Cantonments ?^It was in tlie Gohar 
district. 

17840. Was there war going on tl:en ? — The officer was 
in camp and accompanied me. I increased the dose to 4 
rattis in the Kabul War. I remained very sirong, and I now 
feel myself strong. I am now 64 years of age, and I am 
ready to grapple and try conclusions with persons 40 years 
of age. 

17841. (Mr. Wilson to Arjan Singh.) Is it a good 
thing for young men who are in perfect liealth to take 
opium regularly .' — Even if a meal is taken without ne- 
cessity it does hirm. Why should not opium do harm if 
taken without necessity ? 

17842. {To Pai tab Singh.) Is it good for young men who 
are in perfect health to take opium regularly p — No on^ 
takes it of his own free will witliout some illness. 

17843. (To Hira Singh.) Is it good for young men who 
are in perfect health to take opium regularly ? — I be^an to 
take opium in 1864 owing to headache. My first dose was 
1^ rattis in the morning and 1| rattis in the evening, 
liver since I have enjoyed good health. My dose has re- 
mained the same throughout. 

17844. I want a distinct answer to my question. Do you 
agree with what the other two have said? — I agree with 
them. Even if a meal is taken without necessity it does 
harm ; opium is a poison, and therefore it does so much more 
harm. 

37845. (To Bakshish Singh.) Do you agree? — I agree. 

17846. (Mr. Wilson.) Do these words occur in the writ 
ings of Gura Granth Saheb .■ " Charsi.bhangi. posii, sab 
nindak harlar" — ^which heing translated means "Tliose 
who use Charas, i^an^ and poppy are all hated by Almighty 
God'?— 

(Arjau Singh.) Charas is prohibited among the Sikhs. 
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The words posti and Ihangi apply to those persons who 
take these to very great excess. 

17847. (Mr. Wilson.) I did not ask for an explanation. 
I asked whether those words are in those writings P — 

(Arjan Singh.) I am not aware. 

17848. (Mr. Wihon.) What do the other witnesses say p — 
(Partab Singh.) Thpse words do not occur in the form 

they have been put down. Those persons who take fish, 
bhang, wine and alcohol lose all the meritorious actS' 
which they have done. 

17849. (Mr. Wilson to Partab Singh.) From whom 
did you receive these questions P — Eroin the Deputy Com- 
missioner of my district. 

17H50. Did you write these answers yourself ? — I got 
them recorded myself in the presence of the tahsildar. 

17851. (Mr. Mowbray to Partab Singh.) Diiyoa say 
that you take opium ?— Yes. 

17852. If the Government were to say to yon that you were. 
not to have any more opium unless yon went and wrote down, 
your name as an opium-consumer, would you like it ? 
— It would be a serious inconvenience and trouble. 

17853. (2'o Hira Singh.) Would you object if Government' 
were to say that you were not to have any more opium un. 
less you went and wrote down your name as an opium- 
cimsumerP — It would be a source of great di.spleasure. I 
would object. 

17854. And do you think that other people in the Punjab 
who consume opium would object P— Everybody would 
object ; it would cause great hardship. 

(Arjan Singh.) I wish to add something with re- 
ference to the question which has been asked. I wish to 
request that if Government is going to be kind to the Indian, 
people, the greatest kindness that it can do is to abolish the 
sale and use of liquOr, chandu, charas and ganja, which 
cause great harm to the people. If the system is introduc- 
ed of having the name of opium-consumers registered, the 
people will be put to the same degree of trouble as they are; 
put to by the system regulating the cultivation of poppy. 

17855. {Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) I believe there are two 
classes of toUowers of the Guru — one called Sikhs and the 
other Singh. Is there any difference between the two iu 
point of religious observances ? — There is a difference. 

17856. What is the difference p — Those who are Singh 
receive a particular ceremony and keep their hair intact, 
such as 1 am myself ; whereas the Sikhs are not houud to' 
keep all the tenets of the Sikh religion. Thej' lan keep 
their hair intact or not. Tobacco, too, is not forbidden to 
them, whereas it is forbidden to the Singhs. The Singbs 
and Sikhs do not mix with each other when eating. 

withdrew. 
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Sardar B0IAKA Singh, Sardar Atma. Singh, ^lanlavi Ailah Baksh, Zaildar, Resaldar-Major KaHan Singh, Snbadar- 
Major HtBA j^ingh, Ex-Subadar Sant Singh, Sodhi Indae Sikgh, Jamiat Singh, Zaildar, GuEC Ijishen 
Singh, Tulsi Ram, and Gdlab Singh called in atid examined (through an interpretei'). 

17857. (Chairman to Indar Singh.) 1 believe you are 17870. {To Sant Singh.) When did yon enter the Army, 
an Honorary Magistrate at FerozeporeP — Yes, and Civil — In 1857. I am a pensioner, and 1 own land too. 

i^^g^- 17871. Where is your land ?— Close to Atari, in the Lahore 

17858. To what family do you belong P — I am of the district, 

family of Guru Gobind Sitigh. -y^f^^^_ ^^^ g^^^j ^^.^^^^ ., ^^^^^ j^ ^^^^, homeP-I am 

17859. (To Bishen Singh.) Are you a large proprietor of a Zaildar in Kana Each. I was in the Bailey Guard in 
■■ " "" "^ r7_;iji ^j^g ilutiuy. 



land ? — Yes, I am Zaildar 

17860. What family do you represent P — That of Guru 
Har Shai. 

17861. (To Bulalca Singh.) Are you an Honorary Mag- 
istrate P — Yes. 

17862. And a large land owner p — Yes ; and I am a Civil 
Judge. 

17863. In the Lahore district P— Yes. 

17864. (To Atma Singh.) Are you also an Honoraij Mag- 
istrate P— Yes. 

17865. And a large land owner P — Yes. 

17866. (To Allah Baksh.) Where do you live ?— I am 
a Zaildar, resident of Lahore itself. 

17867. [To Kahan Singh.) Where do you live? — At Ma- 
nihala in the Lahore district. 

17868. (To Hira Singh.) Where is your home? — In the 
Lahore District. 

17869. When did you join the Army ? — In 1857. I have 
served for thirty-six years. 



17873. (To Jamiat Singh.) What are you?— I am a 
Zaildar in the Ferozepore district. 

17874. {To Tulsi Bam.) Are you an Honoiary Magistrate ? 
— Yes. 

17875. AVhere is your land P— In the five Tahsils of the 
Ferozepore district. 

17876. (To Bulaha Singh.) What is your opinion about 
the use of opium? — It is cultivated considerably, and eaten 
too. 

17877. _l8_ it a good or a bad habit P— It is neither gooi 
nor bad : it is indifferent, or middling. 

17878. Does the moderate use of opium in your opinion; 
hurt the health or morals ?— It does no harm if taken -up 
to 1 ratti, but a greater quantity than that would do hann. 

17879. Do you think that prohibition of its use by, Go-, 
vernment would be a good thing or notP — It would be 
good, but the people would not look upon it as good. 

17880. I suppose you mean that the motive is good^ but 
the people would not like itP — It would be a good thing 
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if people did not take it in the future, but the people will 
complain bitterly. 

17881. Which do you thiuk does the ino<t harm, tlie use 
of opium or the use of alcohol P — Alcoliol d<ies greater harm 
thau Opium. 

17882. Is opium much used by the people in their houses 
as a domestic remedy or medicine? — They do not use it 
frequently, but as medicine they use it in their houses. 
They do not take it when iu good health. 

17883. Is it commonly used as medicine ?— Yes ; it is used 
for children. The milk they receive whfn being suckled is 
veiy cold, and if a little opium is taken with it it does "Ood. 
It prevents the consequences of phlegmatic tendencies, 
which would otherwise result from cold milk, and it cleanses 
the blood too. 

17884. {To Indar Singh.) Do you agree P — Yes, I may 
add it is used by agriculturists and others hating hard 
work, such as the cutting of crops. All people frequently 
take it. 

17885. {Bvlaka Singh.) It removes fatigue after long 
ionineys. People take it whether they are well or not. 

17886. {Chairman to the Interpreter.) Do they all agree P— 
{'ihe Interpreter^ Yes. 

17887. (Chiirman.) Do any of the O'ther gentlemen wisii 
to say anything in particular P — 

17888. (Jamiat Singh.} Of the consumers there are many 
who take it in place of alcohol. They have- been able to giva 
ap the use of alcohol by taking to opium. 



17889. (TuUi Bam.) I agree with what has been said. 

17890. (Mr. Wilson to Bulaka Singh.) I wish to know 
whether you did not say that no healthy persons use opium? 
— I have said that the healthy person does not take it 
without necessity, such as disease or when a long journey 
has to be performed, or some hard work has to be done. 

17891. {Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) I should like to know 
what you consider an excessive dose ? — 

{Bulaka Singh.) I think more than 2, rattis a day an 
excessive dose. 

{Allah Baklsh.) Two or three rattis. 

{fndar Singh.) More than 4 rattis. 

{Bishsa Singh.) — Mote than 4 rattis is excessive. 

{Tutsi Bam.) More than 4 rattis. 

{Jamiat Singh.) More than 4 or 5 rattis. 

{Kahan Singh.) More than 5 rattis. 

( 8 ant ingh.) More than 4 rattis is excessive-. 

{Hira Singh.) More than 1 or 2 rattis. 

{Atma Singh.) The quantity that does not make one- 
senseless. Up to that limit it is moderate. When it 
makes one senseless it is e-xoessive-. It is not the quantity : 
it depends upon the constitution. 

17892. {Gulah Singh.} 1 think 4 or 5 rattis would be 
excessive. 

17893. (A/n Mowhray.) How many of theso gentlemen 
are opium-consumers ? — 

{The Interpreter.) 

There are eleven of them, and six say they are opium- 
consumers. 
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The- witnesses withdrew. 
Adjourned to to-moiTow at 11 o'clock. 
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Seaikh Khuda Baksh culled in and exaaiined. 



17895. (Mr. Wilson.) Are you a Judge of the Small 
Cause Court ?— Yes. 

17895. How long have you been in that posititm? — About 
four years and some months. 

17896. How long have you been in this city ?— Four 
years. 

17897. You have been a Magistrate? — For 22 years, and 
in Government employment for 28 years. 

17898. Will you be so good as to give us briefly any in- 
formation you have as to the effects of the habitual con- 
sumption of opium? — In my opinion, as far as I have learnt 
by my experience, the effects of opium are particularly bad 
«n young men, and generally on all people. 

17899. Hare you anything to add ? — If people give up 
this habit they improve their health and moral powers — 
they improve morally as well as mentally. 

17900. Do you consider it has a bad effect on morals ? — ^I 
consider so. 

17901. In what way does it show itself? — My experience 
shows that many people are demoralised by the habit. I 
know many pereonally, and I can give their names. 



17902. In what classes of society, rich or poor ?— In 
middle society — the middle classes. 

17903. Have you anything to say as to the physical efPeet 
on their bodies ? — Yes, I can cite examples in which young 
men ol'good temper and diispositioQ have become simply 
ruined and have at last died. 

17904. Have you anything t© say as to its financial etl'eot 
on .their property and so forth ? — It ,w^s ruinous to them 
because they were lazy in their work ; they could not work 
and at last they were ruined. 

17905. Will you tell us what you think of the proposal to 
prohibit the sale of opium, except for medical purposes ? — I 
wQuld support it. 

17906. Why would you support it ?— Because I tliink its 
general use i^ bad. It is .injurious to the people, but 
certainly exceptions should be made in favour of medical 
practitioners, as well as for those who are habitually 
addicted to it. 

17907. Those who might suffer on account of the sudden 
stoppage ? — Yes, some people suffer temporarily. They can 
give up the habit, but it will of course press hardly on them 
in the beginning. 

2 £ ^ 
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SiaikhKhuda 17908. Is that your own individnal opinion only, or do 
Baksh. jou think that the puhlio opinion of this pait of the 
country would justify such a measure ? — In mv opinion it 
\) Jan. 18 . t. jg ^jjg general opinion — it is not my private opinion. 

17905. We have been told that the use of opium is so 
customary among the people that it wcuiM cause serious 
discontent, almost amounting to iiolitical dan^'er, to inter- 
fere with it ? — 1 do not think it i.s true. 

17910. You think it is not true P — I do not think it will 
last, it will certainly spread discontent among those who 
are addicted to it, but it will only be a temporary thmg, 
and, \( you could make special provision for that, there is no 
danger at all. 

17911. Are you aware that in Burma spi-cial provision 
has been made for these persons by means ot a register ? — I 
have heard so. 

17912. So that they might continne to get theiropium? — 
I have heard so, and I think it is the best thing under the 
circumstances. 

17913. Do you ihink people would feel it to he any 
indignity and ineult to them to ask them to rfgister in that 
way ? — Ho, of course the people who like to continue the 
liahit will go on, and there will be many respectable persons 
who will give up the habit rather than have their names 
put on a register, and it will be a boon to them at last. 

17914. [Mr. Moxchray.) I should like (o ask if you conld 
explain exactly what \ on mean by medical purposes and 
how you would propose to provide for the use ol opium for 
medical purposes ? — I would propose that licensed men who 
are local practitioners or druggists may be allowed to have 
a certain quantity. 

17915. Are druggists at present required to take out 
licenses ? — I suppose so. 

17916. You do not know ? — I am not certain about it. 

17917. How would you decide who is to he licensed and 
who is not P — Of course it will be necessary for the provin- 
cial local officers to select per-sons of respectability on whom 
reliance can be placed. 

17918. You are aware that the sale of opium would 
probably be very profitable to these drnggists who are 
licensed p — Yes, but they will pay a proper share to Gov- 
ernment, and this will be some compensation for the loss 
that 'jovernment will sustain by the general proliibition. 

17919. You prop(.se that they should pay for thi-ir licenses 
as opium shops pay at. present? — Ye4, of coarse that 
will be regulated according to the circumstances o£ the 
time. 

17920. Do you think that you would have more druggists' 
shops opened for the sale of opium under this system than 
under the present system ? - I think that the shops which 
are now open would do for the purpose. 

17921. You mean that the existing number of shops ar^ 
sufficient ? — Yes, 

17922. Can you give me any idea how many druggists 
shops there are in the city of Lah<ire ? — I think altogether 
not less than 15 selling Kuropean medicines. 

17923. Would you limit the licenses to those who sold 
European medicines ? — I think not. I would allow any 
respectable druggist according to the discretion of the Dis- 
trict Magistrate. I would empower the District Magistrate 
to exercise his discretion to the best of his experience 
and ability. 

17924. [Mr. Saridas Veharidas.) Are you a Maho- 
medan P— Yes. 

17925. Do you follow the Mabomedan religion P — Yes. 

17926. Is opium expressly prohibited in that religion ? — I 
think it 13 specially prohibited. The word Opium is not 
mentioned expressly in the Koran, which is the chief book 
of our religion, but the word " SukK-ar " means intoxicating 
drui, and in many of the sayings of the Prophet the word 
" Sukkar" occurs, and it also occurs in the Koran. 

17927. Is the word .alcohol also included in that ? — 
The word alcohol is expressly mentioned in the Koran ; and 
" Sukkar "is the exact translation of intoxicating drug. 

17928. jyiay I ask you why in the Koran alcohol is 
expressly prohibited, and opium is not F— The reply is very 
Easy. '1 he evils or the good actions arc not exhausted and 
they cannot be enumerated in any b"oli in any age. The 
evils, of course, can be spoken in a few words, and yon can 
enlarge thcin. In such matters the Mahomedans are guided 
by " Koran," ''Hadis" (s yings of the Proplit-t,) " Ijma" 
(general opinion of the leaders) and Kayas (unah gy). 



17929. I understand from what you say that alcohol U 
more injurious than opium P — Certainly, I am of opinion 
that spirits are more injurious than opium. 

17930. Is it more objectionable from a religions point of 
view ?— Certainly, and more expensive too. 

17931. You say opium is not to be used except for medical 
purposes? — Yes. 

17932. You know that human nature is inclined 
to take some sort of stimulant ; if opium is stopped, will 
not the people take to alcohol P — I think the common peoide 
would not take to spirits for want of money ; and besides 
that, although wine is substituted by opium, opium is not 
substituted by wine. 

17933. Is opium never substituted by wine ?— Never, 
according to my experience — it will not be to a very great 
extent substituted by wine. 

17934. Why is opium substituted for wine ? — It is some- 
times substituted for wine by those who want to give up 
the habit of drinking. In my opinion people who give up 
drink do not reform by taking opium as a matter of course. 

17935. (Mr. Faitshawe ) In speaking of the instances of 
moral and physical injury, have you been refen-ing to the 
excessive use of opium p — Not very excessive, in some cases 
moderate, and in others more than moderate. 

17936. You said that you had seen many instances of 
such injury, would you kindly tell us generally how many 
you mean ?— I could quote about five or six at present. 

17937. Do you recognise that there is a moderate use of 
opium among certain classes in the Pnnjah p — Yes, there 
are certain people who only use it moderately. 

17938. You will no doubt undirstand that in this 
enquiry we must look at the matter as a whole, and see what 
C(jn(dusiuns can be drawn between the moderate use on the 

one hand and the occasional cases of abuse on the other yon 

would admit that P — Yes. 

17939. You have spoken of a general opinion in favour 
of prohibition except for medical purposes, would yon kindly 
say by what classes that general opinion would be held 
in the Punjab P — In u)y opinion people of all classes aie 
against it ; but they would not give evidence against it, 
because they fear taxation, which will be the result, they sav 
if opium is suppressed. 

17940. I o you believe that of the Sikh community as 
well as of the others ? — I would say so, of Sikhs, Hindus 
and ilahomedans. 

17941. (Sir James Lyall.) Yon said that opium is some- 
times substituted tor wine ? — Yes. 

17942. You also think that wine is never substituted for 
opium ^ — Yes. 

17943. Is that because wine is more enticing, or what is 
the reason ? — Wine is more cosily ; opium is cheap. 

17944. Therefore people take to the cheaper thingP— Yes. 
The people of the Punjab are generally poor, they would 
i-ather take a thing that would cost less. 

17945. You are in favour of prohibiting opium except for 
medical purposes p— Yes, and I would also make an allow- 
ance for those wlio are addicted to the habit. 

17946. I believe you are aware that in the Punjab and in 
other parts of India theres is practice of taking opium in 
small doses after 40 years of age, when a man begins to 

feel his sight and other powers are beginning to fail p 

Y'es. 

_ 17947. Do you consider that use afl-er 40 years of age 
m small doses a medical or a. non-medical use p— Of course 
the popular opiidon is that small doses after 4o or 50 years 
are useful. This is the popular opinion amongst the 
Punjabi, but acooiding to my experience, -1 can quote 
instances,— it is not the real fact. Ii is injurious even ia 
old aire. 

17918. When you proposed to prohibit opium except for 
medical use, how would you treat that use of it ?— I would 
allow it for medical or quasi-medical use. 

17919. I believe in the villages and in the small towns 
wliero there are no doctors, very lew Hakims or Vaids 
opium IS greatly used by the people as a domesiic medicine! 
IS it not ?-1hat IS not my opinion. In the villages where 
there are^ no Hakims they use other things. They pre- 
scribe other medicines, but not opium. 

17950 I thought opium was generally used all over the 
country p-lt is in general use somewhere. 

17951. Is there any other drug which has anything lite 
the same general use as opium in the Tunjab, awav from 
the dispensaries and doctors— is there any other drug which 
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has the same general uss ns opium P — There ai'e other 
medicines. We the Punjuhis do not use it as domestic 
Diedicine. Ft is geiievally used by doctors who treat after 
European fashion. Opium is not used by the Yiinani Hakims 
and Vaids very much as medicine. There might be some few 
exceptional oiises, but it is not known as ;i con mon medicine. 

17952. When a child has bowel complaint, or when a man 
has pain in the stomach or rheumatic pains, do not they 
Use it in the viUnges ? — They give it to noisy children to 
quiei them, hue my experience has shown that it has proved 
fatal in these cases. 

17953. Do you not think it useful in cases of rheumati" 
pains ? — No, tlie Hakims do not use it. There may b^ 
80 lie cxC'-pfional oases, but it is no!/ known amongst us a^ 
one uf the chief medicines. 

17954. Are you a native of Lahore ? — Amritsar is my 
naiive place. 

17955. Have you never lived in the villages — cantnn- 
iiient ? — 1 have seen military sta! inns, such as Ferozepore, 
Uera Ismail Khan, a id Bdwardesabad or Bnnu, where I 
w.is posted aa Magistrate. 

17956. Youhavenot lived in the villages? — No. But when 
I was an Extra A.-sis-tant Commissioner and a TelisiLdar, I 
nsed to go to villages oftenei- than 1 do now, and 1 know 
of villfige life. 

17957. You said you would give a license to sell opium 
to all respuotable druggists ? — Yes. 

17t)58. Native as well as European ? — Both. There are 
many shops of European druggists among the native shops. 

17959. /ou mean Pansaris — No ; druggists who sell 
medicines after the European method. 

17960. Not natives ? — Natives also, Pansaris of the first 
order. 

17961. How many Pansaris of the first order are there in 
Lahore ? — Very many p I thmk not less than a hundred, 
perhaps 200 in Amritsar and 2uO in Lahore. 

17963. Would you give licenses to all these men P — No, 
1 would select respectable men only among the native medi- 
cal practitioners. 

17963. You say they should pay a license fee, how would 
you fix the amount ? —According to local requirements. We 
siiall have estimates from the Excise establishment and 
give the.n licenses according to grades,— first, second and 
third class — according to the means and sales of each firm. 
'J'his will give good income to the State, and some compen- 
ialion for the loss it would otherwise sustain. 

17964. How many opium shops do you suppose there are 
in Lahore? -8 or 9. 

17965. In the town P— Yes. 

17966. You would have a great many more places for 
selling opium under your schenoe than now ? — Only for 
medicines, to be sold only to sick persons. 

17967. How would you prevent them from selling to other 
■people ?— They would bring the doctors or the Hakim's 
;presciiption. 

17968. Would it not be very easy to fret a Hakim to 
give a prescription ?— Y^es. of course, that cannot be helped. 
Kverytiiing Cin be smnjigled, but it will prevent the evil to 
a great extent. Any prohibition of course is evaded, but 
the result would on tlie whole be good. 

17969. Is it not difficult in this country to prevent 
evasions of that sort ? If you give a discretion or power 
to a lot of people like that, would it not be very ditficult 
io prevent it being abused ?— Certainly it is diflncult, but 
the District Magistrat e would be the responsible authority 
for selecting only suitable persons. Of course all persons 
wiU not be considered wrong-doers. 

17970. [Chairman.) Under the order of reference to 
this Commission we are especially, among other things, 
directed to ascertain the dif-position ot the people of India 
iu regard to a policy of prohibition such as you have 
reoommended. You have aid that you believe the restric- 
tions anon the use of opium for other than medic^d purposes 
would be approved ?— Yes. 

17971. Can you give us any evidence that tliere is that 
jreneral disposition to support, a policy of restriction that you 
say ■ exists P — Yes. 

1797U C:>n you give ns any evidence in support of your 
gtatement that » policy prohibiting the use would be 
approved liy the people ?— Yes, many respectable persons 



have spoken to me on the subject. Of course I have only Shaikh Kkuda 
their word about it. Bakah. 

17973. or course you have only intercourse with a certain jg j^^^ \»94,. 
limited number ; you cannot clnim to speak on behnlf of ____ 
the papulation at large Can you give us iiny instance of a 

collective expression of opinion ? Not a collective expression 
of opinion, simply slatemen's that have been made during 
conversation, there are no particular data about it. 

17974. You cannot point to any evidence P — No, it is only 
the opinion of ceitain enlightened perfons. For the last two 
or three days 1 have met many respectable persons who 
have said that in the first instance it is very difficvdt to 
prohibit opium, that Gnvcrnment's position would be awk- 
ward, and so it will not be carried out. They say, " If it be 
carried out, what will be the financial position of the country P 
so that the best thing is to remain silent on that 
point." iVIany respectable persons who would be free in 
speaking have abstained simply because they thought it 
would be unnecessary to come and give evidence and take all 
the trouble for nothin^r. The fintmcial condition of the 
country is bad, and they fear from the very word " Taxation." 

17975. You say that many respectable persons whom you 
have lately met have said it would be difficult to make 
any change at present P — Yes. 

17976. [Sir James Lvall.) These respectable persons you 
talk about are the enlightened people of the town P — Yes, 
enli{;hfened people of the town whom I have met lately, 
certainly not the villagers. 

17977. What proportion of the people in the town are 
enlightened ? I suppose in the town a great many of the 
people are not a bit enlightened. — Yes. 

17978. What proportion do the enlightened portion of 
the peciple bear to the pipulation — are they <ine per cent. P — ■ 
Of course, taking •' enli>;htencd " in its restricted sense the 
proportion is very small, but by "enlightened" 1 consider 
the men that are sensible men. In my opinion half the 
population of Lahore are sensible, men who hnve common 
sense. I suppose by enl'ghtened men yon mean the pleaders 
and newspaper-writers, and so forth. 

17979. You mean sensible men, men more or less edu- 
cated P— Yes, and even among the uneducated claRses there 
are several men who live in Lahore which is the capital of 
the i)Tovince, and which was the old capital of the JVlognls 
and have common sense. 

17980. Do you think that all who have common sense 
in Lahore agree with yon P — Not all, of course I have seen 
many persons who agree with me. 

17981. (Mr. Pease.) Do you apprehend that if there was 
a prohibition of opium, there would be any rioting or dis- 
turbance ? — No. 

17982. Do you fancy there will be any want of disciplina 
in the army p — No ; we will make allowance for the persons 
that are accustomed to it, and there the matter ends. 

17983. I understand your view generally is that it is 
a bad habit, and anything that Government can do to 
lessen the consumption will be in the right direction ? — Yes. 

17'.I84. (Mr. Wilson.) Will you tell ns whether you 
have any information with reference to some of the Maho- 
medan Associations in the city p — Yes, the Mahomedan Asso- 
ciations are against its free use. 

17986. Will you tell us for what purpose _ tl-ese Associa- 
tions exist ; aie they in this city P—Yes, there are two chief 
Associations among these Associations, the Anjuman 
Islamia and the Anjuman-i-Hamait-i-Islam. They exist for 
the welfare of the communities they represent ; the latter is 
chiefly devoted to the maintenance of education and or- 



17986. What is the number of members in these Asisoci- 
ations— have they many? — Yes, the Anjuman-i-IIainait- 
i-Islam is the most extensive in numbers, it has meiibers 
all over the Punjab and many parts of India. 

17987. The other Association is limited to the town and the 
Punjab p— The Anjutnan-i-Hamait-i-lslam is the junior ele- 
mem, but it is spreading and taking influence aL over India. 

17988. I understand you to say that the fear of additional 
taxation is a great terror in the minds of pecple ; and if 
it was not for that, there would be a very large amount of 
feeling in favour of prohibition ?— Certainly, I say and 
affirm that. 

17989. Are you specially autlioiised to speak on behalf 
of these Associations »— No, although I am a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Anjuman-i-Hamait-i-lslam. 



The witnses w'thc.vew. 
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Mehk Singh culled in and examined (through an interpretef.) 



17990. {Mr. Pease.) Are you a Sikh P— Tee. 
17t)91. Was your father a Snbadar in the Sikh Army P 
—Yes. 

17992. At the prisent time yoti keep a furniture shop P 
-Yes. 

17993. What is your age ?— Fifty-six years. 

17994. Are you in tli« hahit of consuming! opium ? — Yes. 
1799.5. Ho-w long have you consumsd opium? — For the 

-past 12 or 1 3 years. 

17996. What is your view with l'eo:ard to the practice ( f 
takinjj opium ? — I have only emphatically to de> lave that, if 
deadly enemy come lo me foi' advice 1o eat opium, 1 shall not 
advise him to addict himself to this formidahle vice, I 
always advioe my sons and anybody who asks me, never 
to touch opium, which is worse than snake-poison. Fiist 
it °-ives little sensual pleasures, hut jifteiwards man loses nis 
manhood, and become worse than -woman in ma,nly chai acters. 
It ends in various kinds of misery. It is often said that Siklis 
are a brave nation and they use opium, but 1 have to say that 
Sikhs generally are worn out after 40 yeais when they become 
quite useless for work, and they only sit in the verandah of 
their houses, and their days are pafsed in stupefaction, 
When people become old, or appioaching to old aue, some 
diseases, as cold, catairah, etc, aitack theui, so illiterate 
villagers and some old men advise them to take opium, but 
they are not themselves physicians or u.edieal meii, and when 
advised by these unprofessional men, entangled in this vice 
they beeome powerless, and so they drag their miserable 
life and are cause of disgrace to society. 

17997. Why are you a consumer of opium ? — A foolish 
person advised me to take opium as I used to be lU. 

17998. What quantity do you take P — Four rattis a day, 
two in the uomiag and two at another time. 

17999. Whftt quantity did you take when you first began 
to take it ?— Two rattis a day. 

18(X)0. Have you ever given up the habit of taking it ? — 
No, I have not given it up. 

18001., Have you ever consulted a doctor to ask his assist* 
anoe in giving up the use of opium ? — 1 have not 
consulted the doctor. 

18002. Why not f — Generally people take opium and 
they say it is a good thing. 

18003. You say opium is a bad thing, why have you not 
tried to give it up P — 1 wish that I may meet some 
doctor who will enable me to give up its use - then I should 
be ready to do so. 

18004. [Mr. Mowhray^ How do you spend your own 
days P — I am strengthened when I take my dose for a 
quarter of the day, or three hours. Subsequently I feel 
iQjself uneasy and restless, my joints suifer. 

18005. Do you sit in the verandah of your bouse and pass 
your days in stupefaction P — Up to the pretent lam able 
t© look after my work. 

The witness withdrew, 



18006. Then it is not true that all opium-eaters ft.ftsi- tli^ 
age of 40 are worn out ? — An opium-eater for the first two or 
thrse years remains strong— that is what I have caief'ully 
tried. It does good to a person who is of a phlegmatic 
disposition, but a man who is bilious and has a hot'blocded 
temperament does not derive any benefit from it. 

18007. Did your father take opium .? — He u.-ed to fake 
opium in old age, but only a little of it. 

18008. What was his age when he died ? — He died at the 
first Battle of Mudki. 

18009. Was he killed at Mudki ?- He was killed— 
he used lo receive a pension. 

18010. [Mr. Haridas Veliayidas.) I think you said that 
two or three hours after taking opium you are all fight ? — 
Yes. 



18011. And that three hours after you have taken your 
dose you feel very weak P — Yes. 

18012. For three hours, whilst you are under the influ- 
euce of opium, 3 on can work very well ? — Yes. 

18013. After that you are unable to work ? — I can- 
not work after that. I lie down on the bed. 

18014. (Mr. Fanshawe.) Where do you live ? — In the- 
city. 

18015. Have' you lived all your life in the city of 
Lahore p — 1 have got a village and a well outside. 

18016. Have you lived here alt your life p — Yes. 

18017. We have been told that many Sikhs b^iu Ihe- 
opium habit at the age of forty ; is that correct in your 
opinion p— There is no gsneral rule ; people begin to take 
it fur some disease ; there is no tixed rule. 

18018. What is your caste as a i?ii;h ?— I am of the caste- 
of Kamgarhia, that is to say, a. Sikh who is a. carpenter by 
caste. 

18019. Is it not the ease that the- Sikhs genei ally are hard- 
working, thrifty, and well-to-do people ?— It is. 

18020. Would that be possible if the Sikhs generally, as- 

you state, became useless after forty years of ai^e p 

Those who fake opium become absolutely useless. 

18021. {Sir Jam0s Lyall.) Do you deal in wine? — 
No, 

18022. What sort of furniture do you sell ?— Chaiis and 
tables. 

18023. {Mr Wilson.) Do you think it would be a good 
thing if (lovemment were to prohibit the sale of opium 
except for medicine?— I look upon it as a bad thin"-., 
and I think it should be prohibited. 

18024. Do you think that the Sikhs in Lahore and the 
Punjab would be satis lied or pleased if it were prohibited 
except for medicine? — Those who have not taken it would 
like to take it and would feel pleasure in taking it, whereas, 
those wbo have taken it already would thank God if they 
woidd get rid of the habit. 
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Bakhshi Ram Labb-xta called in ai.d eiamined (through an interpreter). 



18025. {Mr. Wilson.) Were you formerly Private 
Secretary to the Maharaja of Jaramu and Kashmir? — Yes. 

18026. Are you the Proprietor of the Dost Hind and 
WilsoQ Press, and also of the Wilson Press at Bheri p — 
Yes. 

18027. Do Tou approve of the use of opium by persons 
in good health? — I do not appiove of it. The use of 
opium is suicidal. It can be more easily obtained than 
other poisons. Everyman can buy from the contractors 
as much quantity as would be sufficient to kill a man. 
Poor ptople begin to use it in small quantity, and it proves 
injnriotis to them in the long run. My charity hottse, 
which is open to the poor, is often frequented by feeble- 
bidied men who, on enquiry, name opium as the cause of 
their being so weak and feeble. Its use in large quantities 
is certainly injurious to the human physique. It is very 
useful when used as medicine. Some pleasure- seeking, 
inen use it when it is cold, as others use wine under the 
similar circumstances, and in that case it ought to be 
pieferred to vtine, because it is cheaper than the latter 

'article. Some young men use it to prolong the sexual 
pleasure. But taking all things into consideration, its use 
is not so njuriouB as that of spirits. Cultivators cultivate 
it with great pleasuio. Those "who are accustomed to its 



use begin to suffer from purgation in after-life, and thus: 
their death is caused. In many cases, when used as- 
medioine, it proves highly useful. Those who use it in 
large quantities have been observed worthless and feeble. 
Its use in large quantities dries the blood and weakens the- 
botiy. ^ Those who use it will certainly feel great trepi- 
dation if they knew that its cultivation was going to be- 
stopped. 

18028. Is there much cultivation of opium in your 
district ? — Yes, much more than in several distriots. 

18029. Is the cultivation popular with the people? — 
Generally the people like it, the reason being that thev 
are not put to much trouble in cultivating the crop. If 
they were to sow wheat 1 r some other crop, the Lumbardars- 
or friends or some other person might borrow the produce 
for fodder tor their cattle or some other purpose. 

18030. {Mr. Saridas Veharidas.) In a friendly way, but 
without the intention of returning it ?— Yes. 

18031. {Mr. Wilson.) Would it be a good thing for 
Government to prevent the sale of opium eiijcepting for 
medical purposes?— It would not be harmful if it we re- 
stopped esceijtiug for medical pivrposes, but it would b& 
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haimfal if it were stopped for those persons who are addicted 
to it 

18032. Would Tou like the Government to prohibit it 
under those conditions P — Sudden prohibition would he 
harmful to those persons wlio take it at present. 

18033. If the sale were stopped excepting for medical 
purposes and except to those persons who are already accus- 
tomed to it, would that be a good thing ? — It would he a 
good thing. 

18034. Do you think that other people besides ?ycurself 
would approve of that being done? — There are severul 
jiersons who would approve of it. 

18035. What would most people say p— Those who'are 
not accustomed to it are afraid that if its general use 
►preads in the present way, it will be harmful. 

18036. Do you think that prohibition under those cir- 
cumstances would cause any riots and disturbances? — No 
riot would be caused as those persons would be provided 
for who are addicted to the habit. 

18037. (Mr. Muwbray.) How long were you Private 
Secretary to the IVIaharaja? — I was in the State 15 or 16 
years, but was Private Secretary for about 2 years. My 
father was an officer in the State, in charge of the Medicine 
Stores. 



18038. Are yon a n ative oE Kashmir?— No, I am a native Bakhski 
of the Shahpur District, but I have seen Kashmir several Sam 

times. Labhaya. 

18039. How long have you been proprietor of the paper gg Jan 1894 
and the Printing Press ? — Seven and a quarter years. ' 

18040. Is that ever since yon ceased to be Private Secre* 
tary to tlie Maharaja P — Since the Maharaja died. 

18041. (Mr.Haridas Yeharidas.) Will you tell us the 
expense of your charity -house and liow many people do 
you entertain ?— About 40 persons a day. 

18042. At your own expense?— I keep the poor-house 
at my own expense. 

18043. {Sir James Lyall.) Does your paper represent' 
the Aiya Saraaj P — No. 

18044. What does it represent? — Nobody, the Waho* 
mednns as well as the Sikhs subscribe towards it. 

18045. Were you Private Seoiretary to the late Maharaja 
or to the present Maharaja? — To ..the present Maharaja 
while he was heir-apparent to thethrone. 

18046. [Chairman.) Would you propose to extend the 
same prohibitive regulations to the use of spirits as you 
have already advocated with reference to opium P — The 
s.ime prohibition. 



The witness withdrew. 



Me. Hiea IjAL Kapue called in and examined (through an interpreter). 



18047'. (Mr. Wilson.) Are you Secretary to the Khatri 
Sabha ? — Yes. 

18048. What is the meaning of the Khatri Sablia? -It is 
a Committee on betialf of the Khatris. 

18049. Are you a member of the Eoyal Family of 
Burdwan ?"-Yes. 

18050. And a zemindar P — Yes. 

18051. And proprietor of the Khatri 'Samachar news 
paper ? — Yes. 

18052. What special oppcrtunities for observation have 
you had with regard to the use of opium?— I had two 
opportunities — one in Burdwan and Bengal and the oth?r 
at Lahore. 

18053. Are yon a Sikh? — I am a Khatri. 

1S054. Were you the Manager of your ancle's opium- 
P — Y^es, at Umballa Cantonment, in 1888. 



18055. What motives induce the people to form the 
habit of eating opium ? — Those who take it at about 22 or 
■ih yenrs of age take it for sensual gratification, those 
who take it after Ihey are 40 years of age take it only in 
small quantifies of one and-a-half rattis to prevent colds, 
and then only occasionally, not daily. 

18056. Is there a general tendency to increase the dose P— 
Those who take it for sensual gratification increase the 
dose, but those who 'take it for diseases in their case the_ 
dose cannot; be increased. 

18057. What are the results of the habit of tiking 
opium ? — Many evils flow from it. 

18058. How many opium-eaters suffer very much fiom 
it in proportion ? — About 50 per cent, suffer from it. 

18059. In your evidence you say that it is 90 per cent.?— 
It is 90 per cent., that is quite correct. I had leisure at 
the time'aod I made enquiries. 

18060. You have no statistics? — 1 have some books pre- 
pared by me against opium to show that. 

18061. Do the people believe that opium protects them- 
against fever? — No, not at all. 

18062. 1 Do you think that it protects people against'f ever P 
— Impossible. 

18063. Does it help people to get through hard work ?— 
N(it at all. it makes them lazy and unable to work ; they 
remain in a dormant condition. 

18064. Is the eating of opium considered disgraceful? — 
A person who takes opium in excess is looked upon with 
contempt, as he does not bathe or wash himself and remains 
for months at a time in a filthy condition. If he bathes, he, 
becomes ill. 



18065. la it a good thing for people who are in good 
health to take small doses of opium? — It 'is not a gocd 
habit. 

18066. Would it he a good thing if 'the sale of opium 
were prohibited except for medicine P — The general sale ought 
to he prohibited, it should he sold like other medicines. 

18067. (Mr. Mowhray.) When you say^it should be sold^ 
like other medicines, is there anything to prevent anybody 
setting up a shop in Lahore to-morrow and selling any 
medicines he likes P— Everybody can open a shop for the 
sale of med'cines. 

18068. (Mr. Fanshawe.) Of how many members does 
the Khatri Sabha of Lahore consist ? — Eighty members. 

18069. Ari" they all members of the same caste, Khatris P — 
They are all Khatris of different denominations as amongst 
thecountries. 

18070. At what intervals isthe Khatri /yamaciar n«wsp?p^r 
published? — Twice a month. 

18071. Canyon tell me generaEy what is the miniber 
of subscribers to the paper ? — About 400, the number is 
larger in the town than in the outer circles. 

18072. Four hundred subscribers every fortnight? — 
Ahout 400, sometimes 10 more or 10 less. 

18073. (Sir James Lyall.) Are you a Kapur Khatri? — 
Yes. 

18074. How many Kapur Khatris are there in the 
Punjab P— A large number. 

18075. How many thousand P — About 4 or 5 thousand. 

18076. What do you mean by saying that you are a 
member of the Royal Family of Burdwan ? — I was mairied 
there to the daugliter of the nncleof theipresent .Maharaja. 

18077. Was the present "Maharaja adopted by the late 
Ilaiii ? — Yes. 

18078. Who was his father ?— The Hon'blajKaja .Ban 
Behari Kapur, CLE. 

18079. Was that gentleman a Punjabi or a Bengal??— 
A Punjabi, 

18080. Was the father of the boy a Punjabi or a 
Beng:ali? — A Punjabi. He was born in Bengal. 

18081. Were you born in Bengal?— I was born in 
Lahore. 

18082. You are connected by marriage with'the father 
of the adopted son? — Yes. 

18083. Would you recommend that the s.ime prohibitive 
policy should he adopted in regard to alcohol as has been 
proposed with regard to opium ?-No, opium is moi-e 
injurious than alcohol. Alcohol is not so very injurious, 
I would not recommend the same prohibitory measures. 



Mr. Hira 
IjuI Kapvr, 



The witness withdrew. 
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Mb. Dubqa PBASiD called in and examined. 



18084. (Mr. Wilson.) Are you President of the Arya 
Samaj, Lahore? — Yes. 

18085. Vice-President of the Caine's Temperance Asso- 
ciation? — Yes. 

18086. Editor of the Harbinger of Health and the Ari/a 
Fatrika ? — Yes. 

18087. Secretary of the Pratinidld Arya Sahha P— Yes. 

18088. Preacherof SatSabhaP— Yes, 

18089. Proprietor ot the Virajanand Press? — Yes, 

18090. What can you tell us about the extent of opium- 
eating or driiildng — how far is it common amongst the people 
you know p — As a private man I have not studied this point, 
but from my own experience I say opium is largely used, 

18091. Do yon know anything about opium-smoking — how 
far is it prevalent ?— Opium-smoking in the Nor\h-West 
Provinces is about 20 per cent, from my guess as a private 
man, I have no tables, 

18092. Among what kind of people ? — Generally low 
castes and had characters. 

18093. When you say 20 per cent, do you mean 20 per 
cent, of the entire population, or 20 percent, of the low 
castes ? — Of the entire population. 

18094. The entire population of men, women, and children > 
or adult men? — The entire population of men, women, 
and children. 

18095. What are the results of the habit of opium-eating 
on the people? — The results are very bad, they are physical- 
ly ruined, and of course they are religiously. The body 
dries, the mind wanders, aud the moral sense is gradually 
lost. 

1809S. In what proportion of cases are there injurious 
results? — As I have already said, it is very difficult to give 
the exact number. I have no statistics, but from memory 
I should say in about 25 or 15 per cent, of cases when per- 
sons take it to excess injurious results are produced. 

18097. Do the people believe that opium protects them 
against fever ? — Not at all. 

18098. Do yon believe it? — No, I never heard opium 
being prescribed in cases of fever. 

18099. Is it specially useful in malarious districts P^No. 

18100. Is it necessary to do hard work P — The opium- 
eaters generally, so far as my experience goes, work less. 

18101. But if they are not opium-eaters, do they suffer p — 
They will suffer for a time, but afterwards they will be 
more healtby. 

181<12 Are those persons who do not take opium less able 
to work tlian those who do? — Those who do not take opium 
work harder than those who take opium. 

18103. Is the taking of opium considered disgraceful ? — 
Of court^e we laugh at them in private. It is considered 
disgraceful, but when there are many opium-eaters, it is 
not considered so among them. 

18104. Do you consider it desirable to prohibit the sale o* 
opium except for medical purposes?— 1 think it is desira- 
ble. 

18105. Do yon think the people generally would approve 
ot such a measure as that ? — They will approve of it in the 
long run. 

18106. Would they approve of it now P — It depends on 
the agitators of the question among the masses. The 
masses are generally led by the opinions of the agitators, 
and they a^o watch for the orders of the Government aud 
the tendency of the officers, and so on. If they think that 
rich persons and their officers and others are in favour of 
opium, they will follow them, but I say that if Government 
prohibits tlie sale of opium excepting for medical purposes, 
and gives over the management of opium to the doctors, 
like other poisons, the people will very much approve of it 
afterwards. They have disapproved of other measures 
when they were at fiist proposed, but afterwards they 
approved of them very much. 

18107. Do yon think there would be so much discontent 
at first to cause riots or disturbance ? — Not at all ; we have 
had experience of the last two things, 

18108. What have you got to tell us with regard to what 
the Vedio and I'ur.mic religions say with regard to this 
matter? — The Vedic and the Puranic religions do not sanc- 
tion it. I know the former to some extent and was brought 
up in the latter. I have seen several religious books anC 
met with no injunction in favour of it. Its use is got up 
by bad people. 



18109. {Mr. Mowbray) I believe the Arya Samaj, of 
which you are President, is a large Association, is it not?— 
Yes. 

18110. What is the number of members P — The number 
put down in the last census was more than 10,600. That 
is only in the Punjab, but people say that in the whole of 
India the number of members is more than one lakh. 

18111. Do you come liere to represent their views — are 
you authorised?— I am not authorised. This question is 
mixed up with political matters, and we do not take up 
political matters in our Arya Samaj. 

18112. Therefore the views you give us are your persoral 
views, although you are President of this Association ? — 
Yes 

18113. Are you a member of the National Congress ? — 
I am not. 

18114. (Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) You say, " I have seen 
several religious hooks and met with no injunction in favour 
of it" — are you also inclined to say there is nothing against 
it in those books? — The word "opium" I have never met 
with, but all intoxicants are prohibited. 

18115. Alcohol is an intoxicant ? — Yes, it is expressly men- 
tioned in Mann, the Vcdas, and the Purana as well. 

18116. Is opium not mentioned p— It may be mentioned, 
but so far as I know it is not. 

18117. Alcohol is expressly prohibited and opium is not 
so far as yonr knowledge goes ? — That is so. 

18118. In your opinion the people appear to say that 
opium should be prohibited except for medical purposes, 
but you know that tiie people are inclined to take some 
kind of stimulant, and do not you think that the people 
who give up opium will take to alcohol? — I think not, they 
would have to learn the habit. The Hindus will not 
tai.e alcohol. Those who have bad an English education 
begin to take it, but the other Hindus abhor alcohoh 

18119. How about the other natives who are ignorant 
people P — They take it in privacy, falling into bad 
company. 

18120. In your opinion the Hindu people would not take 
to alcohol in preference to opium if the trade were 
stopped ? — They will have to learo the habit, of course they 
may do it alteiwards. 

18121. {Mr. Fanshawe.) Are yon a Kayasth P — Yes. 

18122. How long have you been in the Punjab? — I came 
in 1886 ; I paid one visit before that date, but I settled 
down on June 1st, 1886. 

18123. I understand that there has been a difference of 
opinion among the members of the Arya Samaj on the 
question of vegetarian diet, is that soP — Yes. 

18121. I believe you represent the Vegetarian Section ? — 
I do. 

1812.5. That is the smaller section of the two, is it not ? — 
It is the larger section. 

18126. May we take it that yon are President of th» 
Vegetarian .^ection only?— There are meat-eaters in my 
Samaj, but they consider meat-eating as sinful. 

18127. Are you President of the Vegetarian Section, or of , 
the whole Samaj? — It is generally called by others, those 
who oppose us, the Vegetarian Section, but it is not so, 
because in my Samaj there are many who take meat, but 
who consider it as a weakness aud a sin, aud they want to 
give it up as soon as possible. 

18128. Are you President of the one section only ? — 
Yes. 

18129. You have described the evil results of opium-eating 
— did you intend your remarks to apply to the eating of 
opium in moderation P — Of course in moderation as well ; the 
results come to notice rapidly. 

18130. You think that the evil rcsnlts which yon have 
described would also follow on a moderate consumption of, 
opium ? — Yes. 

18131. Do yon wish us to understand that the feeling of 
the Silihs, as rcf/ards such a matter as eating opium, would 
depend on the view of rich people and Government offi- 
cials ?- I thiuk they would depend to a great extent on 
that vie. 

18133. {Sir James Lyall.)] Can yon give ns any infonns- 
tion as to the pertjntaj;e of Punjabis who use opium?' — 
The percentage refers to all the persons that I have come 
across, whether Punjabis or Hindustanis. 
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18133. Do you think it is very coinirioii in the I'linjiiL) ? 
— 1 think it is more common in the North- Western 
I'l'ovinees than in tlie Punjab ; that is my opinion. 

18134. Your knowled^te of the Punjab is very small, is it 
not?— Yes. 

18135. There is considerable bitterness between the Arya 
Samaj and the ordinary Hindus who follow tbe Brahmins, 
is there not P — Yes. 

18136. It is your opinion that there would not be much 
ill-feeling if th^ Government prohibited it? — No. 

1S137. Are you competent to give such an opinion P — 
Yes, because I have bad exp-'rience with the Consent Bill. 
When that Bill was talked aboiit in the papers some p^cip e 
rose up against it ; but when Government ruled it, all p^op^e 
a>:reed, and they are very much pleased with it now. 'i he 
oth'T day I rend in a paper that some Brahmins mentioned 
in their address that the Government had conferred a greut 
f iivour on them by stopping this child-marriage and so on 
by the Consent Bill. 



I'rasad. 
20 Jan. 1891. 



181.18. Have you ever mixed with the Sikh peasantry or Mr. Durga 
with the Silih soldiers?— 1 have not mixed with thenr 
much. I mix with them so far as they come in my Samaj 
and to my lectures, and when they talk with me. 

18139. Are tlun-e miiny Jut Sikhs in your Samaj ? — Yes, 
in the villages there are many. 

1814'). Have you mentioned the subject before them ? 
— Those 1 have spoken to are Babus, olerlis, but they belong 
to the Jat Sikhs. 

18141. I am talking of the Jat Sikhs in the villaijes. who 
enlist in the army anu cultivate the land ? - There may be 
some in the Samaj in tbe country, but nut in the Samaj of 
Lahore. 

18142. [Mr. Pease.) 'You say you are not authorised to 
speak on bbhalf of the Arya Siimiij, but is it not a f ict that 
the niembi-rp of the Arya Samaj generally are opp ised both 
to the use of alcohol and opinm P — I think tlie majority ars 
oppised to it, and all will opp jse it if the matter is pi-operly 
explained to them. 



The witness withdrew. 



His Honor Sie Denkis Fitzpateice, K.C.S.I., called in and examined. 



18143. (Chairman.) As we all l-now, you hold the high 
p st of Lieutenant-Governor of the ^ Punjab. Yon have 
been, I believe, formerly. Chief Commissioner in Assam and 
the Central Provinces and Resident in Hyderabad ?— Yes, 
and in Mysore. 

18144. Your long service hereof course enables you to 
speak to us in a general way upon any question which 
iiiiiterially affects the welfare and condition of the people 
of India. I quite understand that you do not coine heie to 
cuter into details. 1 do not propose to put questions to you 
on points of detail, but S'mply to treat the matter in a 
ceneral way on the lines of our order of reference, and 
upon the matters to which you briefly aUuded in a letter 
which we had tbe honour of receiving from you. I would 
ask you whether, looking at the subject before us from a 
broad point of view, and as a high official, and looking at 
the matter as a Statesman, you consider that the excessive 
use of opium in this country is tbe cause of extensive moral 
and physical degredation amonj; the people ? — I have never 
pi:d any special attention to this matter. I can form only 
the sort of opinion with regard to this matter that a very 
large employer of labor, or say tbe Head of a very great 
D partment in Knjjlaiid, the permanent Head of the 
Postal Department, or the Commissioner of Police in 
London ; or perhaps all these people rolled into one, could 
form of the effect of alcohol on the people of England. 
All I can say is that I have lived for nearly 35 years in 
this country, with tempuary absences on leave or duty, 
and that the evils of opium have never forced themselves 
on my attention in the way the evils of drink have. 

18145. Comparing the etliects or the harm done by the 
excessive use of opium so far it exists in India with the 
harm done by alcohol in England, I presume you would 
say that the effects of alcohol in Enjfland are far more 
serious than the effects of the excessive use of opium in 
this country ? — Beyond all measure. I was mentioning to 
a gentleman yesterday that since I left Simla last October 
—'l am now speaking of alcohol in this coun try - I have 
had to reprimand or warn three European officers and oae 
native officer on account of drink, and 1 do not remember 
in my whole service ever having to reprimand any man on 
account of opium. 

18146. The first matter to which our attention is directed 
under tbe order of reference is the consideration whether the 
o-rowth of poppy and the manufacture and sale of opium iu 
British India should be prohibited except for medical pur- 
poses. We are instructed to ascertain the disposition of 
the people of India in regard to a proposal for such a prohi- 
bition. How would you think such a prohibition coming 
from the Government, circumstanced as the Government 
of India is circumstanced as a Foreign Govei-nment, would 
be received by the people of India ?- Are you referring to 
tbe cultivation of opium? 

18147. The general prohibition, both of the manufacture 
and sale of opium?— That is a thing I should regard as 
•perfectly impractitable. I should think it would create an 
amount of discontent in India which we really could not 
afford to create. Indeed, I may mention that the mere 
sitting of this Commission here (although the fact of its 
beingliere is not known to one in many thousands of the 
peoole), has occasioned a cei tain amount of alarm. Yester- 
^v" one of the foremost men in the Punjab, and one of 
the'most influential, spoke to me about it. He said that 
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people were cousideraLly alarmed about it, and that to pre- 
vent the eating of opium would be — I think he expres-s- 
ed it— " to bring on the day of Judgment." He said it 
would kill them, and he seemed to be laboring under some 
suspicion that, there was some secret motive behind which 
prompted the sendinif out of this Commission. He said, 
was it the work of the Padres or what was the real motive 
at the bottom of it ; he seemed to have some suspicion 
that there was some motive behind. Of course I disaoused 
him of that idea. 

1814S. I understand that you consider it your duty to 
convey to us that in your view you would regard the 
attempt to prohibit the use of opium for other than medical 
use as an hazardous experiment on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India? — I should certaioly say so. 

18149. Would you say that there are many other reforms 
which are really more essential, and which it wnuld be more 
easy for such a Government as the (-iovernment of India to 
undertake? — I hav.' no doubt there are m.-my reforms 
which woubl be desirable, if we could carry the people with 
us, and if our finances admitted of our undertaking them. 
1 can only say of this one I think it would be a most hazar- 
dous experiment. I am afraid, as ( liave ohsprved in the 
letter I addressed to Your Lordship, the people at home look 
upon India as a sort of corpus vile on which you may try 
any experiment you like, but I do not think we can afford 
to look on it in that light. 

18150. What do you say as to tbe practicability of enforc- 
ing prohibition in the manner piopo<ed ? And with r^fei- 
ence to the question of smuggling, do you think it would be 
impracticable from that point of view ? — I think it would 
be quite impracticable. It would be a terrible harassment 
to the people. We have in this country to work throufjh ill- 
paid underlings, and they will always take every opportu- 
nity of worrying the people and extorting money fi-oni 
them, and I siiouldlook with very great apprehension upon 
the creation of an army of hnni;ry understrappers that we 
should have to call into existence, in order to make even a 
feeble attempt to prevent the smuggling of a thing wliich 
is so small in bulk as opium. I may mention I have had 
considerable experience in the Central Provinces and Hy- 
derabid of efforts to prevent smuggling even under the pre- 
sent circumstances, where the_ temptation of course is very 
much less than it would be" if opium were prohibited. 
I have usually found that we were baffled at every turn 
Occasionally we succeeded in catcbin, 
rule we failed. 

18151. Looking at the question from its financial aspect, 
what would you say as to the disposition of tbe people to 
hear in whole or in part the cost of prohibitive measure", 
and to compen.-.ate by new taxation for the loss of revenue 
due to the abolition of the opium traffic P— The people of 
this country, like the people of every other country, are not 
fond of additional taxation ; in fact, I may say that any new 
tax is particularly odious to the people of this country, and 
I cannot think of any sort of tax that we could impose 
without creating very great discontent, except we were_ to 
re-impose the Import duties. I think we might in a time 
of great difficulty re- impose the Import duties, but that 
would be a thing which would be opposed by the people of 
England. 

18152. The voice of Manchester would be heard ?— Yes ; l 
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18153. (Mr. Pease.) I suppose it would be your view that 
it is the duty of Governmem, as far as they are supported 
by public opinion, to discourage the consumption of opium 
merely as a luxury ? — Undoubtedly we always do so — to the 
best of our ability. 

ISISI. Does it occur to you at the present time that 
nothing more could ba done than is being done at the 
present time by legislation or regulation p — By adminis- 
tration we are year by year trying to improve our methods 
so as to prevent smuggling and to raise tbe retail price to 
as high a point as we can safely raise it. Of course if we 
push the price too high we should promote smuggling and 
defeat our object ; but our measurfs, as you can see from 
the reports of this very province, are directed mainly to 
raising the price. AH the improved administration is to a 
great extent directed towards that object. 

18155. The licensees, as in other parts of India, are persons 
I believe who purchase tbe right of sale by auction, and 
they have to recoup themselves by sales p — Quite so. 

18156. Therefore there is a strong inducement to them to 
endeavour to push their sales P— Of course there is that, but 
at the same time if we make them pay very high for their 
licenses I should think that tends to force up the retail 
price. 

18157. Docs not it seem that these licensees have an in- 
terest in what you have told us is directly contrary to the 
policy of Government P — Of course they have an interest 
to make as much as they can, but whether they make it by 
large sales and low prices, or more restricted sales and high 
prices is a matter which depends a great deal on circum- 
stances. At any rate, we know no other way of raising the 
retail price of opium or any other exeisBMble article except 
by putting as uig a tax on it as possible. That is the only 
way we know. We should be very happy to find any other 
way. 

18158. If the sale were undertaken by some person not 
interested in it, would it not be a better way ? — I have not 
considered that question — do you mean if the retail sales 
were conducted by some official. 

18159. 1 Only said by some one who had no interest in 
the sales, would not that more fully carry out the policy of 
the Government P — No doubt, if you could find any way of 
doing away with the iiifluence that you refer to, it would 
be a good thing, hut I should baldly like to give an opinion 
upon the point without seeing some sort of sketch of the 
plan suggested. 

18160. Of course you want to establish the principle first 
and see whether you can devise a plan to carry out the 
principle P — Of course what we all desire is to see as little 
opium as possible sold and at the highest price ; anything 
that would tend to that would certainly have my approval. 

18161. [Mr. Wihoii.) You have referred to alcohol as a 
much greater evil ? — Yes. 

18162 Ijhave no doubt you are aware that in the Queen's 
Commission to us there is no reference to alojhol P — I was 
aware. 

18163. So that we have no duty to discharge in the way 
of balancing the respective evils P — No. 

18164. Are there some districts where the revenue is said 
to be entirely paid out of the profits of opium cultivation p — • 
In a certain sense, that is to say, the profit of opium culti- 
vation would be sufficient to pay the whnle revenue. In 
some parganas, in some portions of the Kulu valley, wheie 
I have just been, the profits of opium would be sufficient to 
pay the entire revenue that "e levy on those portions of 
the country. To say that the revenue is paid out of opium 
is only a way of speaking. 

18165. Do you mean the actual profits of opium cultiva- 
tion or the proceeds of the sales of opium P — I was going to 
add a word ab<iut that. I am not quite sure which it is. I 
am speaking from my recollection of what I had read in a 
recent assebsment report which came before me. I could 
not say whether the whole value of the opium was required 
to pay the revenue or whether it was the profits. I suspect 
it was the former ; because the Settlement Officer who wrote 
the report would hardly have framed an estimate of the 
profits on the opium cultivation. 

18166. In speaking about taxation and so forth, are you 
referring particularly to the Punjab or to India at large P — 
To all 1 have seen of India, which is a great deal. 

18167. Can you suggest any reason why persons, who 
appear to be entiicly independent persons capable of form- 
ing their Own opinions, should come forward and tell us 



they consider opium a great evil and that the people would 

be quite prepared for some stringent or active restrictive 
measures with regard to opium except for medical pur- 
poses P— I can suggest no reason, except that whenever you 
start a question of this sort you will find somebody to 
support every view of it. I do not know who supported 
the views you refer to. I should think a great deal would 
depend on the intelligence and social standing of the people 
who expressed them. I should he quite prepared to find 
there would be people who would say what you mention. 

18168. In reference to their social positionor intelligence, 
would you expect the most intelligent to take what I may 
call an anti-opium view ?— I should not be surprised to 
find some intelligent people take it — some of those who have 
been brought up with our ideas, because they are apt to 
draw their ideas not from tbe feelings of the mass of the 
people bat from what they have read up in our opinions and 
discussions, and when they have read the subject they form 
their own opinion on the record of opinions that is before 
them, rather than by collecting the views of the people. 

18169. I have no doubt you are aware that in various 
public documents, reports, despatches and so on, the use of 
opium and the opium trade has been spoken of at various 
times by officials in India in rather strong terms of con- 
demnation and regret — may I ask you whether you share 
those views p — As I have already said I have never made 
the subject in any sense a special study, and perhaps my 
opinion would not be of great value, but so far as I have seen, 
I have no reason to think that the use of opium leado to great 
evils in India. I have said it has never forced itself on my 
notice in my 35 years' service. 1 dare say there are cases 
in which it does a great deal of mischief, but I can recol- 
lect very few cases in which 1 have heard it said that any- 
body was suffering from opium. Of course there may be 
such cases that I do not hear of. 

18170. (Mr. Mowbray.) There is one question I should 
like to ask you in which I think your experience will lend 
great value to your evidence. It is with reference to the ex- 
tension of prohibition to the Native States. I understand 
you have told us that the prohibition of the sale and manu- 
facture of opium in British India would be a most hazar- 
dous experiment p— Yes. 

18171. Assuming for the moment the British Government 
and the British people were prepared to try that hazardous 
experiment, I should like to ask your opinion, as having been 
tbe Keeident in the large,«t Native State in India, and bein^ 
now in political relation with several important Native States 
in the t'unjab, as to whether such prohibition could be 
extendend to the Native States p — I should anticipate very 
great difficulty about it certainly. I should think we would 
have to compensate them. Of course we have very o-reat 
influence over Native States. Many of them would do much 
to serve us or further our views, bnt I thmk it would be 
a very difficult thing to ask them to do. 

18172. May I take it that however hazardous the experi- 
ment would be with regard to British India, in your view 
it would be still more hazardous in regard to the Nativ* 
States P^I would not say more hazardous, but there would 
he an additional difficulty if they were included. In the 
first place we should have to get the Native States to airee 
to do it, and when they agreed to do it, they would in 
doing it be met by the same risks that we are met here. 

18173. {Mr. Saridas Teharidas.) Although nothing is 
mentioned about alcohol in the order issued to the (Jommis- 
sion, I should like to ask you whether ;n considering the 
liroposal to prohibit opium excepting for medical purposes 
would you not think it the duty of the Commission to take 
into consideration that by stopping the use of opium we 

should cause another greater evil to take its place p Yet 

certainly. 

18174. And that evil would perhaps be alcohol p — I should 
consider alcohol a much gi eater evil. 

18175. Is the use of alcohol spreading p — It is. 

18176. Is it expressly prohibited by the Hindu and Ma- 
homedau religions? — I am not aware of its being prohibited 
by the Hindu religion ; you know that better than I do, 
1 believe it is not prohibited to .'^ikhs if they can be called 
Hindus, and many Khatris, I believe, do not consider it 
prohibited. I suppose Brahmins consider it prohibited 
but 1 am ignorant on these subjects. 

18177. Alcohol is a great evil ? — Yes, to anybody. 

18178. Do you think that it would have been better to 
have had a Commission on alcohol to precede the present 
Coinuiissiou P— If I can say so without disrespect, I would 
rather not have seen a Commission of any sort. I think a 
Commission on alcohol would not be So open to objectioa 
as a Commission on opium. 
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18179. {Mr. Fanshawe) Doyouthint tbateven if Native 
States would agree to a policy of prohibiiing opium, there 
would be any reasonable hope that tliey would be able to 
carry out such a policy so as to effectually prevent the use of 
opium throughout tlieir States P— Of course the adminis- 
tration of a Native State is never so efficient as ours, and I 
should think that auy official agency they established to 
prohibit the use or sale of opium would break down much 
more hopelessly than ours. 

18180. {Sir James Lyall.) I should like to ask you 
a question with regard to what Mr. Pease said. If yuu 
tried to sell opium at a hijjh price through tradesmen having 
no interest in pushing the sale, would yoit not lose in thut 
way the assistance which licensed vendors, as monopolists, 
now give you ? — Undoubtedly. 

18181. In your experience is not the assistance and accu- 
rate information which the licensed vendors give very valu- 
able to Collectors of revenue P —Yes, they are a great 
check on smuggling by any one but themselves— they occa- 
sioually smuggle themselves. 

18182. If you had these salaried salesmen, they would be 
bound to account to Government for every tola or seer of 
opium which they sold, and they would be under great 
temptation, would they not, to smuggle, the price of opium 
being very high and any smuggled opium which the sala- 
ried salesmen could get would be almost clear profit to 
him ? — Yes. 

18183. I mean he would be tinder greater temptation to 
smuggle than under the present system P — Yes, I am afraid 
you would have to pay a man honest enoush to do that the 



salary of a Tahsildar at least— the temptation wonld be enor- 
mous. I hope it is well understood that the idea of official 
retail vendors did not originate from me. I merely under- 
stood Mr. Pease to refer to that, whether rightly or wrongly, 
I do not know. 

18184. Do you think that an attempt to prohibit the use 
of opium by order of Government would be resented by the 
toldiers in the native army P — I should think it would be 
resented by them in the same way as it would be resented 
by other natives who are i;iven to consuming opium, I 
have no reason to suppose that they would resent it more 
than other natives wiio consume it to a great exent, but 
their resenting it would be a more serious matter at cer- 
tain times than that of the other people resenting it. 

18185. Towards the end of the war in Afghanistan there 
was considerable difficulty in recruiting as many Sikhs as 
we wanted — do you think that tlie knowledge that they 
would be prevented from usin<; opium would be an addi- 
tional difficulty ? — 1 do not quite understand because I 
presume they would be prohibited from using <'pium every- 
where. 

18186. I mean do you tliink the fact that proliibition was 
enforced in the regiment would be a hindrance to men 
enlisting? — If you mean that there would be a special 
piohibition enforced in the regiment and not out of jt, I 
quite agree. 

18187. I mean that in a regiment it could be more rigidly 
enforced p — Yes, of course it could be more rigidly enforced. 
The prohibition might operate wiih greater severity in a 
regiment where there was more power to support it than it 
•v/ould operate on the population outside. 
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18188. (Mr. W'lson.) Are you President of the Punjab 
Purity Association, Lahore P — Yes. 

18189. And Minister of the Punjab Brahmo Samaj ?— Yes. 

18190. What is your occupation p— I am a clerk in the 
Examiner's Office, N orth- Western Bailway. 

18191. What special opportunities have you had for 
observation P — I have been to different towns in the Punjab 
and Sindh, I have mixed amongst the people, and enquired 
from them in the cause of temperance. 

18192. What proportion of their income do habitual 
consumers spend on opium P — This varies a great deal; the 
consumer spends from annas 8 to Rs. 8 a month, but besides 
the cost of the opium there are other costs to be taken 
jnto consideration. 

18193. What do you refer to P — Opium-consumers have to 
take, besides the ordinary food, other kinds of food to 
sustain their health. If they are poor, they cannot aSord 
it for themselves or families, but they have to take it — 
milk, cream, butter and sweets; while they are taking 
opium these foods are necessary for them. 

18194. In what proportion of cases are injurious results 
apparent? — In all; in some early, in some late. Those 
that take good food may show a good physique for some 
time. 

18195. Do people'generally consider opium to be preventive 
against fever?— No. 

18196. Do yon think it is? -No. 

18197. Do you think that it is believed to be useful in 
malarious districts ?— No. 

18198. Is it necessary or believed to he necessary to en- 
able people to get through hard work? — No. It is believed 
by some to be necessary, but in reality, as I understand, it 
is a stimulant, like whipping a horse. 

18199. Is the present system of licenses a good one in 
regard to restricting the habit, or does it tend to spread 
the habit ? — It is ratlier inducive than prohibitive. 

18200. Has the closing of shops for the consumption of 
opium on the prcuiises been fully carried out? — Formerly 
they kept shops for opium-consumers, but those have be^n 
closed. People now, lionever, have clubbed together, and 
liave differnt shops in diiferent parts of the city. They 
are regular dens; 10 or 12 persons clubbing together. 



purchase opium, and they there smoke. Eating is done 
by each individual separately and secretly. 

18201. Have the results of that prohibition been benefi- 
cial?— It has not been stopped fully, consequently the 
results remain almost the same. 

18202. Do you consider Ihat the Government orders have 
been carried out? — They have been carried out as regards 
the closing of the shops, but as people have access to them 
in different ways, of course the results remain the same. 

18203. Are there any further measures, and, if so what, 
that are required to give effect to the policy of discoun- 
tenancing opium-smoking P — My idea is that if the people 
are simply allowed to smoke at their own residence, and 
not allowed to smoke anywhere and everywhere, that 
would be a prohibitive measure. 

18204. Do you think it desirable to prohibit the sale of 
opium except for medical purposes ? — Yes. 

18205. Would the public opinion of this district be in 
favour of that ? — Not all at once, but gradually people will 
come round. 

18206. Do you think it would cause any rioting or dis- 
turbance ? — Nothing of the kind. 

18207. If some prohibitive measures of that kind were 
adopted, would it be desiiable to make special provision by 
a register of those who are thoroughly accustomed to the 
use of opium P — Yes. 

18208. Have you any suggestion how that could he done, 
and what the effect would be ? — My idea is that as regards 
the servants of the Government registers might be kept 
for them in their offices or where they get their appoint- 
ments. It must he noted whether they take opium or not 
at the commencement, and they must produce a medical 
certificate that it is necessary for them to use opium. 

18209. What do you think are the results of opium- 
eating physically, mentally, and morally?— It is ruinous 
in all i-espeots. It deteriorates the body, and reduces the 
consumers to drowsy, sleepy persons. It is also ruinous 
morally. 

18210. Have you any further statement to make on the 
subject ? — I do firmly believe that opium is causing the 
physical, mental, moral, and spiritual ruin of the people of 
India. It affects the consumers specially, but its evil effects 
are also felt by the people at large. I shall attempt to es- 
tablish my assertions in brief. It must, however, be said that 
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[•.Note.— The following letter was Bubseqiently received from Sir Dennis Pitzpatrick, dated 13th Febniarj 1891: — 

On reading the proof of ray eTideuee over it strikes me that I ought to have meutioned in answering some of the questions put tT me that in one 
pattot India in which I have served, tiiis., in the Aseam Valley, I have seen a considerable amount of mischief of one particular kind from the use 
of opium, Bamely, that owing to opium being very dear there the cost of even a moderate daily allowance of opium was more than an ordinary 
cultivator could afford, and so many men who might have lived in comfort if they had not been opium-eaters were driven in consequence of their being 
opium-eatere to live in a very poor way.] 
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they are not the conclusions of liPiXvsay evidence ; but tlie 
lesult of "ly enquiry and rxpericnoe of men "ho are 
addicted to the use of opium. I know Sfveral opiuiu- 
estiTS find opium-smokris. The physique of some of tliese 
is a complete wreck, and some oi^ tlietn have died premature 
deaths. When an opium eater gets ill no medicines easily 
work on him. I have been distributinj; medicines on behalf 
of the Punjab Puiity Assooiatidn for the last two years. 
I study homoeopathic books and generally distribute these 
meiicines. During the last six months I have seen about 
5'' o patients, and whenever an opium-eater has to be treated 
I have experienced the greatest difficulty in overcoming 
tiic disease. A girl of six or seven yeaiswas once brought 
t.) me suffering from fever tor three or four months and no 
medicine did her good. On enquiry I found out that her 
mother gave a little dose of opium every day. First I had to 
stop her liabitual dose and then cured her of her fever. In the 
Punjab, Kbatri mothei-s generally and others also give a very 
small quantity of opium to their children from the age of 
lour months to one year in order to lull them to sleep and to 
enable themselves to perform their household duties 
unmolesti-d by the cries of the cliildren When the child 
learns to take bread the use of opium is .-rradually dis- 
continued. Girls are more generally drugged than boys 
wlio are nur^ed more carefully than tlie former in the 
Punjab. The ayahs and maidservants give opium to babies 
secretly without tlie knowledge of tlieir masters to keep 
them quiet, and thus to keep secure their' own seivices. 
Some such cases have come to my knowledge. Youths 
frequenting houses of ill-fame and addicted to immnral 
habits resort to opium-sraidcin'Z for lustful purposes. Some 
such youths have made ootifossions to me to this eifect. 
Only recently I visited an opium den accamuanied by a 
friend. The very sight was sickening and painful to the 
extreme. One young man, whose age was only 26 and who 
said that he was a photogiapher at Ferozepur and whose 
father was a Deputy Inspector of Polii-e at that station, was 
lying there with the chanJu pipe in his mouth. There 
were nine men at that time all smoking in a lying-down 
postuie. Their faces indicated misery, poverty, and helple.ss- 
DfifS. They all told with one voice tli;it bad society and lustful 
desire {Ayaihi was the word usoil hj' them) created this 
habit in them and it was now impossible for them to give 
it up. One said that he would readily give up the liabit if 
onl3' he knew how to do it. There are, 1 understand, 30 
such dens in the City of Lahore, eight of which aie situated 
in Anarkali. I have been collecting these statistics for 
some time past and have been able to know something of 
eight of Ihern. Strange to say, one of these dens is owned 
by a low class Eurasian and bis ]ilace is known as Billi 
Sahib ha Chanilu-khana. Some women aho keep such 
shops. Two of tbem have come to my knon'ledL'e The 
pr(>prietiess of one ii Lado and of the other an old hag 
who speaks Bengali and whose plaee is frequented 
by some wretched Bengali youths. It is worth while 
mentioning here tbat 20 years ago the Punjabis did not 
know how to prepare madah but now several do smoke it. 
'1 hose that get gOi d food preseiTe their liealth for some 
time, but at last even the best constitution bieaks down, 
Those that can afford to get fool suffer within two or three 
years of tliis habit. I have known some office clerks who 
<at opium and they aie found verj' irritable between the 
hours of three to live, as the time of their eating opium 
4 /1/o^toi) draws near. 'I'liey are geueriilly drowsy and Ic's 
active than the non-eaters. Here, in the Punjab, it is 
believed that opium, if taken after the age of forty, does 
good. Mow far tliii belief is true I cannot say. I am of 
opinion that this stoiy has been made current by the opium- 
eaters themselves ; of tlii-i 1 am certain, that they g't con- 
verts on this plea. It is a strange fact that opium-eaters 
prescribe this remedy for all diseases and for all complaints. 
Some take it to ward off O'dd and cough. Some take it as 
a iireventive of diarrhoea. There are some who do actually 
take it for these purposes, but there are many who take it 
ostensibly for some Iicfitions complaint, but really to enjoy 
their lustfirl passions, which seem falling after forty. Tins 
will be proved from tlie fact that many do not content 
themselves with opium-eating, but have recourse to several 
doctors ; and mo.stly the quacks and patentoe.s derive their 
income in that way. During the short experience of two 
years I had to indignantly turn out of my bouse some 
patients who liad called on me for medicines for impoti'ncy, 
though sut'riciently advanced in years. lu a country where 
there is not moch menial activity among the people it is 
very hard to distinguish the opium-eaters from others, but 
it must be admilted that opium-eaters are dreamy and 
drow.>-y " 4/ ■ '' ' i" ^ common word of reproach for a 
<losy, slothful, stupid fellow. Opium-smokera [cliandu- 
icrz) are considered worlbhss people, and are not trusted 
with any woik. Opium-eaters arc generally ashamed of 
iheir practice. If asked, Ihey always understate the quan- 



tiiy of o|iium actually taken by them. They are not. 
regarded -with miicli respect, though federated. It must 
however, b.) added that this toleration by society of opium-, 
eiti'ig which has been misrepresented by some as its glori- 
fication, is practically due to the secrecy with which the 
use of this drug is generally attended. Our people have 
yet to learn the value of a .strong and healthy public opinion, 
the absence of which sometimes allows the wrimg-doers to 
muddle society with their misdeeds with impunity. The 
toleration in this matter indicates rather the weakne.-s of 
society than the virtue of the drag which its advocates are 
at present magnifying. There is not the least doubt that 
the use of onium deprives a man of liis will power, and 
keeps him in its bondage, from which it is very ditbcult 
to extricate him. Opium-smokers are looked upon with 
mistrust, and are not respected. That which is harmlut 
to the physical, mental, and moral welfare of the people can- 
not but be harmful to the progress of the spirit; this no- 
body will gainsay ; I will not therefore dilate upon it. 
SutHee it to say that no religion sanctions it. The Maho- 
n,edan reliiiion is again.st all sorts of intoxicants. The 
Hindu religion, tliough silent in the matter, never en- 
courages it. Tiie BrahmOo and the Aryas are deadly against 
it, and so are the Christians. 

18211. You have referred to medical matters, are you a 
medical man p— -No. 

18212. Do you practise medicine a little P — I have studied, 
I have asked several people outside Lahore and that is an 
opinion I have heard. 

18213. Are you speaking of the educated classes, or do 
you include the masses of the people ?— Educated classes, 
generally homoeopathic books, and I give homoeopathic 
medicines. That is for charitj' on behalf of the Purity 
Association. 

182;4. When you express an opinion about what people 
might think of this prohibition, you are referring pai'ti- 
cularly to the people of Lahore or of the Punjab at 
large? — tjf the people ol the Punjab at large and some of 

the illiterate people also. 

18215. [2Ir. Eari'las Vi-haridas ) What pioportion do 
the educated classes form of the population in the Punjab? 
—A. very iusignificant piopoition. 

18216. Of couise your chief experience has been araono- 
this iuslgnificaut proportion of the community p — I have 
asked the illiterate ptOplo also. 

18217. Some of them ?~As my opportunities allow. 

18218. Do yon distinguish iietween the effects of opium 
and the eifects of acolioi? — There can be no comparison. 
Alcohol is more dangerous, a'vl ihe general impression 
among the people is that a Commission on alcohol should 
have been tha first. 



18219. (J/;-. 
Bengali ."'—Ye.:. 



Fanshawe.) I believe that you are 



18220. Are .\ou in Government service? — Yes. 

18221. You devote yourself' largely to the work of the 
Punjab Purity Assoc ation ? — Yes. 

18222. You have spoken of visiting towns in the Punjab; 
do yon occupy ycurholidays and Sundays in that way ? — Ye(i. 
The year before last I bad taken a year's furlough and had 
been to many of these places. Besides that, in my holidays 
I generally go to some placed. 

1822,3. You say that you have visited some impnitant 
towns ; may I t,ike it that you have not made yourself 
acquainted with the views of the peasantry so much ?^ 
I have been to one or two villages, and I cannot sa;' 
that 1 Oiin give any opinion about the peasantry. 

18224. You have spoken of young men taking to the use 
of opium lor sensual purposes; is that at all common 
amongst the young men in Lahoie ?— Not common. 

18225. You say you do not know much about the peasan- 
try. You do not, therefore, wish your statement that 
even older men take opium for tlie same purposes to be 
apidioablo to the Sikh peasantry ? —I know very little 
about the Sikh peasantry. 

18226 You say that the people still have access to cliandu 
shops in Lahore? — Yes. 

182:'',7, Doyoumean thatc/ia;;jc?wis still sold in the licensed 
shops ?— What I saw was that they got opium, and I askeJ 
them how they prepared o/iaiidu; they said that they L'Ot 
some of the cliaveoal of the burnt opium and mixed it "with 
opium and made the best of it. 

18228. "i'ou seemed to slate that chandu was still being 
sold at the licensed shops in Lahore, which would be entirely 
against Government orders ; but I understand you to sav that 
it is nut now being iohi ? — Cha-idu shops have beOG closed. 
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18229. Tliero is no salo of chandu at the licensed shops 
now going on ?— 1 do not know that. 

18230. How would you propnsa to stop the meeting of 
men in private houses fnr the purpose of smokins; P— Thw-e 
may be a list kept of those who are addicted to chandu, and 

b) thesnpervitiion of the polioe they may be stopped from 
meeting for this purpose. 

18231. Would yciu reccmmend that the police sh"uld go 
into private houses to ascertain wliat is "roing on P — Kot 
into "private houses. If they are allowed to take it to their 
residences, they will not smoke it in their families. 'I'heydo 
it outside; they tHke it to the shop, and theie they sit 
and smoke. If p.iople are allowed simply to smoke chandu 
in their own residence, it will eventually come to this, that 
they will not smoke. 

18232. You propose to stop all meeting together for 
smoking in any place ? — Yes. 

18233. It wonld be a private place, would it not, whe'e 
the smokers would meet together ? — It could he easily ascer- 
tained where they met. 

18234. You would propose to interfere with their meeting 
in private places ? — Yes. 

18235. 'But yiiu are not prepared to say how that could be 
done ?— No, I am not. 

18236 (Chairman) "What is the number of members of 
the Punjab furitv Association p — They are not all re^uliir 
members ; we give pledge-cards ; we have different sorts of 
work ; we have a tempera ice branch, and we have a social 
purity and moral hr^inch ; we watch the young men ; we 

The witness 



induce them ; we ta'k to them ; we get their pled.'es, and Btbu 

their pledges we have by hundreds— temperance and other Abinosh 

pledjies. There ia a membc) ship which includes all these Ckantra 

three bianches, but they are not very strict. M azumd ar. 

18337. We have had it clearly from yon that, looki'ig 20 Jan. 1834. 
at tliese subjects from a high moral standpoint, which we 
respect, dealing with these matters in the order of time, and 
having reference to the state of opinion as matured and 
developed among your people, you would have begun 
by imposing restrictions upon alcohol ? — Yes. 

1823S, And would yon have taken opinm later P — ^^'e 
have not taken up the opium question separately j ourphdge- 
ca(ds say " All sorts of intoxicants," and in some cases we 
imlude the smoking of tobacco. 

18239. I understood you to say that a Commission on 
alcohol should have preceded the Commission on opium ? — 
Alcohol is a greater mischief. 

lS"24n {Mr. Mowbray.) How many members have you 
in the Punjab Brahmo Soma] p — We have about 80 mem- 
bers and sympatliiser.<i. 

18241. In Lahore P — In Lahore. 

18342. (Mr. Wilson.) Eighty recognised members?— Mem- 
bers and sympathisers. We have two classes : the one out- 
and-out, people who have given up their caste and have come 
out of the old Hindn Society ; and others who sympathise 
with our movements, who give us subscriptions and go in 
our services, but they are not out-and-out. They are not 
outoastes of their societies. Taking both classes, there are 
80. The out-and-out menibers consist of a dozen families. 

withdrew. 
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18243. (Mr. Wilson) Are you the Editor of the Kayas- 
tha Mitra — Yes. 

18244. And Proprietor ?— Yes. 

18245. What is the meaning of the title? — It is '' the 
friend of the Kayastha community caste "—a community 
numbering 33 lakhs in India. 

18246. What opportunities of observation have you had 
wi*h reference to opium i^— Keighbourg, friends, acquaint- 
ances, and as I have always had a special regard for ques- 
tions of morality and social reform, I have often talked in 
friendly way with opium-eaters and smokers. 

18347, Is the habit of opium-eating easily relinquished 
either at once or gradually P— Of course there is a "great 
deal of diiBcnlty in the way of those who want to give it 
up, or take lesser dose than usual, but when all sorts of 
temptations are removed from their way, and when they 
become assured that they cannot get anyhow this drug, 
then their will-power will predominate, and they will relin- 
quish with difficulty at first, but gradually they will become 
free from the vice. I have spoken upon this subject with a 
Jail Darngha, and he said that the health of the persons, 
who were addicted to intoxication, was shattered when 
they were admitted, but when released they were far better, 
hecause they were not allowed their amal (drags), and good 
food was given, and they had to do physical labour, so they 
improved in health. I asked one opium-eater whether a 
person addicted to this vice can give the habit up, and he 
said, " He can succeed if he wants to do so and determines 
to do so; he should take a hot cup of milk when he feels 
the craving, and by-and-by he will relinquish the habit." 

18248. The general tendency is to increase the dose ?— 
Yes, except when it is used for medical purposes. 

18249. What do you think are the results of opium-eatin.s; 
physically, mentally and morally ?— They are bad, degrad- 
ing, demoralising and ruinous. 

18250. Ruinous in what sense ?— Ruining their health, 
body and soul and their professions and everything, and 
their families suffer a great deal on account of it. 

18251. In what proportion of cases do you think in- 
jurious results are apparent?— In seven out of ten. 

18252. Is opium generally believed to be protective 
against fever? — No, I have never heard or seen in my life 
that in fever, instead of quinine or sMrbat-banafsha (» 
native medicine) opium is ever prescribed. 

18253. Is it necessary, or do people think it necessary, to 
enable a man to do a hard day's work ? — Ao, on the contrary 
he is considered hopeless, and the person is thought unfit 
for woik. 



18254. Is the habit of taking opium looked upon as dis- 
graceful P — Yes, quite disgraceful. Opium-eating or smok- 
ing is socially most degrading. The very word " Aflmi 
or Ajimchi " is full of contempt, and this very word is 
sutEcient to low er down the respt'ct and morality of a person 
in the sight of other peop'.e. The people will hesitate to 
rely upon the word of an " Aflmchi'' Those who say that 
0|iium-eating or smoking is not socially degrading cannot 
be well acquainted with social manners, In the case of rich 
men, it is only their wealth that shields them outwardly, 
and people do not mocic them to their faces, but behind 
their back they remember them with contempt- 

18355. Does this term Aflmi m Ajimchi relate to persona 
who take small doses regularly or to persims who are aban- 
doned to the habit and take large .quantities? — When a 
person is taking a large quantity he is recognized from 
his face as an Ajimchi. If a person is known to betaking 
opium, though in small doses, he is looked upon with a 
little contempt. 

18256. Even a small quantity P — Yes, except when he 
uses it for medicinal purposes. 

18257. Do you think that the existing system of grant- 
ing licenses for the sale of opium tends to spread the 
habit or to restrict it ? — The present system of licensing 
suiely tends to encourage the habit to a certain extent, 
hecause everybody thinks that he can easily obtain the 
drug whenever he requires without giving explanation to 
any one, nor has he to produce the medical authority or 
prescription to the licensed vendor ; the ignorant people 
think that there is no evil in it bec.iuse Government 
approves it. " If it were an evil, how should Government 
allow it"? they sometimes plead. 1 have heard that the 
license-vendor in villajtes or less enlightened places now 
and then threatens the illiterate pepple that if they will 
not take the drug he will report the matter to sarkar 
(Government) " because how will I he able (to nsB his 
own 7iatlve language) Mstfirah sarkar ka ahar pura 
karunga, i.e., to fill the house of the Government "? 

18258. Has the closing of shops for the consumption 
of opium on the premises been fully carried out ? — The 
measure has not been fully cariied out, the opium dens are 
daily increasing, hut the only diiference is that the chandu 
^nO madak is prepared on the other siae of the premises. 

1S':!69- Have the results of the prohibitive measure leen 
beneficial ? — No, not of any consequence. 

18260. What further measures do you think are required 
to give effect to the policy of discountenancing smoking p — 
By express legislation the )ireparatiunof chandu aud madah 
should be made a penal pfience. 
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18261. Do you con«ider it desirable to prohibit the sale 
of opium except for medical purposes ? — Yes, I do. 

182(52. Do you thiuk that public opinion would justify 
such a measure ?— Of course public opinion would justify it. 
Those who smoke or consume may simply grumble, but 
thoy will afterwards be grateful to Government for this 
act of kindness. 

18263. Are you speaking particularly of the people of 
Lahore, or do you know the feelings of the Punjab P — 
I have also travelled in the North- West Provinces ; I speak 
because I have often had the opportunity i>f minglin}; with 
opium-eaters and talking to them in a friendly way. I have 
had ample opportunities of doing so, and therefore I say 

' that they will really be grateful to Government if this 
prohibition is issued. 

18264. Among what classes are chandu and madak smok- 
ed P — Yes, I know sufficient about that. I lived from my 
boyhood in Jullundur cantonment, and I can safely say that 
chandu-smoking and morfai -smoking is mucb more preva- 
lent in cantonments than the cities. It is generally believed 
that this plague is brought by Hindustanis (i.e., the 
people of Lucknow, Delhi, etc.), and it was invented 
in the time of Wajid All Shah, a notorious ruler of 
Lucknow, of gross immoral character, out this chandu- 
smoking and jwarfai-smokiiig is becoming an epidemic in 
the cities by leaps and bounds, and I liaTe seen many 
Punjabis who are miserably addicted to this vice. The 
class who use is generallj a poorer class, such as camp 
followers, menial seivants of civil and military oiEoers, police 
constables, peons, low prostitutes and their dependants. Alany 
high class and respectable men can be seen here and there 
smoking chandu and madak, but they began it on account 
of bad company by frequenting the liouses of ill-fame. I 
know a case of a Brahmin boy (a priest class of Hindus), ia 
my student lif e : he was once my class feilow. His father 
openly, without feeling of shame, frequented houses of 
ill-fame; »f lerwards his son, onoe my class fellow, followed 
the example of his father, and two years ago I found him a 
confirmed cAano(u-smoker among Mahomedans, and his 
face was hellish, and moreover he kept a mistress (though 
he had a wife), a daughter of a sweeper. Tou can judge 
from this his real moral condition. 

18265. Do vou know anything about the Sikhs, and can 
you tell me wliat classes consume opium? — Yes, I know a 
good many things about this question, and I will try my 
best to reitove a great misrepresentation and misunder- 
standing. When I 'was in Government service in the 
Education Department I had to go many times with the 
Inspector of Schools and Assistant Inspector of Schools on 
their tour. I have travelled through the Fernzepur, 
Ludhiana, .Fnllundur and Hoshiarpur districts (the best 
districts of the Punjab). I had many opportunities to go 
in my walks to the fields, and as the Sikhs of every class 
used to come to see my officer, I had ample opportunity to 
see their habit and talk freely and friendily with them. 
The fact is tbat Sikhs generally use opium after or about 
40 years, inheriting the habit of their parents, relatives or 
neighbours, and usually advised by quacks or unqualified 
medical men for some sort of disease. But the Sikhs who 
generally use the opium are zemindars who occasionally go to 
see their fields and give some direct;ions to their servants, 
and all day long sit in the verandah of their houses and 
gossip with visitors and idlers and sometimes go to pay their 
respect to the District officers and Revenue officers of their 
sub-division attended by few men and mounted on good 
horses. The hard work and everyday work of cultivation is 
done by Kamas (or workers), i.e., ploughing, sowing, water- 
ing, reaping, in fair and foul weathers. These Eamas Ate 
almost all very poor; they are too poor to spend a single 
penny daily for opium, because they are not given monthly 
wages ;tliey get only grains (their fixed share) when the 
crop is' reaped, and something more on festivities; they 
hardly possess any cash money. These Kamas are 
generally temperate people- live on very coarse food, but 

fin evei-v kind of hard labour ; while their masters (opium- , , - r t- i • • i i-^- , '" 

Qo eveiy Kinu oi iid.iu lououi , , i those who take oiiium m large quantities are a so vprv had 

oa+prs'l sit in their houses, drink plenty of milk, eat a t i, • i -i • lu j-ic i " "'cn mc aiso very oaa. 

eat(rs) sii in iiieu "^"'=' +,.„„i,i „f,i,;i„„;.;t:„„ As I have aaid, it is the difference between bad and worsf 

splenilid dishes but cannot take the trouble ot daily visiting "-"= """^ *"" woi.sr. 

their fields. Kamas supply and out fodder for their cattle, 

and do even their household work. So the declaration of the 

Government officials that the Sikhs and peasantry of the 

Punjab are all hale and healthy because they take opium is 

Tlie witness withdrew. 



untrue in my opinion, because they are unable to do hard 
work. 

18266. Is there any other observation you wish to make ? 
— Nearly six years ago I became acquainted with a Maho- 
mcdan physician who practiced the Greek system of 
medicine. One day I asked him whether he used opium 
or smoked chandu : after a heavy sigh he said : "Not now ; 
but ten years ago I did." I rejoined : " The melancholy 
effects are still visible upon your face, and your colour is still 
yellowish." He answered: "it will remain for lifelong 
as penalty to disgrace me before society." Afterwards he 
related to me his whole history and early life. I must say 
that it was dreadful and abominable, and he concluded that 
all this is the result of cursed opium. I asked him to write 
his life for the benefit of others, but he said that he would 
consider it, if opportunity should occur. 

18267. Have you had any conversation with rich men 
who have declared that the habit was a curse to them, and 
they were sorry they began it ? — Yes. 

18268. You have told us that rich people who had plenty 
to eat are not so much injured by the habit as poor people? 
— No, they are not so much injured. In this respect the 
difference between the rich and the poor is the difference 
between bad and worse ; the rich are a little better than 
those who cannot afford to buy rich food. 

18269. {Mr. Mowhray.) What is your age P— Nearly 25. 

18270. How long were you iu Government employ ? — 
Three or four years. 

18271. When did you begin p— In 1887. 

18272. From 1887 to 1891p-Yes. 

18273. How long were you the Editor of the Eoh-i-Xur ? 
— For a short period, nearly six months. 

1^274. How long have you been Editor of 
paper ? — More than three years. 

18275. What is the circulation ofthe Kayastha Mitral 

That being a business matter, 1 think I am not bound to 
answer the question. 

18276. Certainly not if you do not wish it ? — No. 
18276A. What was the circulation of the Koh-i-Nur ?— 

That^ belonged to the -Managing Department ; I was in the 
Editing IJepartment, and had nothing to do with the other. 

18277. Yon have given us a good deal of evidence as to 
the opinions of the Sikhs ; you are not a Sikh yourself ?— I 
am not, I am a Kayasth : but I have seen much of them. 

18278. You have told us that the results of opium 
consumption are very bad, degrading, demoralizing and 
ruining, and you said they were ruinous in all cases. I 
think you were in the room yesterday afternoon when a 
large number of Sikh witnesses were being examined p— 
Yes, but I doubt whether they have said what they should. 

18279. You heard a considerable number of them state 
that they had been opium-cons. imers ? — Yes, but I am 
afraid that their evidence was not independent. 

18280. Do you wish this Commission to believe that 
the men we saw yesteiddy giving evidence were all ruined 
by consuming opium?— I cannot say that they are all 
ruined, because I do not know what quantity they are 
taking. If they are taking a very moderate quantity 

and eating plenty of food, they might not have been much 
injured. 

18281. I am not asking about the amount they consume. 
You saw those men giving evidence, and I ask you 
whether you will tell this Commission that thev are 
specimens of men who are ruined by the consumption of 
opium ?— People are ruined especi dly by smoking; thos* 
Sikhs never smoke. 

18282 Then do you mean that the evidence you have come 

to give lis is that people are only ruined by smoking ? 

Especially mined by smoking madak and chamiu. But 



bad and worse. 
182R3. (Chairman.) Do you say that the condition of 
the witnesses about whom you have been questioned was 
bad.? — I did not particularly see their faces and examine 
them as I was sitting behind. 



Are you Assistant Manager of the 



Pandit 
BopiNaih. ^g.,j,4 f^^^ ^,./,,„„ 

Akhhar-i-Am P— Yes. 

18285. And of two other news-papers ?— Yes, 
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18286. And are you Secretary of a representative body of 
orthodox Hindus of Lahore? — Yes. 
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18287. And Secretary of another body of orthodox Hin- 
dus ill the Punjab P — Yes. 

18288. Have you made a numher of eitenBive tours in 
various parts of India P — Yes. 

18289. And you have had several opportunities of form- 
ing an opinion about the people P— Yes, to some extent. 

18290. Since this Opium question was discussed in Parlia- 
ment, you have given more special attention to the subject 
and made enquiries P — Yes. 

18291. Is it your opinion that this Commission was the 
best Commission that could have been sent to India P— No, 
my opinion is that if a Commission had been sent for the 
suppression of alcoholic drinks, that would have been much 
better than the present Commission. 

18292. You think that opium is a much less evil than 
alcohol ?— Yes. 

18293. But opium is still an evil P— Yes. 

18294. Will jou tell us generally what you think of the 
•effect of opium-eating as distinguished from opiuin-smok- 

ing? — My impression is that if opium is taken below the 
ase of 40 or 45, the effects are very bad. If opium is taken 
as a medicine above 40 or 45 years of age, especially for 
phlegmatic constitutions, it is useful to a very great extent, 
but only for phlegmatic constitutions. In early age, 20 or 
25, if it is taken it is very injurious. It is sometimes taken 
in youth for very had, 1 may say immoral, purposes. 

18295. Sensual purposes P — Yes. In early age it is very 
seldom prescribed as a medicine. 

18296. Are the eiieots of smoking similar to the effects of 
eating P — No. Smoking is far worse than eating, but it is 
Bot generally prevalent in the Punjab. We have few in- 
stances in the Punjab ; in the North- West Provinces we have 
many instances of opium-smoking. 

18297. In reference to the reasons for taking opium, yoa 
have told us that one is on account of lust P — With many 
youths. 

18298. Have you known instances yourself? — I have. 

18299. How'far do you think it is possible to abandimthe 
habit when it is once commenuedp — If the-habit is a recent 
one it can be abandoned easily, but if it is a long-standiug 
habit, the man must in some cases take some other medicine 
as a substitute, and by-and-by if he desires earnestly to 
abandon the habit he can do so. He cannot do it at once 
and very easily. 

18300. Is it a fact that persons who are v^y poor spend 
a very large proportion of their income on opium ?— Those 
who are rich only spend an infinitesimal amouat of their 
income on opium, hut those who are very poor spend a large 
proportion. If a man drawing Rs. 4 a month spends one 
aiina a day on opium, that will be Es. 2 a month, or half his 
pay. Of course to a man who has Ks. 200 a month Rs. 2 
will be nothing. 

183Q1. Are some faruilies injured by the spending of this 
large proportion of the income ?— Of course if a man is very 
poor, earning but little, and he spends much on opium hig 
family also suffers. 

18302. Everybody admits that if opium is taken in excess 
it is very had ; do you consider that when it is taken regu- 
larly in what may be called small quantities the habit is in- 
jurious P — When it is taken by young men not for good 
purposes, of conrse they increase the dose and go on increas- 
ing, as they must satisfy their desires ; but those who take 
it as a medicine do not increase the dose. It is only 
amongst youths when they go on increasing the dose that 
consequences are the worst. 

18303. Do you consider that opium is a protective against 
feTer ? — No, I have never found it so. 

18304. Is that the general opinion of the people ? — I have 
» large family, and I have known many people attacked by 
fever, but I have never heard of any doctor or Hakim 
prescribing opium for fever. 

18305. Are you in favour of prohibiting the use of opium 
except for medical purposes, and perhaps with a provision to 
meet the case of persons who are habituated to it and who 
might be injured by giving it up ? — With the exception of 
the word '■ perhaps" I think it will be useful to prohibit 
the sale except for medical purposes, and except for those 
people who are habituated to its use. 

18306. What do yon think the people at large would say 
to such a proposal ? — Of conrse those who are in favour of 
Government and those who wish that this trade should go 
on, will say that serious discontent will arise among the 
people, and so on ; otherwise almost all families will be 
srery glad if prohibitive measures are enforced. Now.a-days 



youths can purchase opium indiscriminately, but in that case . Pandtt 
they will not be able to do so. The habit among the youthi OopiJfatA. 
is generally considered by the elders as an unfortunate ^ j^^^ jgg^ 
habit. ' 

18307. Do you think that there is any risk of riots or 
disturbance if there should be some such prohibitive mea- 
sures? — I think it is entirely nonsense to say that there 
can be any fear of riots. I have known many cases far 
stronger than this. Very recentlv we have had a religious 
fair of Hindus soattei-ed and dispersed. We find that even 
at religious festivals the missionaries go and preach against 
the very religion of the Hindus and .Mahomedans. But I 
have never seen any riots. It is nonsense to think that 
because opium is prohibited there will be any riots. India 
is very loyal, and the people are very tolerant. It is an 
outrageous blot on the loyality of India to suggest that 
they will become riotous for the sake if opium. 

18308. Without entering at length into the question of 
revenue, do you think it would be poss ble to find the mean' 
of doing without this opium revenue, even if England did 
not pay ? — For some time, of course, it must require some 
aid from England, but by-and-by in sosie years, when we 
have other resources and are in a better condition, we shall 
not require that aid. In the first instance we must do so, 
because we are poor in India, and do not like any additional 
tax. English people must help India for some years at 
least. By-and-by we shall be able to do without the opium 
revenue, because I think many of the home charges can be 
reduced, and if the officials will seiiously look into the 
matter of the cosily Government of India, I think there 
are many items which could be very conveniently reduced ; 
I think that may be done in a charitable and generous way, 

18309. {Mr. Mowbray.) You have told us that since the 
discussion in Tarliament you have devoted more than usual 
attention to the consideration of this subject p — Yes. 

18310. 1 suppose I may take it that before the recent 
discussion in I'arUament you had not devoted special consi- 
deration to this subject of opium p — Of course a man devotes 
attention to a subject when it is forced on his attention. 
If there is any political matter or anything of that kind, 
when it is discussed, people devote their attention to it. Up 
to this time I had devoted very little attention to the 
subject. 

18311. Until the subject was brought before you by th» 
discussion in Parliament it had not forced itself upon your 
attention ? — The question of what substitutes there can be 
for the opium revenue had never forced itself upon my 
attention ; but opium-consuming was an evil among youths, 
that of course was a subject attracting my attention as it 
must do of every one else. 

18312. What am I to understand by your saying that 
since the discussion in Parliament you have devoted more 
than usual attention to the consideration of this subject? — 
I mean the subject of consuming opium, its effects, and its 
remedies. 

18313. You draw a strong distinction between the use 
by young men and the more habitual use by elders? — 
Yes, I would not look upon it as a disgrace if a man nearly 
50 years of age took opium for his constitution, but I 
should look upon it as a disgrace if a young man took 
opium for immoral purposes. 

18314. {Mr. Fanshatee,) What is your caste P — I am a 
Kashmiri Brahmin. 

18313. Have you been long in the Punjab? — I was bora 
in the Punjab. 

18316. What is your present age?— I am in my 33rd 
year. 

18317. You have dealt largely with the use of opium for 
improper purposes by young men — is that at all common, 
speaking generally P — Young men use opium commonly for 
this object. 

18318. Would that be in towns or in the interior of 
districts ?— Where opium can be had. 

18319. You wish that to be generally applied to young 
men in the districts p— Wherever we have got young men, 
of immoral habits, and they can get opium, they use it for 
these purposes ; of course, if they cannot get opium at all 
they cannot use it. 

18320. Do you wish us to understand that young men of 
the peasantry in the distriets largely use opium for these 
purposes?— No, I should not wish to cast a stigma upon 
all young men — I should not say that all young men take 
opium for immoral purposes. * 

18321. When you speak of opium as a medicine after the 
age of 40, do you wish it to he nnderstood as being used on 
medical advice ? — Generally. 
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Pandit ' 18322. Is it not within your experience that there is a 

Oopi Nalh. large doirestic use of opium airioni;st the people of this p;irt 

of the country ? — Certainly not. We have never any opium 

10 Jan. 189i. j^ q^. ^q-os^ ; ami others that I know never keep it. They 

"~~~~ may keep other thiu^^s, but never opium. 

18323. Do you think that people in the districts are not 
in the habit of using opium in the case of chills, colds, pain^, 
and so on, without any recommendation from a doctor ? —I 
cannot say anything about the villages, because I have only 
occasionally visited the villa,'Ps. I have not remained 
there long enongli to form an opinion about that. 

18321. Then you do not wish to speak of the habits 
of the villagers?— No, as I have not experience on that 
subject. 

18325. Is it a fact that in Lahore and other plares young 
men are in the habit of taking a great deal of alcohol? — 
My opinion is that now-a-da.vs wlien peoiile mix with 
European company, and have got some English education, 
tliey think that alcoholic drink is a sign ol' civilisation ; and 
when they meet together, they generally become more and 
more addicted to alcoholic drink. They do it secretly, but 
the matter oumes out after all. 

18326. As between alcohol and opium you have already 
expressed your opinion ?— I think alcohol is a far worse evil 
than opium. 

18327. That is what you rae.int by saying that you would 
have recommended a Commission on alcohol to be sent out 
first ?— Ceitainly it would have been much b-tter at the 
outset had a Commission been appointed to find means for 
the suppression of the extensive sale of alcoholic drinks in 
India which is sucking the soul of the people, and is daily 
.spreading, and is being pushed on with remarkable and 
horrible vigonr. The people of India will hail, with joy 
such an attempt by the philanthropic missionaries and the 
English people. 

18328. There are people, even among the witnesses them- 
selves, who consider the object of this Commission to be not 
very fair ?--'lhey think ihat an indirect attempt is being 
made to oust opium in order to make room for alcoholic 
drinks, and it is this that makes them defend the opium 
traffic, as they are likely to choose the less of the two evils. 

18329. [Chairman.) You have made it clear to us that 
you consider it more urgent to deal with alcohol than with 
ojiium ? — Yes. 

18330. Yon have also made it clear to us that you are in 
fnvonr of a pilioy of restriction, except for medical use, for 
both ? — Yes, for medical use, and for those who become 
habituated to it. 

18331. You are in favour of a restrictive policy in regard 
to stimulants generally, are you not ? — Yes. 

18332. Is it not the case that you are recommending a 



policy of restriction which goes far beyond what has been 
attempted as yet in any great countries in the world ? — I 
know that in England, as far as I have read, opium is not 
Sold except for medical purposes. 

18333. Yon have recommended a policy of restriction for 
stimulants generally : does not the policy that you have 
recommended carry ua further than any great Government 
has yet attempted to go ?— I have very little experience 
about other Governments, but in some other Native States 
of India tlie area of which is nearly equal to that of some 
European countries, I should say that for a very long time 
there has been a restriction like this. 

18334. You desire to convey to the Commission that you 
are ignorant as to the policy with reg.ird to these matters 
which has been adopted by other countries ? -I cannot 
say that I am quite ignorant, because I know that alcoholic 
sales are carried on in France and Germany and other 
places. 

18335. Po far as you know, is it not the ease that yon 
are recommending a policy of restriction for India which* 
goes far beyond what ha.^ been attempted in other great 
countries in the world ? — With regard to Europe you might 
say 80, but about India and Asia it is not so. In many 
Native States in India for a long time alcoholic drinks were 
strictly prohibited. 

18336. I put it to you with regard to other great coun- 
tries? — In regard to other great countries, I admit thai it 
is a further restriction that I desire. 

18337. Do you not think that it is a very serious thing 
for a foreign Government, for such in a sense is the 
Government of England, to call upon the Government of 
India to go further in a policy of restriction than has yet 
been ati^emiited in any other gieat countries in the world 
unless we could carry the popular approval with ns in 
imposing those restrictions? — It was not considered a 
serious thing by Government to open liquor shops every- 
where against the desire of people. It was more serious 
to thrust alcoholic drink into villages and places where 
no shops existed before. It is less serious to stop them now 
than it was to spread the habit. 

18338. You think it is not a serious thing for a Govern- 
ment constituted like that of J ndia ? — No, because public 
opinion will favour tioveruiuent in suppressing the liquor 
traffic. 

18339. [Mr. taashawe.) You have spoken of religious 
fairs being scaUered. I understand you to mean theprohibi- 
tion of holding religious fails on account of the fear of 
cholera?— Yes. During the last year there was a verv large 
gathering at Hard war which was dispersed by Goveriiment. 

18340. It was on account of the fear of cholera that the 
fair was dispersed I understand ?— Yes. 
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Babu MEGHNiTH BiNERJi Called in and examined. 



18341. (Mr. Wilson.) Are you a medical practitioner at 
Bikanir, Kajputana ?— Yes. 

18342. And what system do you practise ? — The English 
Allopathic system. 

18343. Have you had a regular medical education ? — ^es. 

18344. Did you take any degree? — I did not take a 
degree, but I have gone through a full course of medicine 
at the Medical College here, and I passed the first licentiate 
medical examination. 

18315. What classes, races, or castes have you had ex- 
perience amongst? — I have had experience of people em- 
ployed in tea-gardens as coolies. These people generally 
belong to Chota Nagpur and the district of Bengal. I have 
had experience amongst the Assamese people and the Kaj- 
puts in Eajputana. 

18346. How long were you in Assam and Eajputana?— 
Six years in Assam and more than a year in Kajputana. 

18347. What special opportunities for observation have 
you had? — Having been ou the Tengrai Tea Co.'s gardens 
and the Jaipur Tea Estates in Dibrugarh District, in Upper 
Assam, employed as medical attendant, I have always seen 
the coolies both in the lines and out at work ; and the tea- 
gardens being situated near towns and villages. I had fre- 
quent opportunities of mixing with the Assamese. Having 
been in charge of a dispensary in Bikanir State and lived 
amongst the people iu Bikanir, I had opportunities of 
knowing something about their habits, etc. 

18348. How far is opium-eating or drinking prevalent 
amongst the people you have roterred to ?— Amongst tea- 



garden coolies there are few who eat or drink opium but 
infants, almost without exception, a.e given some opium to 
keep them quiet, as the mothers have in many cases to 
leave thena behind iu the lines when going out to work 
Amongst the Assamese about 40 per cent, of men and 10 
per cent, of women eat opium. Amongst the Rajputs about 
50 per cent, eat or drink opium. 

18349 Do you mean that 50 per cent, of the whole popu- 
lation of Eajputana eat or drink opium, or do vou mean 
the adult males P-Adult males ; women and children I 

18350. What about the opium-smoking ?-Amon<^st the 
tea-garden coolies about 9o p,r cent, of men a^out ?5 

'mokropiul^''""'' ""' ''°"' °° P^-^ ^«"*- °f «>"'d.en 

18351. Do yoi, say that half the children smoke opium ? 
— les, tliey smoke it with their parents. 

18352. Then about the Assamese people ?-About 50 „er 

ITtt^T' tu' '° '"V'"'- "* ^"•"^ ■>' '^"d 30 percent 
01 grown-up children smoke opium. 

18353. Then as to the Eajputs?-Amongst the Rajputs 
very few smoke opium. They tat and drink it. 

18354. At what age is the habit generally acquried '"- 
The coolies genera ly begin about 12, sometimes earlier I 
Inive seen itt e children of 5 and 6 years learning to' smoke 
op. urn with their mothers. It is nothing uncom.non ta 
see at one of the tea-gardens in Assam "''"'"'"O" ^^ 
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18355. What are the results of the habit of taking 
opium ? — Persons taking opium become emaciated, lose 
muscular power, and consequently become more or less 
debilitated; they also become less active, and there is a great 
perversion of the faculties. These people become confused 
and not infrequently morally depraved. 

18356. Is opium generally believed to be protective 
against fever P — No. 

18357. Was it so considered in the tea-gardens in Assam P 
— No, as far as I know. 

1S358. Do people use it in malarious districts, or is it 
believed to be useful ? — No. 

18359. I suppose some parts of Assam were very malari- 
ous ?— Yes. A large portion of Assam is malarious. 

18360. Is it necessary, or believed to be necessary, to 
enable people to do hard work ? — No, I do not think so. 

18361. Is the habit of taking opium looked upon as 
disgiaceful? — Certainly. The Assamese word for opium is 
hdni, and persons taking a large quantity of opium are con- 
temptuously referred to as Kdnia ; so also the words 
Afimchis and Fosti in Hindustani and QuUhhor in Bengali 
express coutempt. 

18362. Are these terms applied to persons who take 
opium in very large quantities and render themselves 
incapacitated, or are they applied also to persons who take 
opium in moderation P — These words mean those who take 
opium ; they have their ordinary meaning, but when 
used in reference to opium consumers, they convey con- 
tempt. 

18363. What is GuHMor? — Literally it means eating 
opium. It is meant to apply to smoking opium or chandu 
as they call it in Upper India. 

18364. Do you consider it desirable to prohibit the sale 
of opium in Assam P— Except for medical purposes and 
for those who have become so confirmed that they cannot 
be suddenly deprived of it. 

18365. Do you think that the people of A ssam would 
be satisfied with that ? — Not those who are confirmed opium- 
eaters, but other people who are not used to take any opium 
would be satisfied. 

18366. You have told us already that 50 per cent, of the 
men in Assam and a certain proportion of women and 
children do smoke opium P — Yes. 

18367. Will they be satisfied to be deprived of it P— 
Many of those who use opium are people who have simply 
learnt the habit from their friends and parents ; these 
people I think will not show any opposition if they are pre- 
vented from doing it ; but the 40 per cent, of men, mostly 
old people, will naturally oppose this prohibition. 

18368. As regards this part of the country, do you think 
that the people here will be satisfied to be deprived of 
it ?— Here opium is used mostly by old people, partly as 
a medicine, and largely by young people for immoral 
purposes. If it is prohibited, the parents of these young 
people will surely be thankful to Government and think 
it a blessing. 

18369. Supposing such prohibitory measures were carried, 
with a system of registration for habitual consumers, do 
you think that the people would object to be registered ? — 
Some people would be likely to object — those who do not like 
to confess that they take opium ; but these people may 
get a supply from their medical advisers. There will be 
no difficulty there. With regard to the common people, 
they will care very little whether they get it direct from 
the shops or through the registration olfices. 

18370. {Mr. Mowhray.) You say you have been in the 
Punjab, but you have not told us what experience you have 
had in the Punjab P — I have lived in the Punjab. I was five 
years studying at the college, and besides that I lived for 
some years in the Punjab. 

18371. How manypr— Five or six years, when I was a little 
boy ; and on another occasion I had to live in the Punjab 
for some months. 

18372. Since you were going through your medical edu- 
cation in the college you have never lived in the Punjab ? — 
After leaving college I lived here for some months. 

18373. But not regularly P— No. 

18374. When you ha,ve been here for a month or two I sup- 
pose you have been in Lahore P — I have been here for the last 
three or four months before I was here three years ago. 

18375. Where do you generally live P— At Bikanir for the 
last year and-a-half . 



18376. When did you say you were in Assam ?— I left Babu 
Assam about a year aud-a-half ago. I was there in 1885 Meghnath, 
and in 1891. Banerj i. 

18377. Yon were studying in Lahore from 1877 to 1882? 20 Jan. 1894. 

—For five years I was in other parts of the country 

travelling. 

18378. Then you were in Assam from 1885 to 1891 P— 
Yes. 

18379. And since that in Bikanir P— Yes. 

18380. Your figures are very remarkable, and I do not wish 
to misunderstand them. The tea garden coolies, I under- 
stand you to say, come from Chota Nagpur P — Mostly ; 
some from Behar and some from Benares and Eajputana 
districts. 

18381. You have told us that although very few eat or 
drink, 90 percent, of thj men smoke opium P — Yes. 

18382. You have told us that if consumption were pro- 
hibited in Assam there would probably be some remon- 
strance on the part of those who consume opium P — The old 
people. The coolies and Assamese are difierent classes. 

18383. I am dealing with the coolies, as you say that 90 
percent, of them are opium-smokers. Besides that a few eat 
and drink P — Very few. 

18384. So that nearly the whole of the coolies in Assam 
are consumers of opium P — Yes. 

18385. I understand you to say that there would be an 
objection on the part of the consumers of opium to a general 
prohibition ? — Not from all these 90 per cent. 

18386. Some of these 90 per cent, would object and some 
would notP — Those who have been confirmed opium-smokers 
and cannot do without opium would be sure to object. But 
there are large numbers, about 70 per cent, of these people, 
who can easily be made to leave off the habit if opium is 
given only with restriction. As it is, everybody in the 
tea gardens can have it from the shop. 

18387. With regard to the Assamese as distinct from the 
coolieSfit appears that 40 per cent, of the men eat opium, 
and you say that 50 per cent, of the men smoke opium ; 
that is, 90 per cent, of the men in Assam either eat or smoke 
opium ? — Yes. 

18388. Do you not think that it would be a very serious 
matter to interfere with a custom so widespread as that p — 
All these people will not object if the thing is going to be • 
prohibited — only a few old people. Of these 40 per cent, 
not more 10 per cent, will really object. 

18389. How can you assure me of that ? — I take it as 
the number of old people who have been habituated to take 
opium for years. 

18390. You have a population of which 90 per cent, are 
consumers of opium ; what evidence can you give me to 
show that they would not resent interference with so 
common a habit ?— Most of them will admit that they only 
take it because they have learnt the habit in company with 
their friends, and they can easily give it up. 

18391. I think you recognise that there is a very marked 
difference between moderate and excessive consumers P — 
Yes. 

18392. {Mr. Fanslawe.) So far as your knowledge goes, 
what are the reasons which lead people in Assam to 
consume opium?— In Assam the grown-up people are 
induced to take it for cough, catarrh and dysentery which 
are common there ou account of excessive damp and cold, 
and then they become addicted to it. 

18393. You mean to the opium habit ?— Yes. 

18394. Are you aware that in Assam of late years there 
has been a very great reduction in the number of shops for 
the sale of opium, and a very great increase in the price of 
opium ? — When I was there 1 saw that some of the shops 
had been abolished. 

18395. So that the consumption of opium amongst the 
Assamese has been largely restricted of late years ? — I can- 
not say largely, they have been appreciably reduced. 

18396. You say nothing about the Punjab people ?— I 
have seen Sikhs and the people of the Punjab. 

18397. As regards prohibitive measures you say that it 
would matter very little to the common people whether 
their names were registered or not ? — Yes. 

18398. Do you wish that to apply to Bikanir P Do you 
mean that the Rajputs would not object to have their 
names registered ?— The higher classes of people might 
object ; the Lower Eajputs would not object. 



The i^itness wthdrew. 
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INDIAN OnUM COMMISSION; 



Eai Maya Das called in and examined. 



Sai Maya 18399. (Chairman.) I believe you are Extra Assistant 
-Da*. Commissioner of Ferozepur P — Yes. 
20 Jan. 1894. 18100. You are a resident of Ferozepur, where your late 
father was Kardar under the Sikh rale ?— Yes. 

18401. Your grandf atlier was a Sikh Khatri P— Yes. 

18402. You are a Native Christian, and you hold ances- 
tral landed property iu this district f — Yes. 

18403. You were born and brought up at Ferozepur P— 
Yes. 

18404. You are 50 years old, and have been in Govern- 
ment employ for the last 21 years as Reader and Tahsildar 
and Extra Assistant CommissioQer in the Lahore and 
Ferozepur district? — Yes. 

18405. What can you tell us as the results of your 
observation with regard to the use of opium in your dis- 
ti-iotP— I am constantly on the move, and I am in charge 
of canals in the Ferozepur district. I am also manager of 
an estate and have to go amongst the villnges, where 1 pass 
a considerable portion of my life. I find that a consider- 
able portion of the population— both the well-to-do and the 
peasantry— use opium. It is the peasantry which supplies 
materials for war, namely, men, and almost all the men 
among the Sikh regiments take opium. 

18406. Do the Mahomedan cultivators take opium P— 
Hardly any. 

18407. How do you compare the Sikh cultivators with 
Mahomedan cultivators with reference to their skill in 
agriculture ?— I can say from personal observation that 
the Sikh cultivator beats the Mahomedan hollow. Since 
■writing the abstract of my evidence I thought I should 
like to collect more accurate evidence, and I have made a 
list of names taken down at random both by myself and 
friends. It comprises 163 men, mostly Hindus, of various 
ao-es, the lowest about 45 and the highest 80. I have 
shown how long these men have been taking opium. There 
is one man of 65 who has been taking it for 20 years on 
account of ill-health, another 80 years of age has been tak- 
ing it 40 years. 

18408. The table can be put in, and our medical colleague 
will- have the opportunity of looking at it ; does it support 
all you have stated P— Yes, I have known men of 50, 60 
and 70 years of age, sometimes older, who have used opium 
for a long time and have kept very good health. I often 
meet men while travelling in this district, where I remain 
constantly on the move, and where they have to do a doub e 
iourney or travel more than usual ; they take an extra small 
dose of opium and cull it piada (messenger), and do tbeir 
journey or work cheerfully iind with less fatigue and are 
none the worse next morning. 

18409. Will Tou give your own impression as to the feel- 
ings of the people upon this question ?— The feeling of the 
people here is this, that they are surprised to see that Gov- 
ernment have taken up such a question. They (the people) 
generally compare opium and its effects (apparently very 
beneficial to themselves from long experience) with alcohol 
and its efEects, especially on low Europeans, Eurasians and 
Natives whom they see ruined by the use of alcohol 
morally and physically. They are, I say, " surprised," 
because they talk among themselves that while Govern- 
ment winks at what they know and see ot alcohol and 
its evil effects, have still thought of finding fault with 

The witness 



the moderate and beneficial use of opium in this country as 
a necessity. They think that if opium was stopped, the 
result would be that both the cultivating class (the back- 
bone of the country) and that which produce fighting men 
for the Government army will deteriorate in every way 
unless they can get opium by smuggling or by any other 
means. 

18410. I think yon said that among the Sikh regiments 
almost every man takes opium ? — Yes. When I wag 
travelling here I accidentally met a detachment of a Sikh 
regiment. There was a native ofiioer who was travelling 
with me. He was talking to some othsr person about opium. 
He was a hale, hearty man, and could carry four men like 
myself. "All our men," he said, "take opium. We Went 
to Kandahar, we took half a ratti more, and we fought like 
demons— louk at me. " I was quite surprised ; he could 
swallow me up. 

18411. Is that the ground on which you state that almost 
all tlie men in the ivgiuient eat opium P — That is the very 
expression he used. 

18412. That is the ground on which you make your state- 
ment P — Yes. I took the man's word for it, that is, what 
be told me. 

18413. Perhaps you are a ivare that we have had several 
military ofBcers and men from Sikh regiments who did not 
agree with your view P — It may be bo ; I do not know 
tiiat. 

18414. (Mr. Mowlray) Have you formed any opinion 
about opium-smoking ? — 1 suppose there is not much. There 
is yery little in Feruzepur ; 1 have not taken special notic* 
otit. 

18415. (Mr. Fanshawe.) I understand you to say that this 
native officer told you tliat all his men took opium while 
at Kandahiir, that is, while they were on active service P — No; 
he said they used to take a little opium, a small quantity 
every day, hut that on the day when they had to go for an 
assault, or to do extra work, or keep up at night, they would 
take half a ratti more. 

18416. Did they take opium in cantonments or while 
they were at Kandahar P^-He said that when they had an 
extra journey or hard work to do they took a little extra. 

18417. Your own experience has been in a district where 
there are a number of Sikhs— Ferozepur? — Sikhs and 
Mahomedans. 

18418. You have a very large number of Sikhs in the 
Ferozepur district? — Y'es. 

18419. And you have had a wide experience ot their habits 
from moving amongst them p — Yes. 

18420. Do the peasantry largely take opium in your 
district ? — Yes. 

18421. That is within your own knowledge P — The quan- 
tity of opium sold proves it. 

18422. Is it within your own knowledge that it is taken 
largely in the Ferozepur district P — Yes. 

18423. What is your opinion as to theeBects of the opium 
habit on the Sikh peasantry in that district p — I must confess 
that with the exception of perhaps a very small percentage 
of people who have taken more than they ought to, generally 
speaking, opium has been of great benefit to them. 

withdrew. 
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Stad Alam Shah called in and examined 
I believe you are an Honorary 



18424. (Mr. Fanshawe.) 
Magistrate of Lahore P— Yes, 

18425. Are you a land-owner P— Yes, 

18426. In what district is your property situated P— My 
land is situated partly in Amritsar district and partly m 
Lahore district. My ancestral property and my acquired 
landed property are in Amritsar district, buf on my retire- 
ment from service Government granted me a lease of land 
for some years iu this district. 

18427 Will you kindly tell me what you know about the 
use of opium amongst the people of this province P--As 
far as I know people use it fortwo purposes. Most people m 
affluent circumstances when they reach old age use it when 
attacked by phlegmatic diseases, dyspepsia and cataract. 
They commence by taking small doses and increase them 
eradually. As they can afford rich food, their health is 
generally benefited by the use of opium. As to low elass 



people, menials, and idle people, such as mjrasis, beggars 
and aged prostitutes. The use of poppy-heads and opium has 
almost become hereditary among mirasis. Their children 
contract the habit from their elders. They generally 
consume the drugs at tahias kept by fakirs, who also 
acquire the habit from associating with the mirasis. The 
prostitutes when aged cannot afford liquor, and conse- 
quently take" opium or bhang instead. 

18428. What is thought amongst the people of opium- 
eaters P — An opium-eater, so long as he takes opium 
medicinally, is not considered disreputable or bad character, 
as is the case with a drunkard. Its intoxication is considered 
inoffensive, fhe consumers generally attend to their 
business after taking it. 

18429. AVhat proportion of the people in the parts of the 
province with which you are acquainted take opium?— In 
my opinion the proportion of opium-eaters must be about 20 
per cent. 
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18430. Do yon mean 20 pev cent, of the adult male 
poj^ulation? — I have divided the subject under two heads. 
One class of persons consists of opium-eaters who eohtiaefc 
the habit viciously from bad company ; the other take opium 
for medical purpose by the advice of the doctor or of their 
own accord. Those who contract it from a bad society 
may be about 15 per cent., and the others who talse opium 
by medical advice or for medical purposes I consider 5 per 
cent. — that is, 20 per cent, in all. 

18431. What rtore can you tell us about the feeling of 
the people with regard to the prohibition of opium except for 
medical purposes P — I have never heard of a desire among 
the rursd population that Government should prohibit its use 
authoritatively. Some educated people in Lahore, however, 
complain that the use of opiunl is pernicious, and that 
Government should not derive benefit from such an article 
but should stop it. 

18432. Would the people generally be prepared to pay any 
tax if this were rendered necessary by the prohibition of 
opi\Jm except for medical purposes? — People in geAeral will 
not be willing to pay any other tax instead of the present 
duty on drugs, as they do not consider the prohibition of 
opium in any way beneficial to them. They will rather consi- 
der the prohibition of opium as a hardship. 

18433. Are you aware that opium is used as a common 
practice among the Sikhs ? — In Lahore and Amritsar 
districts I think opium is used as a domestic medicine. I 
consider that about 40 per cent, of mothers keep it for 
their infant children, and the heads of families keep a cer- 
tain quantity to meet emergencies or unforeseen acci- 
dents. 

18434. I was asking you whether you knew that the 
Sikhs in particular were in the habit of using opium ? — The^ 
Sikhs in particular are more in the habit of taking opium 
than the rest of the population with the exception of one 
Mahomedan sect among the peasantry, the Mahomedan 
Bajputs. 

J 8435. In what district are they? — They are also in 
Lahore and Amritsar districts, but they are not so exten- 
sive as the Sikhs. 

18436. Will you tell ns generally what, in your opinion, 
has been the effect upon the Sikhs, physically and morally, 
of their eating opium? Has it caused them harm or 
not P — I think with regard to those who have taken opium 
on medical advice, that it has done some good, but to those 
who have adopted it for vicious purposes or from bad 
company or immoi:al inclinations, it has done serious 
injury. 

18437. But speaking generally as regards the Sikhs, do 
you think that the opium habit has done harm or not ? — It 
has done them good — those who have taken it in advanced 
age, but it has done harm to those who have taken it in 
early life. 

18438. (Chairman.) You have put ns upon the horns of 
a dilemma ; you invite us to choose between a mild demo- 
cracy and an enlightened despotism. You say that it is 
quite clear that people would not like to pay an increased 
tax to compensate for the loss of revenue on opium — that 
point is clear ? — Yes. 

18439. {Mr. Wilson.) Have you anything to say in 
reference to the use of opium by the Mahomedans ? — The 



Mahomedans use it as weU. as the Hindus. The difference Si/ad Alam 
that has come under my personal observation is this, that Siah. 
the Mahomedans are generally the lower and the poorer ^^ j^^qqj, 
classes, especially beggars, prostitutes and so forth. Among ' 

the Sikhs there are higher classes that take it. 

18440. I think it is your Opinion that the opium-eater, 
while he takes opium medicinally, is not considered a dis- 
reputable or bad character ? — Yes. 

18441. But if he takes it for other purposes, it is bad ? — 
If he does not take it medicinally it is bad. 

18442. Are the people very fond of cultivating poppy P— 
So far as I know, the people are fond of cultivating the 
poppy. It was so in the time of the late Government, but 
since the annexation they have given up cultivation of the 
poppy. If the cultivators take opium themselves, or their 
relations take it, they will cultivate it, but not upon any 
extensive scale. The masses of the cultivators generally 
abstain from cultivating it. 

18443. Why do they abstain? — Because they do not like 
the restriction. 

18441. What restriction p— If a cultivator cultivates poppy 
he has to pay an extra acreage ; then he has to give 
information to the patwari, and he has to show his produce 
and to have it entered on the back of his license ; then he 
can sell only to a contractor, and he cannot use it himself; if 
he uses, he can criminally be prosecuted and convicted. 

18445. We have been told that they are fond of cultivating 
the poppy, but that is not your opinion p — They are fond of 
eultivErting poppy, but they do not cultivate it only for these 
restrictions. 

18446. Under present restrictions P — That is so. 

18447. Are the cultivators of poppy looked upon with 
any disfavour by other people ? — Not at aU. 

18448. Your impression is that if it were not for Govern- 
ment restriction, a great many more people would grow 
poppy P — Of course. 

18449. {Mr. Mowhray.) You told us that an opium- 
eater so long as he ta^kes opium medicinally is not consider- 
ed disreputable, will you explain what yOu mean by medi- 
cinally—do you mean the case of a man who takes it by the 
prescription of a doctor p — I mean that anybody who takes 
opium to relieve his bodily ailments is not looked down 
upon, but if he mixes with bad company and begins to 
t^ke opium, whether eating or drinking, he is considered 
to be a'sort of loose character. 

18450. If a man about the age of 40 begins to take 
opium, because he feela himself failing, without any order 
from the doctor, is that what you call the medicinal use of 
opium p — This is generally what I say.but if he contracts any 
ailment at an earlier age and takes opium for that ailment 
he is not looked down ypon. If, without any bodily injury 
or ailment, he viciously, and from the influence of ill com- 
pany, begins to contract the habit, he is looked down upon. 

18451. The man who takes it as a medicine for himself 
without' any order from the doctor is not regarded as 
in any way disreputable p — The masses ol^ the people in 
this country — I do not mean in the cities — may not see 
a doctor for years. 

18452. I suppose that doctors are not very common in the 
country districts ? — No. 



The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to Monday at 11 o'clock. 
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18453. [Chairman.) You have ^ut in a valuable and ex- mission dealing with the system of excise on opium in force WalTcer. 
haustive memorandum for the consideration of this Com- in the Punjab, and it is unnecessary that I should assure vou 
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Mr. T. that that memorandum will receive very careful considera- 
Oorrioii tion. I understand you are here to-day to oiier some supple- 
Wallt&r. mentary information ? — Y'es. 

22 Jan. 1894, 18454. May I ask you to teU us what your service has 

been in India P — I have been 21 years in the Indian 

Civil Service (all the time in the Punjab), out of which five 
years have been spent in my present appointment. Of the 
remainder I served 11 or 12 years as an Assistant Commis^ 
sioner in a district, or in charge of an outpost, and in the 
Kevenue Settlement Department. The portion of my 
service during which I have been brought into closest contact 
with the natives of the ccjuntry was the period {six or seven 
years) of my employment as Settlement Officer of the 
Ludhiana District. During this period my duties brought me 
into daily contact with the people of that district, and I also 
saw a great deul of the people of Ferozepore and the adjoining 
Native States (Patiala, Jmd and Nabha). I may add that 
the Ludhiana District stands second in the Province with 
regard to opium consumption, both average and total, and 
is therefore of special importance. 

1,8455. We shall be prepared to receive any information 
you can give us which wiU show us, on the one hand, how 
far the populations amongst whom you have had experience 
are consumers of opium, and, on the other hand, what are the 
characteristics, both moral and physical, of the agricultural 
labourers. We shall be glad if yon wiU show us the effect 
of opium habit on the people among whom you have 
lived? — The agricultural population of this country is almost 
entirely made up of Malwa Jats. These people are as a whole, 
not only of a better physique than probably any race in 
India, but they are also full of energy and enterprise. Un- 
like most natives, they are always ready to leave their homes 
in search of a living, and are to be met with in the most 
distant parts. Some of the finest regiments of our Native 
Army are almost entirely recruited from them, and such of 
them as do not take sei-vice usually find an outlet for their 
energy in the way of petty trade all over the country. As a 
rule they are very thrifty, and consequently well-to-do. 
Unlike the agricultural population of many other parts of 
the Province they are to a very limited extent, if at all, in 
the hands of the money-lending classes. It is a disputed 
point whether the Malwa Jat is superior in powers of 
endurance to the Jat of the Manjha traob (in which term is 
comprised roughly the districts of Gurdaspur, Amritsar, 
Lahore) ; and military officers would probably give the pre- 
ference some to one and some to the other. The Khalsa 
Army of the Sikhs against which we fought, in some cases 
with doubtful results, at Mudki, Aliwal, Sabraon in 1845 
and afterwards at Chillianwalla and Gujrat, was composed 
almost entirely of Manjha Jats. Since annexation both 
JMalwa and Manjha Jats have fought on our side through 
the Mutiny, and they have been represented in almost every 
campaign and expedition which we have since undertaken 
in Asia. The districts containing the agricultural population 
from which the Manjha and Malwa Jats in our Native 
Army are recruited have a far higher proportion of opium- 
eaters than any others, as will be seen from the figures 
given in paragraphs 20 and 21 of my memorandum. The 
five districts which I have specially mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs head the list both as regards total and 
average consumption of the drug ; and these Jats have been 
accustomed to the use of opium certainly for generations. 
They do not, I believe, as a rule take to it till they are well 
advanced in life (the age of 40 is generally supposed to be 
the limit)'; and the proportion of consumers in a regiment 
would not necessarily be a fair test of the extent to which 
the opium habit prevails amongst the classes from whom 
the recruits are drawn. What strikes me most on looking 
back to my experience as Settlement Officer in the Ludhiana 
District and as Assistant Commissioner in charge of the 
Kasur Sub-division of the Lahore District, is that there 
Were nowhere any visible effects, good or bad, of the use of 
opium. The matter in no nay forced itself upon one's 
notice as it would undoubtedly have done if the practice had 
any bad effects on the physical or mental condition of the 
people. 

18456. How would you compare the use of opium with the 
alcohol habit at home?— With a large proportion of the 
population the consumption of opium is part of their daily 
life, just as with the Englishman of the lower classes his 
daily allowance of beer is. At home people are accustomed 
to the existence of the practice of drinking beer and epiiits. 
The practice of consuming opium is something quite foreign 
to the English national feeling, and is therefore suspected. 
If we want to see how the question as between drink and 
opium presents itself to the native population of this coun- 
try, we must begin at the other end. To the ordinary 
native mind the practice of eating opium is far less repre- 
hensible (in moderation it is not rogarded"HS reprehensible 



at all) than that of drinking spirits. As regards moderation 
and excess, I may put the matter thus. The Englishman 
who drinks a pint of claret or a glass of spirit daily may 
be said to drink claret or spirits, but he is certainly not a 
drunkard. In India if a mam consumes up to ten or twelve 
grains of opium daily he is said to eat opium, but he 
is in popular estimation just as respectable a member 
of society as a person who does not. It is only if he shows 
outward signs of having passed a certain limit, and of 
giving way to undue indulgence in opium that the epi- 
thets of " Afimi" or "Amii " (corresponding to our drunkard) 
would be applied to him. Whereas in this country to say 
that a man eats opium conveys no idea of moral reprobation, 
to say of a man that he drinks spirits would to some extent 
convey the idea that he was not a reliable member of 
society. 

18457. Have you anything to tell us with reference to 
your observation on the use of opium in marshy or malarious 
tracts ? — Only this. It has come to my knowledge that 
opium is often used in moderation to counteract the bad 
affects of the climate in marshy or malarious tracts. Thus 
in the Ludhiana Bet or lowlands of the Sutlej I found that 
the inhabitants, mostly Mahomedans, who would not under 
ordinary circumstances consume, but are exposed during 
some months of the year to severe cold and damp, in conse- 
quence of this take opium to keep away the effects. Quite 
recently in marching through Kohtak I found that the ex- 
tension of canal irrigation had led to the use of opium for 
the purpose of counteracting the various ailments which had 
followed the change from a dry to a damp climate. 

18458. {Mr. Wilson.) Does canal irrigation practically 
change a dry climate to what you would call a damp one ?— 
Yes ; when canal irrigation is caiTied to excess it certainly 
does to a very great extent ; and even in moderation, when 
the rainfall is slight, canal irrigation does increase the 
humidity. 

18459. It produces a distinctly appreciable effect on the 
elimatep — Distinctly more or less appreciably accordin" to 
the extent of surface covered by the water. 

18460. Are you aware that we have had during the last 
few days, in this room, a good deal of evidence of persons 
who approved the use of opium in small doses in persons 
of somewhat advanced age, and who regarded its use as re- 
prehensible in the case of younger persons ? — I should make 
that distinction. 

18461. You qualify your own statement that "to the 
crdinaiy native mind the practice of eating opium is far 
less reprehensible (in moderation it is not regarded as re- 
prehensible at all) than that of drinking spirits " to that 
extent P — Yes. 

18462. In men over 40 P— Yes. 

18463. {Mr. Mowbray/.) Is there any way in which the 
price that is paid by the licensed vendors of opium to the 
opium cultivators is regulated by Government ; or is it a 
matter entirely between the cultivators and the opium 
vendors ? — In' the case of the home produce supply there 
is nothing. It is left to be decided between the growers 
and the licensed vendors. 

18464. You said that the existing opium rules which came 
into force in 1889 distinctly forbade the consumption by a 
grower of his produce, and makes such consumption ex- 
pressly an offence : is that a thing which you practically en- 
force, and is there any difficulty in enforcing itp There 

has been a very great deal of difficulty aud disconteut 
caused in enforcing that, because the persons against whom 
it was enforced are those very people of whom I speak in 
my personal evideuce — the agricultural population of 
Jats. 

18465. The interference of the"Government, so far as it has 
gone, does cause some discontent ? — It has caused a very 
considerable amount of discontent. 

18466. And would you be of opinion that further restric- 
tions would cause further discontent? — I should say it 
would increase the body of discontent very consider- 
ably. 

18467. {Mr. lansliawe.) We have been told that mauy 
Sikhs begin the opium habit at the age of 35 to 40, and I 
understood that you agreed with that p — I do. 

18468. Can you express an opinion as to the age in England 
with which the age of 35 to 40 among the Sikhs would 
compare P — I should say that there was practically not dif- 
feience in the matter of longevity between people at home 
and this agricultural population in the uplands, composed 
of Jats, As far as myobservation goes, 1 should not say 
there was any distinction. An agriculturist of 35 m the 
healthy tracts of the uplands is quite equal to a man of the 
same age at home. 
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18469. I find it stated in the CensiuB Report of 1891 for 
the Punjab that the Sikhs are peculiarly long lived as com- 
pared with other inhabitants of this Province : is that 
within your own experience at Ludhiana P —That is oer- 
tainly within my own experience. I have not examined 
the figures for the purpose of testing it. 

18470. Speaking from your general experience, you would 
think this was correct P — Certainly. 

18471. {Sir William Roberts.) I think you say that the 
consumption of opium amongst the Sikhs of 35 to 40 and 
over is much more common than amongst the younger men 
in the regiment?— Ceitainly. I should say that if you 
■were to take a census of the men over 40 or 50 yon would 
find the higher you went the greater the number of con- 
Bumers. 

18472. What proportion of the people of middle-aged, or 
past, do you thiuk would be opium-consumers amongst the 
Sikhs P — I am afraid I could not say. 

18473. Would you say half of them were P— Quite 
half. 

18474. Of male adults P — Of the male adults over 40 cer- 
tainly more than half. That is my impression. I have no 
actual statistics to go on. 

18475. Do you know the quantities that they usually get 
to P — I have made no personal enquiries on the subject, 
but I have heard it said that a man of advanced age who 
consumed one masha, that is 8 rattie, — about 15 grains 
—was not taking it to excess. 



18476. That it was not an injurious amount would of course Mr. T. 
depend upon the idiosyncraoy of the individual P — Entirely. Gordon 

18477. {Mr. Mowbray) I should like to ask you one othe^ '^»^- 
question on your memorandum. Prom your remarks on 22 Jan. 1894 
the lisensing system, it would seem that there were two —^ 
systems, the auction system and the farming system P — 

They are both auction systems, because the farm is auc- 
tioned. In the one case it is a monopoly of a single shop 
covering a very small area, and in the other case it is a mo- 
nopoly of a whole district or a group of shops. But the me- 
thod of disposing of both is the same under both sys- 
tems. 

18478. Do yoa think that the system of disposing of the 
licenses by auction tends to give too great an inducement to 
the licensed holder to push his business P — Certainly not. 
The tendency, I should say, was the other way, because if 
you create a monopoly of any article, I take it as ah estab- 
lished fact you enhance the price, and thereby discourage 
consumption. That is a general fact applicable not only to 
opium but any article. In the case of opium we know that 
the more efficient the monopoly is the more command the 
monopolist has over the market. He pays Government for 
that right, and he charges a higher price/ That in itself 
I take it would discourage consumption. 

18479. It has been suggested that the high fees which 
the licensed vendors are compelled to pay by this auction 
system drive them into pushing the trade beyond what 
they would otherwise do P — My experience in the Punjab 
is that it drives them to charging a higher price and 
therefore selling less. 



The witness withdrew. 



SuKGEON-MiJOE S. H. Bbowne, M. D., called in and examined. 



18480. {Sir William Boherts.) You are, I think. Principal 
of the Lahore Medical College ?— Yes. 

18481. What opportunities have you had of studying the 
effect of the consumption of opium in India P — The princi- 
pal opportunities I have had have been whilst I was a Civil 
burgeon in the Central Provinces. I was 9 years a Civil 
Surgeon there, and 1 had charge during that period of six 
different Jails and of a Lunatic Asylum, in which I had 
many opportunities of seeing the effects of opium and 
its effects when taken in excess. I have also had opportu- 
nities during the term of my service in Lahore in the Alayo 
Hospital, of seeing opium-eaters suffering from other dis- 
eases. Although J never at any time made a special study 
of the effects of opium I have had opportunities of making 
a considerable number of post mortem examinations on 
the bodies of opium-eaters. 

18482. Have you observed any organic disease produced 
by the use of opium ? — I have never found any which I 
could attribute to opium. 

18483. Have you made any post mortem examinations of 
opium-eaters ?— A considerable number. 

18484. Of those who had even used it to an injurious 
extent ?— Yes. 

18485. Have you had an opportunity of observing cases 
of the use of opium to an injurious effect ?— I ha-ve had a 
▼ery considerable number of cases, especially in Jails. 

18486. What symptoms or conditions could you trace to 
the direct effects of opium ?— Dyspepsia and diarrhoea. 

18487. Are you speaking of what occurs when the opium 
is stopped?— After it is stopped. 

18488. How would you describe the effect of opium used 
in excess to an injurious extent ?— I cannot say I have any 
personal evidence of that. I speak of the drug bemg 
stopped after admittance to Jail, , 

18489. The direct effects of the opium habit have not 
fallen under jour notice ? — No. 

18490. Only when the opium was stopped ? — Yes. 

18491. In the case of prisoners entering Jail? — Yes. 

18492. What did you observe ?— They suffered very much 
from dyspepsia and from an intractable form of diarrhcea. 

18493- You say you have hsApost moriems ? — Yes, 
18494 Would they be^os< mortem on opium-eaters who 
had died from other ailments ?— Very often opium-eaters, 
who died from this dian-hcea, and in those bodies I cannot 
recall a single instance wnere I found the organs healthy, 
■where there was not any serious degeneration of all the 
principal organs of the body, especially the hver and kid- 
' Beys. 



18495. You mean such organic changes that you are quite 
sure would not be produced by opium ? — Quite sure. 

18406. Eut produced in the ordinary way by other dis- 
eases P — Yes ; by malaria for instance. 

18497. I presume that the use of opium is always stop- 
ped when opium-eating prisoners come into Jail ? — In the 
great majority of cases. In a few cases it was quite common 
to continue a small supply of opium. 

18498. For what time ?— For a few weeks after admis- 
sion. 

18499. Any effects that you noticed from stopping the 
opium were not very alarming P — Except this form of 
diarrhoea. I look upon this intractable form of diarrhcea 
as one of the results of stopping opium. 

18500. Haveyoueverseenany of these cases end fatally? 
— Many of them. 

18501. In those cases you say you found organic changes 
of another character P — ^Yes : they were not originally heal- 
thy men. 

18502. What were the changes attributable to? — Cirrhosis 
of the liver very frequently — lung disease, tubercle, and 
often chronic degeneration of the kidneys. 

18503. Have you been in charge of Dispensaries ? — Yes. 

18504. Have you noticed in the districts where you 
■worked whether there was a common household use of 
opium ? — Yes. 

18505. As against malarial conditions ? — I cannot say I 
am absolutely certain on that point. I have an impression 
that it is used. I have often myself prescribed one of tha 
alkaloids of opium for malarial fever, namely, narcotine, and 
presume from the good results obtained from the effect of 
narcotine that opium has in itself a certain anti-malarial 
effect. 

18506. For how long have you been in the habit of pres- 
cribing narcotine?— Since I have been in the service. I 
first saw it used in Calcutta in 1874. 

18507. Since 1874 you have been aware of the effects of 
narcotine ?— I think it was first described by Sir William 
O' Shaughnessy in Calcutta. 

18508. Have you known of any popular idea amongst the 
people with whom you came in contact that opium had a 
beneficial effect in regard to malarial fever ? — I cannot say 
I have absolute knowledge of that. 

18509. I suppose you do not know from your own know- 
ledge whether opium is to be found in almost every house, 
and used as a domestic remedy ?— I cannot say that from 
my own knowledge. 
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18510. In the case of a man who was in the habit of using 
opium, could yon use opium on the top of the habit ? — Yes, 
only it must be given in much larger doses. 



-1 '. 18511. Otherwise you find the effects the same? — Yes. 



2,-i Jim. 1891. 



18512. (Mr. Saridas Veharidas.) I understood you to say 
that in the case of opium-eating prisoners admitted into 
jail, and opium is stopped, the evil and disastrous conse- 



quences would be on account of disorders from other diseases ? 
— In ay experience these cases have oocuved in persons 
who were not healthy, who were suffering from chronic 
diseases of other kinds unconnected with opium. 

18513. It would follow from that that if opium is not 
stopped and the prisoner is allowed to continue his dose, 
those other diseases would prove fatal to him ? — Kyentually, 
but probably not so quickly. 



The witness withdrew. 
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James, 



Mr. H. B. M. James called in and examined. 



18514. {Chairman.) You are Commissioner in Sind? — Yes. 

18515. I believe you have had, what is somewhat rare 
among officers in the service of the Government of India, 
some expeiience in China P — Yes. 

18516. Would you give us any particulars which bear 
upon the question before this Couimission? — In 1886, 
when I had completed twenty years' service in India, I set 
oat for a journey in China with Captain Younghusband. 
We visited Canton, Shanghai, Tientsin, Chefoo, Pekin, and 
Newchwang, and then spent nine mouths in the interior of 
the Province of Manchuria. After leaving .Moakden, the 
capital, the only Europeans we met in the interior of Man- 
churia were 3 or 4 French missionaries. My connection 
with the Indian Government naturally led me to obtain all 
information I could regarding opium. I lirst noticed the 
drug being used by passengers on board the steatner going 
to Canton, where, perhaps, 5 per cent, of the first class Chi- 
nese passengers lay down and smoked it. I remember look- 
ing with curiosity to see if any fell into a lethargic state, 
but none seemed any the worse. Then afterwards, when 
travelling in the interior of the country, putting up in farm- 
houses and inns, calling on bankers aud tradesmen, I ob- 
served opium frequently being smoked, mosily by the well- 
to-do classes, but also by strong well-to-do cultivators and 
soldiers, with no iE results whatever, so far as I could see. 
In the interior of Manchuria we came on poppy fields from 
which the opium was being gathered. 

18517. To what extent did you observe that the drug was 
used ? —The drug was used in moderation with harmless 
results, and the physique of the men who used it was not 
affected. On the seat iu a banker's parlour the pipe and 
materials for smoking would be generally seen lyintf ready, 
and they were sometimes offered us as a polite matter of 
form. Half the pleasure of the smoker seemed to lie in the 
tedious preparation of the opium to be smoked, just as some 
men roll and unroll a cigaretie. When the smoking actually 
begun, after a few whiffs the smoker Would put np his pipe 
and lamp and do something else. Men often smoked after 
their dinner, at the conclusion of a hard day's journey 
before going to bed. 

18518. Did you observe any instances of excessive con- 
sumption? — At this moment I can only recoUeot two suffer- 
ers from excess. One was a commercial traveller who 
smoked all night and part of the day. He was very emaciat. 
ed and ate scarcely anything. I concluded, whether cor- 
rectly or not I cannot say, that this was the result of over- 
smoking. I was also, I think, once shown a dirty beggar, 
neai'ly naked, by a French missionary, and was told that 
he had sold everything to get opium. 

18519. Has your attention been called to the evidence 
given by missionaries before this Commission in London ? — 
Yes. I have read the evidence given by some of the mis- 
sionaries in China before the Commis.sion, and from my 
own observations I should say that their testimony as to the 
moral and physical demoralisation due to the drug was con- 
siderably exaggerated. I conversed with many missionaries 
on the subject. The French missionaries had no particular 
objection to opium. The Scotch Presbyterians thought it 
very harmful and, tried to induce their converts to give it 
up. One of them showed me the opium pipe of his elders, 
an old man who had given up smoking, and the missionary 
kept the pipe as a trophy. I mention this to show that 
it is not impossible to break off the habit as is sometimes 
alleged, though it may be more difficult than to break off 
tobacco. 

18520. Can you cite any cause for the increase in the 
smoking of opium in China: do you think that the hiibit 
has increased in late years P— I believe it is a fact that 
opium-smoking has increased in China, but I attribute it 
to tho peace and_prosperity which have reigned in China 
since the Taeping w'ar. Just as labouring men in England 
with increased wages drinit more ardent spirits, so tho 
Chinaman indulges in more opium. Of course excessive 



drinking and opium-smoking have their attendant evils, 
but you cannot eat your cake and have it. It would be a 
physical impossibility to deprive a nation of grown men of 
a luxury that they like, because some abuse it, and nothing 
you could do in India would reduce opium-smoking in 
china. 

18521. To what extent do you suppose that Indian opium 
is consumed in Manchuria— ti^e part in which your travel 
led P — Very little Indian opium is now smoked in Man- 
churia. From figures that I obtained from the Consul at 
Newchwang, I found that the imports had fallen from 
£572,000 in 1861 to only £29,6(J0 in 1885, though ths 
population of the province had nearly doubled or trebled in 
tho interval, and the native grown opium was dearer than 
Indian, being 15^ taels as against 15, for 50 ozs. and tha 
Indian opium yielded ih ozs. of prepared opium as against 
30. The principal reason assigned for the disuse of tha 
cheaper Indian drug, was. that the ash of the native opium 
can be smoked over and over again, which is not the casa 
with Indian opium. And so smokers who cannot afford tho 
pure drug, buy the ash, which is said to be much more 
deleterious than the pure article. It follows that the nativ« 
drug has worse effects than the Indian. The Indian drug 
is now only used in Manchuria to mix with the home-mada 
drug, and give a flavour to it. 

18522. To what extent is the cultivation of opium per- 
mitted or recognised by the officials of the Chinese Govern- 
ment ? — Theoretically I believe it is not recognised ; 
practically the growth of poppy and the manufacture of 
opium are winked at, if not openly allowed by the Chinese 
officials in Manchuria, and I was told that the Mandarins 
made very large profits out of it. Manchuria-grown opium 
is so popular that it is exported largely to provinces south 
of the Great Wall. I also learnt a great deal from tha 
British Consuls and merchants at the ports. In Manchuria 
there was not the slighest concealment about the smoking 
of opium, and the public in general seemed to have no more 
feeling about it than we have against tobacco-smoking. 
Owing to opium-smoking being nominally illegal and to 
the drug being an intoxicant, the missionaries told me that 
some of the best Chinese looked on it with disfavour and 
contempt. I met, however, one very high mandarin who 
smoked, and I heard of one English Constd who did so. 
The mandarins might perhaps draw the line at sitioking 
opium in a yamen or public office, but that would he aU. 
1 may mention that we caught a lad who was one of our 
sen'ants being taught to smoke by one of our cartmen, a 
fine burly fellow, and we stopped it. We did this just on 
the same grounds that you would forbid a yonth of 16 at 
home frequenting the tap, of a public-house and drinking 
grog. 

18523. What is the attitude of the officials of the Chinese 
Government towards the opium trade in India P — Personally, 
of course, I have no knowledge of my own, but from the 
Consuls whom I met and, from members of the Chinese 
Customs Service, I gathered generally that there was now 
no feeling against the English in connection with opium, 
though some of the old conservatives might hold it as a 
pious opinion. The Chinese officials now enly desire to 
make as much revenue as they can out of it. 

18524. Have you anything to say to us with reference to 
what has been alleged, that our wars of former days with 
China were essentially opium wars ? — Yes. When writing 
an actount of my travels, in which was included an 
hist<:Tical sketch of the HI anchu dynasty, I read up all the 
contemporary literature I could find in the British Museum 
as to the origin of the first Chinese war. I learnt that 
although their destruction of 0]iium was the immediate 
cause of ihe war, still that was only the crowning of the 
indignities aud insults that f>>r years had been heaped 
upon foreigners. Our Eni;lish merchants were kept 
prisonurs In ;i confined place at Canton, and only allowed to 
walk out occasionally for health under strict rules, like 
school boys. Opium or no opium, oppressiTe treatment 
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of this kind, coupled with continual insults, must have 
ended in war, so the missonaries of the time agreed. When 
Lord Napier was sent as Superintendent of Trade to 
Canton in 1834, he 'was called by a very offensive 
epithet, and the Chinese refused to recognise him. This 
was only a specimen of their behaviour some years before 
the war. 

18525. Have you seen anything of the consumption of 
opium in Sind ? — Yes ; a certain proportion of the popula- 
tion eat it, and I have visited smoking shops in Karachi and 
other places. They are now closed, but smoking continues, 
and only the other day the Police made a raid on an 
unlicensed house. Two classes of smokers were met with : 
the first were lascars and respectable mechanics who do 
not suffer from it, along with a certain number of idle, 
good-for-nothing fellows. Opium-smoking in Western 
India is almost an exotic. But in Guzerat, where tlie 
people eat the drug or drink it in the form of kasumha 
the evils ef excess are seldom noticeable. Eajahs and 
hangers-on at Native Courts used to he the worst sufferers 
from excess of kasumha, 'out even that fashion, I imagine, 
is passing away. 

18526. Have you any figures which you can give us to 
show the extent of the consutaption of opiu'ii in Sind P^ 
The population of Sind has grown from 2,413,823 in 
1881 to 2,871,774 in 1891, an increase of 19 per cent. 
The csusumption of liquor from 134,493 gallons in )885 
to 152,616 in 1892, an increase of 13 per cent. The con- 
sumption of opium from 15,587 ft, in 1886-87 to 18,468 ft 
in 1892-93, — an increase of 18 per cent. The annual con- 
sumption of the drug in the wild tract of Thar and Parkar, 
where the drug is most in request, is 84'9 (Indian) grains 
per head or less than g a tola. In the rest of Sind it is 
only 41'9 grains or j of a tola per head. 

18527. {Mr. Moxebray) With regard to these raids made 
by the Police on the unlicensed smoking shops in Kiraohi, 
oould you tell me what the exact offence charged against 
these people was ?— The technical offence for which they 
were punished was for having more than 10 tolas of pre- 
pared opiiim without a license. 

18528. And of that thoy were convicted P— Yes, and sent 
to jail for 6 months. 

18529. Is that the limit now, or has that limit been re- 

^^eed? The amount was 10 tolas, but now it is 2 tolas 

except in the district of Thar and Parkar, where 10 tolas 
still exists. 

18530. Were these prosecutions since the reduction of the 
quantity to 2 tolas ?— Yes. 

18531. That reduction of the amount -which any person 
may legally possess is of assistance to you in dealing witli 
these unlicensed smoking places P— Certainly, it enables one 
at any moment to make a raid upon these smoking dens and 
to convict the keeper of them, because it is perfectly certain 
he will have more than 2 tolas of opium for the supply of 
his consumers. 

18532. Have you any other suggestion to make with 
reeard to any possible means of dealing with these unlicens- 
ed smoking places ?— Personally 1 have always been very 
strongly of opinion that these places ought to be licensed, so 
that they can be nnder the control of the police, and any 
bad characters who frequent them are thus known, and the 
practice of smoking opium is followed m the light of day, 
io to speak. At present these people coUect together m a 
secret hole and corner-way to exercise the habit, and it gives 
the police a great deal of extra work, and it may lead to bad 
characters assembling and plotting crimes, 

18533 In your opinion you would have preferred that 
these smoking places should have remained Uoensed ?— Dis- 
tinctly so. 

18534. The Government of India having taken action in 
the other direction, have you anything to suggest in order 
to make the prohibition of smoking in unlicensed premises 
more effective P— Nothing except perpetual harrying by the 
police. 

18535 (■^'■. Saridas Veharidas) May I draw your atten- 
tion to your letter No. 899, dated 28th February 1891, 
paragraph 5 P— Yes, I have read it. 

18536. In that letter you say :—" Opium-smoking in India 
is not, as in 99 cases out of 100 in China, a harmless habit, 
like cWar-smoking amongst Europeans. In India it is a de- 
L-ading vice, the mark of a debauchee, and 99 out of 100 
who practice it are degraded and worthless, perhaps criminal 
parsons • " are you of the same opinion still P— That is put, 
perhaps, rather more broadly than one might put it in the 
witness bos. In the main it is my absolute beUef that the 



greater portion of the persons who smoke opium in India Mr. 
are ne'er-do-wells. But as I said in my letter, in the Ports, E. E. M. 
a certain number of men from the docks and in the great James. 
mechanical works of Karachi do smoke it, and without 7 

harm. ^2 Jan.^SS^ 

18537. But you say again :— " As a rule an opium-smoking 
native of India, of whatever rank of life lie be, is vicious 
and without any sense of self-respect P " — I siiould say on 
the whole that was the case. 'Ihere is a distinct differ- 
ence as a rule between opium-smoking in China and in 
India. 

18538. We know gambling is against the law, and that 
the police sometimes harass people if they assemble for 
tiiat purpose : if we deal with opium-smoking in the same 
way as gambling, and treat it as a criminal habit and vice, 
what would you say to that P — In the first place there is a 
good deal of difference. Gambling never has been recog- 
nised, and opium-smoking has been. Gambling has nothing 
to do with a man's personal appetite. Opium-smoking is 
more like the consumption of gin, something foreign to 
the people. It is a vice brought in from outside— a thing 
that the people themselves feel to be objectionable. 

18539. One touches the pocket and the other touches the 
body and character ? — Possibly that is one difference. 

18540. You would not put it on the same level with gambl- 
ing. I mean to say so far as it is an evil P — No, I 
should not. 

18541. Then you would regard it, rather, as generally con- 
sidered disreputable ?— Yes ; opium-smoking is disreputable 
in India. 

18542. {Mr. i''a«sAawe.)I understand that you draw a very 
marked distinction between the habit of smoking as practised 
in India and the habit as practised in China ?— Very consi- 
derably. In Cliina people smoke it individually, as you 
would smoke a Havanna cigar. In India, so far as my 
observation extends, they smoke in dens, and individuals do 
not smoke in their houses now, less since the abolition of 
the Chandul houses. I think there is a distinction between 
the two 

18543. Do you found the strong opinion you express as 
to the evU of opium-smoking, as practised in India, on any 
belief or knowledge that it is actually injurious to the 
health P— Ko, I cannot say that. That is rather more for 
a doctor to speak to than myself. My experience as a 
Magistrate leads me to consider that opium-smoking in 
India in shops tends to restrict the habit. Such respectable 
people as there are in Karachi who smoke assemble together 
to do so. 

18544. Then one of your objections to smoking in India 
would be that it leads to what I inay call gregariousness in 
vice, whereas in China it is more of an individual habit ? — 
Exactly so. 

18545. You mention a larger limit of possession of opium — 
which I see is also mentioned in the papers before us — as be- 
ing allowed in Thar and Parkar, 10 tolas : what is the reason 
of that P— The reason for that is that it is on the confines of 
Jeysalmirand Jodhpur, Native States in which opium is 
produced, and any overstrictness in that part would in- 
fallibly lead to smuggling from there. _ Another reason is 
the vast extent of the couiitry. It is part of the Sind 
Desert, and few luxuries are procurable there. To procure 
the drug at all in a licit way, they have to travel long 
distances, so that if you had only two tolas, a man who came 
perhaps 30 oj 40 miles to get his opium might have con- 
sumed it all before he got hack, and might have to come 
again. 

18546. {Mr. Pease.) You said that the testimony of the 
missionaries is, you believe,considerahly exaggerated ? — From 
my observations I should say it was, generally speaking. 

18547. I suppose you know their testimony is remark- 
ably unanimous ?— I have noticed that. 

18548. Would you not think they had far greater advan- 
tages for knowing what the effect of opium on the people was 
than a person Ulse yourself passing through the country ? — 
No, not necessarily. In the first place travelling about as 
we did, we mixed absolutely with the people. We lived 
with the people and fed on Chinese food and^ slept in 
Chinese Inns, we mixed with the people I think even 
more than the missionaries themselves do, for the time we 
were there. Then there is the old saying that " a looker-on 
sees most of the game," And in the third place, I think 
the missionaries have got, so to speak, a prejudice on the 
subject, which rather colours their evidence. 

1S549. Do you speak the language P— No. 
18550. They have that advantage over you ?— Certainly ; 
but I had a friend with me, an Englishman, who spoke it 
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Mr. quite as well as tlie missionaries. It was just as if I spoke 
S U. M. the language myself. 

' ^'""^^ ' 18551. You would acknowledge that living for years in 
22 Jan. 1 894. ""^ place they would be able to watch the efiect on indivi- 
L_ ' duals P — Yes. 

18552. Do I understand that your views, as expressed in 
this Report of 1891, that " in India it is a degrading vice — 
the mark of the debauchee," have been somewhat modified ? 
— They are modified to this extent, that since I have looked 
into the question, I find there are more respectable, hard- 
working people in India who smoked than I heUeved before. 
Formerly my experience of opium-smoking was confined 
to up-country places, and I generally associated it with 
ne'er-do-well Mahomedans. My experience is confined in 
this matter to Western India, but in Karachi, and from 
enquiries made in Bombay, I find that there is a certain 
proportion of respectable labouring men who smoke. 

18553. Even somewhat modifying your statement here, 
would you not see very great difficulty when the Govern- 
ment have already taken the step of preventing smoking 
on licensed premises, in their now being thrown open P — 
No, no more than allowing people to drink intoxicating 
liquors in a particular place. 1 am bound to say it ena- 
bles you to keep an eye upon the people. Assuming 
that all the smokers of opium were ne'er-do well debau- 
chees belonging to the criminal classes, I think it is 
better to have them in sight than to drive them into 
holes and comers, entailing upon the police the perpe- 
tual task of espionage and making raids upon houses. Just 
before coming here I heard from the Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Police at Karachi that they had made 6 or 7 raids, 
of which two had been successful. It would be very much 
better, as before, to have 2 or 3 houses into which the 
Assistant Superintendent or the Inspector on his rounds can 
jook in and see who is there. 

18554. Sir John Lambert in Calcutta took an entirely 
different view to that. I think his view— if I may say so 
— was that if you collected a number of eviUy disposed 
persons together, there is a gi-eat tendency to increase the 
number of that character of individuals. It becomes a 
plague spot from which infection goes forth. Do you not 
think there is danger in that way ? — My opinion is that 
which experience leads me to form as a District Magistrate 



and Commissioner. Possibly Sir John Lambert thinks differ- 
ently. 

18555. (Mr. Mowbray.) I see that in 1891 you yourself 
pressed upon the Government this restriction of the amount 
which could be legally possessed as being the best way of deal- 
ing with private smoking shops P — Yes, because at that time 
1 discovered at Ahmedabad that with 10 tolas of chandu a 
considerable number of pipes can be smoked, and therefore, 
if a couple of persons brought each 10 tolas, theie was 
sufficient for 8 or 10 persons to have a bout. The Inspector 
of Police informed me that people who formerly would have 
been ashamed to go to the opium den, and who could not 
smoke before, were now taking to having little private 
smoking parties in their houses. Therefore, to prevent the 
demoralization of the people and to force people who did 
smoke to go to the opium den, I recommended the reduction 
of the amount. 

18556. Do you think it has had the effect for which you 
intended it ?— Distinctly so. 

18557. (Chairman.) In reference to the question of licen- 
sing, you recognise, do you not, the difficulty of the question : 
if you license a place for a bad purpose you give the implied 
sanction of the Government to an evil. That is one aspect 
of the question p — It certainly is one aspect of the question. 
But seeing that[opium-smoking has, to a certain extent, gone 
on in India for all these years, it appears rather an ostrich- 
like policy to pretend that licensing houses is the same as 
giving our patronage to it. It is not as if the Government 
were going to do it for the first time. They have had these 
shops under their control ever since we took the country. 
No allegation could be made against the Government that 
they are patronising demoralization for the first time, 
because if it is an evil, it is an evil of great age. 

18558. (Mr. Pease.) I observe that in your statement yon 
point to the very large reduction of Indian opium there is in 
Manchuria. Of course you are aware that it is not a pro- 
portion that applies to the whole of China ? — I have not gone 
into the figures for the whole of China. 

18559. Take the highest figure we have had for many 
years past, 1 14,000 cwt. This is now reduced to 97 cwt. 
It is not a proportion like that you mention with regard 
to Manihuria ? — I do not know about the rest of China, 



The witness withdrew. 




Khan Bahadue Muhammad Yakub called in and examined. 



18660. (Mr. Fanshawe.) I believe you are Deputy 
Collector of the Sehwan Sub-division of the Karachi dis- 
trict ?— Yes. 

18561. How long have you been in Government service ? — 
Seventeen years. 

18562. Has that service been entirely in Sind P — Yes. 

18563. Do you yourself belong to a Mahomedan family 
of Sind ? — Yes, to a, Mahomedan famUy, which settled in 
Sind after the conquest. 

18564. Kindly tell us what you know about the consump- 
tion of opium in Sind P— Opium is eaten by about five per 
cent, of the entire population. The people of the Thar of 
aU classes, the Kachis living in Sind, and some Sindhis 
bol'inging to all castes and tribes eat opium. Sindhi Hindus 
are less addicted to it than Mnssalmans. It is consumed 
in liquid fc;rm by about 10 per cent, of the opium- 
consumers. This is common in Thar and among the Kachis. 
'1 he number of op'mm (cfiandu) smokd'S is so very small 
that I cannot make a .satisfactory proportion on the popu- 
lation. 'I'hey are found in lari'e cities and towns only, and 
are chiefly Punjabis, Hindustanis, Pathans, and some are 
Sindhis. 

18565. By Kachis you mean the inhabitants of the Native 
State of Cutch ?— Yes. 

18566. Is the use of opium, so far as you know, increasing 
or decreasing in Sind p— On the whole, the use of opium 
is somewhai increasing. The increase does not apply to a 
particular class. In the Thar, I think, less quantity is 
consumed than in olden times. 

13567. You are aware that there has been a substantial 
increase in the population during the last ten years in 
Sind ? — Yes, that is the chief cause. 

18568. So that you must take that into consideration 
before you can determine whether there has been a real 
increase of consumption P— The increase is chiefly due to the 
increase of population. 



18569. What is the effect of the opium habit, so far as yon 
can judge.on the physical and moral condition of the people ? — 
As regards physical condition of Sindhis, the effects of the 
drug are not for good, except in the following cases :— 
(a) In old age a small quantity is taken to keep up strength 
and endurance; (b) persons suffering from long-standing 
cough, asthma and kindred complaints contract the habit to 
check the disease. The consumption in Lower Sind is, there- 
fore, much more than in Upper Sind. Morally as well, the 
effects of the drug are not for good, except in the above- 
mentioned two cases. In cold seasons and in damp climates 
it is taken to warm the system. I do not think there is any 
objection there. 

18570. Do you mean that the persons who take opium in 
connection with these diseases take it on medical advice, or 
take it on their own responsibility, so to speak ? — They 
take it on the advice of friends : they think it is useful, and 
it is known to be useful. 

18571. So far as you know, do you think any further 
regulations are necessary regarding the use of opium 
in Sind P —I do not consider any further regulations 
necessary. As regards opium-smoking, however, the habit is 
regaided to be injurious and degrading, and the public will 
be glad as much as it is checked. In my humble opinion, 
opium-smoking should be prohibited, and any one already 
addicted to it may be allowed by tlie Collector under a per- 
mit to smoko it at his own premises. Tlie permit should 
contain restrictive clauses; and infringraents may be made 
punishable. The principal restrictive clause should be that, 
" the permit holder should not use the apparatus of smoking 
" he is allowed to possess or the chandu he is permitted to 
" manufacture or allow the same to be used to intoxicate 
others." 

18573. Do you. recommend any change as regards the 
opium excise arrangements in Sind ? — I would recommend 
only one change in Sind. Under the former system (mini- 
mum vend) the selling rate was generally 8 annas per tola, 
whereas it is 5 annas now. I would maintain the old rate. 
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18573. Will you kindly tell ns what the present system 
is? — The present system is this. The Collector of tlie 
District selects a reliable person and he gives him the farm. 
No auction is held now. The man is allowed to sell at the 
rate of 1 anna more per tola than the rate at which he 
buys at the Governmenr Dep6ti. He gives 4 annas per tola, 
nid he is permitted to seU at S annas per ti>la. Out of tlie 
income so derived the former incurs expense.s of manage- 
ment and )iay3 to Government a fixed sum for n;ain- 
tenancj of additional preventive establishment. 

18574. That comes to about Rs. 20 a seer P— Yes. 

18575. The person selected obtains opium at that rate, and 
is allowed to sell it at a maximum rate of not more than 
1 anna per tola above Government price?— Kxactly. 

18576. That is how you arrive at the 5 annas. Formerly 
with the minimum vend clause, the selling rate was 8 annas 
per toll! ? — Generally. 

18577. What would he your feeling and that of the people 
of Sind, so far as you are aware, as to their bearing taxation 

The witness 



if the use of opium were prohibited except for medical K^av 
purposes? — 1 would not be willing, nor would the people Hahadur 
of Sind like to bear the extra taxation. Muhammad 

18578. {Mr. Pease.) Do you think that tlie evidence you i^''- 
have given here is in accord with the general feeling of the 22 Jmh. 1891. 
people of Sind ? — I think so. 

18579. [Sir William Roberts.) You say that the con- 
sumption in Lower Sind is much more than in llpper Sind : 
is that because Lower Sind is more unhealthy P — It is more 
damp and more unhealthy. 

18580. In what direction is it more unhealthy ; what sort 
of complaints are more common in Lower Sind P — In Lower 
Sind astlima, cough and spleen diseases are more common 
tlian in Upper Sind. 

18581. Do you mean malarious conditions of the spleen ? — 
Yes. 

1858'i. (Mr. Pease.) Vo persons in that district take 
opium for the purpose of preventing malarial diseases? — 
Yes, they do. 

18583. Only for the cure ? — Preventing also, 
withdrew. 



Mr. MlBZA JiNDWADDA Khan Called in and examined (through an interpreter). 



18584. (3fr. Fanshawe.) I believe you are Revenue 
Slinister of Bahawalpur ?— Yes. , 

18585. Will you kindly sfate what you know about the con- 
sumption of opium in that !>tate P — There is no particular race 
or class of consumers requiring special notice. People of aU 
races and classes use opium. The average dose for the 
habitual moderate consumer is one ratti per diem, while that 
of the habitual excessive consumer may be considered up to 
one tola. 

18586. Ooes the use of opium have any injurious elTects 
upon the physical and moral condition of the people?— I 
have never seen the use of opium to he detrimental to the 
moral or physical condition of the consumers. On the con- 
trary, the habitual moderate consumers regard it as benefi- 
cial in case of phlegmatic diseases and also for warding off 
weariness. The habitual excessive consumers, however, ap-. 
pear to be lazy. 

18587. {Chairman.) What is the population of the State 
of Bahawalpur ?— 650,000. 

18588. {Mr. Fanshmoe.) Is the number of excessive con- 
sumers small or large ?— Small. 

18589. Can you tell us how the prohibition of the use of 
opium would be regarded by the people of the State ?— The 
habitual consumer will resent interference with the use of 
opium. 

18590. How would the people other than habitual con- 
sumers regard such a prohibition?— They would not look 
upon it as an evil thing. 



18592. If an order for rrohibiting the use of opium, excen 
for medical purposes, were enforced in British India, could 
sui-h an order be extended to the Native State of Bahawal- 
pur ? — If the production and Use of opium be authoritatively 
prohibited throughout British India, the extension of the 
order to Native States will affect their income. 

18593. In that case would the State he entitled to com- 
pensation ? — In the event of measures of prohibition being 
adopted in this State, the Durbar would be considered enti- 
tled to the following compensation : — the annual income 
derived from leases, and the probable loss to the people re- 
sulting from the prohibition of this valuable crop. Under 
the above-mentioned circumstances, this State will be entitled 
to a compensation of Rs. 23,000 per annum. 

18594. Can you tell us what the income is that is derived 
from leases? — I h ave not got the accounts, but it is more 
than lis. 15,000 per annum. 

18595. Then how do you arrive at'the amount of compen- 
sation stated to be Rs. 23,000 P —The loss to the Govern- 
ment would he Rs. 15,0iJ0, the loss to the people would be 
Rs. 5,000, and the loss to the contractor would be Rs. 3,U00. 

18596. {Mr. Mowbrap.) Are you here to represent the 
views of His Highness the Nawab? —1 have come on be- 
half of the Nawab. 

18597. {Mr. Pease.) What is the acreaije under crop in 
the State of Bahawalpur P -About 500 acres. 




pou It ao «^ ^\ii. 1"."^^. 
18591. What would be the feeling of the people as regards 
any taxation that might be caused by the prohibition of the 
use of opium ?— In case of adopting prohibitive measures. I 
doubt if people could be willing to bear, in whole or in part, 
any .idditional tax necessitated thereby, and, as far as I can 
see, people would object to the payment. 



18598. What is the produce of this 500 acres ?— Rs. 100 
per acre. 

18599. Do they export or import opium ? — They import 
it into Bahawalpur. 

18600. To what amount ?— About 15 maunds per annum. 
The witness withdrew. 
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18601. {Chairman.) I believe you are a pleader in the 
Chief Court of Punjab P-Yes. 

18602. And you are also a land-holder P— Yes. 

1 8603. 1 believe you acted as Secretary of the Ninth Indian 
National Congress ; and you have visited Europe P— Yes. 

18604. You belong to the district of Kangrap— Yes. 

18605. I believe Congress No. 9 was the last one P-Yes 
the last one. It met at Lahore. I ought to say, however, 
that I was Secretary to the Reception Committee. 

186^16. Would you give us the results of your experience 
9,s to the egects of the use of opium : in what cases it is use- 
ful and in what injurious ?— Its use is useful, and its abuse is 
injurious. When it is taken as medicine I think it isuse- 
f ul ; but when it is taken by young men, not as medicine 
and not under medical advice, then it is injurious. 

n 



186u7. Looking at the question as a source of income, what 
have you to say ?— I thinic it is useful. It brings annually 
into this country about ten orores of rupees from China and 
one or two other countries. 

18608. With reference to the Government of India itself 
what have you to say ? — It gives about six crores of rupees 
to the Government as revenue. 

18609. That is valuable from a purely revenue point of 
view ? — Yes. 

1S610. Have you anything to say with regard to the 
interest of the agricultural classes ?— It _ gives occupation to 
a good many persons who are engaged in its cultivation, as 
well as in its trade. 

18611. Those are points you make in favour of opium ? — 
Y^es. 

2h 
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18612. In -what respects do you regard opium as a harmful 
thing ? — When it is not nsed as a medicine, and especially 
when it is taken for other mischievous purposes, it is harniful. 
For instance, a good many people use it in order to produce 
lust. 

18613. It is used, is it not, for had purposes, for instance, as 
poison ? — Tes, it is aUo used as poison. These are the only 
two things in which I think it is injurious. 

18614. Looking at the subject with the eye of a moral 
reformer, what do you say as to the possihility of dealing 
witli any of the evil results of the use of opium by legisla- 
tive interference ?— I do not think there should be any 
legislative interference whatever, 

18615. Will you justify that? — My grounds are ; in the 
first instance, people do not want it at all. Up to the 
•present time there has been no representation on the part 

of the people that there should be any legislative inter- 
ference ; and of course if there be any legislative interfer- 
ence, it would be quite uncalled for. My second ground is, 
that it is not necessary s it is not called for at all ; and it is 
inter-fering with the domestic lives of the people. It will 
certainly create disaffection. My third ground is, that, 
if there be any Icfjislative interference, it will simply 
remain as a dead letter, because it must be allowed as 
medicine under any circumstances. 

18616. Develop your views as to the practicability of that 
limitation? — I think that the idea up to the present time is 
that it may be allowed as a medicine but disalloM-ed other- 
wise. I do not tliink it will be practicable for the Govern- 
ment to look after the people when they are using it as 
medicine and when not : so that if there be any prohibitive 
legislation in any way it will remain simply a dead letter. 
My fourtb ground is that there are a good many other 
things, such as (/arej'aand charas ; there has been no interfer- 
ence in those matters, and why should there he any in the 
case of opium. 

18617. You say if there has been no restriction on much 
more injurious things, why should there be legislative 
interference ■B'ith regard to a less harmful thing ? — That is 
my opinion. My filth ground is this : if you remove opium, 
more or less, it will be superseded by liquors or other things 
which are really much more harmfiil with special reference 
to the climate of this country. 

18618. We have had many witnesses before us who have 
practically recommended that there should be prohibition of 
the use of all stimulants excepting under medical advice : 
do you believe in the possibility of a policy of prohibition of 
all stimulants except for medical use P — 1 think that none 
should be prohibited by the Government. These matters 
should be left entirely for the people themselves. 

18619. You prefer to rely upon the cultivation of a whole- 
some popular sentiment upon this question, rather than 
recommend a restrictive policy by the Goveinment, involv- 
ing vexatious and harassing action by the police, and other 
consequences which you think would be disgraceful to the 
people : is that your view ? — Yes. 

18620. Have you any other ground? — My sixth ground 
is this. There are thousands of people who are now en- 
gaged in this cultivation and trade. If there be any 
prohibition or any legislative interference, the result will be 
that those people will in sudden be left entirely without 
occupation. They will raise an outcry certainly; and of 
course there will be some consequences which might turn 
out seriously. My next ground is that it is a new departure 
altogether. There are agreat many practices which exist in 
this country which are called vices, and they exist in other 
countries too, but with which no Government has inter- 
fered at all. It is an old established policy, and I do not see 
that there is any reason why there should be a departure 
in the case of opium. 

18621. Is it not the case, at least so far as you know, 
that there has been no attempt in any of the great countries 
of the world to put a universal restriction upon the use of 
all stimulants, except for medical purposes ? — Yes. In 
England, for instance, a great deal of liquor is used ; and 
although some cry has been raised for legislative interference 
with reference to the local option system, yet there is great 
deal of opposition to it : so 1 think to interfere in this case 
will be a new departure from the old established policy. 

18622. If such a wide restriction as has been proposed 
has not been attempted as yet in any other country in the 
world, may I not take it from you that in your opinion to 
enter upon such a policy as that in the case of a Govern- 
ment like the Government of India, which to a certain 
extent is a foreign Government, would be peculiarly hazard- 
ous, and likely to create seme popular discontent ? — Yea. 



It would be much more hazardous here than in a country 
which is governed by itself. 

18623. As you do not contemplate dealing with what 
is objectionable in the use of opium by legislative inter- 
ference, have you in your contemplation otber practical 
remedies which you would prefer? — Yes. 

18624. What are they ?— My own idea is that the people 
should receive general education. Among educated classes 
there are not many who are addicted to the u.'ie of oipum, 
and those who are addicted form a very small percentage. 
The spread of education wiU be the only means by which 
this vice can be sai'elj lemovtd. At pivsent there is some 
tendency to check the spread of bigb education in this 
province ; at the same time I may say that the measures 
which are taken for the spread of general education in this 
country are not so wide as they ought to be, having regard 
to the population of this country. If the education is made 
much wider, I think there is a greater chance of this vice 
being removed. 

18625. You have faith in that which has been found to 
do much to diminish the consumption :u England, namely, 
education ? — Yes. 

18626. You believe if there were more general education 
there would be less indulgence in bad practice ? — Yes. 

18627. Do you think there is a great possibility of reform 
by the work of temperance societies ? — Yes. The 
temperance societies have been working in that direction. 
If they get some encouragement from the Government, 
I think they, will work still better; .nnd the result <.f 
the preaching they undertake will be that the spread of this 
vice will be considerably retarded. 

I8f!28. You think it will have a valuable moral in- 
fluence? — Yes. 

18629. (Mr. Moiohray.) You have referred to the Chinese 
revenue ; of course ^ our u-eneral evidence is more concerned 
with the consumption of opium and the revenue derived 
from it in India i' — Yes. 

18630. Do you wish to add anything to what you have 
said with regard to the revenue npw derived by India from 
the trade with China P — No ; I have nothing more to say 
regarding that ; all I wish to say is that it is to the interest 
of this country, because it brings in about ten crores of 
rupees every 3 ear. 

18631. (Mr. Pease.) You have said that it gives occupation 
to a large class of people. I suppose you are aware that 
Government only gives such a price for opium as will 
induce people to cultivate it in ('reference to other crops. 
When we were in the Behar district we had various state- 
ments from zemindars and cultivators that it was not a 

profitable crop as compared with other crops ? 1 have no 

practical experience regarding that subject. Jn this province 
there is no such thing as the oultivatiun of opium on behalf 
of the Government ; so that I do not think 1 can make any 
good reply to that question. 

18632. Are not a large number of the members of the 
Indian National Congress opposed to the opium trade pro- 
vided that its prohibition except for medical use does not 
involve increased taxation ?— This subject has never been 
before the Congress, so I am not able to say anything as to 
the views of the members. 

18633. You have spoken of legislative interference. There 
is great legislative interference now, is there not, inasmuch 
as it can only be purchased through a certain number of 
licensed houses ?— It has now become a practice and has 
been tolerated. Anything which is newly introduced would 
be considered as an interference. 

18634. Do you not also recognize that the increase of the 
facilities or the decrease of the facilities would have a 

great effect upon the consumption of opium ? Yes • I 

think so. 

18635. Would you be. in favour of an increase or decrease 
of the facilities for the purchase of opium p— I would be 
in favour of a decrease, provided it is done by the people 
themselves and not by legislative interference. 

18636. Then you think that the present arrangements are 
as good as they can possibly be ?— I have not much t» find 
fault with the present system. 

18637. (Chairman.) Jn the event of its becoming neces- 
sary to find any substitutes for the opium revenue,, have 
you any suggestion to make ? — I have thought out tjie 
following : — The statistical abstract issued last ,v.ear shows 
that the opium revenue for the year 1891-92 amounted to 
Es. 8,01,23,800. The exjenditure, including the cost of 
production, was Ea, 1,86,18/30. Thus the net amount, of 
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Tevenue was Es, 6,15,05,670. Any sort of new direct taxa- 
tion on the people will be highly resented. The defieienoy 
can be made up by adopting the "following means : — 

(a) The imposition of duty on the import of such 
foreign goods as are made in British India, also, 
e.g.— 

1. Tea. 

2. M anuf actures of metals, except machin- 

ery- 

3. Manufactured and partly manufactured 

articles consisting of yam and textile 
fabrics. 

4. Apparel, including hoots and shoes. 

5. Cabinet-ware and furniture. 

6. Gkss. 

7. Hides and skins, dressed and tanned. 

8. Matches and lucifers. 

9. Paper and paste-boards. 

10. Perfumery, soap, stationery, toys, um- 
brellas, manufactures of woods, paints 
and colours, etc. 

The duty may be imposed at the rate Es. 3-8-0 per 
cent, as it existed before 1882. It will certain- 
ly be approved of by the Indian public opinion. 
The free import of the foreign woods has almost 
ruined the indigenous manufactures, and has 
severely interfered with the working and manu- 
facturing classes of India. 



(J) The reduction of military expenditure in the Mr. Jaishi 
following departments : — Ram. 

(1) Substitution of 10,000 Indians for the 22 Jan. 1894. 

European soldiers in the Indian Army. 

(2) Aden in Arabia no more to form a part of 

British India, and to he maintained ex- 
clusively from the English Exchequer. 

(3) Throwing open 10 per cent, of the posts 

of the officers in Indian Army to the 
Indians at frds of the salary, hitherto 
held by the Europeans exclusively. 

(4) Revising the list of salaries paid to the 

high military officers. 

(5) Reduction in the expenditure incurred on 

the frontiers. 

(c) Disallowance of Compensation Allowance to those 

officers who draw above Bs. 1,000 a month. 

(d) Abolition of the Council as at present constituted 

of the Secretary of State for India, and main- 
tenance of the India Office by the British 
Exchequer. 

(e) Revising the list of the salaries of certain officers 

in Civil employment. 

(/) By letting the la,nd hitherto used for the cultiva- 
tion of opium for other purposes. 



The witness withdrew. 

{Chairman.) I should like to express to Mr. Arjan Singh our satisfaction with his services as interpreter. 

Adjourned to to-morrow morning at Delhi. 



At the Town Hall, Delhi. 
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ThB Eight SoNotJEiBiE LORD BEASSEY, K.C.B. (Chaieman, peesidino). 



SlE WitLlAM ROBEETS, M.D. 

Me. R. G. C. MowBEAT, M.P. 
,, A. U. Fanshawb. 



Me. Aethue Pease. 
„ Haeidas Vehaeida Desai. 
„ H. J. Wilson, M.F. 

Me. J. Peescoit Hewett, C.I.B., Secretary. 



CoLOKBL J. Cook called in and examined. 



18638. {Chairman.) I believe you are in command of 
the 36th Sikhs P— Yes. 

18639. What is the strength of your regiment?— 913 
fighting men. 

18640. I believe you have had 30 years' experience in 
Military service P — Nearly 33. 

18641. Will you give us any information in your pos- 
sessTon with reference to the prevalence of what may be 
called the opium habit among the men under your com- 
mand ? Are most of them, or a large proportion, consumers 
of opium in various degrees ?— Yes, I think all take it more 
or less. 

18642. Have you seen cases of excessive use ?— Yes, a 
few only ; they will not own it. 

18643. Can you make out the percentage of excessive 
consumers P— I could do so, but it is difficult to get men to 
admit that they are excessive opium-eaters. 

18641. And unless they make an admission you cannot 
detect any indications of it in their physical condition p— 
Yes, I can. From long experience I think I can detect men 
who are excessive consumers of opium. 

18645. But as a matter of fact they are very few in 
number?— Very few in number. 



Colonel J, 
Cook. 



18616. What is the result of the opium habit in the 
majority of cases ? — My own opinion, after many years' ex- 23 Jan. 1894. 

perienoe. is that it is very difficult to detect any difference 

between the man who takes small quantities of opium and 
the man who does not do so. 

18647. In short, in the majority of cases it has no in- 
jurious eflfect ? — No. 

18648. How is it when a larger quantity is taken ? — 
The men who take it excessively become unreliable and 
more or less useless ; it changes their natures altogether. 

18649. I presume that it makes yon desire to get rid 
of them P — Yes, they are better out of the regiment and 
out o£ the service ; they are not reliable. 

18650. What is the amount of consumption among the 
men, the full consumption for men capable of doing good 
work P — From 8 to 10 grains a day. The man who takes 
8 or 10 grains a day would generally bear the marks of 
consuming opium. 

18651. Would he if he took half that quantity P— That 
would be what men habitually take without appearing to 
suffer at all from it. 

18652. Looking at your experience when campaigning, 
do you find that the Sikhs, the great majority of whom. are 
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opiam-oaters, possess as tnucli endurance as the soldiers of 
other races who are not consumers of opium P — Yes, I think 
taking them as a whole they are capable of very great 
exertion and endurance. I have known cases in campaign- 
ing where a regiment has fallen to pieces, but I could not 
trace that to the use of opium. In my old regiment the 
l4th Sikhs at the opening of tlie Afghan L!ampaii;n in 1878 
the men were attacked by pneumonia in great numbers. 
They had been cantoned in Peshawar, and, whether opium 
had anything to do with their condition (.f health on enter, 
ini; the campaign, or whether it was the malarious character 
of the pLice, I do not pretend to say, liut they fell to pieces 
from expos\ire to the cold, and a great many died. We lust 
103 in amonth. Three or four died everyday of pneumonia, 
hut I do not know that it was traceable to opium. Except 
on that one occasion my experience is that the men have al- 
ways been able to endure quite as well as the other troops 
either black or white, and to undergo great exertion and 
fatigue. 

18653. vVhat about their morale ? — It is excellent; 
there are no better behaved men than the Sikhs. 

18654. 'What do you think would be the feeling among 
the Sikh troops if, under restrictions proposed by the Govern- 
ment, they were unable to obtain opium unless it were 
medically prescribed P — That is a, very difficult question to 
answer. I should say that in the majority of cases they 
take so little that they would not bother much about it. 
The majority of men declare that they do not take it, but 
my experience is that they do take it. 

18655. Do you consider that such a restriction imposed 
by a Government circumstanced as is the Government of 
India, would be likely to canse dissatisfaction among the 
civil population? — That I could not say from my own 
knowledge. I do not think it would bother a regiment like 
my own very much. 

18656. (Mr. Pease.) We have had evidence with regard 
to Sikh regiments that there are many men who take opium 
during the winter, who do not take it during the summer ; 
has that been jour experience P — No ; 1 do not think I 
could separate the seasons at all. Men who are habitual 
consumers take it at all times. 

18657. We are told that there were men who took it on 
campaign but not at other times ? — My experience has been 
that tliey require to take it on campaign, that they are 
advised to take it. I can mention an instance. In myown 
regiment the 14th Sikhs the medical officer advised the 
Commanding Officer to allow every man to take it with him 
because they were consumers of opium. 

18658. No doubt there is some difficulty in getting at 
the figures, but we have had evidence from some officers to 
show that there are very few consumers in their regiments, 
and Colonel Held who is coming before us says that there 
are only nine men in his regiment who are habitual con- 
sumers. You think that in your regiment they are much 
more numerous? — That is my own feeling and experience 
on the subject, but I cannot get many men to admit that 
they are habitual consumers. 

18659. Do you think that when your regiment fell to 
pieces it was for the want of opium ? — No, I do not think it 
was for the want of opium ; they had it with them. 

18660. Have you ever been without opium and seen the 
effects upon the men p — No ; I have never known an occa- 
sion when we were without it. 

18661. We have also had witnesses who have said that 
the men who take opium do not recover fronj pneumonia as 
well as other men ; can you give us any information on that 
point?— No, I can only give bare facts. My regiment, 
which I should call an opium-eating regiment, suffered very 
severely from pneumonia. 

18662. {Mr. Wilson.) I gather from what you say that 
practically you do not see that it makes much difference 
any way P — Except to the men who consume large quan- 
tities. 

18663. I think you say that the Sikhs who do consume 
opium possess as much endurance as others? — They are 
very fine men. You can take haphazard any of my men 
and ask them to do hard work, and they will do it ex- 
ceedingly well. 

The witness 



18664. You do not go beyond that and say that they do 
it better for the opium?— No, my experience of the men 
who take large quantities is that they usually take opium 
to tcive themselves for the time strength to undergo any 
labour, and are very much prostrated by it afterwards. 

18665. Do I understand'you to say that if they go be- 
yond 2 rait is a day it is liable to do them great harm P — 
Yes, I think so. I think 2 rallis is about as much as any 
man can take without atfecting himself by it, 

18666. You think that a great many take opium but 
do not admit it P — They do not admit it. 

18667. Why not P — Because they think it is a shameful 
practice. They say amongst themselves that the man who 
IS much addicted to the use of opium is not thought well of 
by his fellows on account of his not being so reliable a 
person. 

1866S. Reliable in what way ?— In the performance of 
his duty, not so certain in his actions, not so dependable, 
so that he may he compared somewhat to an excessive 
consumer of alcohol. 

1861)9. {Mr. Mowbray.) Have you found that in your 
experience ? — Very much so. 

18670. You are speaking of excessive consumers ? — Yes- 

18671. What proportion of men do', they form in your 
regiment ?— I can only be certain of a small proportion of 
the men in my regiment. 

18672. Have yon had to discharge a man out of the 
regiment because he was an opium-oonsnmer ? — Not for 
that reason. I have had oases of men becoming so useless 
and going to pieces that I have had to invalid them. My 
confirmed impression has been that it was nothing but the 
excessive use of opium that brought them to that state. 

18673. I suppose you have had cases in which you hare 
had to discharge or invalid people for other reasons too ? — 
Many. 

18674. Comparing those cases would you attribute any 
larger importance to opium than to other causes ? — Over- 
indulgence in any intoxicating drug would of course he one 
cause. Then there is illness, the wearing out of the consti- 
tution, and many causes not traceable to the use of opium. 
Men lose their mental perceptions or get them very much 
impaired (that is my experience) from the excessive use of 
opium. 

18675. Do you find that also with the use of alcohol among 
your Sikh troop ? — We never have any cases of drunkenness 
by alcohol. 

18676. They do not take it ?— They will take as much 
as you like to give them, hut they cannot afl'ord it. They 
do not take it habitually, except in small quantities. 

18677. I do not know whether you told us where your 
regiment is principally recruited from? — ^From the districts 
of Ludhiaua, Perozepur and Amritsar chiefly — almost all 
together. 

18678. I may take it that the bulk of your men are men 
under 40 years of age ? — Yes, my present regiment is quite 
a new regiment and contains many young men. 

18679. Do you find that the habitual consumers and the 
few who take it to excess are more among the elder than 
among the younger men ? — Yes, more among the elder men. 

18680. [Mr. Maridas Veharidas.) Eo you believe that 
the young men who commence taking small doses are liable 
to increase the dose p — I think any man addicted to the use 
of opium is very likely to become a confirmed consumer in 
large quantities. 

18681. If you knew at the time of his admission that a 
man was taking opium in small quantities, would you pre- 
fer him to one who did not take it ? — If I were under the 
impression tliat a man was a reputed opium-eater I would 
not dream of taking him. 

18682. From whatever point of view ? — If he had suffi- 
cient to show marks of being an opium-eater. After years 
of experience I think you can detect pretty well when a 
man is a large consumer of opium. 

18683. If a young man took a small quantity?— I 
could not tell it. 

18684. If you knew that he took it? — I never had 
such an instance. Unless I Saw it in evidence for myself 
1 could not tell the man was an opium-consumer. 

withdrew. 
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Subadae-Majoe Naeain Singe called in and examined (through an interpreter). 

18685. {Mr. Panshawe.) Yon are Suhadar-Major of the 1h686. In what district is your home?— In the Jul- 

36tk Sikhs, and I understand have had 23 years' service lundur district. 

in the Army, of which 7 years have heenin the 36th Sikhs ? 18687. Will you kindly tell us what you know about the 

— Yes. use of opium among the Sikhs P — My opinion regarding the 
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coiiPUinption of opium is tliat unless indulged in to excess it 
IS not injurious. My fotlier is lumbardar of his villiige, and 
is now 75 years of age ; he ha» for many years taken 4 ruttis 
or 8 grains daily, and he is now in full pnsse.'sion of liis 
faculties. Nevertlieless I tliink opium-eating a bad habit 
and often productive of harm morally and physically. I 
never take it. 

18688. Can you tell me whether opinm-enting in mo- 
deration is common in your regiment ? — It is common in 
my regiment. Abcut 100 men openly confess to it, but 
secretly 250 or 300 men consume opium. 

18689. How do you think this opium-eatinsr affects the 
discipline and efficiency of the regiment p — It cunses no 
injury to the regiment. There are a few men whose 
physique is injured by it. 

186ti0. Are the men who take it in excess few or many P 
— Very few. 

18691. [Mr. Pease.) Are there more men who take it 
in winter than in summer P — Yes. 

18692. Are the 350 men that you have mentioned those 
who tiike it in winter or in summer ?— In the hot weather. 

18693. {Mr. Wilson.) Do you thiuk that as a whole 
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a soldier is better or worse for taking opium regularly P — Suladar- 
It is an injury, not im advantage. 

18694. {Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) Out of the 250 men 
who take opinm, how many are young men ? — 1 he great 
majority are less than 40 years of age. 

18695. How many of the young men commenced opium 
after being admitted into tilie regiirientp— About 70 or 80 
who consume opium did so before joining the regiment. 

18696. Did yon know that any of them were taking 
opium at the time of their admission ? — The men who 
were transferred from another regiment when this regiment 
was created were in the habit of taking opmm. 

18fi97. You did not know that any of the newly em- 
ployed took opium P — iNo. 



(Sir William B'lbertx.) Are there many in the 
regiment who take opium quite occasionally after some 
bard work, when it is exce-siv<ly cold, or before some 
unexpectedly severe taskP — There are, but J cannot say how 
many people take it at exceptional times. 

18699. Persons who are not habitual consumers in 
winter and summer P — Yes, they do not take it habituaEy. 

withdrew. 



LlBUTENANT-CoiONEL A. J. F. Reid Called in and examined. 

men. Not included in the above 



18700. ( Chairman). You are in command of the 29th 
Punjab infantry p— Yes. 

18701. Have you given much attention to the opium 
question P — No. 

18702. What is the general tone of your regiment in 
reference to opium p — It is against its use. 

18703. From what districts are your men recruited P — 
From between the Indus and the Sutlej. 

18704. May I take it that few of your sepoys eat 
opium ? — Tlie subject has never been brought prominently 
before me. I instituted enquiries in the regiment, and the 
result of those enquiries is that few men eat opium. Nine 
men, that is, one per cent, of the regiment, habitually eat 
opiara, — five Sikhs, ^hree Mahomedsns, and one Eurasian 
bandsman ; of whom three men or one-third per cent, of 
the regiment eat in excess, and six men or two-thirds per 
cent, eat in moderation. 

18705. What is the average daily consumption? — 11-66 
grains per man. 

18706. What do the medical history sheets show to be the 
general result of the opium habit P — The medical history 
sheets of the habitual opium-eaters show that they have 
not been admitted into hospital more frequently than the 
other men. Nor has any man ever been left behind or sent 
back from field service on account of opium. Taking in- 
dividual firing as a test, their shooting hag not deteriorated. 
The regiment is the best shooting regiment in the Native 
Army of India. The opium-eater's proportion of marksmen, 
1st and 2nd class shots, is the same as that of the other 
men. Theie are no 3rd class or bad shots among them. 
But then the supply has never been cut off. Still the 
habitual opium-eater's appearance is against him ; he seems 
to have deteriorated physically. Morally the results are bad. 
The habitual opium-eaters are marked men in the reiji- 
ment, and are not trusted like the rest. I would not enlist 
an opium-eater if i knew it. So much for the habitual 



bout one per cent, of 
the regiment occasionally eat opium on cold, wet, or stormy 
nights, or when they expect to be called on for great 
exertion. This limited or occasional use of opium seems to 
produce no bad effects, and in the circumstances opium 
may be said to be a boon to poor people, who occHsionally 
require a cheap stimulant in moderation, and not habitually. 

18707. {l>ir William Snberts) I gather from your 
account that you are speaking really of what are called 
excessive consumers, people who take an average of from 
9 to 12 grains a day p — Yes. 

18708. You have only 9 men in the whole regiment ? — 
Habitual consumers. 

18709. Habitual and excessive ? — There are nine men who 
habitually cat opium, and of those three take it in excess. 
I take excessive consumers to he men who eat 20 grains. 

18710. (Mr. Movihray.) What classes of men are your 
regiment ? — There are 4 Companies of Sikhs, 2 of Dogras 
and 2 of Punjabi Mahomedans. 

18711. In making enquiries did you ask the men your- 
self, or did you enquire through the native officers, or how 
did you get at these figures P — Chiefly through the native 
oflScers. 

18712. {Mr. Fanshawe.) Prom what districts are the Sikhs 
chiefly recruited P — They are Manjha Sikhs north of the 
Sutlej ; we are not aEowed to enlist south of the Sutlej ; 
Amritsar Sikhs and Sikhs Ironi Gurdaspur, JuUundur and 
Sialkot. 

18713. With regard to the occasional use of opium, do 
you think that your enquiry has brought out the full facts? 
One or two commanding officers have told us tliat they 
have found some difficulties in making enquiries P^The men 
are ashamed to confess it. 

18714. Do you think that in practice a larger proportion 
of men do actually use opium than you have stated ? — 
That may be. 
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Nawab Amie-0d-din Ahmad Khan Bahadtte PAEHE-trD-DAULi, Chief of Lohabu, called in and 

examined (thj'ough an interpreter). 



18715. {Mr. Fanshawe.) Will you kindly tell us the 
extent of the Loharu State ?— Three hundred square miles. 

18716. What is the population ?— 24,000. 

18717. Does the population consist mainly of Mahomedans 
or Hindus? — Most of them are Hindus; there are a few 
Musalmans. 

18718. What are the facts as regards the consumption 
of opium by different races in your territory ? — The con- 
sumption of opium among the difierent races of the Loharu 
State is the same as in Shekhawati ( in Jaipur). 

18719. Do you wish us to understand from that state- 
ment there is a fairly general consumption of opium amongst 
the inhabitants P— They take less, but they take it in 
the same doses and in the same way as in Jaipur, 
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18720. Is opium-eating a fairly general habit or not P — 
No, it is not general. 

18721. What is the efieot of opium consumption on the wf T"'^T"\f 
morat and physical condition ot the consumers r — ine ofhiharw 

effect of the consumption on the moral condition of the in- 

habitants of Loharu and Sheikhawati is had, yet its use as a 

medicine gives hopes of its being useful to their physical 
and medical condition. 

18722. When you speak of its use as a medicine, do 
you mean its use under the advice of doctors, or its use 
among the people themselves ? — At their own wish, in 
accordance with the custom of the country. 

18723. How would the people regard the prohibi- 
tion of the use of opium except for medical purposes P —The 
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Nawah oonsumeiR in general would certainly resent any inter- 
Amir-ud-din ference with its use. 

ma 18724. Would they be willing to bear in whole or in 

part tbe cost of inobibitive measures in the shape of 
increased taxation ? — 'I'be poor use opium more than 
the rich, and could bear any increase of taxation with 
great difficulty. 

18725. If the production and use of opium for non- 
medical purposes were prohibited throughout British 
India, what is your opinion as to the extension of such 
prohibition to Native Slates ?— Tlie grumbling against the 
prohibition of its use is very common among the people, but 
the prohibition of its cultivation will be especially injurious 
to Native States, chiefly to those in Malwa where opium is 
in abundance. Though possibly the feudatory loyal 
States will follow the example ot British India in the pro- 
hibition, yet then the British Government will have 
to face a great loss in finance. 

18726. Have you any other remark to make? — I may 
add that, even after this prohilution of the cultivation of. 
and trading in, opium, opium will exist in India for several 

The witness 



years, and illegal crimes will be committed everywhere in 
the country, causing both a great disturbance and commo- 
tion and destroying the public peace, together with heavy 
punishment to the subjects of british India and of the 
Native States. 

18727. I understand you to mean that you consider 
that it would not be practicable to stop a habit of this 
kind ?— It will be impossible. 

18728. Have you any cultivation of poppy in your own 
territory p — No. 

18729. When you say that the grumbling against pro- 
hibition is veiy common, do you mean that it is so at present, 
or that it would be very common ?— It is ; there is already 
grumbling owing to the rumour that it will be stopped. 

18730. {Mr. Wilson.) Is the regular use of opium 
a good thing for persons who are in perfect health ? — 
It is of no use. 

18731. If there were to be a prohibitory law, accompanied 
by some arrangement for the people to get it for medical 
use, would there be any objection to that ? — The people in 
general would not like it. 

withdrew. 
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18732. ( Sir William Raherts.) I think you have been 
Civil Surgeon iu the Punjab for some years ? —Yes. 

187.S3. What opportunities have you had of studying 
the eifect of the consumption of opium among the natives 
ot India P — The best opportunities I have had of studying 
the effect of opium among the natives of India have been 
in connection with mv charge nf the jails in the Punjab. 
In each district of which I have had charge I have also 
had charge of the jail ; I have had charge of a large 
number of jails, and as Superintendent I have had good 
opportunities of seeing tbe harm that excessive opium- 
eating does to prisoners who coine in. Tliey get no opium 
on their admission, or the quantity is reduced, and I have 
had the opportunity of seeing the effects of stopping the 
supply. 

18734. Has your experience of the effects of opium 
been confined to prisoners ? — No, not entirely. 

18735. Were you also in charge of dispensaries ? — Yes. 
I have had a large hospital in every district I have been 
in. 

18736. What has been your experience as to the effect 
of opium on prisoners in jail P— A confirmed excessive 
opium-eater is generally a physical and mental wreck, 
emaciated to an excessive degree, and incapable of perform- 
ing any ordinary work. He is a deplorable object to 
behold, his nerves are utterly shattered, and he is extremely 
timid and nervous. He has little or no appetite, and it is 
often quite suprising how little food he can manage to 
exist on without getting any worse, provided he is allowed 
his regular quantum of opium daily. Kxcessive opium- 
eaters have no stamina whatever, and succumb to compara- 
tively trivial ailments which an ordinary man would think 
little of. Notwithstanding the pitiable condition of such 
patients, one cannot help being struck by the conspicuous 
absence of anything like visceral or organic disease among 
them, and, unlike habitual drunkards, they can generally 
be restored to very fair health after a few months if the 
drug is judiciously and carefully reduced. The condition 
of an excessive o])ium-eater is very much that of a starving 
man, the only difference being that the latter craves for 
food, while the former has no inclination for it. The 
extreme emaciation that excessive opium-eaters suffer 
from is due, I believe, simply to the fact that they are in 
a condition of starvation, for opium when taken in excess 
causes the appetite to stand in abeyance as it were, and 
as the patients have no desire tor food, they do not indulge 
their appetites. The result is starvation. When the habit 
has been overcome, such prisoners enjoy very fair health, 
and the abuse of opium does not appear to leave behind 
it any of the sequelae that one so often sees in drunkards, 
enen after they have given up drink, such as cirrhosis of 
the liver, granular kidnejs, atheroma of the arteries, 
gout, rheumatism, and a host of other complaints. Opium- 
eating and smoking does not seem in any way to aggra- 
vate such constitutional diseases as syphiHs, phthisis, 
scrofula and rheumati.sm ; on the contrary, it appears to 
be often used as a remedy for these complaints. 

18737. Have you bad any experience of the efl'eot of 
the opium habit on jiersons who have means and are 
always able to command enough food P — Y^es. 
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18733. Have you observed in such cases these disastrous 
effects ? — No, I have not. 

Ih739. So that your remarks apply not only to opium- 
eaters in excess, but to opiam-eaiers who have not sutS- 
oient food ? — My remarks apply to prisoners. 

18740. What has been your experience with regard to 
the sudden stoppage of the use of opium among prisoners? 
— The first and almost invariable result produced is to 
cause diarrhoea, intense dejection of the spirits, aching 
in all the bones of tbe body, lassitude and sleeplessness. 
Such prisoners will do almost anything to obtain opium. 
They will sell their milk (au extra diet always allowed to 
an opium-eater) to the wardeis who bring them opium in 
return, and in spite of every precaution we often find that 
such prisoners do obtain opium to a greater or less extent 
tor munths after their admission into jail. When detected, 
as they very often are, it is veiy difficult to know how to 
punish them, for their miserable ci^ndition of health does 
not permit of severe punishment. Bvery excessive opium- 
e^ter on first admission is allowed a certain amount of 
opium daily, the quantity being regulated according to the 
amount he was in the habit of consuming previously. 
Opium-smoking is never allowed in the jails, so smokers 
are given opium to eat, which satisfies them very well. 
The dose is steadily and regularly reduced according to 
symptoms, but it is a difficult matter to completely break 
a confirmed eater of the habit, and it has to be done with 
considerable caution. If the supply is stopped too suddenly, 
the patient's diarrhoea almost always runs on to dysentery. 
A very excessive opium-eater, who was in the habit of 
consuming 90 grains a day, recently died in the jail, the 
death being indirectly due to the stopping of his opium. 
He had been in the lock-up for some time, and became so 
ill as a result of his opium being denied him, that he was 
sent by the Hospital Assistant in charge of the look-uo to 
the Jail Hospital for treatment. He was sufferino- from 
very severe dysentery which he stated came on since his 
opium had been stopped. I gave him at ooce a liberal 
supply of opium and treated him also for dysentery, and he 
at once began to improve, and in a very short time gained 
several pounds in weight. As soon as the opium was again 
reduced however, he promptly became worse. This kind of 
thing went on for some time (about a fortnight). Tbe 
man still had some dysenteric symptoms, and one day as he 
was walking across the ward be became suddenly faint and 
collapsed and died in about an hour. On post mortem 
examination 1 found that a small dysenteric ulcer in the 
intestine bad burst or perforated into the peritoneum which 
of course accounted for his death. 

18741. Did you think that the dysenteric ulcer existed 
independently of the stoppage of the opium or that it was 
a consequence of it P — 1 had no means of ascertaining that, 
because I never saw the patient until he was admitted into 
the jail. H e was suffering from severe dysentery. I only 
had his own statement. 

18742. Was it an old loolting ulcer ?— It was recent-, 
looking, as if it were not an old chronic case of dysentery. 
It was an accident which could not have been foreseen, but is 
a good instance of the danger of stopping opium in a con- 
firmed and excessive eater. 

18743. Has your attention been gpeoially called to 
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jnoderate opiun: -asters among prisoners P — Yes. I 
trought a list showing every opium-eater, whetter moderate 
Of excessive, in my jail. All the prisoners included in this 
list, except the few who have been released, are open to in- 
spection if the Members would like to see them. On the 
loth IJeoemher last there were 502 male prisoners in my jail, 
among whom I found 40 men who admitted that they had 
been regular opium-eaters or smokers before admission. 
There is no reason to suppose that the prisoners would deny 
the fact. On the contrary, I think they are very often anxi- 
ous to exaggerate the amount they eat. When my enquiry 
was begun, I found that a large number of the prisoners 
were trying to make out that they had been opium-eaters. 
They had an idea that Government was going to allow 
opium as an extra diet, and they all wanted to become opium- 
eaters in consequence. I was told this by my officials, and 
I had to be careful in ascertaining who were telling the 
truth and who were not. Of the 40 prisoners I have men 
tioned thii'ty-iive were opium-eaters and five were opium- 
■smokers. 

18744 Those were both moderate and immoderate P — 
Both. The percentage of opium-consumers to the prison 
population was therefore 7 90. 

18745. That is only amongst males P — Yes. I have left 
out the females because the number is very small. 

18746. I suppose you have formed no opinion as to the 
percentage of opium-ci>nsumers amongst the male f lee popu- 
lation P — No, I cannot give the figures for it. '!'he percent- 
age of opium-eaters was 6"97 and of opium-smokers '99. 

18747. Were they madak or chandu-smoVexa p — Mine 
were all oases of cAa»(iK-smoking. 

18748. 1 believe you have made a study of the relation 
of the opium habit to spleen enlargement ?— Yes. 

18749. What is your experience on that point p — On one 
or two previous occasions I have taken a census of my pri- 
soners with a view to ascertaining the prevalence of enlarge- 
ment of the spleen amongst them, and on each occasion I 
found that nearly 50 per cent, of the male prisoners suffered 
in this way to a greater or less extent. Of the 40 opium, 
consumers on my list I find at this moment we have nine 
with enlargement of the spleen, or 25'6 per cent, as com- 
pared with 50. Of these nine, however, only 6 had enlaiged 
spleen on admission into the jail, that is, when they were 
addicted to the habit, while three have developed enlarge- 
ment of the spleen sii;ce their admission, that is, since their 
opium was stopped. If we take then only the six opium- 
consumers who had spleen on admission, we find that only 
15 per cent, of the men addicted to opium suffer from en- 
largement of the spleen. If we analyse these six case*, 
however, it will be found that four of them had chronic en- 
largement of the spleen for a long time before they com- 
menced opium-eating, and the enlargement was only slight 
on admission into jail, with the exception of one prisoner 
who had an enormous spleen m.iny years before be c-om.. 
menced opium-eating. One of these six men was an e,™e8- 
sive opium-smoker, but had never eaten opium. The five 
who ate it were all very moderate consumers of the drug, 
their average being only 4'90 grains per diem. Prom tliese 
figures (which of course are scarcely large enough to justify 
drawing hard and fast conclusions), it would appear tliat 
excessive opium-eaters enjoy an extraordinajy immunity 
from enlargement of the spleen. It certainly is the impres- 
sion among n large number of the natives in this part of the 
world t>'at opium-eating gives immunity from enlargement 
of the spleen. 

18750. Why do you think they got enlarged spleen 
after their opium was stopped?— Because it is a very un- 
healthy jail. It is in a very malarious locality, and we know 
from experience that a very large number of prisoners 
coming into the jail do get enlarged spleen. 

18751.- You think the jail itself .inalarialP— Distinctly 
so. 

18753. You speak of prisoners being in the habit of 
making a livelihood by ori?ne? — 4™""? ^^'^ ^ 9*^?^ 
, addicted to opiiim in some form I find 31 are habittial 
criminals, while only 9 are casuals. I do not for a moment 
think that the large preponderftuce of opium-consumers 
among habitual cnpainals ,can be used as an argument that 
the opium habit conduces to crime. It is much more 
likely I think that the habitual criminal takes to opium 
to drown his cares and troubles. His existence when not 
in jail is as a rule a hand-to-mouth one, bo has no regular 
occupation, and has to make his living by any means he 
can, he is often in a condition of semi-starvation, and his 
foot-steps , are dogged by the police wherever he goes. 
When at large, to say the least, his life is a very wretched 
one, and it is scarcely surprising therefore that he takes 
to opium-eating, for it allays the pangs of hunger and 
blunts his senses to the misery of his condition and sur- 



roundings. These habitual criminals are generally only petty 
pilferers and not notorious burglars or desperate characters, 
and are as a rule quite amenable to jail discipline. The per- 
centage of habitual opium-cunsumers was 13'5, and casuals 
3'9. Of the 502 male prisoners in the jail on the 10th of , 
December 273 were casuals, showing that nearly half the ' 
population of the jail were habitual crinjinals. 

18753. What is your experience as to' the frequency of 
the opium habit amongst the rehidents in large cities as 
compared with the residents of villages? — Among the 40 
cases I find that no less than 32 are residents in large 
cities while only 8 were villagers. This follows somewhat 
from the fact that the large majority of opium-consumers 
were habitual criminals, !ind we know that habitual crimi- 
nals are nearly always residents in large cities. 

18754. What has been the result of your observation 
in regard to the frequency of the opium habit among 
Mahomedans. as compared with Hindus ? — Among these 
40 cases I find that 22 were Mahomedans while 18 were 
Hindus, BO that there was no very marked difference 
among the two classes. 

18755. I see by your table you show the quantities of 
opium taken by each man F— Yes. 

187-t6. Have, you mentioned whether the smoking was 
madak or chandu p — No, because in this part of the world 
my prisoners never use anything but chandu. 

18757. [Afr. Pease.) Has the attention of the author- 
ities been called to the character of your jail, which you 
state is extremely malarious and unhealthy ? — On many 
occasions. 

18758. What is the death-rate ? — The death-rate varies 
a good deal. The average is 36 per thousand of population. 

18759. Have any other medical men that you are aware 
of attrib'uted the small amount of spleen disease to the 
fact of the men taking opium p — J^o. 

18760. I think you will admit that 6 out of 502 is 
rather a small number on which to base so serious an 
estimate? — I admit it. 

18761. You have frequently referred to excessive con- 
sumers : what do yon consider an excessive consumer? — 
I should not call a man an excessive consumer if I did 
not find any physical deterioration and if he consumed, say, 
iO grains a day or downwards. But I am not prepaied to 
state the exact amount. I could tell >-ou from my list how 
many men consume more than 10 grains, and how many 
le-'S. 

18762. Would you consider that the jail population 
was more inclined to take opium than the free popula- 
tion ? — Among the habituals certainly, but not among 
the casuals. 

18763. What has been your experience as to the effect 
of smoking P— The physique of a chandu-iTnoker as a rule 
is worse than the physique of an ordinary opium-eater. 

18764. Do you think that there is any difference 
between smokers and eaters as to the amonnt of suffering 
they endure when deprived of their drug? - Apparently 
no difference at all. Opium-smoker.s suffer from exactly the 
same symptoms as opium-eaters. We do not allow them 
to smoke, but we give them some opium to eat, and it 
relieves their symptoms very satisfactorily. 

18765. If you find that stopping the opium leads to 
enlargement of the spleen, why do you stop the opium ? — 
Simply because Government does riot allow opium to 
prisoners. We are only allowed to give it as medical 
officers in order to relieve a man's symptoms if he becomes 
ill. A superintendent in his capacity of superintendent 
cannot give opinm to prisoners, but as a medical officer 
(I happen to be in both capacities) I can give anything I 
like for purely medical treatment — not as a diet. 

18766. You do not think the case sufficiently clear to 
give it as a preventive P — No, I do not think the figures 
are big enough to justify that. I think it would be ne- 
cessary to have larger figures. 

18767. (Mr. Wilson.) Would you consider the habit of 
taking opium in moderation an insidious one in the way 
of being very bad and leading on to excess ? — I am not 
satisfied that it always does so. A great many of my 
opium-eaters who have been cross-examined have admitted 
that they began with a small amount and steadily got worse 
and worse ; but they were all habituals, and the life of a 
habiual criminal is a peculiar one. I have also known a 
large number of natives who have commenced with » 
moderate amount and have remained all their lives moder- 
ate eaters, never taking any larger quantity. 

18768. I think what you have been telling us chiefly 
relates to male prisoners P — Entirely. 
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18769. Do you know anytliinp; abo\t women taking 
opium P — Among private natiAe families in the cities I have 
met many native females who took opium regularly. I 
exclnded females from tlie list because out of my 502 onlv 
7 were females. The fij^ures were too small to make it 

■ woitii while to take statistics. 

18770. We have had a good deal of discussion before the 
Commission in reference to tiie use of opium as a prophy- 
lactic against malarious fever; have you anything further 
to tell us upon that point any more tiian in connection 
with these jail populations P— No. I have no facts to give; I 
am only mem ionmg stalls lies as far as possible. It is very 
diHicult to say very satisf ac i orily , wlien making out the 
figures, whether there is any pjrceptible dilfurence in the 
number of admissions between these pri^oners and ordinary 
prisoners. Another thing ihat it may be wonb while to men- 
tion which makes nie feel that these ligures are not satisfac- 
tory is that during the last year aad-ii,-half I have sysieina- 
tically, with the permission of the Inspjotor-Gcneral of Pri- 
sons, given all my prisoners a prophylactic against fever for at 
least four or five mouths— arsenic, iron, and quinine in small 
doses twice a day. It has made an enorm.ous difference in 
the health of the jail, and it has also enormously reduced 
the percentage of spleen cases among the prisoners. All the 
weakly men get it, not the strong men. The convalescent 
prisoners (nearly half the jail are on the convalescent gang) 
get a cenain amount of extra food, and aU of them get this 
prophylactic against fever ; and as all my opium-eaters are 
also on the convalescent list, as matter of course these opium- 
eaters have been regularly taking this prophylactic against 
fever ; consequently the admissions for fever amongst these 
men are strikingly few, considering the number of years 
that many of them have been in jail. I have not specially 
referred to that I have been giving them a prophylactic. 
It may be that arsenic, iron and quinine caused tiie absence 
of fever, and not the opium-eating habit. 

18771. You have mentioned that the mortality in the 
jail was 36 per thousand, have you any information or 
statistics as to what it is outside the jail among the general 
population ? — In the general population the death-rate is 
larger. In the city ef Delhi tne rate varies from 39 to 45 
per thousand, but tlien j'ou must remember that that 
includes children, and the mortality among infants in India 
is enormous, owing to a want of knowledge of how to bring 
np children. 

18772. (Mr. Pease.) Have you observed any difference 
between those who consume opium and lliose who do not. in 
their p.iwer of recnvering from pneumonia ? -I have not 
noted any great difference. I can only re:iie nber one ca.se 
of a man who was a confirmed opium-eater. He had 
pneumonia the oiher day, and he got very much reduced after 
It. He then fold ma that he liad never stopped opium- 
eating during the wlio'e of the time he was in jail ; he had 
been systematically getting' it by bribing the warders. This 
m.an was a notorious scoundrel, and lie had been in jail .since 
June 1889. He was 35 years of age, and he was in the habit 
of consuming 90 grains a day. He suffered very badly 
when, he first came in. He was broken of the opium habit; 
he then got pneumonia, but he pulled round He told me 
that wnen he was m iiospital he was too ill to mahe any 
arrangements about brib ng, and he nad cimpulsorily to^top 
the opium. He has now broken off the habit It is 
only since he had pneumimia that he left oil: taking opium, 
and now he feels tliat he does n.it want it. Previously, ever 
since 1889, he had been getiing opium more or le..,s by 
bribing. 



18773. Do you think it is a common thing for prisoners 
to be able to get opium in that way by bribing the war- 
ders ? — 1 think very common indeed. Uf course there 
i.x a certain amount of difficulty about it. I do not think 
that a man can get hi.s opium very regularly, but tliat he 
gets a certain amount I am sure. We constantly find bits 
of opium on them. The difficulty is to find the man who 
brings it in. 

18774. Do I understand that the question of the effect 
of opium on the healtii of these prisoners had not specially 
attracted your attention until you began to hiok into it 
somewhat recently P — It had been my impie^sion for a 
great many years that opium-eaters have a singular im- 
munity from enlargement of the spleen. I had seen such 
miserable wrecks from opium-eating, and had often been 
struck with the curious ab^ence of enlargement of the 
spleen among them, but 1 had not any opportunity of 
taking out the figure-, on tlie subject. It was only since 
Iwa-i asked to give evidence that I began to take statistics, 
and then I found that the figures proved, as far as these 
small figures can prove anything, that my theory -was more 
or less correct. 

18775. {Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) I believe there are 
not many well-to-do people a-uong prisoners P — A large 
majority are in the lower class of life. 

18776. Is it not difficult for them to get opium, consider- 
ing the price of it ? — No. The prisoners who are confirmed 
opium-eaters are also on the convalescent li.sf, and that 
means that they get extia diet. This may be a half or 
a quarter of a seer of milk every diy. This ofin be given 
to the man who brings it on the sly in exchange for a 
pice or half a pice of opium. 

18777. [Mr. Mowbrai/.) Do the friends outside bribe 
the warders ? — Certainly, bnt it is difficult for the warders 
to bring in anything through the front gate. They are 
searched going in and out. Ten grains of opium would be 
in a tiny bit of paper almost imperceptible, and it can be 
thrown among the rubbish. It is sometimes thrown over 
the w.iU at night, and in the morning they know where to 
KO and pick it up. It is often however picked up by the 
wr.jnn man, that is One satisfaction. 

18778. Do you make any rule about the warders eating 
opium ? — No, certainly not. 

18779. You do not exclude a warder on the ground that 
he is an opium-eater P -Uo, we do not enquire into the 
question. 

18780. {Mr. Fanshawe.) I believe that the prevention of 
p.issin^' opium into jails is a reeognised difficulty in the jail 
administiation of this country which has constantly received 
attention ?— Certainly. 

18781. And in the case of the Delhi jail you have not been 
able practic'dly to stop it P— No, never. 

lS7.s'-i. {Mr. WiLson.) Do you mean to say that warders 
would be searched and that a small quantity would be found ? 
— They are supposed to be searched. Of course we cannot 
make the man strip off every particle of his clothing every 
time he goes in or out ; he may go in ar.d out 40 or 50 limes 
a day. He is supposed to be searched at uncertain times. 
There is a man at the gate specially appointed to search 
everybody going in aud out, and he has orders every now and 
then to make a man strip from head to foot. These people 
are very cunning in the way of getting things into the jail. 

18783. I thought it would be so portable that it would be 
comparatively easy p— Small coins like a 2-anna piece are 
sometimes takenunder the tongue but not opium. 
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18784. {Chairman.) You are io charge of the Civil 
Hospital at Delhi ? — Yes. 

18785 Where did yim graduate p— At the Ijahore Medical 
School. I passed my examination in the j'ear 1868. 

18786. Are you a native of Lahore ? — Yes. 

18787. I'or how many years have you been in the medical 
service p— About 26 years. 

18788. In what parts P— I have served fhroushout the 
leni.'th and breadth of this Province : in Pesh.iwar, liaival 
Pindi, Amritsar, Lahore, IHooltan. Kangra and Delhi. 

187.'-.9. {Sir iniliam Rohert.s.) In what way have 3'ou 
gathered your cxpsrii'iice p — i\ly experience with regaidtu 
the eJl'eets and abuse of opium lias solely been at th'.' differ- 
ent dispensaries and hospitals wheie I .served, and also on 
spv3ral occasions at the jails and asylums when I acted for 
my Civil .-iurgeons indiffi.'i-ent districts. In the I'nnjah opi.nu 
is not consumed on a large scale as in Malwa, Itajputaua, 
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Marwar, Bikanir, Jaipur, etc., where it is not only used in a 
large quantify in pills and solutions, but is smoked as well 
in the form of chandu and madak. Moreover, as a matter 
of cereinony, it is presented there to friends and others who 
come for interviews just as tobacco, ^(i« and atar are up- 
country. Rich and pnor are both not averse to opium. Ths 
former use it mixed with other tonics as saffron, pearls, 
amber, musk, etc., while the latter use it in crude form' 
made into pills morning and evening. People take opium 
habitually for sake of stimnlation. After long use it be- 
comes a habit to take it, and is then somewhat troublesome to 
stop. Their trouble in giving it up or reducing it in 
quantity is much more imaginary than re.il. Ofoour.se those 
who are addicted to its use since a long time and consume 
large quantities do suffer (when its supply is suddenly cut off) 
frnin lassitude, yawning, achini.'0f bones, indigestion, consti- 
pation, watei-ing of eyes, great uneasiness, loss of .sleep, and 
oventuiilly diarrhce.i, but if a small quantity is admiuhstered 
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to tliem at tbeir usual liours they do not suffer from any of the 
above effects and express their oonteatmeUt. It is generally 
believed that onoe a mun is addicted to its us« he can never 
abandon it. In my private practice I have alwiiya been 
able to stop its use, e.g., I have done so in several c ises at 
Aniritsar, Pind Dadan Khan, Kasur, and Delhi in the 
course of a few months without any discomfort or detriment 
to their healtk by griidually reducing the quantity. Mure- 
over, amongst the prisoners on admission to jails find the 
inmates of asylums, I have invariably been snooesaful in 
stopping their use, and they never expressed afterwards 
any craving for it, but on the contrary improved in their 
health. 

1S790. You mean that they never expressed their craving 
during their residence in Delhi P — No. 

18791. You do not tnow their history afterwards P — No, 
it vvfould be impossible. 

18792. Will you tell us what is yourvicw as to the hurt- 
fulness of opium compared with hemp drugs and alcohol? — 
Opium is by far less hurtful than hemp drugs, and specially 
alcohol, which deranges the liver, kidneys and other organs, 
and the use of which cannot be stopped. My patients who 
express their willingness to leave ofE alcohol i always advise 
them to use a very small quantity of opium instead, which 
they can leave ofE as soon as their craving for alcohol stops. 
Alcohol consumers among the natives of India usually go to 
excess, but it is not always the rule with opium-eaters, 
except when they take it by their own hands. 

18793. What do you mean by that ?— If they take it 
themselves they go on gradually increasing, but if it is given 
by their servants or friends at proper hours it is not in- 
creased at all. The rich can call their servants to bring 
them their opium, but the poor natives always keep it in 
their own pookets. 

18794. You mean that the rich can have it separately 
administered in fixed quantities daily ? — Yes, they make 
it like pills, and they can get it mixed with safiron and 
other things. 

18795. (Si*" William Roberts.) What is your opinion 
as to the effects of opium when taken in large quantities P 
— Opium taken in large quantities does no doubt produce a 
state of stupefaction, but on its effects being over people 
appear and work like abstainers, and I have never seen a 
single case where its consumer in moderation was ruined 
in body or soul, or reduced to a state of skeleton. On the 
contrary, it stimulates or gives energy, and encourages a man 
for undertaking any laborious task or going out on a 
journey, prevents fatigue, makes bold, preserves sight, and 
sustains the body after middle age, helps to prevent waste, 
and keeps the mental and bodily powers unimpaired. People 
under its influence can stand against cold much better than 
abstainers. Paupers who have very little to take for their 
diet can work while under its intiuence much better than 
abstainers. In the Punjab opium is largely taken by Jat 
Sikhs. I have seen several villages in the Delhi, Amritsar 
and Lahore Districts, specially in the latter, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Iioliani and Dubthu during my vaccination 
and sanitation inspection of the districts which were flooded 
with canal water submerging the whole irrigated land and 
making it a regular swamp where any medical man would at 
once arrive at, the conclusion that such villages must be very 
unhealthy and their inhabitants stricken with malaria 
poison, but to my surprise I found them perfectly healthy 
and stout. On inquiry I was informed that the ufe of 
opium >;eeps them off from fever, cold sind the other effects 
of moisture. I believe opium prevents fever and conse- 
quent spleen, and one cannot blame an opium-eater if he 
uses a moderate quantity. The majority of them use opium 
in strict moderation ; very few go to excess ; the moder- 
ate dose being from a quarter to two rat/is which equals to 
?rom one-half to four grains. One masha or 16 grains is a 
large dose, and in rare cases people take as much as several 
mashas. I had an old afimchi as my cook in 1869 when at 
Kasur in the ijahore District, and on account of my being 
a Health Officer of the place I had every day the first 
thing in the morning to go round every _ part of the town 
for sanitation inspection, and the old opium-eaiter always 
after taking his usual dose was up and did everything for 
me before I aWoke. In fact, this man of 60 years of a^e 
was much stronger and more energetic than myself, who was 
then only 23 years old. In old age opium-eaters in some 
cases appear sorry, dejected and emaciated, but this is due 
more to disease and old age than to the habit of opium. I 
can mention several other instances where, especially in the 
old age, opium has given immense assistance to the failing 
health and the sustaining power which it imparted to the 
ccmsummes. Natives would never like to tell exactly the 
quantity they take forfear that they sLall have to increase 
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the dose. Very few peopL' take opium for vinous pnrp ises j,,m. Sufffn. 
to increase the virile pjwer. Opium in its later eSectg j/,„^ Chdni: 
acts as a sedative and gradually becomes a diet. Generally 
paople begin to take it'at or after 40 years of age. 

No crime has ever been done under the influence 
of opium. In some cases it is used for suicidal purpose.* by 
females on exp mure of their bad conduct or through jea- 
lousy, and sometimes children are accidentally poisoned when 
addicted to its use. In India some females, especially in 
tho poor community, give opium to their children to uiai;e 
them quiet and go to sleep whilS they are themselves en- 
gaged in doing household work. This custom is no doubt 
Very bad, but in two oases that I treated at Delhi, the fact 
that the children were habituated to the use of opium saved 
them- from death. The parents of these children bought 
one pice worth of opium, and after giving a little kept the 
rest in the house which the boys accidentally took while 
their mothers were attending to some household work. 
These boys were treated at the hospital and recovered. In 
my opinion if they had not been accustomed, to take opium 
the ordinary treatment of keeping them awake, pumping 
out the contents of stomach, an . tho administration of tea,. 
coffee and catechu together with the hvp idermic injection 
of atrophine would not have brought them round. Better 
class people do not smoke opium, as it is not considered 
respectable to resort to the dens where people of all sorts 
congregate for the purpose. Prostitutes and other meni^ils, 
especially amongst Mahomedans, are much addicted to 
this vice. In , Upper India no such habit exists. The 
chandu smoking people have migrated from the North- 
Western Provinces to the Punjab. I have seen no Punjabi 
ever smoking opium. Only Hindustanis smoke in Anar- 
kali and cantonments. Very few take morphia. I have 
a respe'itable pitient who is addicted to its use, and is in an 
excellent state of health. He has taken ten or twelve 
grains daily for the last seventeen y^ars. In- my opinion 
opium-eaters enjoy immunity from sickness in a, remark- 
able degree when compared with others. Its use is there- 
fore beneKcial in every respect and does not promote im- 
morality in any case. 

18796. {Mr. Pease.) Do you give crude opium to patients 
in hospital ? — Yes, that which we get from the bazaar ; 
formerly we got it from Sialkot, and medical diepot ; now 
we get it from the bazaar. 

18797. Do you take opium yourself f — No. 

18798. l>o your family take it P — No, I am always sufl^er- 
ing from cold and catari'h, and I shall take a little, but T 
have not commenced it. 

18799. Do you advise persons iu health to take opium ? — 
No ; there is no necessity for it. 

18800. In health you think it is a bad habit ?— In health 
it is a bad habit. 

18801. {Mr. WiUon.) Will you explain a little more 
what you mean when you spe ik of persons taking it by 
their own hands ? Do I understand you to' say that if ser- 
vants are in the habit of tirini;ing the opium the consumers 
are not liable to increase the dose as they would be if they 
had it constantly by them, is that what you me_an ? — Yes ; 
if the servants bring it they are not liable to increase the 
dose. 

18802 If a rich man whose servants brought him his 
opium felt he would like a little more could he not ask his 
servant to bring him a Utile more P— Yes, he conld take 
whatever he liked, but I am talking of the general rule, and 
as a general rule these people keep the pills ready made. 
The servant brings perhaps one pill and a glass of water. 
Of course if he asks the seivant he can get 10 pills more if 
he likes. 

18803. But you think that the fact of its being brouaht 
to him checks the increase a little?— Yes, it checks the in- 
crease if it is brought by another man, a friend, or a brother, 
or a servant. 

18804. You say you have never' seen a case where the 
consumer was ruined in body? — Kspecially amongst tie 
moderates ; those who take it in moderation 1 have never 
seen reduced to the state of a skeleton. 

18805i What do you consider moderation and what ex- 
cess ? — One or two ro^iis morning or evening, or at times 
four grains am(mgst males. 

18806. Amongst women ?— Two grains, one in the 
morning and one in the evening. 

18807. You say that these people work well under its 
influence, but when the influence has passed, can they 
woik ?— Those who are amongst the moderates are accus- 
tomed to take a certain quantity, and if they go o.i for 
several years it is not possible to recognise that they ai-« 
opium-eaters. 
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18808. You have said that poor people who have little 
food work hetter under the influence of opium ? — When 
they ai'e under its influence they can stand hard woric, and 
if they are exposed to the cold they do not sufFer so much. 

18809. How do they get on wlien they are working and 
hRve not got their opium ? — It is difficult for them to set on 
with their work ; they have no clothes to wenr and no proper 
food. 



18810. I do not understand why the natives would not 
tell the quantity thev take on account of having to inere.ise 
the dose?— It is only their suspicioni; they are weak- 
hearted and have no reason ; it is simply their ignorance. 

18811. {Sir William Roberts.) Or snperstition ? — 
SuperHtition. 

18812. {Mr. Wilson.) Where is Anarkali ? — It is a sii- 
hnrb of Lahore. 



The witness withdrew. 
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Babu Hem Chbndee Sen called in and examined. 



18813. (Sir William Boberts.) I believe you are a 
medical practitioner in Delhi ? — Yes. 

18814. Do you hold a diploma ?— Yes, 

18815. Where did you get it ?— At the Calcutta Medical 
College. 

18816. Your experience has been amongst the popula- 
iion here as a general practitioner ? — Ye.<. 

18817.. Were you ever in the service of the Government ? 
— No. 

18818. You have always been an independent practi- 
tioner p — Yes. 

18819. Will you kindly tell us what your experience has 
been in regard to the effect of opium on the people ? The 
points which I «ish to touch are these :— First, the habit of 
giving opium to young infants from the age of one month 
to two and three years. In the Delhi district this is given 
to 60 D»r cent, of tlie children, while in Rajputana and 
(iwalior it goes up to 75 per cent. Pour people give it 
under the impression that the children will go to sleep and 
the mothers can carry on their doties as labourers ; while 
rich and middle class people give it under the belief that 
children become less susceptible to cold and to wa^d off the 
supposed injurious effects of milk. It is a common 
thing to be tohi in thS case of children that the child gets 
opium, and that we are to use discrimination in prescribing ; 
besides, we often get cases in which an overdos? has been 
given, and the child is brought in a semi-comatose condi- 
tion, but these cases generally get well. The efFect of 
opium on these children is not so bad as one would expect 
to see, that is, most of them are fairly nourished, excepting 
those cases in which they do not get suiEcient milk to 
drink ; then habitual constipation leads to enlaigement of 
the liver, and gradually emaciation sets in, and they lo"k 
miserable specimens of childhood. Their growth as a rule 
becomes stunted, and they show distinct signs of wast- 
ing. The bad effects are generally seen after the first 
year of their life, as at that period they commence giving 
8 lid food to the children and stop milk. In treating these 
cases, I mean those children that are given opium habitu- 
ally, there is a good deal of difficulty in checking where 
there is diarrhoea and dysentery. The quantities given to 
them generally are from half a gi-ain up to three grains 
a day ; some are given twice daily in divideil doses ; others 
are given once daily in the evening. They become so tho- 
roughly used to the drug that if it is stopped thev begin to 
cry day and night almost (or a day or two, and along with 
it gastric disturbances take phice. I have never observed 
anybody contract this habit from this period, owing to 
their getting opium in infancy. The children are allowed 
to take opinm up to the age of three or four years When 
this drug has to be distoontinued it is done gradually by 
reducing the quantity which takes about three or four 
months. In most c.f the cases the narents are not addicted 
to this habit. Adults as a rule take i' at the age of 40 
years, and in most cases they take it for coughs, bowel 
complaints, or rheumatism. Once contracted it is very 
difficult to leave this habit, as it produces serious gastric 
disturbances. It is sometimes taken as an aphrodisiac. 
The morals of opium-eaters are in no way depraved ; they are 
generally very quiet, inoffensive and peaceful ; they are 
never boisterous like drunken people. We never see opium- 
eaters committing serious offences. There are no cases 
rocorde<l in which onium has been the exciting cause of 
ini-anity, like alcohol, ganja, etc. Certainly we find opium- 
smokers committing peity thefts, etc. Opium-eaters are 
not looked down upon in society as an opinm-smoker is. 
Ihe woii chandu-kJior in a word of reproach. Lastly, I 
beg to say that the people are not at all prepared to bear 
any fresh taxation. Tobacco should on no account be 
tiixed. 

18820. Have you had experience yourself of children who 
have been given opium being accidentally poisoned ? — I 
have seen not less than seien or eight cases like thai. 



18821. How long has your experience extended P — 
Nearly 14 years, 

18822. Are you speaking of fatal cases or cases that were 
brought in, the children being comatose from an overdose P 
— They were bj ought in comatose, and they recovered gra- 
dually. 

18823. Have you eeen any fatal cases ? — Only one. 

18824. In the whcde of your experiencs you have only 
encountered one fatal case from this habit P — Yes. 

18825. I suppose as a medical man you would say that 
the giving of Opium to infants was a bad liabit? — 1 call 
it a bad habit, but I find from experience that it is given 
regularly in tliis district 

18S2ti. Have you noticed signs of malarial trouble in 
infants P^Yes, n e find here many rases like that. Children 
get enlarged spleen and liver very frequently. 

18827. Have you ever seen that iu newly-born infants ? — 
Yes, in some cases, because the mothers have bad a good deal 
of malarial fever during the pregnancy. 

18828. Is it distinctly your impression that a malarial 
constitution m:iy be congenital? — If a mother gets fever 
and the child takes the milk, it generally developes malarial 
symptoms. 

18829. You say that children who are habitually given 
opium sometimes become emaciated and miserable specimens 
of childhood ; do you think these cases are due to unskilful 
administration on the part of the mothers giving too much, 
or what?— Soaietimes they go to excess. I have mendoned 
tiiiit those children get emaciated who do not have proper 
quantities of milk food. 

18830. 't has not occuiTed to you that some of these 
cases may be roaUy cases of children suffering from malarial 
eplecn? — No, those cases are quite different. 

18831. Yon are able to dislinguish them? — Yes, 

18832. Do some of these children, who are habitually 
dosed too heavily with opium, die ?— Sometimes when they 
get liver disease. 

18833. But do they not die from a sort of chronic star- 
vation?— My impression is that generally they die when 
I hey do not get proper Ibod. They get habitual constipa- 
tion which leads lo enlarged liver, and they die from that: 
y.m may call it a state of semi-8tar\-ation, because they do 
not get proper food. 

l!^834. Yon have not. seen this condition induced in the 
children of persons who are able to give proper food? — No. 

18885. Only in the children of the poor and half- 
starved ? — Yes. 

18836. {Mr. Wilson.) Should yon say that, generally 
speakinif, the practice of taking opium habitually in small 
doses was good or bad for persons in health p — It is a bad 
habit certainly. 

18837. Do I understnd you to mean that if thes^ 
children have opium given to them it is more necessary 
for them to have plenty of milk and good food?— I 
tli'nk so. 

IS"- 38. You Say that opium-smokers commit petty 
thefts ? Do you know whe: her opium eaters do the same ?— 
'I'heie may be rare exceptions, but generally we find that 
tliese opium-smokers commit petty thefts, because they are 
poor people and always in want. 

18839. Are tliose parsons who are in the habit of taking 
opium daily, although they are in perfect health, looked 
down upon?— I do no', think that opium-eaters are very 
much looked down upon ; wt do not generally find that 
people pay any disrespect to them. 

l«84il. Have you anything to tell us about the use of 
opium as a prophylactic against fever in malarious dis- 
irictsP— I never use it, nor do I believe that it can act as a 
prop'ii lactic against fever or enlarged spleen. 
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18841. You have told us that von have frequently seen 
children with enlarged spleen— do you vnein cliildren who 
take opium, or who do not, or hoth P — During iny practice 
J have observed that those children who are suffering from 
malarious fever begin to get enlarged liver and spleen. 

18842. Have vou noticed any connection between en- 
larged spleen and the use or non-use or opium?— If children 
having enlarged spleen are giveu opium, the opium increases 
tue mischief. 

18843. (Mr. Mowhray.) You have told us that you 
think that habitually taking opium by healthy persons is 
a bad habit ; may I ask if you think that it is so bad a 
habit that Government ought to interfere with it P^If 
Government can do it without taxation I do not think there 
can be any harm. But it is difficult for those wlio are 
fjenevally addicted to the habit to give it up at once. If 
it could be gradually done I see no reason why it should 
not be done. 

18844. There are, I suppose, several bad habits to which 
the people of this country and of other countries are 
addicted ; I suppose you would not recommend Govern- 
ment to interfere witli ail bad habits P — We must take 
into consideration how far people are prepared at once to 
give up the habit. 

18845. That is exactly what I want to suggest. I am 
asking wliether, considering the feeling of ihe people, 
you think the opium habit is so bad as to justify the 
interference of the Government P— I have said that it 
is not a habit which causes a person to be looked down upon 
ill society. I think it a bad habit, but it. is not everybody 
who thinks it a bad liabit. 

18846. You are rather giving your own personal 
feeling about the habit P — Yes. Generally speaking 
opium-eaters are not so much looked down upon in society. 
But after all, it must be said that a poison must act as a 
poison taken at any time. 

18847. {Mr. Earidas Veharidas.) You say that opium- 
eaters are not looked down upon so much : would you think 
that alcohol-drinkers are looked down upon P--Yes, 
people who take alcohol are much more looked down upon 
in society than opium-eaters. 

18848. (Mr. Fanshaiee.) What is the general opinion 
in IJelhi, so far as you are able to judge, as to Govern- 
ment prohibiting the use of opium, apart from your 
individual opinion : would it be in favour of such prohibi- 
tion or ajjainst it P — As far as I have enquired by talking 
to people, they are not prepared at once to have the sale 
of opium piohibited entirely. 

18849. (Chairman.) I gather from your statement 
that you regard the habit of taking opium in the case of 
healthy persons as a bad habit, and the habit of taking 
alcohol as a worse habit P— Yes. 

18850. (Sir William Hoherts.) This, I understand, 
is a malarious neighbourhood ? — Yery malarious. 

18851. Of course there are a great many conditions that 
cause suffering arising' in malarious districts such as 
diarrhoea, dysentery and rheumatic pains : is opium as a 
household remedy useful in these conditions ? — It is used 



to a large extent as a household remedy, but there are 
different views on the subject. I do not care to use opium 
so much in cases of diarrhoea, because I think that after- 
wards it has an injurious effect upon the system. 

18852. Your impression is that the popular or domestic 
use of opium, and also its use by people over 40 years 
of age, is on the whole mischievous more than advanta- 

feous ? — Generally.we find that the people who take it 
not seem to thrive so badly under it as one would 
expect. Taking opium as a poison, one would naturally 
expect that they would thrive vei-y badly, but we find 
that they do pretty fairly. Taken as a household remedy, 
1 have seen rheumatism and diarrhoea perfectly controlled 
by opium in many cases. They generally commence opium 
for catarrh or rheumatism, and then it gradually grows 
into a habit. 

18853. I presume you recognise that opium plays a 
double part. That it is a medicinal agent, an anodyne and 
hypnotic, and astringent ; and also that it is, like 
tobacco or alcohol, an exhilarant and stimulant ? — Yes. 

18854. Do you think that taking it as an exhilarant and 
comforter like tobacco, it is unwholesome P — I would not 
recommend it as an exhilarant or stimulant. 

18855. I presume you would not recommend tobacco or 
alcohol on the fame grounds P — That is so. 

18856. You prefer that healthy people should have none 
of these things P — Yes. 

18857. (Mr. Wilson.) Suppose some measure of pro- 
hibition or stringent restriction were adopted, subject to 
provisions by which opium would still be available for 
medical purposes, and also lor those who have become so 
thoroughly habituated to its use that they might suffer 
from being deprived of it, would you be in favour of such 
provision or stringent restriction ? — 1 would be in favour of 
such a provision if we were not taxed for it. 

18858. Apart from the question of taxation, you would 
be in favour of it P — Yes. 

18859. And if it was not accompanied by an additional 
tax, do you think that the majority of the people would b» 
satisfied with such a prohibition P — Yes, 1 think if they 
were not taxed they would not have so much objection. 

18860. The taxation is the great barrier ? — Yes ; and 
those who are addicted to the habit would not like to leave 
it ofi at once. 

18861. {Mr. Mowhray.) Are you aware that if the 
excise taxation which is at present levied on opium-consu- 
mers be done away with; that revenue would have to be 
made np by taxation which would fall upon others, non- 
opiuni-consumers as well as opium-consumers ? — ^Yes. 

18862. Do you think that would affect the views of 
non-opium-consumers as well as opium consumers p — I 
think it would to a certain extent. 

18863. Are. you aware that nobody has ever yet sug- 
gested that the deficit in the excise revenue should be 
made up by anybody but India itself ? — I am not aware of 
that. 
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IBSGi. (Mr. Fans'/awe.) You are an Honorary Assis- 
tant Commissioner in Delhi ?— Yes. 

18865. Are you a Government servant P — No ; I am a 
Sub-Resistrar. I get some remuneration, but 1 do not get 
any pay. 

18866. As Sub-Registrar you obtain a commission on 
the fees ? — A remuneration. 

18867. Are you a regular resident of Delhi ?— Yea. 

18868. Will you kindly state what you know about the 
use of opium by the people of Delhi p— Opium is mostly 
"iven to babies and children for the purpose of giving them 
sound sleep, and also an a preventive of alldiseases arising 
from nazla, or cold. It is also used for relieving headaches 
and diSerent kinds of pains. It is used both by old inen 
and women, by higher and lower classes. Opium is chiefly 
and variously used for medicinal purposes. 

18869. When you speak of medicinal purposes, are you 
referring to people taking opium on the advice of doctors, 
or to their taking it at their own wish P— Both. 

18870. What is the feeling of the people in regard to its 
use, that is, would they be in favour of interference by 



Government to restrict its use, or would they not P— The 
feeling of the people in regard to the use of opium is that 
they would never be in favour of interference by Govem- 
nient to restrict its use, because most of the people use it in 
one way or the other. 

18871. What is the popular view in the city of Delhi 
and in the neighbourhood in regard to the consumption of 
opium, and in regard to the existing arrangements for its 
supply ? — The popular view in the city of Delhi and in the 
neighbourhood in regard to the consumption of opium is 
that its use is not regarded as a bad thing such as that 
of charas, ganja, or alcoholic drinks. On the contrary, 
opium is looked upon as a useful medicine. It is only the 
excessive habitual use of opium which is in disrepute, and 
it is only this class of persons that is called Ajimis I am 
not prepared to answerthe last portion of this question in 
regard to the existing arrangement for its supply. 

18872. Would the people be prepared to bear any part of 
the cost of prohibitive measures, for example, in the form 
of the taxation of any other product, or would they not ? — 
The people would not be prepared to bear any part of the 
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Khan cst.of proliibitive measures. So far as I know, the very 

Bahadur name of prohibitive measures would be a terror to thera. 

Mafmmmad Apy arrangement calculated to make it procurable at a 

Ilcramulla cheap latu would be welcome. Any enhancement in its 

^nan- price would certainly be a great hardship ou the people. 

23 Jan. 18 a4. 18873. (Mr. Pease.) What do you mean when you say 

"most of the people use it in one way or the other ''?^-Some 

nse it internally, taking it in do^es.; some use it as 

medicines and ointments applied, on the different parts; and 

some drink it. 

18874. In one way or another you mean ?— Some drink it 
jn doses ; others use it as a medicine applied to parts where 
the pain is. 

18875. Do you tliink you are strictly correct in saying 
th-Ht mdst of the people of Delhi use opium p— Yes, I think 
I am correct in saying most of the people use it in one way 
or the other. 

1887R. What proportion of the people of Deibi do you 
suppose use it as a luxury, not for mtdipiniil purposes?— 
A very small portion 1 should say, comparatively. I can- 
not give any exuct number. 

18877. Then you nould say that nearly one-half of the 
people of Delhi are taking medicine? — More than that', 
three-quarters I should say. 

18878. {Mr. Wilson.) I understand you to say that 
opium is chiefly used for its medicinal benefits P —Yes. 

18879. Supposing any prohibitive or restrictive measure 
made adequate piovision for its continued use for medicinal 
purposes, would you object to such prohibition P— I would 
object to it, because it will entail fresh taxation, and that 
would not be liked in any way. 

18880. If it was so arranged as not to entail additional 
taxation, and so that the people could obtain it for its medi- 



cinal benefits, what would you say then P —If it was at the 
same price as they can get it now, I think there would be 
no objection to that. 

18881. {Mr. Mowbray.) What do yon mean by " medi- 
cal purposes": do you mean when a man has once had bowel 
oomplaint or something, and then tiy the advice of his 
friends he begins to take opium — we will say at the age of 
33 or 40 — and goes on taking it : is tjhat a medical use?— 
J think it is certainly. 

18882. Practically you would have to provide for the 
supply, I think you said, of something like three-fourths 
of the people of Delhi for medical use?^Yes. 

1S888. How do you think that that could be provided? — 
As I understand any prohibitory measure will entail other 
taxation. 

18884. Putting the question of taxation on one side, I 
want to know what you understand by adequate provision 
for medical use when you say you think the prohibition 
would not be objected to if adequate provision were made 
for medical use? — I can hardly think of that provision. 

18885. With reg-a'd to the question of taxation, yon 
are aware, I suppose, that with regard to the excise revenue 
raised from tne consumption in ludia there has never 
been any suggestion made that that should be paid by any- 
body but India itself .-^Yes. 

18886. And, therefore, if the excise revenue from 
opium were takep away that levenue would have to be 
made up by the people of India in some form of other tax- 
ation wliicli wonld fall on non-consumers of opium as 
well as upon consumers of 0|)iiim ? — Yes. 

18887. What do you think would be the probable 
result of that upon the feelinjits of the people at large ? — 
The people at large would dislike it : they would not approve 

ef it. 



The witness withdrew. 
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Eai Bahapue Shep Sahai Maj, called in and examined (through an interpreter). 



18888 {Mr. Fanshawe.) You are an Honorary Magis- 
trate and U unicipal Commissioner of Delhi ? — Y''es. 

18889. Are you a regular resident of Delhi P^Yes. 

18890. Will you kindly tell us what you know aljout ths 
use of opium by tlie people of pelhi P^Tbe people are 
much given to the use of opium, which is used medicinally as 
a preventive in the case of catarrh, etc., which has become 
very prevalent in this city. It is therefore considered 
useful for health. 

18891. When you speak of the medicinal use of opinm> 
do you mean the use by the ^dvice of a doctor or by the 
people at their own wish P^l'he use \)y people at their own 
wish. 

18892. What is the feeling of the people of Delhi in 
regard to its use, that is, wpuld they \)e in favour of Go»- 
eriiment interfering to restrict the use of opium or not P — 
The people wonld not like Government interference. 

18893. How is the habit of opium-eating looked upon 
by the people of this city ? — Opium-eating is not looked 
upon as a vice, and the drug is used for the benefit of 
health. 

18894. What opinion have yon to express with regavd 
to the existing £»rraagemcnts for the supply of opium ?^- 
The existing system of supply is not cqnsidered satisfactory 
because jpure, un^dulteriited opinpi is §?idom procurable. 

18895. I understand you to mean that the opium supplied 
in the Punjab is not so good as the exeise, or G(w 

The wi,t;Pess witjidifew. 



emment, opium supplied from Ghazipur? — The Government 
opium from Ghazipur, I consider, is better than the snpply 
in the Punjab. 

18895. Would the people of Delhi be prepared to beat 
any fAvt pf the cost of prohibitive measures, for example, 
in the form of tw»tion of any product, or would they 
not? — The people would not like the (jovernment to pro- 
hibit the production of opium and the imposition of a fresh 
tax on any other product, because it is the consumer of 
opium alone who has to pay the tax now, whereas in the 
other case, the general public would have to bear the bnrden 
of the fresh taxation. 

18897. [Mr. Mou'hray.) What is the position of a 
Municipal CommissioHer in Delhi, and how is lie 
appointed P — I was j»omiB»ted by (jovernment: I li(vv« been 
a member of the Munioipal Meard fov 17 years. \ aw an 
eleeted member rmw, 

18898. How long have you been an elected member?— 
Since the intrcduction of the Local Self-Government 
scheme. Eight years ago. 

18899. {Mr. Wilson.) Do you consider that the habi- 
tual and regular use of opiuin is a good thing for young 
WeB i» good, health ?— Thif habitual use is not good for 
young people. 

18900. I mean young men from 2C to 30?— It is not good 
for young men from 20 to 30. 

189IH. (Sir William Roberts.) 1 suppose yon wonld say 
the same thing with regard to the use ol alcohol?— Yes. 



Khan 
Hdhadur 
J^iznm-ud* 
din Khan, 



^f HAN Bahadub ll^iZASj-up-piN Kh^n oalled in and examined (throngh an interpreter). 



18902. (Mr. Fanthavie.) You are an Honorary Magie- 
tjate of Delhi, and were formerly in the Customs Depait- 
ment ? — Yes. 

18903. Will ypu tell us what yon know abo.ut the use of 
opiurn by the people of Delhi f — I have heen living in Delhi 
for the last 22 years, of sjncp piy retirement. 1 liave no 
agricultural land but a garden granted by Government. 
I know that thousands of people, mjile and fepnale, vse 
apiunj. The city being sitwted Qp the tanks ftt the Jumna 
Eiver, there is ^ good deal of ^oistur^ a,bout, and ^iiioe, 
V%? construction of the Pftpalj -^Wfk ''W? through tipd 



alajost suvj-oupds. the city, wid since, the opening of the 
water-works, complaints of catarrh, coughi, etc. Qivkzla), 
liave become njore general,, and opium is nsed as a preven- 
tive and hap proyed useful to the old. It is given to 
children also to keep them quiet, and mothers attend to 
their household dutjea while, the pliijd sleeps under the in- 
fluence pf o^ium. In short, although opium is not a very 
good things it is not so bad as to he kept out of the coimti'y . 
It is a necessity in certain casesi and is- very beneficieul t(V 
natives pE this country if taken after the ^e'of 4&. The 
excessive use. oH it isi h<fWjewrt Y,«iy injuwous., 
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18904. What is the feeling of the people in regard to its 
use, that is, would tliey be in favour of interference by Gov- 
ernment with a view to restrict its use, or would they not ? — 
Those who use it consider it a very good thing. It is indis- 
jiensable lor the health; and those who are addicted to its 
use cannot perform their duties, whiiteyer they may be, with- 
out it. If tliey cannot get it tliey become dull bodies, and 
their hand-s and feet become useless. There are two kinds 
of people who do not use it; — first, those who hate it entirely 
for its own salte, aud secondly, those who are of phlegmatic 
temperament and hot tempered. Teetotallers also do not 
like its use. Persons with phlegmatic temperament do not 
commence its use when they are young, but after the age of 
40 they say that they would like to begin it.- In short, if 
GoveiTiment takes any measure to stop its use, in my 
opinion the people will not like it, because it is a useful 
article. The excessive use is certainly hai-mful. 

18905. What is the popular view in the city of Delhi and 
in the neighbourhood in regard 1o the consumption of opium 
and in regard to the existing arrangements lor its supply ? 
— As already stated, in and around Delhi many adult per- 
sons and even children use opium, and whether dear or 
cheap they have to procure it somehow. They prefer, how- 
ever, the Meerut made " sarkari" opium, and manage to 
procure it; as best they can. The Punjab article is consider- 
ed to be very inferior, and the difficulty of procuring pure 
opium lociilly is felt as a hardship 

18906. Would the people be prepared to hear any part of 
the cost of prohibitive measures, for example, in the form of 
taxation of any other product, or would they not P — The 
people would not like any prohibitive measures being adopted 

The witness 
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as to its use, nor would they like to face any taxation Kkan 
which it may he found necessary to impose in lieu of the Sahadui* 
existing tax on opium. No one would lijte to see the use of Nizam-ad- 
a drug which is believed to be beneficial to health prohibited din Khan. 
and f reah taxation imposed in lieu of the present tax. ^ 

18907. [Mr. Wilson.) Is the constant use of opium a 
good thing for a man between 20 and 30 P — It is a bad 
thing. 

18908. Do any of your family or friends between the ages 
of 20 or 30 use opium habitually P — None of my fauiilv) 
and so far as I have known, noue of my friends. 

1K909. Do any of them at an advanced age use opium 
habitually ?— Out of ray 50 friends there are 10 who use 
opium after the age of 40. 

18910 Do ) on take any yourself ? — I do. 

18911. How much P— Two rattis (or 4 grains) per day. 

18912. How many years have you taken it ?— I commenc- 
ed eating opium 22 years ago when 1 niis-'rated into Delhi 
from Sirsav. The climate of Sirsa, Zillah Bhutiana, was a 
very dry one. 1 found the climate of Delhi very moist and 
damp , and I caught many colds, and so I took to taldng 
opium. 

18913. What do yon mean by those who hate opium for 
its own sake ?— Those wlio retire from the world,— the 
religious people. 

18914. Do you mean the faMrs?-l do not mean the 
common fakirs. 

withdrew. 



Rai Sahib Chandhbi NaThwa Sikgh called in and examined (through an interpretier). 



18915. {CAairman.) 
Jatan P — Yes. 



You are a Jat Sikh of Fanchi 



18916. What have you to say with regard to the use of 
opium ?— The people are accustomed to the Use of opium in 
the pluce whei-e I live and where I own land. They use it 
medicinally. Old people resort to it for the benefit of their 
health, as it aids their digestion. It is ako given to ehildreti 
as », preventive against colds. The people are so addicted to 
the use of opium that if Government were to place any 
restrietions as to its use or enhance its price they would 
consider themselves ill-treated. Opium is not produced in the 
district where Hive. If prohibitive measures are adopted aiid 
the present taxation abolished the people would grumble. 
aj>d nobody wotld be prepared to bear any portion of the 
tax on some other product, as now only thei consumers of 
opium have to bear the taxation, and if a fresh tax were 
imposed on some other product the general public would 
have to suffer. 

18917. (Mr. Fansfhawti) When yoti say that they use 
«pium mediiunally, do you mean that they use it on the 

The witness withdrew. 
Adjottroed to to-fflorroyr. 



advice of doctors or of their own free will ?--Oil the advice 
oE Yunani Hakims and Vaids. 

18918. Only on their advice, and in no other way P — 
Generally on their advice ; those peoi)le who are experienced 
use it at their own wish. 

18919. {Mr. Mowhfap.) How long have youi beett Pte- 
sident of the Local Boai'd, Sonepat P— Por nine yeai-s; 

18020. Are you an elected member of the liocal Hoard 
or a nominated member P— An elected member 

18921. Is tke President ef the Lecal Boavd elected by the 
other members ? — Yes. 

How are the members of the 



18922. {Mr. Wilson.) 
Local Board appointed P— Some of the meiliDeirare^ appoint- 
ed on the recommendation of the Deputy Commi^siunef 
by Government. 

18923. How many nominated members are ttere ?— Six. 

18924. How many elected members ?— TweJve. 
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18925. kMr. WiH&on.) Are, yoti a Government penrioner f 
-Yee. 



18926. And retired from the service ol Government as 
Awiatant Secretary to the Punjab GoTemmienti'— Yeir. 
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INDIAN OPIUM COMMISSION. 



Mai 18927. Prom youi general experience, is it your, opinion 

Bahadur tluit the use of opium by the poorer classes is productive of 

Gursahai misery and wretchedness P— Certainly. I have not inado 

Mul. the subject of the evils arising f rum the use of opium as 

my special study, but from general obseivation« and 

24 Jan. 1894. gxpei-Jence I am confirmed in uiy opinion that its use by the 
poorer classes of the peiiple is pruduotive of no small misery 
and ■wretchedness. Generally the income and earnings of 
the poorer classes of people are very limited, and tliey can 
witli much difficulty provide tlie commonest necessaries of 
life, but when they take to opium the result is that tliey 
have not infrequently to starve themselves, their family, 
ani! children in order to save money for the purchase of 
opium wherewithal to satisfy their craving for it. They 
generally beijin to take opium believing it to be a stimulant 
and promoter of sexual passion, but alas ! they do not in the 
least think of the evil consequences awaiting thetn and those 
dependent on them. The case of the well-to-do men who 
are addicted to the use of opium is far difl'erent from theirs. 
They can well afford to ^et go. id and nourishing diet in 
sufficient quantity to counteract its evil effects, and the drain 
on tlieir resources by the purchase of opium is not m\ioh 
felt by them. Ill not curried to excess the results in their 
case are seldom found productive of uny serious evil conse- 
quences. At tlie couimencement the poor people begin to 
take a very small dose of opium, but as habit gets old there 
is a general tendency to increase it. When people who are 
addicted to the use of opium cannot obtain it at the usual 
time their condition then is truly pitiable. It is no exag- 
geration to say that they feel the greatest inconvenience 
and almost writlie in agony and lose all energy and self- 
control. I have often seen people endeavouring, nay making 
firm resolutions by taking the most solemn oaths and bind, 
ing themselves by everything they hold most sacred and 
dear to leave ofif this bad habit, but when the demon of 
craving for opium comes they forget everything and indulge 
again. It is an admitted fact that it is not an easy task to 
rehnquish the habit of taking opiim, because the craving for 
it gets stronger and stronger the longer the habit is indulged 
in. Women in cases of disagreements with their husbands 
or other relations, and widows generally to hide their 
infamy, if practising immorality, commit suicide by taking 
opium, because they have every facility in purchasing it, 
and do not experience such difficulties and drawbacks as 
in obtaining arsenic. I think it is incumbent on such a 
good and benevolent Government as the British, which 
does so much in divers other ways for the happiness and 
prosperity of its subjects, to devise and adopt such 
measures and reforms in the sale of opium and to place 
such salutary restrictions in its purchase by the people 
as to mitigate the evils complained of to their minimum. 
Cannot this end be secured by the sale of opium as a 
medicine by some recognized medical practitioners p The 
duty on intoxicating liquors should also be enhanced to 
such an extent as to almost make its use prohibitive by the 
poor people, because it is feared the opium-consumers may 
resoi't to it as an alternative for opium, which is not so in- 
jurious in its effects as alcohol, 1 have not come across any 
case of cTiandu or opium-smoking, but from the particulars 
1 have from time to time heard, and the accounts I have 
lead in the papers, of the pernicious and direful results 
of indulging in this bad habit, it apjiears to be very neces- 
sary that the practice should be discouraged in every way, 
and that no one should I. e allowed to smoke opium unless 
he holds a license for the snme from the Government. 
The shame of publicity and disgrace attaching to one 
being known as a Chanduhaz will, I care say, deter many 
a man from indulging in this disgraceful habit. 

1?928. We have had a good deal of evidence before this 
Commission that pereons after the age of 40 or about 40 
only begin to take it, and that it is beneficial to them at 
that age : I should like to know your opinion on that 
subject p — They take it to sustain their tailing nerves 
and as a preventive for cold and dampness, and so on. 

18929. Do you think that is a good practice p— If taken 
in small quautities by the order of a medical man it is 
a good practice, beca\ise it prevents coldness and damp 
after the age of 40, when men are old, and require some- 
thing to assist their failing nerves. Young men should not 
take it. 

18930. But youi opinion is that for men under the fige 
of 40 who are in good health it is not beneficial, but 
actually injurious P— Yes, it is very injurious. 

18931. You have said that you think the Government 
should devise means to restrict the purchase by the 
people ?— Yes. 

18932. Would you go so far as to advise prohibition 
except for medicinal purposes and some provision to meet 
tlic disc (if these poisons over 40 ?— Yes, I have abeiidy said 



that the use of opium by old men, after the age of 40- 
if advised by a doctor, shniild be allowed, but for young 
people it sriould be prohibited, 

18933. Do you .think that such restriction would cause 
serious discontent and dissatisfaction amongst the people at 
large ? — I do not think so, because they can get the opium 
on the recommendation of a doctor in case of any illness. 
1 do not prohibit its use as a medicine, but as an intoxicant. 

18934. (Mr. Mowbray.) To what classes of doctors would 
you entrust this power nf prescribing opium as a medicine ? 

Native Doctors, Assistant Surgeons who have passed Gov- 
ernment examinations, and some recognised native Hakims 
and Vaids. 

18935. How would yon define a recognised Ilakim or Vaid ? 
—All tiiose who are liuown in any particular city. There are 
three or four Hakims in this city who are renowned Hakims, 
and if they recommend the use of opium to any man, it 
should be allowed. 

1^936. To whom would yon give the right of saying that 
an Hakim was a recognised Hakim P — I should say to the 
Civil Surgeon, or Assistant Surgeon, of the place where the 
native Hakim resides. 

18937. Have you any experience of the districts outside 
Delhi ? — I was in Lahore for 40 years. 

18938. I am not speaking of Lahore : the country district* 
outside the city ? — No, 1 have never been outside the city. 

18939. Have you any idea how many of the people in 
the country districts ever consult a mediod practitioner in 
tlie Course of their lives 'i- — i am sorry I cannot answer this 
question. 

18940. We heard in Calcutta alone that about 50 per cent, 
(if the people die without ever seeing a doctor at aU ; and 
1 should like to hear how this large mass of people outside 
the towns are to obtain opium if they want it under the 
restrictions that you propose p — I have no reliable informa- 
tion on the subject, but I think Government will not find it 
impossible to meet the contingency. 

18941. You have already told us you have not made a 
special study of this subject P — Yes. 

18942. {Mr. Fansliawe.) In saying that the use of 
opiun by the poorer classes generally leads to misery, I 
understand you to refer to the poorer cl.isses in towns r — 
To the poorer classes in towns as weU as in country districts. 

18943. In the Punjab the main use of opium is by the 
Sikh community p — By the Sikh community and the Jats. 

18944. Is not that community an industrious, energetic 
and well-to-do community ? — Yes. 

18945. So that the comparatively general use of opium 
amoni; that community is quite compatible with the exist- 
ence of those qualities ? — When, they take to opium in 
excess it makes them lose their intellect after a time. 

18946. We have had Government figures before us showing 
there is a large use of opium among the Jats and Sikhs, 
and you say that this community is a well-to-do, industri- 
ous and thrifty one : 1 ask you whether in that case the 
general use of opium among this -community is not quite 
compatible with the existence of those qualities P — The 
men who are well-to-do can aflbrd to get good food to 
nullify the effects of opium ; but generally the poor people 
cannot get good food, and the excessive use of opium causes 
a bad effect on their health, whether Sikhs or Mahomedans. 

18947. You win recognize that in a question like this we 
must look to broad results, and I am putting to you the 
broad results of an opium-eating habit amongst the Sikhs ? — 
Aly own experience is that the use of opium by the poorer 
classes, unlets they can get food to neutralise its eff'ect, is 
bad. 

18948. You have stated that your experience is limited to 
towns : and I understand that you have no personal know- 
ledge of the districts ? — 1 have often seen people who have 
come from the districts. 

18949. [Chairmar'.) You have given us your view as 
to the effects of the use of opium at various ages. Your 
evidence is of a general character. There is one point upon 
which you have not touched, and that is to what extent the 
habit prevails : do you mean to tell us that it is a widelv 
prevalent habit ? — I have already said I have not made the 
subject a special study, but I think I may safely put down. 
about 3 per cent, of the poorer classes as being addicted to- 
tiie habit. 

18950. You are speaking chiefly of the population in 
towns P — In towns, and people coming from the districts. 

18951. {Mr. Pease.) Yon say that in the poorer classes 
men not infrequently stai"ve themselves, their family and 
children ; where have you observed these lesults arising P — 

' I have seen the results in the city and in people coming 
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ffOTi the country. Tbeir income is hnrdlyEs. 5 or Rs. 6 ; and 
when they have a family of children, it is impossible to make 
both ends meet— to provide clothing, bread, and other 
ntcessanes. Opium if taken in excess takes an anna or two 
out of their pocket, and the result is they have to starve 
theiiQSclves, their wives and their children. 



18952. Where have you seen this P — Tn the cities. Sg( 

1S9j3. What cities ?— Lahore and Delhi. Bahaduf 

18954 Have yi.u seen many instances ?— The proportion <?«"'"''»« 
may be about :i per cent. ^"^- 

18955. Of the opium-consumers? — Yes, of the poorci- 24 Jnn. J894. 



The witness withdrew. 



Babu Hem Chandei Santal called in nd examined. 



18956. [Mr. Pease.) You are a Medical Practitioner and 
Teacher of Anatomy at the Madrassu Tibbiya, Delhi P — Yes. 

18957. How long have you been practising in Delhi, and 
what opportunities have you had of observing the effects of 
opium P— Since last 5 years' practice in Delhi 1 had fair 
opportunities of coming in contact with people of different 
castes and grades of society, and enquiring into their habits. 
I have often seen little babies, only a few months old, given 
minute doses of opium with the popular belief of preventing 
cold (naa/a). I have seen cases where a little overdose has 
produced untoward symptoms. This habit is for the most 
part stopped after some time. Some begin in tbeir youth 
with the idea of increasing the virile power. These young 
men generally take this in the shape of majum. I have 
often heard them using a pri-piirai ion called yii^aAjij/ar, .a 
combination <f opium, hemp and bhang, the latter in- 
gredients predominating. As the intoxication produced by 
its use is said to be very pleasant, they become habituated to 
it. Klderly people aii:ecled with chronic cough and cold 
g.-nerally, at the age of 40 years oi above, begin the habit 
at the advice of native physicians or friends. To them it 
is beneficial. The confirmed eaters and smokers cannot 
easily give up the habit. If deprived of their usual dose it 
produces great restlessness and depression. It can he 
relinquished gradually without any detriment to health. 
The excessive use in the shape of eating and smoking is 
confined to the lowest classes of society. The smoking deus 
should be abolished by law. 

18958. Is there a general tendency to increase the dose ? 
—Yes. 

18959. What are the results of the habit physically, men- 
tally and morally ? — The habitnal use of opium-eating, and 
specially smoking, is very injurious to health. In the young 
there is no doubt that it shortens the life, and it upsets the 
di;;estion, weakens the nervous system. In the low classes 
men accustomed to excessive eating and smoking, and spe- 
cially those Ireqnenting the ChandulchaTMs, hardly any 
person could be found witb any sense of morality. They 
become emaciated and generally die of digestive disturb- 
ances. The GoveTDment should take strong measures to 
prevent the extension of this baneful habit. 

18960. Do yon think opium is of service as a preventive 
in cases of malaria?— No ; in elderly persons, very sus- 
ceptible to cold due to dampness, it is useful. To the young 
it is deleterious. The young do not require the aid of 
opium to get through their daily labour. Kor the beginners 
on such grounds it helps for the first few days to work 
rather by dulling the power of perceiving fatigue, but 
eventually it engeliders the habit of idleness. Only in the 

elderly persons it acts as a stimulant to their failing nervous 

' energy. 

18961. Is the habit of taking opium looked upon as dis- 
graceful ? — '1 he habitual use of opium for the purpose of 
intoxication is surely looked upon as drSgraceful. The term 
afimchee is not a compliment. Even those who take it 
would not like to be addressed as such. 

18962. What are y«'ur views as to any restriction being 
pi iced upon the sale of opium P— The present system of the 
sale of opium brings opium in easy reach of every person. 
Opium and its allies— iftt»;'a and bhang— heva% very chenp 
tempt most Hence it tends to increase the number ot 
opium-eaters, etc. There should be a restriction made on 
the sale of opium except for medicinal purposes, if the 
sale of opium bo limited to medicinal purposes, it is neces- 
sary that such a siep siiould be taken. 

18963. Necessary that what should be taken P- Some 
leo-al steps should be taken. Some law should be made for 
thT' sale of < pium. The habitnal eater should be furnished 
with a license on which the quantity he can take during 
ii montli should be mentioned, and regular registers kept 
for this purpose. The shops licensed to sell can sell tothi se 
persons alone. Tfie authorities should grant the license 
tor sale to the most respei table English and Native drns;- 
gists. The proprietors ' f these establishments should be 
made responsible and subject to penalty for any infringe- 
ment. They should only sell on the written order from a 
medical man, either Hakim, Vaid, or a doctor. 



you are 



18964. {Chairman.) What policy do you recommend in 
tlie case of spirituous liquors P— The grounds on which 
opmra IS condemned also bold in the case of spirituous 
liquors, because it has the same baneful effect if taken 
in excess. A part of the loss of revenue should be supplied 
by the increase of Excise-tax on spirituous liquors exported 
trom England and oth^r places. 1 bus, by restricting the 
sale of opium, we can simultaneously plare an obstruction 
m the path of the spirit-drinking community, which is surely 
on the increase. If a small p m ion of the loss of revenue 
be levied by taxation on liquors exported from outside, there 
wiU be a rise in the price of liquor, so that it will be rather 
dear. The liquor generally consumed in these places is of 
jnlerior quality. Ordinary persons will then not be able 
to get these liquors. 

18965. {Mr. Fanshawe.) I understand 
Bengali : is that so P— Yes. 

18966. Did you take your degree in Calcutta P — Yes. 

18967. Then your family does not belong to this part of 
the country P — No. 

18968. I may take it, therefore, that the views you 
express are founded on your 5 years' experience in this 
city P— In this city. 

18969. You have spoken of elderly people taking opium 
as a protection against cold and damp : is it also in your 
experience that they take it to sustain failing powers at the 
age you mention ?— Elderly persi.ns when their nervous 
energies are exhausted lake little doses of opium, especially 
in the evening, after the fatigue of their daily work. They 
have also to work for some time in the night. 

18970. Are the cases of excessive use of opium, speaking 
generally, few or many in your experience ? — In small doses 
vou wiU find many elderly persons taking it, but not so 
many taking excessive doses. 

18971. The moderate use of opium is the more common ? — 
More common than the excessive use. 

18972. You have referred to the habitual use of opium 
being regarded as disgraceful: do you mean the habitual 
excessive use P — If habitnally used for intoxication. 

18973. {Mr. Harida.1 Veharidas.) Perhaps you know 
that alcohol is expressly prohibited by the Hindu 
rcigion ? — Yes . 

18974. Opium is not ?— No. 

18975. If you say opium should be allowed only for 
medical purposes (human nature desiring some kind of 
stimulant), would not the Hindus take to alcohol, even 
thongh it be against their religion ?— It is my experience 
that whether the Hindu religion allows alcohol or not, 
the alcohol-drinking community is daily increasing. There 
were only one or two spirit shops in Delhi 7 or 8 yeuis ago : 
now there are about five or six. 

18976. Would not the drinking of alcohol further in !i ease 
if opium is stopped altogether as a stimulant? — I do not 
think it is necessary that people should take opium witlioat 
any reason. There should be some law made to slop 
these injurious habits. 

18977. You know that alcohol is taken as a stimulant 
and most people desire a stimulant: that being the case, 
if opium is stopped altogether except for medical purpii,«es 
would not the use of alcohol increase, and i's not alcohol, 
more injurious than opium P — We must put obstacles in the 
way of both alcohol and opium. 

18978. It should be done similtaneouslyp — Y^es , other- 
wise there will surely be an increase. If one thing is 
stopped, there is a tendency to the other. 

18979. {Mr. Mowbray) Weie you in practice anywhere 
else before you came to Delhi? — 1 was for two years at 
Jubbulpur, Central Provinces. 

18980. Have you any experience of the country dislricts 
outside the town P— None. 

18981. Y^ou say in one of your answers " opium being very 
cheap": do you mean that the present system of sellinj; 
opium makes opium cheap ?— I mean comparing it with 
liquor. 
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JBaht 18982. Can yon tell mo what the present vetiiil price 

Bern of opium is in Dellii P— 2^ tolas a rupee, but I cannot 

Chandra say exactly. 

Sanf^l. isgg'S. Are you aware that the price which the Govem- 

21 Jan, 1894. ffi^n* V^J to the cultivators is Rs. 5 a seer, and that the price 

at wliich the Government supply it to the licensed vendors 

is Es. 16 per seer : do you think that tends to make opium 
cheap? — The thing is this, 2^ or 3 tolas a ra^ee might be 
very dear ; but a pice worth of opium is sufficient to intoxi- 
cate a man while he would require at least 6 to 8 annas 
worth of country wine to intoxicate him. So when a man 
can only afiford a pice, he has a tendency towards opium. 

18984. You mean to say opium is cheaper than spirits ? — 
A pice worth of opium will have more action than a pice 
worth of wine. 1 mean comparing the two. 

18085. Do you mean to tell me that a pice worth of opium 
will intoxicate anybody ? — Yes; p^rhaps kill a man. 

18986. Have you personally seen that ? — Ihave not myself 
taken opium, and cannot say. 

18987. I am not speaking of what you have taken your- 
self; have you ever seen a person who has taken a pice worth 
of opium and was intoxioaied? — Yes, many times. 

18988. A fice worth ?— Yes, many times, 

18989. Yon say that opium should only be sold on the 
written order of a medical man, either Hakim Vaids or 
doctor : would you entrust it to all Hakim and Vaids? — No. 
The local authority should select and grant licenses to the 
doctors. Hakims, or any other person they wish to select. 

18990. What do you mean by the local authority? — I 
mean, for instance, the Deputy Commissioner of this place. 

18991. You would allow the Deputy Commissioner to 
grant a special degree in medicine : that is what it comes 
to P — No. That snch persons are fit. Doctors licensed by a 



medical college, of course, have the full authority, but there 
are no colleges and schools from which Hakims and Vaid a 
can obtain authority. There are famous Hakims and Vaids 
here, and they should have the power. 

18992. (Mr. Faiisliatce.) You have spoken of the use of 
majum; is not majum prepared from iAaw^' or hemp P — 
Majuni means confection. 

189y3. As the term is ordinarily used, does it not mean 
a preparation from hhang or hemp ? — J/a/wm is mostly 
hhang mixed with sweets. There are certain majum con- 
taining opium, and certain TOO;'«»i cent? ining sirami^nium 
seeds. 

18994. But in all cases the main ingredient is bhang, is it 
not ?— In some cases. 

18995. (Mr. Wilson.) Co I understand that you are in 
favour of some measure of considerable prohibition hs 
regards the common sale of opium P — Yes. 

18996. Is it your opinion that such a step would have th& 
approval of the public at large P —The public will approve. I 
do not like that my son should take opium, and such is the 
case with other persons too. If there is some restriction in 
the path of my chUd getting opium that will be more 
favourable to my views. 

18997. You have used the expression that "the discern- 
ing public " would favour the adoption of this measure ; but 
I want to put it to you that a great many people can hardly 
be called discerning : do you think that the people at large 
would approve such a measure? — By " discerning " I mean 
those persons who do not take opium as an intoxicating 
thir g. Non-discerning I consider those who belong t,o the 
lowest class and take opium in excess. Opium is a very 
common domestic remedy here in cases of sore-eyes, sprains, 
dysentery, etc.; so that if it is altogether stepped, and they 
are unable to obtain the drug for medical purposes, there will 
be a hue and cry. 



The witness withdrew. 
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18998.' (Mr. Wilson.) Are yon a Pleader ?— Yes. 

18999. Have you had 20 years' exprience? — Yes. 

19000. Amongst Hindus and Mahomedans? — Yes. 

190(11. What is your opinion of the'effects of opium ? 
a medicine, opium is very useful. But a habitual use of it 
is injurious— physically, mentally and morally. It makes 
one wea.< and feeble. It impairs the powers of the intellect 
and produces a bad efiect on the nervous system. The us9 
of opium necessitates additional expense by requiring good, 
nonrishintj food to keep one up. It is not a protective 
igainst fever, though the opium-cunsumers possibly believe 
it to be so. Working men generally can get through their 
daily toil without the use of opium, but those who are ad- 
dicted to it become restless when they do not get the dose 
of opium at the proper- time. A man who is known to be 
addicted to the use of opium is not considered very prudent 
unless he uses it medicinally. A register of habitual opium- 
consumers should be kept to supply them with the quantity 
of opium they are habituated to take. Except in very small 
quantities, opium should be supplied when prescribed by a 
medical practitioner, whether a doctor, Vaids or Hakim 
There is a general tendency to increase the dose of opium. 
I would not recommend the prohibition of the cultivation 
of the poppy, unless satisfied that no additional taxation, 
however slight, will be imposed, directly or indirectly, upon 
the people of India. The habit of taking opium can never 
be easily relinquished. 

19002. Yon are strongly against the imposition of any 
fresh taxation?— Ye'. 

19003. If that could be avoided you would be in favour 
of the prohibition of the common sale of opium P — Yes. 

19004. Do you think opium ought to be avail.ible for 
medicinal purposes, but that its common use by persons in 
health is objectionable?^ Yes, except in small quantities, 
because there are some people who, although not suffering 
from any disease, take it as a protection from nervous 
exhaustion, and so on. In their case I would recommend a 
supply of a very small quantity. 

19005. You mean that it is objectionable in the case of 
young persons ?— Yes, up to the age of 40 or 45. 

19006. Suppose there was prohibition of that kind, or 
some restriction such as yon have indicated, do you think it 
wonld give rise to any serious discontent or any kind of 
political trouble ? — No, I do not think it would give rise to 
political trouble, but it would give rise to discontert to some 
extent. 



19007. Amongst the present consumers?— Yes. 

19008. But those who are not Gonsumers would approve ? 
— Yes ; they may approve. 

19009. (Mr.Fanshawe.) When you speak of the habitual 
nse being injurious, yon mean, I understand, the use in 
excess? — Yes, certainly. 

19010. Are cases of excess common ornot ?— No. I donot 
think they are common. 

19011. And in your medicinal use you include the use by 
elderly men to sustain failing powers? — Yes. 

19012. As regards discontent, have you sufficient know- 
ledge to speak of the general feeling in the Punjab on that 
subject, do you thiuk ?— My experience is confined to Delhi. 

19013. Then in speaking of discontent you would wish 
your views to be limited to the city of Delhi?— Yes. 

19014. Do you think theie would he any general feelino- 
on the part ot those who are not consumers in favour of or 
against.the prohibition of opium except for medical nur- 
poses ?-I do not think they would be against it. 

19015. They would not be against prohibition ?— Yes 
imQ.{Mr.Mov,hray.) Would yon go a step further? 

Do yon think there is any general desire on the p:,rt of the 
people who do not consume opium themselves to see the sde 
mterlered with P— I cannot say that. 

19017. You are quite clear that if the prohibition to the 
consumers led m any way to an increased taxation on th 

rulT~7iYL°°""""""^ "' "^'^ ^^ *^^ "— - 

19018. With regard fothe supply of small quantities- 
those, I understand, you woulS allow to' be suppfed 
without a medical prescription P— Yes. suppiiea 

19019- Have you ever thought out the practical lesal 
difficulties, as a lawyer, of a shop being allowed to suprfv 
small quanti les for peopk who said they wanted if f» 
some particular purpose, whilst a general law prohibited IZ 
sale except on a medica prescription: do yon think? 
would be practicable to make that distinction P-If aTcen I 
were granted to a respectable man, and some care tak n 
I think there would be no difficulty. lauen, 

_ 19020. It comes to this: you would have to becarefnl 
m se echng the men and trust to the discretion of tk™ 
m whom you entrust the power P— Yes. 
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19021. Your 20 years' experience is as a Pleader?— Yes. 

19022. {Mr. Wilson.) I understood you to say that by 
the habitual use of opium yoa meant the use in excess. Of 
course the habitual use does not necessarily mean use in 
excess. I want to understand exactly what you mean? — If 
you take it simply in smaU. doses, and you have a strong 
constitution, 1 do not think it wiU be injurious mentnlly, 
morally or physically, because there are lots of persons who, 
for the sake of keeping their nervous power, use it in very 



small quantities. I do not thinlc it is injurious in any way Sahu 
to them. But if excessive quantities are taken, of course it KeAar Nath. 
brings on moral, physical and mental bad efFeets. 

19023. Were you referring to persons under the a^e of ' 

35 or 40, or to peisons above that age. or both classes of 
persons?— In excessive quantities I think I would attribute 
It to both classes at the age of 35 or 40, or after. 

19024 You mean both P— Yes. 



The witnees withdrew. 



19025. (Mr. Mowhfay.) I believe you area Pleader? — Yes, 

19026. Eor how long ?— Eleven years. 
18027. In Delhi all the time ?— Yes. 
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The poor classes will not resort to it in so many cases as Lau'* 

they do now. The value being increased three times wiU 1 

cover that amount, 



19028. Are you a native of Delhi ?— Yes, 

19029. Would you kindly tell us what you have to say 
•with regard to the question under our consideration ? — My 
experience has been generally amongst the Hindus, and to 
■A certain extent among the Mahomedans. Opium-eatinsj 
or drinking is prevalent chiefly among the lower classes, 
but not much among the middle classes. Opium-smoking is 
prevalent among the lower classes, vfery little among the 
middle classes. When taken medicinally, it is useful in so 
far as it is a remedy for the disease. But when taken in 
excess and continued long, it shatters the constitution and 
produces a bad effect on the mind and the morals. Its 
i-fEeots are extremely bad when it is taken for sensual 
purposes. I have never found any person taking opium as 
11 preventive against fever. Opium may help those working 
people to get through their daily toil who are addicted to it. 

i'hose who are not addicted to it never resort to opium 
with a view to get through their work. The habit of tak- 
ing opium is looked upon as disgraceful. There is a popular 
song, which maybe thus translated, "The opium-consumer 
says, I have not taken food, send for milk and cream worth 
an anna. Even his wife keeps her bed away from him. 
He is lying alone dozing." It is desirable to prohibit the 
sale of opium, except for medicinal purposes. Special 
provision should be made for those who are habituated to 
the use of the drug, I am not prepared to advocate the 
prohibition of the growth of opium, lest additional burden 
of taxation may fall upon the people of India. Should it 
however be found practicable to take such a step without 
throwing additional burden upon India, special measures 
should be taken that unworthy people do not take advantage 
of the prohibition to get somebody into trouble by putting 
surreptitiously opium into his possession. Should it he 
impracticable to do so, steps should he taken to restrict 
tlie sale of opium by increasing its price, so that there m^iy 
be no loss of revenue, and the consumption of the drug 
may decrease. 

19030. Have you given any special study to this question, 
or is what you have stated merely your general opinion ? — 
I have not given special study to the matter, 

19031. I suppose you realize the fact that if you restrict 
the sale of opium very much by increasing its price, there is 
liuely to he a loss of revenue ? — I think it may come to he 
equal to it. Opium is sold at about Be. 1 for 3 or 3^ tolas ; 
if it is sold at Kc, 1 a tola the use will he certainly less. 



19032. {Mr. Wilson.) You have said, " when taken in 
excess and continued long, it shatters the constitution and 
produces a bad efieot on the mind and the morals ": what 
do yon think of the effect of small doses regularly taken 
upon young men who are in good health ? — If they take it 
for some time, the result wiU he that they will create a habit, 
and they will be likely to increase the dose. If taken for a 
certain period, it loses all the efl^eots which it had in the 
beginning, and therefore they will go on. increasing the 
dose, which will certainly have a had effect in the end. 

19033. Do you think it is a common tendency for persons 
who begin with small doses to increase the dose as time goes 
on ? — It is not in all oases, but in many cases. 

19034. You have referred to the effect of opium on work- 
ing people who take it to get through their daily work : do 
yiiu think that those working men who do not take opium 
do their work any worse or with greater difficulty than those 
wlio do take it P — Not in the least. They will not find any 
trouble in doing their work without it. 

19035. When you say that the taking of opium is looked 
upon as disgraceful, are you referring to small quantities 
taken regularly by young men, or to large quantities taken 
so as to produce intoxication? — In connection with the 
word " disgraceful " I would say, the habit of taking 
opium in excess ; but even if it is taken in small quantities, 
it is not looked upon as a good thing. 

19036. (Mr, JFanshawe.) In speaking of the medical use, 
are you referring to oases in which opium is taken by the 
advice of a doctor, or do you also include cases in which 
people, so to speak, prescribe for themselves ? — I include 
both. 

19037. We have been told by various witnesses that 
opium is taken in cases of special fatigue and as a protec- 
tion against cold and damp. Has that come within your 
experience P -It is taken sometimes for that, and it is 
specially taken for nazla. 

19038. What is nazla ? — Nazla is a particular disease ; 
it is not a temporary disease, but a permanent one in men 
suffering from cold. 

19039. {Mr. Mowhray.) Do you think there is any active 
desire on the part of those who do not consume this drug 
to have the sale interfered with ? — Up to the present time 
those with whom I have talked about the matter have not 
generally considered the point ; but they have not expressed 
any desire against it. 



The witness withdrew. 
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19040. {Mr. Mowbray.) What are your qualifications and 
who are you ? — I am the author of the Commentaries on 
the Koran (Tabjil-ul-tanzil), the History of Jerusalem, 
and some fifty works concerning the vindication of the 
principles of Islam. My age is nearly seventy. I am a 
landed proprietor in Oudh. 

19041. Will you give us your opinion with regard to 
opium and alcohol P— I am of opinion that opium is more 
oondemnable than alcohol from the point of view of our re- 
ligion, because, whereas alcohol is prohibited by our religion 
on account of its being an intoxicant, opium is forbidden 
not only as an intoxicant but as a poison also. All the 
books of Hadis prohibit the use of intoxicants. It is 
written in Tirmizi, Ahv, Daood and Ihu-i-Maja, which 
are the books of Hadis, that even a particle of what in- 
toxicates when taken in excess is haram (prohibited and 
condemned by religion). 

II 



19042. What is the opinion of the people in India with 
regard to the consumption of opium ? — There is no section 
of communities in India which does not regard an opium - 
consumer as disgraceful. It is undeniable that a habitual 
opium-eater and smoker loses aU the qualities of manhood 
and becomes utterly worthless. Most of them become lazy, 
timid and indolent. They devote themselves neither ^to 
trade nor to any other occupation. 

19043. What, in your opinion, are the results of the habi- 
tual use of opium ? — Its habitual use is very injurious. It 
makes a man pale, lean and emaciated. It makes him 
stupid. His appearance is always gloomy. He is very 
easily frightened. His powers of hearing and vision are 
impaired. 

19044. {Mr. Maridas Veharidas.) You say that opium 
is more oondemnable than alcohol from your religious 

2k 
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Syad point of view. If that is the case, why is it not expressly 
Nasirrud-din prohibited as aloohol is P — The reason is this : at the time 
Mahomed the Koran was revealed opium was not in use in Arabia, 
Again, if all the intoxicants were mentioned there it would 
lead to a prolixity : therefore there is a general verse for- 
bidding all intoxicants. In the Jioran only alcohol is ex- 
pressly mentioned ; other intoxicants are not mentioned. 

19045. What you say with regard to opium is yOUT own 
version?— It is included in intoxicants, although it is not 
named there. 

19046. Is opium useful as a medicine?— It is mentioned 
in the Hadis that there is no recovery in things which are 
prohibited. 

19047. Opium is used as a medicine where the Gieek 
system has been adopted p — Its use is not lawful. As many 
unlawful thinf;s are in vogue, so this is one of them. 

19048. Is alcohol mentioned in Greek books as a medi- 
cine, in like manner as is opium mentioned P — They are 
two distinct things. The Greek system of medicine is one 
branch ; the law ot the Prophet is another thing. 

19049. I believe yon have studied books on the system 
of the Greek niedicine ? — Yes. 

19050. Is opium mentioned as a medicine, and is alcohol 
also mentioned as a medicine in those bopks p^Yes, opium 
is mentioned, 

19051. Is it used among the Mahomedans as a medi- 
cine ? — They do not generally use it, but they can use it 
when it is prescribed by doctors. 

19052. {Mr. Fanshawe.) Are you a Sunni ? — Yes. 

19053. Is it not the case that the Hadis accepted by the 
Sunni sect are not necessarily accepted as authoritative by 
the Shiah sect ? — Whatever I have said about opium is a 
thing which is agreed upon by all the Shiahs aud Sunnis. 

19054. I wisb to know whether the Hadis, which are 

accepted as authorities by the Sunnis, are equally accepted 
by the Shiahs ? — ^'I'he Shiahs have separate books of their 
own ; but even the Shia,hs do not consider the books as 
accepted by the Sunnis unauthoritative. 

19055. Js it not the case that there has been a good deal 
of controversy on the point whether opium is allowed or 
not under the iMahomedan law, and that various opinions 
have been expressed on the subject by different Moulvis or 
doctors ? — I have stated these things which are binding on 
all ; they might have expressed their owii individual views. 



19056. Has there not been a good deal of controversy, and 
have not different opinions been expressed? — I'here are 
things which have been. acknowleflged by all, and they can 
admit of no dispute or discussion. 

19057. Is it not the case tLat many orthodox Mahomedans 
in this country consider the use of opium permissible ? — 
Nobody considers it lawful, although they inay use it. 

19058. We have been told by a number of Mahomedans 
in Calcutta and elsewhere that a large body of Mahomedans 
in this country do consider the use of opium permissible? — 
That is their own individual opinion. 

19059. In speaking of all sections of communities regard- 
ing opium-consumers as disgraceful, do you mean opium- 
consupaers in excess, or opium-consumers in moderation ? — 
Such use as impairs the intellectual powers of a person. 

19060. (Mr. Mowhray.) Do you hold any official position 
amongst tlie Mahomedan community at Delhi? — I am 
Imam-i-munazira, not only in old Uelhi and in India,, but 
other countries. 

190t)l. Will you explain what that is ?— Umpire of con- 
troversies. Any controversy which bus any bearing on a 
point of learning with regard to ivlaliomedan literature will 
be decided according to my decision. I can produce state- 
ments in which aU have declared and acknowledged that I 
am the Imam. They aie in Arabic and Persian. 

19062. (Mr. Wilson.) I wish to know, as a matter of 
fact, if there has been considerable discussion amongst the 
learned men and doctors in Theology of the ilahomedan 
religion as to whether opium is forbidden or not? — lam 
not aware of any controversy. All agree that it is unlaw- 
ful. I am not aware of any controversy or discussion in 
which the question has arisen whether it is lawful. 

19063. Are you in any way whatever in communication 
with, or under the influence of Christian 11 issionaries with 
regard to this subject P^^I have had no talk on the subject 
with the IVl issionaries. Whatever I have stated is from books 
of law : I have no concern whatever with the Christian 
Missionaries, 

19064. You have used the word " intoxicant." I want to 
know exactly what you mean by " imoxicans"? — Anything 
which impairs the intellectual powers or disturbs the reason. 

19065 . Do you mean by naslia that it is exhilarating 
and elevating, or do you mean that it is stupefying? — 
Everything which depresses exhilarates first. 



The witness withdrew. 
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19066. (Chairman.) What have you to say with regard 
to the subject which has been referred to this Commission 
for inquiry Pt-I am a Pleader. I have had experience 
amongst the Hindus and Mahomedans in general. Opium- 
eating is prevalent amongst the Hindus and Mahomedans,. 
but chiefly among the lower classes. Opium-smoking 
in the form of chandu is also prevalent amongst them. 
When taken as a medicine it pre duces no harm, but 
when taken in excess it produces physical and mental 
deterioration. It does not necessarily lead to vices. I 
have never come across » man who believed opinm to 
be protective against fever, nor do I believe that it is. It 
is not especially useful in malarious districts. Habitual 
consumers cannot do without opium, but ordinary working 
people can. Medicinal use is not looked upon as dis- 
graceful, but afimrni is a term of contempt and disgrace, 
and signifies a drowsy and lazy fellow. Opium should not 
be sold without a certificate from a recognised medical 
practitioner. It will be desirable to keep a register of 
habitual consumers with a view to make especial provision 
for them. There is a general tendency to increase the 
dose. 

19067. Would you recommend the same prohibition for 
opium as you would for alcohol ? — Yes. I recommend pro- 
hibition against all liquor. 

19068. (Mr. Fanshmoe.) How long have you been a 
Pleader ? — Since January 1880. 

19069. Has your practice been entirely in Delhi ?— Yes; 
Delhi is the centre of my practice. 

19070. You speak of opium being taken as a medicine : 
do you include in that the use by people who, so to speak, 
take it on their own prescription P — Strictly it is not me- 
dical use, but it may be called medical use ; it is used to 
cure a malady. 



19071. Some people take it in older age to sustain failing 
powers and as a protection against cold P — I do not believe 
in that. 

^ 19072. I take it, you would not include that in your me- 
dical useP — No. 

19073. In saying that the term Af.mi is a term of disgrace 
and contempt, do I understand you to meau that this refers 
to the excessive use of opiurn? — Yes. 

19074. (Mr. JSaridas Veharidas.) Would you call the 
application of opium lor some pain medical use or not ? — If 
it were prescribed by a doctor it would be medical use. 

19075. Supposing I got a pain and applied it and did not 
go to a doctor p— It might do you harm all the same ; per- 
haps it might not be a remedy for the pain. 

19076. Would you not call that medical use ?— No. 

19077. (Mr. Wilson.) You have not stated whether you 
would be in favour of a system of prohibition of the gene- 
ral sile of opium as it is now sold? — I would only recom- 
mend the sale of opium on medical prescription. 

19078. Do you think that some proposal of that kind 
would receive the general approval of the people of Delhi? 
=— I cannot say it will receive general approval, but it will 
not be disapproved of, 

19079. By general approval I do not mean unanimous 
approval; do you think the great mass of the people would 
approve of such a prohibition ? — I am not prepared to say 
that. 

19080. Do you think it would be a good thing that such 
prohibition would be desirable, even though the people were 
not in favour of it ? — I think it would be good ; children are 
often killed by their mothers from an overdose of opium. 
The mothers give it to their children ta kt'ep them quiet. 
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It gometimes liappeiis that an overdose is given and thd 
child is Itilled. Women and young men when they want 
to oomnait suicide generally take opium. It is the most 
available poison that cau be obtained in a large quantity. 

19081. In your opinion the people have no objection to 
having their names placed on a register ia the vfay you 



have suggested P — I eanrtot say wrhat their feelings would Ldia 
be. There would be a restriction, and they might not like Pyari Lai. 
it. I should like to add that I am not in favour of the ■ — '-^ 
deficit arising from the abolition of opium revenue being ^'^ Jan. 18 94 
made up by additional taxations 



The witness withdrew. 



SSilKH MaMzullj! cslW in arid examiued (through an interpreter). 



19082. (Chairman) Ibalieve you are an Honorary Magis- 
trate and Municipal Commissioner of Delhi f-^ Yes. 

19083. For Hfhat purpose Is Opium generally used ?---For 
the protection of life ; opium is' generally nsaS by old meti and 
women in the belief thttt it is A preventive in the case of 
catarrh, but I am unable to give details of the persons 
using opium, or of the quantities so used by each of them. 

19084. There are some who bftHe<^e that "Opintri-eafing is 
a vice, are there not P-"BxcesSi*e opium-eaters are looked 
upon as indulging in a Vice. 

19085. Do you recommend intirferende by the Govern- 
ment with a view to restriotiou being placed! on the use of 
the drug P — I recommend it. 

19086* Will you give your reasons ?-^It is a dangerous 
article to have in One's possession, 3M&. is often used as a, 
means for committing suicide, as experience has shown. 
Looking to its use from a medioal point of view, it is 
injurious to health when taken in bis qnantities, a,nd we 
always see great eaters of opium p&ile, thin and humpbacked. 



Opiurn-eaters require wholesome ancl rich food, which poor 
people cannot a:^ora. It woUld be the ignorant people 
who would not like Government interference. 



19087. Has the Government closed all the chandu and 
madak shops here P — No, not all. 

19088. Are the people disposed to accept any additional 
tax to compensate for the loss of the opium revenue P 
-^They are not prepared. 

19089. (Mr. W^ilson.) Are the people expecting prohibitive 
measures P — Yes, against excessive use. People are expect- 
ing that Government will interfere to restrict its being 
sold in big quantities. 

19090. Do they approve of that P^Yes. 

19091. (Mr. Fanshawe.) You are an Honorary Magis- 
tral e and a SUnni Mahomedan of this town ? — YeB. 

19092. Can you tell us whether Mahomed Abu-al- 
Mansoor, Imam-i-munazira, who has given evidence to- 
day, is accepted as an authority among the Sunni Maho- 
medans in this town? — Not generally. 

The witness withdrew. 



Shaikh 
Mafiznlla. 



R. 3. tfiEscoTt Hevtett, Secretary to the Commission, called in and examined. 



M 



19j93. (Chairman.) I believe you have received certain 
petitions which have been addressed tO ihis Couimissiotr F— 
At different times during the tour of the Commission 
I have received direct, or' addi'essed to the Chairman, a num- 
ber of petitions in the' vernacular. I now beg to place 
the translations before you. The first is from the' ryots of 
the villages of Eoir, Purwa, Nadauwa, I'ertap,. Sagar, 
Parari, Dulsagar, Chandawany Dhakaeeh, Dhairahru, 
Barssu, Bhatwalia, Kulhai'ia, Basonti, Nethua, Bohsa, 
Sodhila, Jugdipur, Mahilla, etc., etc., of Parganas Bhogpnr 
and Choura, Sub-division Buxar, District Shahabad, and 
is to the following eSeet : — 

" We grow po^py for GO'^erntne'nt under compulsion, 
Brfore this we used ttt sell pcfppy juice to Governtnent at 
the rate of B3-8 pe» seer (80 lb), but now the Government 
takes the juice dried rip into Oi{)ittnii and jisiys K5 and R5'12 
per seer (ftO ft)- A seer of opium taken from us at present is 
prepared out of 5 or 6 seers of juice, i.e., we now get from 
BS to ft5-12, ic'Stead of B}4 to fi 21 ■Which we \isei to get 
formerly. The total cost per bigha in cultivation of poypy 
is from B65 to E80 as detailed below :— 

Ma. £ a. p. 
Manure ; coolie wages . 5 to S 
Wages of 5 or 6 la'borers in 
leveUing fieliJa and their 
beds . . . . 14 „ 1 2 
Poppy tfe'eds, 5 Of 6 Se'ers . a 8 „ 10 
Irtig^tioh ejip^nses iibiA 7 
t9 9 times ait ftl-2 eaeh 
time - . . . 14 14 „ 19 2 
Cost of weeding 6 to 7 times, 

120 men,. . • • 7 8 „ 7 8 
Tapping of Ji'o'ppy, 100 to ISO 

men . . • . 7 13 „ 8 9 2 

Bent of QWa^ha lands . 6 „ 10 

„ „ SMloami Itmia . 20 *, 20 

Expenses of lumbardar,etc. 1 „ 1 



Mr. Mem 



Total 



65 10 to 86 9 2 



" We get ortly B2(6 of K35 pel bigha for opiumt aud teaves, 

etc., as detailed below :— 

R a, S a. 
Opium from 2 to 4 6eers at ^ ., 

R5-12aseer ,. . . 11 8 to 23 
Leaves, one maund', at BO-S pei 

maund • 6 ,, 6 

Flowers (Ptafta I) uj> to S aeera 

at RO'4 per seer . . . 1 4 „ 1 4 
Fascwa np to 1 ohittaok at 

B2-8 per seer . . . 10 „ 10 
Opium seed', 3 to 4 mauflds at 

%2 a seer . . . . 6 „ 8 



ToTAt R10-I4. 



. 19 12 to 23 4 



" It will appear fforii the above that in growing pOppy 
oU Qurastha lands our loss amounts to E40 to H50 per 
bigha, while ill SMkathi lands the loss is mUch greater. We 
have now f nlleYi in debt and are in great misery. For 
extraction of Opium the fluid opium is dried on pieces of 
cloth Which is ter(66d kaffd. The haffa of t*0 or three years 
is considered uSeloBS by the Opium officers and is destroy- 
ed, and notbing is paid for it. This is very hard, for wlien 
by mistake a kaffa is left in our houses and subsequently 
discovered we are prosecuted and fined. We several times 
filed petitions praying for exemption from opium cultiva- 
tion, but instead of our request being granted we are com- 
pelled to grow poppy- There is uo gain to us in poppy cul- 
tivation. We can gain more if we grow other things on the 
fields on which poppy is grown. Our prayer is that the 
poppy cultivation be altogether abolished, or the rate which 
the Government pays for opium be raised to fil5 per seer, 
for which we shall ever pray.'' 

The petition is signed by 114 J etsousi 

The next petition is k petition addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Eoyal Commission on Opium, signed by the 
ofiiulm cultivators of about 31 villages situated in Parganas 
Bhojpore and Choura, Sub-division Buxar, District Shaha- 
haid. It is practically the same as the previous petition. 

'llie next is a petition from the i-ydts of MoTlzas 
Arrah, Karinantola, Dharhara, Begnmpore, Thakuri. 
Kulhari, Kamgndh, Nawacla, Anaith, Pakri and Others 
of Fargatia. Arrah in the District of Sliahslbad. 

The petition runs :— ■" That the rate at which the 
price of Opium is given to youi' petitioners is very low in 
consideration of your petitioners' labour and expenses, and 
thus they make no profit ; that the price of opium given 
to your p'etitioners is very low, while the labor and expense 
it takes is very great ; that instead of making any profit 
your petitioner* are gradually being reduced to poverty. 
Had your petitioners not laboured in the cultivation of 
poppy with ■wives and children, and had your petitioners 
not been growing other crops than poppy, they would have 
been ruined; that your petitioners grow poppy under 
compulsiou, and when your petitioners endeavour to resign 
the btteiness, the prayer is refused, though your petitioners 
are quite prejudiced against the poppy cultivation ; that 
after a full enquiry into the matter justice hesho^wnto 
your petitioners, and that as your Honor has visited the 
place in coflneotion ■with the opium question, this humble 
represe'ntation is laid before your Honor for consideration." 

This is signed by 200 persons. 

The third p'etitiou is from the ryots in Behar, signed 
by 50 petsOUs. It is as follows : — 

2k 2 
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Mr. Sewett. " Honored Sir, — Having come to know that jour Honor 
has come here from Calcutta to hear our grievances in 

" Jan. 18 94. connection with poppy cultivation, we heg most respect- 
fully to submit, for your Honor's information, that we have to 
undergo great trouble in growing poppy and are always put 
to great losses. Previously, the Opium Agent used to 
accept fluid opium or juice at the rate of R3 or R3-8 
per seer, while the yield per bigha amounted to 36 seers. 
At that time we used to make some profits. Now the 
Opium Agent does not receive the juice hut solid opium 
called Doicdha at the rate of E5 per ' seer, although a 
seer of solid opium is made of five or six seers of juice. 
We grow opium only as we fear zilladars and opium 
peons. The cost per bigha incurred by us amounts to 
fi42 or B43. Thus we lose H2 or S3 per bigha. 
Advances are made to us by zilladars through lumbardar.s 
per force ; the zilladars also induce us to grow poppy. 
Under the circumstances, we pray that it may please your 
Honor to direct the Opium Agent to receive from us the 
juice at R3 or R3-8 per seer as formerly, or exempt us 
from poppy cultivation from next year, for which act of 
kindness we shall ever pray for your Honor's long life and 
prosperity." 

The next is a similar petition signed by 22 persons, who 
are cultivators in 8 villages in the Shahabad District. The 
petition is as follows : — 

" Learning that your Honor has come here from Cal- 
cutta, to consider our grievances in connection with poppy 
cultivation, we, the ryots, beg to submit that we are 
put to great loss by cultivating poppy. The malik also 
levies high rates of rental for the fields in which poppy 
is grown. Pormerlv, .the Opium Agent used to receive 
juice at S3-8 or B4 per seer, while the produce amounted 
to 40 or 42 per bigha. At that time the cultivation o£ 
the poppy was profitable to us. Now the Opium Agent 
receives solid opium at E5 per seer, although a seer of 
solid opium is made of 5 or 6 seeis of juice. We grow 
poppy through the fear of zilladars and peons. We have 
to incur a cost of B40 or E45 per bigha in growing poppy, 
and thus we spend H3 or R4 in excess of the value paid 
to us. The zilladars make advances to us by force through 
lumbardars. As we are put to great loss by growing 
poppy, we beg that it may please your Honor that fluid 
opium or juice may he accepted, or that we may he exempt- 
ed from growing poppy ; for which act of kindness we 
»hall ever pray." 

There are three other petitions from cultivators, all in 
exactly the same words. One ot these petitions comes 
from Anohartfwiia, Pargana Ballia, signed by 57 persons ; 
the second is from Piroznagar alias Moria, Pargana Sada ; 
and the third from Kalianpur-JWau, Pargana Shimahe — all 
in the Patna district. They merely say that the petitioners 
do not benefit by the cultivation of opium, but, on the 
contrary, lose by it. They would be entirely bankrupt if 
they depended upon the cultivation of opium only. "They 
are compelled to cultivate opium : they should be paid at 
a higher rate for cultivating it. 

The next is a petition from the residents of Dmballa. It 
is as follows : — 

"We have been informed that it is proposed to abolish 
opium, and it is said that the use of opium causes harm to 
the human body and human life. We do not expect to be 
called up before the Commission, as only notables will 
appear before it, but we beg to say that suoh men 
know nothing about the use of opium, and it is superfluous 
to take their evidence. To take the evidence of such men 
is the same as to examine Mahomedans regarding the 
construction of the Hindu temple. Regarding the use of 
opium, only those should be examined who are addicted to 
the use of it. Opium is taken from half a ratii to 3 mashat 
a day, and its cost is from one-fourth of a pice to one or one 
and-a-quarter anna per diem. If we were to leave off 
opium and take to liquor, it will cost us from eight annas to 
two or four rupees a day ; even then we shall not have the 
same powers of endurance as with opium. Before the 
system of granting licenses for cultivation or sale of opium 
was introduced, people used to take even two or three tolas 
a day, but even then no harm of any kind was caused to 
them. The Government rule making it criminal to keep 
more than three tolas of opium inflicts a great hardship, 
imd people have been obliged to reduce the quantities taken 
daily, and now those who take opium are either those 
who are already addicted to the use of it, or those who 
suffer from some disease. It is a false theory that opium 
produces harm. On the contrary, it cures a number of 
diseases, and those who do not take the drug remain vic- 
tims to those diseases. It is also a false theory that those 
who take opium are unable to work hard. It is well known 



that the use of opium creates great powers of endurance. 
If opium be abolished we will be compelled to go to those 
places where it may be procurable^ otherwise we will be 
victims of hundreds of diseases." 

The petition is signed by 442 persons. 

The next petition is also from residents of Umballa , and 
is as follows : — 

'• We have heard that a Commission has been appointed 
to abolish opium. We beg to say that our very life 
depends on the use of it. We are poor people and support 
ourselves by manual labor, and we are so much addicted to 
opium that if we were deprived of it we would be unfit for 
any manual labour or service. We have also heard that 
notables will be summoned and examined. We humbly beg 
to submit that the stoppage of opium will prove our ruin, 
and we will be even deprived of our lives." 

The petition is signed by 358 persons. 

There is a third petition from the residents of the Um- 
balla District, in the following terms : — 

" We have heard that a Commission has been appointed 
by the Government to make arrangements about the cul- 
tivation of opium. We beg to make the following re- 
presentations. In our part of the country the cultivation 
of opium confers immense advantages on zemindars. We 
have long been addicted to the use of it, and are protected 
against many diseases by the use of it. We do not think 
that the Government will give up the revenue which it 
gets from opium, and therefore, if the cultivation of opium 
be abolished, it will he necessary to impose some other tax 
upon us. We are not at all agreeable to pay any such tax, 
and we pray that the cultivation of opium may not be 
interfered with at all." 

The petition is signed by sixty-three persons. 

The next petition is from the residents of Shazadpur, 
in the Umballa District, aud is signed by 35 persons. It 
IS as follows : — 

•■'We, the people of this place, use opium only to cure 
diseases, etc., not as an intoxicant. Opium acts as a great 
palliative in diseases, and we are able to work hard with 
cheerfulness under its influence. No one who is addicted 
to opium has ever wasted property. We derive the follow- 
ing advantages by its use : it acts as an anodyne ; it gives 
us a good appetite ; it acts as a sedative ; it removes 
nervousness; it is a good antidote to fatigue; and it im- 
proves the intellect. If we be deprived of opium we wiU 
suffer the following disadvantages : we become victims to 
diseases for which it is a prophylactic ; we become unfit 
for work ; we lose our appetite ; our bodies become 
lethargic; we are unable to travel; our intellect becomes 
impaired. We pray that the Government will be merci- 
fully pleased to consider the use of opium as an absolute 
necessity for us. The abolition of opium will not only ruih 
us aud lead us to the grave, but will entail a loss to the 
Government in the shape of opium revenue to the extent of 
lakhs of rupees." 

The following petition is from the residents of the Piplr 
Tahsil in the Umballa District : — 

" In our part of the country poppy is very largely 
cultivated, and it is on the cultivation of opium that we 
depend for the payment of the Government revenue for the 
spring harvests and for our other domestic expenses. The 
income from other produce is very limited, whereas opium 
yields us a handsome income ; so that no other produce 
comes up to it. The large yield of opium was taken into 
consideration when the revenue of our villages was fixed at 
the recent settlement. If the cultivation of opium be 
stopped, we shall be ruined, and the Government will be 
obhged to revise the assessment of revenue. " 

There are 12 signatures to the petition. 

The next petition is from zaildars, lambardars, etc. 
ot Muktesar in the Ferozepur District, and is signed by 
26 pevons. It is as follows : — 

" We, the undersigned zaildars and lumbardars of iMuk- 
tesar, beg to say that the stopping of the use of opium for 
opium-consumers is very hard and troublesome. Opium 
does not do any harm to those opium-eaters who can atford 
to have substantial food. There are many advantages 
attached to opium-eating. In this country canal water is 
used for drinking purposes, and opium acts as a preventive 
for Bali Lag, i.e., injurious effects of drinking bad water. 
It also proves very useful in oases of cold and catarrh. It 
may, however, be noticed here that Excise contractors- 
mix rasot, kuchla, juice of Tkuar tree, bhilawa. 
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and sugar with opium, yrhich adulterated with these 
(native) drugs, etc.. proves very iujurious to the opium- 
eater. Hill opium is very useful to eat. Opium known 
as 6-oli-ki-aUm is very harmful. Excise contractors 
supply verv inferior sort of opium to poor opium-eaters, 
and it is always adulterated ; and that is why opium-eitters 
who are poor become useless persons. The contract being 
monopolized by a sole contractor, there is no chance of a 
competitor coming forward with a better article. The 
contractor therefore sdls opium as well as he likes, and fixes 
whatever rates of sales lie likes, because the opium-eater 
has no other place to satisfy his wants than the contractor's 
shop. In British territory contractors sell their adultera- 
ted opium at the following rates : — 

(1) Fukha opium, 3 tolas per rupee. 

(2) KutcTia opium, 4 tolas per rupee. 



In Native States adjoining British territories the rates Mr. Sewett. 

are as follows : — „. t.„ toqa 

/i\ T> 7 J • r i 1 24 Jan. loa* 

(1) Pukka opjr.m, 5 tolas per rupee. ____ 

(2) Kutcha opium, 7 to 8 tolas per rupee. 

Opium of British territories is surely adulterated, 
whereas that of the Native States is pure. In Native 
States Hill opium can be had, and Qola opium is not 
sold there ; in Sarkari territories GoJa opium is sold. 
Opium is a great supporter of laborers who have to work 
all the day long, and is a very good thing for the old. 
We are all of opinion that opium is a very good thing 
if it can he had good ; and therefore we present this appli- 
cation." 

I have four or five other petitions from individuals ; 
but I understand that the Commission do not think it ne- 
cessary to embody them in their proceedings. 

(Chairman^ No. 



The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to to-morrow at Agra. 



At Agra. 

FIFTY-FIFTH DAY. 

Thursday, 25th January 1894. 



PEE SENT: 



The Eight HosobEABtB LORD BRASSEY, K.C.B. (Chaieman, pbebidino). 



Sib William Robeets, M.D. 
Me. R. G. C. Mowbeat, M.P. 
„ A. U. Fanbhawb. 



Me. Aethue Pbase. 
„ Uaeidas Yehaeisas Desai. 

„ H. J. WiLSOK, M.P . 



Me. J. Peescott Hewbtt, C.I.E., Secretary. 



The Honourable A. Cadell called in and examined. 



19094. {Chairman.') I believe you arc a member of the 
Board of Revenue of the North-Westem Provinces and 
Oudh?— Tes. 

19095. And Member of the Lieutenant-Governor's Coun- 
cil?— Yes. 

19096. You have had long service in India ? — I have had 
over 30 years' experience in India. I was Commissioner of 
Excise and Stamps in 1883-84 and Opium Agent for seven 
months in 1887, and I have been Member of the Board of 
Revenue in charge of opium excise for nine months in 
1893. 

19097. Would you give the Commission the result of 
your observation with reference to the opium habit ? — I 
would say that, as far as these Provinces are concerned, 
there is an important distinction to be made between eat- 
ing opium and smoking the preparations of opium ; the 
former is looked upon as innocent and reputable, the latter 
as injurious and disreputable ; and the distinction is, I 
think, fully justified by the effects of the two habits on 
the people of these Provinces. Opium-eaters are, as far as 
my experience goes, healthy, well-conducted citizens of the 
ordinary type : while opium-smoker8_ are, if belonging to 
the upper classes, debauchees, and, if belonging to the 
lower classes, disreputable persons with a tendency to crime 

caused not by any tendency of opium in that direction, 

but by the irresistible character of the vice, and _ by the 
necessity felt to gratify a vice which is an expensive one. 
I stated my opinion on this subject when Acting Commis- 
sioner of Excise, North-Westem Provinces, pages 52, 53, 
54, 55 of the Excise Report for 1882-83, and have seen no 
reason to change it to any serious extent. 

19098. What do you consider to be the opinion of the 
people of this part of India with reference to the facilities 
for the supply of opium for non-medical purposes ? — The 
almost universal opinion of the people of this part of India 



The 
is in favour of reasonable facilities for the use of opium for _go„ 

non-medical purposes, but there is also a general feeling A. Cadell. 

among the m»re respectable classes against opium ...imotinEr. 

25 Jan. 1891. 

19099. What wovJd you say as to the disposition of the 

people of India to bear additional taxation in case it 
should be found necessary in the event of the Government 
being deprived of its opium revenue ? — There is certainly no 
wiUingness to hear in whole or in part the cost of prohibi- 
tive measures, which only a few people with extreme views 
desire. 

) 9100. To what extent do you consider the agricultural 
interest is dependent upon the cultivation of the poppy ? — 
I may say that my experience has been more or less on the 
fringe of the poppy-growing districts. I have never served 
in Oudh or in the districts to the cost of Oudh, where poppy 
is most grown. I should like to refer the Commission to 
those who have had greater experience with regard to those 
districts, but, with regard to liohilkhand, Agra and the Alla- 
habad Divisions, I think that the eftect of abolition on the 
revenue, and the rent which at the time of settlement forms 
the basis of that revenue, has been somewhat exaggerated. 
As a matter of fact, cultivation has been closed in many 
places without any result so serious aa to require, as far as 
I know, any-special measures of relief. Cultivation is fre- 
quently closed, and the closure takes place either on account 
of the misconduct of the people with reference to excise 
opium, or in tracts which are the least remunerative to the 
Department, and therefore those in which opium is least 
widely and successfully grown. 

19101. What would you say with regard to the value of 
opium as a febrifuge ? — One can only represent general 
opinion, and that is distinctly in favour of opium being a 
febrifuge and a comforting medicine in a great variety of 
^ilmeuts to which the poor are liable. 
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Xhe 19102. Can 3-ou give us any opinion as to the consump- 

Hon ^''"^ "^ o^iium ill these Provinces ?— Tlie consumption of 

A. Cadell. '^*'^'' opium in theso Provinces was laist year maunds 1,784'6, 

' having inoroaseil sincd 1875-76 from maunds 1,076-2 to 

25 .Ian. lS9i. mauuds 1,'151-iio in the North- Western Provinces, aod from 

maunds 1^0-23 to maunds 3;V2 in Uudh. This increase is, 

it is believed, due to better administration rather than to 
increased consumption, and consumption has been dis- 
couraged by a graduxlly increasinj;- total exeis-c, made up ol' 
price ot opium and license fees. 

1911 13. Can you ^{ive ns any information as to the extent 
to which the consumption of illicit opium is carried f 
Have you much diffiouUy in preventing the consumption of 
illiidt opium ? -There is a strong tendeucv to smuggle all 
over the Province, and we have certainly failed to overcome 
it in the poppy-crowing districts. Prosecutions range from 
about 600 10 700 in the year. It is very difficult to secure 
effective punishments, especially from Kative .Magistrates, 
and thi.f difficulty suggests the obstacles in the way of 
proliibition, for the tendency towards lia;ht punishments 
would then become general. And while I hold proliibition 
to be impracticable and politically dangerous, I am no less 
of opinion tliat, from the point of view of those opposed to 
the consumption of opium, the fiovemment monofoly is the 
best system of arranging for the production of opium that 
oin be devised. With reference to this, as to other branches 
of excise, the best service which a friend to temperance can 
render is to aid in the suppiessicm of the trade in the illicit 
substitute lor the fully taxed article, and if poppy were 
sroivu and opium manufactured as indigo is, there would 
be much greater leakage than at present, allbough.as things 
are at present, there is a great deal. At present the excise 
opium revenue in these Provinces is obtained without the 
aid of any preventive establishment at all ; if the growth 
and manufai-ture ceased to be undtr a Government depart- 
ment, we should either cheapen opium and extend its con- 
sumption, or have to maintain a large preventive establish- 
ment with the certainty of much fnotiou and the likelihood 
of a good de.il of onpiession. 

19104. (J/^. Pease.) 1 suppose you are- aware that no 
proposal has been made before this Commission to substitute 
any other arranjiement for the liovernme'nt monopcdy ? — 1 
do not know what has been proposed before the Com- 
inission. 

19105. {Mi\ Wilson.) With regard to the influence of 
the Opium Department on the pi-osperity of the agricultural 
classes, I understand that you prefer to leave that question 
to those who have more intimate knowledge of the details P — 
Of particular tiacts in the North-eastern districts. 

19106. Docs that remark refer to what you said about the 
effect on rents and revenue? — Yes. I have had no practical 
experience of either rents or revenue in those districts. 

19107. You have referred to cultivation having been dosed 
in many places; is that a permanent closing;, or are you 
referring to flnotuatiims p— To permament closing. It has 
been closed in this district (Agra) for example. 

19108. Can you tell me wten it was closed in this 
district?— Probably about 1888. I acted aS 0|iiim Agent 
in 1887, and recommended the closure of this district. 

19109. On what grounds p— Largely on account of its 
being unremunerative to the Depm'tnient ; that they wasted 
an establishment and got but little return. I thought that 
the establishment could be much better employed iu the 
better producing districts. 

19110. Why did they not get a profitable return ?— Either 
because the people were not skilful cultivators or because 
they smuggled. 

19111. Sometimes the outturns brought to the Opium 
Department were so small that it was scarcely satis- 
factory P — "iTes, I did abolish it in one district, Muttra, the 
nest to this, because I thought the establishment could be 
more usefully employed elsewhere in the better poppy-grow- 
ing districts. 

19112. You say that a very large increase has taken place 
in the course of about 18 years, and that that increase is 
believed to be due to better administration P— Yea. 

19113. Can you in any way support that, and show that it 
is not an actual increase of consumption P — Whenever cul- 
tivdtion,is restricted in any district or abolished, the con- 
sumption of licit opium- goes up. Whenever cultivation 
is extended or started in any district, the consumption of 
valicit opium goes down : for example; in Lueknow eulti- 
tion round the city was closed some years ago, and I 
suppose that in LucknoW city there is the greatest con- 
sumption iu this Province, and it is certain that the con- 
sumption of licit opium at otioe doubled, 

19114. In reference to the difficulty of securing the effec- 
tive punishmentof persons infringing the opium regulations, 



does the same difficully exist in regard to other offences 
— iSIot to the same extent, 1 think. 

19115. Do you think there is a certain amount of sym- 
pathy felt ? — I think there is. All the Miigistrates, more or 
less, evince a certain amount of interest in the poor, who 
merely keep a little back for medical purposes. The cases 

' that I refer to, and that we aim at repressing,. are the ex- 
tensive smuggling cases where a man is found with many 
seers of opium and is let off with a light fine. 

19116. (Mr. Mowbray.) Your experience as Opium Agent 
in 1887 was in the Benares Agency, 1 suj'pose P — Yes. 

19117. I rather understood you to say that in those 
places where cultivation has been closed, it has arisen either 
from the misconduct otthe cultivators, or from the fact that 
the tracts were not favourable to opium cultivation ; but 
have you any experience of cultivation being closed owing 
to the indisposition of the cultivators to cultivate ? — I do 
not remember that in my experience. I did close a great 
deal of cultivation myself after inspection ; that was with 
reference to faciliiating excise or on account of the unremu- 
nerative character of the cultivation to the Department. 

19118. Where the cultivation has been closed, do I under- 
stand that it is absolutely prohibited in the district, or 
would there be a possibility of the licenses being granted 
again in that district ? Is it entirely within the discretion of 
the Department ? — It is within the discretion of the Opium 
Agent, subject to the control of the Boaid of Revenue of 
Lower Bengal ; and they are again largely ruled hy the 
Financial Department of the Government of India. 

19119. It merely amounts to this, that the licenses have 
not been granted, and that they can be re-granted ?— They 
could be re-granted. 

19120. With regard to the opium-smoking to which you 
have referred, are you of opinion that the closing of the 
licensed smoking-houses has been beneficial? — I certainly 
think that the reduction of the number has been extremely 
beneficial. In the excise report to which I reler, I proposed 
that the principle should be laid down, and it was laid down 
by Government that we should only open an opium-smoking 
shop where there was a distinct existing demand, and that 
we should take every possible precaution against encourat;- 
ing it ; that was adopted. Thej' have now gone beyond 
that and clnsed altogether, but I am doubtful whether that 
was desirable. 

19121. That is what I wanted to get your opinion upon — 
the total closing of the shops ?— I gave my advice against 
it. 

19122. Win you tell us what your reasons were ? — When 
a man has contracted a vice, it is better that he should 
indulge it away from his home than in his house. I think 
it is less likely to spread when it is cairied on in a public 
smoking den than when it is done among his children and 
relations. 

19123. AVe have been told that since these licensed places 
for smoking have been closed, a large number of unlicensed 
dens have sprung up in some of these cities ; have you any 
suggestion to the make as to the feasibility of dealing with 
those cases, supposiug the prohibition of licensed smoking 
stops continues ?— I Lave only to propose that we should 
wait and watch, and then alter a few years come to some 
practical conclusion on the subjec',. I should not have 
abolished the remaining licensed shops, hut having abolished 
them, 1 would not restore them too quicklj'. 

19124. ( Mr. Haridas Yeliaridas.) You have said that 
opium-eating is looked upon as vepuiable ; do you mean 
that as compared to opium-smoking r-—I do not think any 
discredit attaches to opium-eating. I should think it is 
about equivalent in public estimation to ordinary moderate 
drinking, amongst Englishmen. But opium-smoking is 
really held to be abuut equiva-Ieiit to excessive drinking 

19125. What would the habit of not trtkiug any opium at 
all be called ?--That is a matfei" <si choice and opinion ; 
Very nlufth like abstdute tempEraiice With Efiglishmen. 

19126. (Mr. jF'ans/iaive.) Wlien you say that opium is 
believed to be a febrifuge, and that it is used iu various 
diseases, do you mean th.'it it is used amongst the people 
as a domestic remedy ? — Yes. I may add that iu malarious 
tracts it is a common thing for cultivators to beseech one 
to allow opium cultivnti(m to he introduced or re-introduced 
into the district on that very ground. 

19127. In sayin? that opium smoking is considered dis- 
reputable, is that chiefly on account of its associations P-^ 
No. 

19128. Have you any knowledge or belief thrft it is 
actually injurious to health p-^The experience of officials 
and non-oififlials is that it is distinctly injurious. 
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19129. Because it is carried to e.\eess P— It is very hard 
foi one to say that; 1 may say I have not changed my 
opinion since I wrote roy report for ISS^iSS, and in which 
I dealt in detail with the question. 

19130. [Chairman.) Have you those passages athand.''>- 
Yes. I then wrote — " Chandu-au-iokmg (madak may he left 
out of consideration, for it is little known intliese Provinces) 
is held by all, whether Europeans or Natives, officials or 
non-otfioials, who are interested in the social aspects of 
excise questions, to be by far the most hurtful practice 
with which this Department has to deal, and it is matter for 
surpr'se that the benevolent persons, ■who. blame the action 
of Government with reference lo the liquor trade, have not 
interested themselves in tlie fur more acute evil of chandu- 
smoking — a vice of comparatively recent origin, which has 
made considerable way iu these i'rovinces, and is held by 
some to be making rapid progi'ess. And I think that the 
experience of most officers confirms the views to which every 
Native gentleman of intelligence and position, with whom I 
have spoken on the subject, gives expression. Most of us 
can remember officials a»d servants, generally respectable 
and efficienti who drank in moderation and occasionally to 
excess, or who ate opium; hut I at legist can recollect no 
cAa?j(?MTsraoker who has not been ruined by the vice as an 
official and as a man. The chief evils of the vice are, that 
it ruins the constitution ; that it becomes an irresistible 
habit with which the practiser is unable to contend, and for 
the gratitioation of which he is willing to make any sac- 
rifice. " Further ou I wrote — "And with reference to so 
baneful a drug, the arguments against an undue increase in 
the number of shops, used with reference to the liquor 
traffic, apply with increased force. It is no part of the 
province nf Government to open a chandu shop on the 
chance of a demand arisintr. The shop should be established 
anly to meet a considerable existing demand, and where 
this does not exist it should be closed. '' 'I'hey had been 
reduced, and they have now been entirely closed. 

19131. {Mr. Fanshawe.) We have been told that poppy 
cultivation is carried on, more or less, nnder compulsion on 
the part of the officials of the Opium Department ; do you 
consider it possible that there can be anything in the 
nature of general compulsion on the part of the.oScials of 
that Department P-r-No. I, think it is absolutely impossi- 
ble. Tber* was a tract in which the cultivators had a 
quarrel with the Opium Department, and they boycotted 
poppy cultivation for years and generations, hut I rather 
think that they have taken to it again now. 

19132. The Opium Department of course is quite separate 
from the district staff, so that the district officials have no 
iiiitere&t whatever in the working of the Opium Depart- 
ment P — None. 

19133. Have you had any complaint at any time on the 
part of cultivators as regards compulsion or anything of 
that nature P— No. 

19134. If there had been any general complaints on the 
subject, you would expect as a district official to have 
them brought to your notice? — I should certainly have 
heard o-C them. 

19135. {Mr. Peas.e.) You stated that you had had 
petitions from ryots beseeching you to give them permi,«sion 
to grow poppy on account of the malarious nature of the 
district ; would you, kindly explain what benefit they would 
deriv? from it ? — That is for a doctor t» say ; but theyhave 
implicit belief in the benefits of opium in a damp, malarious 
district. 

19136. But if they grow opium, they would have to hand 
it ovfcr to the Government? — Every one knotrs that they 
do not, make it all over to the Government— that some re- 
mains behitid. 

19137. They want to be able to grow opium and retain 
a oertfiin portion ? — Yes. 

19138. Did they put th^t afterwai-ds as an argument ? 
-"Not im so many wouds. Even ifa man gave up the 
whole- cf5 his opium,, he would r-etain his pottery from which 
he could make an extract. As a matter of fact, they 
all retain some opium- I do not think there is aoiilti- 
vatar in the country w-ho- does not keep back something for 
his own use. 

19139. That was the perquisite of the Khatadar in the 
Patna; district Pf^They have not K,batad»vs here ; there, 
is direct dealing with the tenant. 



19140. You .stated that ceilain lands in the neighbour- J'he 

hood of Lucknow were not now licensed. Has theie not l£on. 

been a general tendency to withhold license fnjiu lands in J. Cadell. 

the immediate neighbourhood of the towns without giving , 

compensation, although they may have been extremely ^^ Jan. 18 94- 
valuable to the ryots for the purpose of giowing opium P — 
Yes, I may add that lands near towns have great advan- 
tages. Market-gardening is so much mire easy for a man 
m the neighbourhood of a large city like Lucknow than it 
would be in a village 20 or SO miles off. 

19141. Then there'is no place in which it would be a grpiiter 
punishinent to the ryots to have the cultivation prohibited P — 
There is no place probably in which the making of illicit 
tpium would be greater than in Lucknow. 

19143. (Mr. Mowbray.) Also there is no place where 
the other crops can be grown with more advantage P — Yes. 

19143. Although it may be possible to interfere in a 
limited number of c£ises with ryots who have been growing 
poppy, especially in districts round cities where there is a 
good opportunity of growing other crops of a market- 
gardening character, do you think that generally all over 
the country the withdrawal of the advances which now 
accompany poppy cultivation would cause considerable 
distnrbarce to the agricultural interest of the country p — I 
would guard myself m reference to the districts with which I 
have no intimate acquaintance ; but I think that in these 
parts, if it were done gradually, and by a reduction of the 
advance which would disincline people to take up poppy 
cultivation, it might be closed in the course of a few 
years. 

19144. Gradually ? — Yes,, gradually. It would be a serious 
blow to them, but they have survived many other blows of 
a similar or equal kind, 

19145. (Mr. Wilson..) With reference to your report of 
1882-83, there is one portion about which 1 have asked 
several witnesses, ai}d 1 think I ought to take this oppor- 
tunity of drawing your attention to it. You have u.sed the 
expression, '' Pt is comparatively easy t© prevent the exten- 
sion by needless encouragement of this degrading vice :" 
did that refer soUy to smoking P-^ Yes. All this is with 
reference to c^a»(^M-smoking.. 

19146. Jt has no reference to eating P^It is entirely in 
reference to smoking.. When I took over the charge of the 
Excise Department, 1 consulted the Native gentlemen of the 
district in which I was, asking what their objections were 
with regard to excise matters, and this was the only objection 
they had to make — the eArt«(^a- smoking. 

19147. In what district were yon an Opium Agent for 
seven mouths in 1887 P — In the Benares Agency. 

19148. The whole of the Benares Agency ?— Yesj 

19149. With reference to the closing of cultivation, do I 
understand that the Department officials are withdiawn 
from certain districts p — If poppy cultivation is no longer 
licensed, the officials go to where they are required. 

19150. So that iu such districts individual cultivators 
could not now be licensed because there is nobody to look 
after them P^No authority is left in the neighbourhood. 

19151. When that took place, were there any complaints 
frcan the people P-'I did imt serve in any of the districts at 
the time. No doubt thei'e was a certain amount of discon- 
tent, but the cultivation was more or less sparse. 

19152. You do not know the actual facts ?■ — No, I left the 
Department. I was only there seven months, and then t 
was in quite another part of the country. I was in Aligarh 
afterwards, where there was a veiy sparse cultivation, and 
there were not very serious complaints. 

19153. There was no compensation,? — No compensation. 

19154. Where is Basti? — It is one of the North -Western 
districts. 

19155. Is cultivation still arried on there P — Very largely. 
19156 Have you heard of any complaints there from 

poppy-growers ? — No. 

19157. That did not come under your notice ?— I have 
nothing to do with that part of the country. 

19158, (Chairman.) Do I collect that in the district 
with which you are now more particularly connected the 
cultivation of poppy is relatively unimportant? — I would 
not say that. It is not so important as in the north- 
eastern districts, which are the great home of the poppy. 



The witness withdrew. 



1915^. (Chairman.) 
of the 45th Rattray's Sikhs ?— Yes. 



Major H. N. McEae called in and examined. 
You are OflSciating Commandant 19160. Has the question of the consumption of opium 



by the men under your command come much under your 
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observation? — No, the matter has rarely come under my 
obseivation. I believe that opium is taken by nearly all 
Sikh soldiers. 



19161. What proportion of the men under your command 
admit that they take opium regularly p — In the regiment 
under my command 5 per cent, acknowledge to take it every 
day. 

19162. During your service in the 45th Sikhs, what has 
been your experience as to the effects of opium in regard to 
crime P — For a period of nearly 20 years I have never known 
a case of a man omitting to perform any duty or commit- 
ting any crime from the effects of opium, and I do not 
know of any case of a soldier being punished for neglect of 
duty or any fault connected with its use. 

19163. In your opinion is opium valuable when the regi- 
ment is called upon for hard service P — I consider that 
Opium as taken by the regiment under my command 
does considerably more good than harm, and is in many 
cases beneficial, specially on the line of march, service, or 
other hard work, and when men are suffering from slight 
disorder of the stomach by removing pain, sense of fatigue, 
and enabling a man to eat his food. 

19164. Do you think an order of the Government prohibit- 
ing the use of opium, except under medical certificate, 
would excite great discontent among your men p — Very great 
discontent. 

19165. {Mr. Pease.) Have you made any special enquiry 
with regard to the number of men who consume opium ? — 
Yes. 

19166. Can you give us the result ? — I find that 5 per 
cent, of the men acknowledge to taking opium every day, 
but that probably all the men take it occasionally. 

19167. Is your strength 912 ?— Yes. 
M168. Five per cent, take it habitually ? — Yes, every day, 

all the year round. 

9169. "What is the quantity they take ? — About one or 
two grains, but some probably more. 

19170. Many, do you think p — I should say not many. 

19171. What proportion of those who take it habitual- 
ly p — It is only a matter of opinion— I should say, perhaps, 
1 per cent, would take more — about 8 men in the regiment. 

19172. Have you observed any injury to the health of 
those men who take more than one or two grains ? — No, 
I know a case of one man who has been an habitual opium- 
eater all his life. He is one of the finest men in the regi- 
ment. 

19173. What is his quantity? — More than two grains. 
Another soldier who looks out of health has taken opium 

The witness withdrew. 



since the Afghan War, when he said he started it because 
he suffered very badly from dysentery. If he stops 
the opium the dysentery comes on auain. I consider 
that this man is not any the better for the use of opium, but 
he probably would have died from dysentery if he had not 
taken it. 

1917 4. {Mr. Wilson.) You said that opium is taken 
oeoaaionally by nearly all Sikh soldiers P — Yes. 

19175. We have had some evidence, from certain regiments 
at all events, that exceedingly little opium is taken, much 
less than in your regiment. Have you made enquiries 
with regard to other regiments ?— No. 

19176. What you have stated is your general impres- 
gjon ? — Yes. It refers to my own regiment more 
particularly. 

19177. What you have stated refers to particular enquiries 
you have made ? — Yes. 

19178. Have you been on active service with these 
men ? — Yes, for two years and six months. 

19179." Has any arrangement been made for the supply 
of opium regimentally, or do they supply themselves p — 
They supply themselves. 

19180. Have you known cases in which there has been 
a failure of supply ? — No. I have never heard any 
complaints. 

19181. I understand you to say practically that the 5 per 
cent, who take it habitually are neither better nor worse 
than then- comrades P — Neither better nor worse. Some of 
our strongest men are habitual opium-eaters ; the tug-of 
war team, and so on, 

19182. {Mr. Mowhray.) What districts do your men 
come from ? — Amritsar and Ferozepur. 

19183. I suppose the bulk of them are under 40 years 
of age ? — Yes. 

19184. {Mr. Fanshawe.) One or two other Commanding 
Offcers who have come before us stated that they found it 
somewhat difficult to ascertain the number of habitual 
opium-eaters in their regiments ; do you think that the 5 per 
cent, which you have given as the number of opium-eaters 
on the result of your enquiries can be taken as strictly 
accurate ?— No, it is most diflacnlt to get the exact facts- 
It is merely my opinion, because every Sikh soldier does 
not like to admit that he takes opium. 

19185. You found some difficulty like the other Command- 
ing Officers we have had before us ? — Yes. 

19186. Would your own opinion be that the percentage 
is rather higher than what you have stated ? — Yes, I 
daresay it is. I daresay that 15 per cent, of the men take 
it regularly. 



Sitrr/eoii- 
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JI Boifd 



SuBGEON-LiEUTBNANT-CoiONEL H. BoTD called in and examined. 



19187. {Sir William Boberis.) You are now in medical 
charge of the 45th Sikh Regiment p — Y'es. 

19188. Where were you before that ?— I was in the 
14th Sikhs, and before that in the 23rd Sikhs. 

19189. What experience have you had of the effect of 
opium on Sikh soldiers P — I have seen practically no ill effects 
from it. Whilst in the 14th Sikhs (ten years) I associated 
with the men in the linet joined in their games, and was 
looked on as a friend. I knew the men who took opium. 
Since then I have been with the 45th Sikhs. From 
observation I formed an arbitrary standard to distinguish 
between use and abuse. This I fixed at 15 grains of 
crude opium daily. This quantity did not appear to 
exercise any deleterious effect on the men's health, but it 
was ditficult for them to give it up, and when forced to do 
so (as when under punishment), they suffered for some 
time from pains in the stomach, constipation, and general 
lassitude. Under 15 grains a day could be given up, and 
a little strong tea for a day or two was all that seemed 
required. Altogether about 80 per cent, of the men took 
opium. Very few, not more than 15 per cent. , took it daily. 
The others took it only when fatigued, or when about to 
undergo some fatiguing work. The men also take opium 
when an attack of ague is imminent, as they say it reduces 
the aching of the bones and hastens the sweating stage. 

19190. You say they suffered from constipation when the 
opium was withdrawn. We have generally heard the 
stoppage of the opium produces diarrhoja P — I have never 
found it was so. 

19191. What is your experience with regard to the effect 
of opium as a prophylactic against malarial fever ?— I 



never knew it taken as a direct prophylactic, but no doubt 
it does act indirectly in that way by its stimulant action 
in cases of over-fatigue. On the line of march and on service 
in the field it is decidedly of use, as it prevents, to a 
great degree, the diarrhcea so common on these occasions. 
I have always taken a private supply with me when 
going on semoe, and I have told the men to apply to me 
if they could not get it elsewhere and were running short. 

19192. Would you like to make a statement with regard 
to the report that the 14th Sikhs broke down in the Cabul 
Campaign through not having opitun ? — There was a report 
that the 14th Sikhs broke down in the Cabul Campaign of 
1878 through not having opium. There was absolutely 
no foundation in fact for this report. The only thing 1 
can think of, which may have suggested the report, was 
my telling the Deputy Surgeon General that I had run 
out of tincture of opium. I had a private supply of 
opium, and the men knew it. My supply (up to the time 
at; which I became ill myself from pneumonia) was not 
drawn on. The inference is that the men had enough. 
In the lilack Mountain (1888), when it became very cold 
and wet, with very fatiguing duties, many men came to me 
for opium. Most of these men took it so seldom that 
they had not thought it worth while to bring any with 
them. 

19193. What has been the result of your general 
experience with regard to the use of opium among Sikh 
.soldiers?— I have always reported to the Commanding 
Officer cases when men took opium in excess, either daily 
or occasionally, and in sufBoient quantities to render them- 
selves stupid. So far as I can recollect, or discover from 
my records, I have made six such reports in the last nine 
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years, and two at least of these took both opium and 
alcohol. Excess in the nse of opiam does not lead to 
active mtinia, such as that produced by Cannahts indica 
and its preparations. 

19194. What are the worst effects that you have seen 
from the use of opium P — The worst effects I liave seen 
Imve been hebetude of mind, defective vision, and irregular 
aotiiin of the bowels. 

19195. What is the quantity that is taken among the 
soldiers ? — The usual quantity taken varies from 2 to 6 
grains, and that quantity does not seem to create a 
craving or require to be increased. It seems to have much 
the same action as coffee. There is not a man in the regi- 
ment at piesent, so fur as I can learn, who takes more 
than 8 grains of dried opium a duy, and there are only 
!ibi)ut six or eight of those. About 15 grains of crude 
opium would be about 8 grains of dried opium. My 
opinion is that in small doses opium is as harmless as tea or 
coffee, and superior to either of these in being a stimulant 
which can always he taken at the time its action is 
required. 

19196. What is your opinion as to the usi of opium in 
excess ? — In excess it is infinitely less harmful than alcohol, 
and the habit is not so rapidly formed. If the men were 
deprived of the small quantity of opium which they talse 
now, they would probably take native spirits as a substi- 
tute, and the result would be a terrible increase in the 
" crimes list," and similar increase in the number of sick 
and unfit for service. 

19197. I take it that the general result of your experience 
ia that most Sikh soldiers take opium occasionally for 
emergencies P — They nearly all take it in emergency. 

19198. Have you noticed whether some take it regularly 
in winter and drop it in the summer ?— I have never 
noticed much difference. 

19199. Tlie number who take it habitually all the year 
round scarcely exceeds 15 per cent. P — Yes. 

19200. Are you speaking of the Sikh soldiers in general ? 
Of my own regiments — the 1 Jth Sikhs and 45th Sikhs. I 
have had no opportunity to judge of the other men. 

19201. Have you noticed much tendency to increase the 
dose P — Not at all. 

19203. Could you tell the difference between these 15 per 
cent, who take opium regularly and the rest li the men in 
your regiment ?— I could not tell by a casual examinntion. 



19203. I suppose ynu hare no facts io relate in the way Surgn. 
of your experience which confirmed you in the opinion Lt.-Col. 
that opium had a good effect in guarding men against S. Boyd. 
attacks of malarial fever P— I do not think it protects " — : 
against malarious fever. I have no facts to go on that ^° •'»»■ X8 a4. 
would lead me to that supposition. I only think it does 

good where they are over-fatigued in the same way as any 
other stimulant would do good. 

19204. Indirectly P-Yes. 

_ 19205. Do you know whether there is a current supposi- 
tion among Sikh soldiers that opium does protect them from 
fever P— Most of the Sikhs I have spoken to on the 
subject are of opinion that it does ward off fever. 

19206. {Mr. Pease.) Have you had any evidence with 
regard to the effect of opium on a man's health in the 
case of pneumonia P— No. I very often give opium for 
pneumonia, but I do not know how it acts with regard 
to its general use. I have never seen any ill effects 
from it. 

19207. There was a new fact brought before us a few 
days ago that those who take opium are slower in recover- 
ing from pneumonia ; is your experience contrary to that ? 
— 1 can hardly answer that question, because so many 
of the men take opium that I have no standard to go by. 

19208. {Mr. Wilson.) Have you heard that opium is 
frequently taken to assist defective vision P Tou have 
said that defective vision is one of the results of taking 
opium f— 1 think the first eflfect of opium on the vision 
is to improve it, but, like all stimulants on the nerves, 
it tends to lessen the vision afterwaids as it wears off. 

39209. You think there may he some temporary good 
at first, but it wears of afterwaids p — Yes, it is the re-action. 

19210. We have generally understood that drying opium 
did not make much difference — you say that 8 grains 
of dried opium are equal to 15 grains of crude opium; 
we have heard that drying it would not bring it to more 
than at the most 12 grains P — The crude opium which 
tliey take is very much adulterated, and the dried opium 
is purer. 

18211. Do you know whether the recruits, when they 
come to the regiment, have been in the habit of taking 
opium lit home? — It depends entirely on the part of the 
country they come from. The Malwais take opium from 
childhood; the Man jhas do not take it until they are of 
adult age. 



The witness withdrew. 



StJBADAE JoWALA SiSGH, ot the 45th (Rattray's) Sikhs, called in and examined (through an interpreter). 

19219. Why do you not take it habitually ?— I only 
take it when I am fatigued. 



19212, (Mr. Fanshaiee.) How long have you been in 
the 45th Sikhs P — About ten and-a-half years. 

19213. To what district do you belong ?— Rawalpindi. 
. 19214. What have you to say with rcjard to the habit 
of taking opium among the Sil<hs P — The Sikhs use opium 
even at their homes prior to enlistment. In the regiments 
very few commence it. The Sikhs use it only to keep up the 
health ; the Mahomedans use it as tobacco, which they call 
chandtc or madak. Oid men use it to keep the weaklorgans 
in good working order, i.e., eye-sight, hearing power, e'c. 
Some men eat this drug only by seeing another man doing 
so, but the re-il fact is that even body uses it as a medicine, 
and besides this it is our Guroo's order that a Silih can 
use a little opium. 

1921S. Can you tell us how many men, speaking gene- 
rally, take opinui in your regiment ? — About 30 to 40 per 
cent, use it habitually. There are probably 90 per cent, who 
use it occasionally. 

1S216. What do you think is the effect of this use of 
opium on the men in tlie regiment ; does it do harm 
or good P — To those who eat it in small quantites there 
is a great deal of advantage. 

19217. Are there many men who take it in excess P — 
Probably not more than 1 per cent, take it in excess. 

19218. {Mr. Pease.) Do you t ike opium P— I only take 
it occasionally, when there is any hard work or I am 
fatigued. 
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19220. {Mr, Wilson.) You say there are 912 men in the 
regiment. I wish to know how many men there are 
who fake opium every day in small quantities p — Between 
30 and 40 per cent. — 30 to 40 men per company. 

19221. At what age do the men enlist in your regi- 
ment P— Between 18 and 19. 

19222. And they have not n.iually taken opium before 
they join your regiment P — They have taken opium before 
tliey join the regiment. 

19223. {Mr. Mowhray) Would there, in your opinion, be 
dinoontent in the regiment if the sepoys could only get 
opium by the doctor's orders P — AH Sikh regiments would 
be very dissatisfied about it. 

19221. {Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) You said that ther^ 
are 30 or 40 men per company who take opium, and as 
there are eight companies in the regiment, the total number 
who take opium every day would be about 320?— Yes. 

19225. If you have two candidates for enlistment, one who 
does not take opium and the other who does, would you. 
prefer the man who does not take opium to the man who 
does? — It would be no drawback to a man's enlistment if 
a niaii took opium ; the question would not arise. 



The witness withdrew. 



S0BGBON-LiBOiBNANT-OoLONEt A. J. WiLLCOCKa, M.D,, Called in and examined. 



19226. {Sir William Boberts.) You are Civil Surgeon at 
Asra, Superintendent of the Agra Lunatic Asylum, and a 
Fellow of the Allahabad University P— Yes. 



II 



19227. The latter is an honorary distinction, I presume ? 
— Yes. I have a vote in all matters connected with the gov- 
ernment of the University. I am also Principal of the Agra 
Medical School and Honorary Surgeon to the Viceroy. 

2 t 
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Surff«.- 19228. What has been your experience in regard to the 

Lf.-Col. use of opium in India? — My experience is derived from' 

A. J- nearly twenty years' service in India, nearly the whole of 

Willeoelcs, which time has been spent in the Civil Department. I have 

M.D. also held charge of a lunatic asylum for nearly eight years. 

^, All my service has been in the North-Western Provinces, 

-o Jan. 18 94. ^^^ j \^^^q qq experience of other parts of India. The 
moderate use of opium is certainly very common in the Agra 
district, but I can give no figures. I have had a very exten- 
sive ophthalmic practice, and many of my patients have 
taken opium under the belief that it is good for cataract and 
other eye diseases. There is a widespread belief that it is 
useful in malarial cachexia, and many people take it on 
tliat account. The ordinary moderate consumer does not 
> <;o on increasing the dose as commonly alleged. The abuse 

of the drug is exceedingly rare. The woi-st cases I have 
met with have been in highly educated Europeans. The 
abuse of opium, like that of alcohol, destroys the moral 
instinct, though in a less degree. The moderate use of 
opium exercises no deleterious influence on the moral and 
physical condition of the people. 

19229. Have you seen cases of excessive and injurious 
habitual consumption of opium among the natives of 
India? — Exceedingly rarely. 

19230. You can scarcely recall them with precision p — I 
can recall one or two specific instances only. 

19231. Do you remember what the symptoms were ?— The 
chief symptoms were sluggishness, mental and physicals 

19232. Were they emaciated? — Not very markedly. 

19233. Were they people in easy circumstances, with 
plenty to eat? — No, the people I refer to were in Gov- 
ernment employ on about Rs. 10 a month. 

19234. But they had plenty to eat ?— Yes. 

19235. Is there any feeling, as far as your experience has 
gone in India, against the non-medicinal use of opium ? — 
There is no feeling whatever against the moderate non- 
medicinal use of the drug among the people of this Prov- 
ince. The people look upon opium as a blessing and not an 
evil, and entirely deprecate all prohibitive measures. Prom 
a purely medical point of view, I am of opinion that the 
moderate use of opium is not more harmful than the 
moderate use of tea, coffee, alcohol and tobacco, etc., and it 
is not much more liable to abuse. It is very rarely indeed 
that I have met with such cases. In a vast number of 
oases on the contrary I believe that the moderate use of 
opium is extremely beneficial : for example, in the feeble, 
the old, andthose broken down by bowel complaints, chronic 
coughs, syphilis, ulcers, in malarious cachexia, etc. To 
deprive these ill-fed, ill-clad people of the comfort and 
solace they now derive from opium would he a cruel act, and 
would give rise to most serious discontent. Insanity has 
been occasionally ascribed to the abuse of opium, and in one 
instance in my capacity as Superintendent of a Lunatic 
Asylum I have myself returned this drug as a cause, but I 
now believe on insulBcient grounds. 

19236. What experience have you had of opium as a 
febrifuge ? — I have very little personal experience of opium 
as a febrifuge, but amongst the people it has a high reputa- 
tion, is largely consumed, and I believe with benefit. 

19237. It acts beneficially in various ways in malarious 
districts P — Precisely so. 

19238. You use a very happy phrase here — " Malarious 
cachexia." You believe that there is a constitution induced 
in malarial districts which might be called " malarious 
cachexia P" — Yes. 

19239. You think the use of opium is beneficial in these 
cases and diminishes the recurrent attacks of fever to which 
they are liable P — Yes. 

19240. So far you think that it is a protective ? — I think 
it is. 

19241. Have you had charge of dispensaries? — I have 
always had charge of a dispensary for 20 years. 

19242. So that you come into intimate contact with the 
common people of the country P — ^Most intimate. 

19243. Have you observed the habit among infants? — I 
have had no experience of the use of opium among infants, 
though I have frequently heard of it. I have heard of 
accidental poisoning taking place, but not that it is habitu- 
ally given in the form of food at all. 

19244. Were any of these cases fatal P — They must have 
been some of them fatal. I think we had a case quite 
recently in the hospital liere. 

19245. What was that from ? — Prom the prescription of a 
non-qualified practitioner. 

19246. It was not from excess in the custom of habitually 
giving opium ? — Not at all ; it was au ai:cideutal case. 



1B247. At what age do you think from your experience 
the people of India commence using opium P — I have no 
figures to go on, and it is only a pure guess ; but I should 
say it was over 40 years of age. 

19248. You think it is mainly a habit of after life ?— 
Certainly, adults. 

19249. Have you recognized the fact that opium may be 
used as we use wine or tobacco, as a stimulant or comforter ? 
— That is precisely my meaning. 

19250. When it is used in that way you do not think it 
more injurious than these other stimulants? — No, I do not. 

19251. {Mr. Pease.) You state that many of your 
patients believe that opium is good for cataract and many 
other eye diseases ; what is your view ? — My own view is 
that it does them no harm. 

l'9252. [Mr. Wihijn.)Yoa are not prepared to say it does 
them good under those circumstances P — No, I am not pre- 
pared to say it can do them any good. 

19253. You have said that the moderate use of opium is 
not more harmful than the moderate use of coffee, tea or 
alcohol, and is not more liable to abuse P — Yes. 

19254. You think it is a little more liable to abuse P — I 
mean the abuse of one is more harmful than the abuse of 
the others; for instance, no one would compare the abuse of 
opium with the abuse of coffee ; but takiiig the whole series 
of Ibod adjuncts, coffee and all the rest, I do not think it is 
so liable to abuse. It is less liable to abuse than alcohol. 

19255. Less insidious ? — Yes, in every way. 

19256. This medical term "cachexia" has been referred to 
several times by other witnesses ; how would you define 
that ? — The bad state induced by malarious poisoning. 

19257. What would yon say as to the habitual use of 
opium for men under 35 or 40 who are in good health P — 
If they take it in extreme moderation, I should not think it 
could do them any harm any more than alcohol does to us. 

19258. Do you know any medical man who prescribes 
opium as a prophylactic against fever ? — I do not. 

19259. (Mr. Mowbray.) Have you had any experience of 
Europeans taking opium in this country ? — Yes, I have 
stated that the worst cases I have met have been among 
Europeans. 

19260. Could you tell me whether you have often come 
across cases of Europeans taking opium ? — No, very seldom. 

19261. Can you give me any reason why the Natives here 
should take it and why Europeans do not take it ? — Because 
Europeans have several other things ; they have tea, coffee, 
cocoa and alcohol chiefly. I think that is a very suflBcient 
reason. 

19262. You think that the effect of opium on the 
Europeans who take it is worse than on the Natives?— I do 
not think so. These oases I speak of were cases of extreme 
abuse. 

19263. You say you have been in charge of dispensaries 
theie are in the Agra district ? -—There is one big main 
dispensary, which is the hospital as well. 

19264. That is in Agra itself ?— Yes ; in the city of 
Agra there are five dispensaries besides, there are three 
under the Dufferin Fuud, and three ordinary Government 
dispensaries. Then in the district there are three besides, 
and one under the Dufferin Fund. 

19265. Four altogether in the district ? — Yes, outside 
our circle. 

19266. Do you know how many opium shops there 
are P — I do not. 

19267. Do you think that for the ordinary supply for 
the legitimate use of opium the existing dispensaries 
would be sufficient in the Agra district P — Certainly not. 

19268. (Mr. Saridas Yeharidas.) You say that opium 
is less injurious than alcohol. Would you advise your 
friends, whether Europeans or natives, to give up the habit 
of taking alcohol and take opium? — Certainly not; if any 
one asked my advice, I would advice him not to take either. 

19269. If he was inclined to take some stimulant, would 

you prefer that he should take opium to alcohol ? No, 

because I think alcohol is far more pleasurable than 
opium. It has the advantage that more comfort and 
pleasure is derived from it than from opium. I am only 
speaking from hearsay, because I have not taken opium. 

19270. You would not advise Europeans to take opium, but 
would you advise Natives ? — I would advise them to take 
neither, hut if they had to take one or the other, I should 
advise opium. 

19271. You make this distinction between Europeans 
and Native» ? — 1 do. 



The witness withdrew. 
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OfvBtN'D IUm Ohowdey called in and exnmined (tliroimh an interpreter). 

1«272. {Mr. Wllion.) You are a Tahsildar at Gauhati 
in As8»m P — Yes. 

19273. Have you livel in Assam since your birth, 66 
years atioP— Yes. 

19274. Is it your opinion that the effect of eating opiam 
is universally bad ? —It is universlly bad. 

19275. DoeM it muke consumers 'weak, languid, and sickly ? 
— Hy eating the drui; people become not only -weak and 
sickly, but they also become wicked, thieves, anci so forth. 

19276. Is the effect on old opium-eaters that they are 
ranableto walk or work P— Distinctly so ; they are unable to 
walk or work ; and they also become under its influeuca 
f Qrgetful and neglectful. 

19277. Do you moan by " old opium-eaters " elderly 
persons or persons who are accustomed to take large quanti- 
ties of opium P — Both. 

19278. Do many persons give up the habit of eating 
opium when they once begin it?— Only two or three in a 
thousand. There are very few who will ever leave it off 
when they have once adopted the habit< 

19279. What do yon think of its qualities as enabling 
people to do hard workP — It does not enable them to do 
hard wark. 

19280. Do the opium-eaters'think it helps them ? — Even 
those who eat it do not think they can do better or harder 
work ; they merely t«ke it for their own pleasure. 

19281. Do the people of your district, the neighbourhood 
of Ciauhati, consider that opium is a protective agaiust 
feverP — They do not think it is a preventive against fever, 
but ^orae of them say that it does tliem good when they 
have fever, but it is all lies. 

19232. I wish to know whether opium-eaters in moder- 
ation are in any way looked down upon by their friends 
and acquaintances? — They are looked down upon; 
even thougl' they eat only a little, they have the name of 
beiTif those who indulge in that which is intoxicating, 
which is a bad name to give them, even when they only 
take a little. 

1928S. Has the fact of their taking opinni any effect on 
their evidence in courts of law? — In courts of law their 
evidence is not as good as those who do not take opium. 

1928 !•. Is opium also taken for the purpose of fostering 
lust? — They take it when they have some bad object in 
view. 

19285. How do you compare opium-smoking with opium- 
•eating? — The smoking of opium is worse than opium- 
bating. 

19386. Do you consider that the present mode of selling 
opium increases or restricts the amount that is consumed ? — 
On account of tlie Government's arrangements the consump- 
tion is certainly greater, because if they did not get it 
from the Government, where would they get it from ? 

19287. Do not the people use the argument that it is 
good because the Government sells it P — Tliey say, "If it 
is a bad thing, why should the Government sell it" ? 

19288. Would you approve of the sale of opium being pro- 
hibited, except for medical purpo.'ies p — I wish it could be 
prohibited, except for medical purposes. 

19289. If that were done, do you think it would give 
rise to serious disconteut or trouble? — The great 

The witness withdrew. 
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majonty, nnt being opium- consumers, would cfrtamly 

support it. Instead of being displeased, they would certain- 25 .Ian. 1894 

ly be pleased that it should be prohibited. There is 

nothing to fear from the natives of the country in regard 

to prohibition. 

_ 19290. {Mr. Mowbray.) How many persons in your 
district consume opium p I want to know the percentage 
of the people who consume opium? — Ten per cent, of the 
people are eaters of opium. 

19291. Do you think that is about the same as the rest 
of Assam P — That is my belief. 

19292. We were told by another witness the other day 
that 90 per cent, of the people in Assam consumed opium ; 
do you agree with that ?— I believe it is only about 10 
per cent. 

1 9293. What do those people do who cannot work or 
walk P — They can do nothing, their children have to feed 
them. 

19294 {Mr. Haridas Veharidaa.) Do you follow the 
Hindu religion ? — I am a Hindu. 

19295. Do you know that the use of alcohol is prohibited 
by the Hindu religion P — I do. 

19296. Of course you know that human nature is inclined 
to take some stimulant, and if opium were altogether 
prohibited except for medical purposes, would not the 
Hindus take to alcohol, which is prohibited hy their 
religion, instead of opium? — I do not believe they would. 

19297. The people are inclined to take some sort of 
stimulant, and if opium is prohibited, would not they 
take to alcohol if it is to be had freely ? — They will not 
take to drinking, because that is contrary to caste rules, 
and even if it mio;ht be had freely, tiiey would refase to 
drink it because it would put them out of caste, whereas 
they might take opium and remain in caste. 

19298. Do you take opium P— No, not at all. 

19299. Do you take any other intoxicant or stimulant ? — 
No. 

19300. {Mr. Fanshawe.) Is it not the case that Govern- 
ment has very largely reduced the number of opium shops 
in Assam P — I am not aware of the fact. I believe that tlie 
number has increased. 

19301. Are you aware of the fact that the price of opium 
has been increaeed of late years p — I am aware of that fact ; 
it has risen from Rs. 30 up to Bs. 37. 

19302. 1 find that during the last 19 years the number of 
shops in Assam have been reduced from 5,070 to 866? — It 
may have taken place in other districts, but certainly not in 
my district (Kamrup.) 

19303. (Chairman.] Do you recommend general absti- 
nence from stimulants? — My belief is that all stimulants 
should be given up. 

19304. Would you recommend that the same prohibition 
should apply to alcohol as you recommend in the case o£ 
opium ?— That is what I wish. 

19305. {Sir William Roberts.) Do you include tobacco 
among the stimulants that you would prohibit? — I do not 
see any harm in tobacco being taken. I do not wish that 
to be prohibited. 

19306. {Mr. Pease.) Are any licenses for the sale of 
opium in your district held by tea planters? — I do no 
know of any such case. 



Mr. A. W. Cettickshank called in and examined 
You are Magistrate and Collector 



19307. {Chairman, 
■ol Asjra? — I am. 

19308. Will you give us any information you deem im- 
portant as to the relative importance of the poppy culti- 
vation, its popularity, the emph)yment it creates 
and the extent to which prohibition would_ afiect 
rents and land revenue, etc , in the districts which are 
placed under your charge ? I believe you are prepared to 
<iu<ite passages from your Settlement lieport? — 1 was in 
charge of the Ooiakhpur district before I whs in charge of 
the Agra district. Theie is no cultivation of poppy in 
Agra. I will read some paragraphs of my late report 
■on the Gorakhpur district. 

19309. You are .about to give us your experience as 
Settlement Officer for the Gorakhpur district ?— Yes, in 
paragniph 480 of uiy report I wrote : " Babi non-food 



crops. Opium ;s by far the most valuable of the non- ^i • 7 i , 

food crops. At the time 01 Buclianan s visit to this 

district— 26 Jan. 1884. 

19310. What date wns that? — In the first quarter 'of this 
csntury. " At the time of Buchanan's visit to this district 
the culiivatii.n of the poppy, if known, was so little prac- 
tised as to escape notice. Apparently the cultivation of 
this drug as a Government monopoly was first introduced 
into this district in the early part of the century. So far 
from the cultivation of poppy having been driven out by 
the two rivals, sugar and indi<ro, as Mr. Eewd, Collector, 
ill 1840, seems to have anlicipited, the increase in the spread 
of its cultivation has been very steady, and any checks in 
its growing popularity with the tenantry have been due 
rather to exigencies requiring curtailment of operations i.n 
the pitrt of the Opium Depirtment than to any disinclination 
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Mr. A. W. on the part of the agiiculturists to grow a crop for 

Cruickshan!c. which they get so liberal advances on easy terms. Whereas 

— ^ 30 years ago, in 1859-60, there were 11,026-28 acres of 

-.0 JanJ^894. pgppy ^ortlj Rs. 1,89,718, or im average of Ks. 17'20 per 

aoie ; there were in 1887-88, 19,348'46 acres of poppy worth 

Ks. 10,23,504, or Rs. 52-89 per acre. The ett'tct of the 

large advances mnde by the Opium Department to 

the tenants, which aggregate Rs. 2,57,84,228 in the same 

period of 30 years, i.e., averaging Es. 8,59,474 per annum, 

will be dealt with in another place." 

19311. You have given us the figures showing the ad- 
vanced value of the land on which p ^ppy is cultivated ; will 
YOU explain the cause of those advancts ? — I wrote, as 
foUowB in paragraph 536 of that rtpurt: — " Special rates 
do, however, pievail to a large extent for p''ppy lands in 
the portions of the district where the poppy is most sucoess- 
lully cultivated, and to a less defined extent for the land 
devoted to gai den cultivation in the vi.'inity of large village 
sites. In both these cases the enhanced value of the land is 
usually due to the labour of tVie cultivator rather tlian to 
any exertion or capital expended by the zemindar. In both 
cases the land is usually soil of the ffuind ciicles (tliat means 
of the circle next to the village), and to this extent is land 
for which a higher rent-rati- is fiiirly applicable thHC for 
ordinary fields. In the case of garden cultivation, the special 
rent-rates are more specially due to the enhanced value 
^iveii to the land by the incessant industry of the " Koeri," 
" Kurmi," or otiier classes of tenants who devote them- 
selves to '• koe'rar," or garden cultivation, and through 
whose efiorts tlie soil is made to vield three crop-i a yav of 
vegetables, tohacco, spices, etc , i.e , of ciops woith more p.n- 
acre than the ordinal y rices, cert-als, and millets. Tlie en- 
hanced value of the returns from the soil enables the 
tenants to piy a higher rent for their 7(;oe)-ar fields, and, in 
justice to the land owners, it must be said that custom 
appears to recognise tlie propriety of the garden cultivntors 
paying a share (.f their extra profits to the land owner in 
the shiipe of this enhanced rent." 

19312. Can you give any reasons why the poppy oultiva- 
t ion is advantageous to the cultivators ? — 1 wrote as follows: — 
" In the special case of poppy cultivation, besides the propor- 
tionately excessive value oi [he crops, there is also the certain- 
ty of prompt c.ish payments forthe outturn, .More than this, 
tne fact that the poppy cultivator receives large ndvances 
in cash from the Upium Department, and is therefore 
comparatively n.ore readily able to pay his rent promptly 
and in lull, undoubtedly is one of the chief reasons that 
poppy rents are high." 

19313. Are theie any other circumstances to which jou 
wish to refer which have an effect in delermining the rent 
of poppy land ? — -1 wrote on that matter as fol- 
lows:— 

" There is, however, a reason of great potency in 
'■ raising the rent of poppy land which derives its force from 
"the prompting of 01 dinary human nature in the first 
'• instance. To many land owners the cultivation of the 
" poppy is really or ostensibly distasteful from yaait-religi- 
"oils or racial prejudice. To many, more especially to the 
" iineducntedand unintelligent, thefact of their tenants being 
"supplied with cash advances by an outsider, an agent 
" whom they cannot control, in order to grow a crop, in whose. 
" prospects thev feel no personal interest, is doubly ( dious. 
" That the outsider is a Government Department does not, in 
"the case of such land owners, abate tlieir prejudice. Al- 
" tbougli in many cases they do not consider it judicious to 
'- absolutely f 01 bid their tenants to grow poppy, yet they 
" consult their pecuniary interest, and perhaps salve their 
" hurt feelings by exacting a very much higher rent as the 
'' preliminary to according tlieir sanction to the cultivation 
"of poppy. If the punctual realizations of their rents 
"were the main object of land owners, the encouiagenient 
" of poppy cultivation would be more hearty on their 
•■ part. It is, however, a truism to record that the distaste 
'•felt by the oi dinary class of Gorakhpur zemindars for 
" any signs of growintr independency en the part of their 
'■'tenants, such as punctual payment of rent and borrowing 
"of capital from sources other than the land owners, is not 
" A decreasing quality. Having once established thcspecial 
'-poppy rent for a particular field, the tenant is frequently 
"compelled to continue payment at that rate whether be 
" continues to grow poppy or not." 

19314. Are we to gather from what tou have fold us 
that the cultivation of poppy is generally more popular 
with the cultivators than with the land owners?— Yes, it is 
no to a great extent. 

XWlo. Have you a statement to put in, showing the land 



revenue and the average value of the opium crop In the 
Gorakhpur district P — Yes, the statement is as follows : — 
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19316. What is the result of your observations with 
regard to the general effect of the use of opium ? — With 
regard to the efi'ect of the use of opium in moderate or 
excessive quantities ■ on the moral and physical condition of 
the classes who consume it, as a Mairistrate and Excise 
Officer acquainted with the disposition of the people, I sh(<ulJ 
stale that I can recall no instance of crime traceable to the 
use of opium on the part of the criminal. Suicides from an 
over-dose of opium occur, but in an infinitesimally small 
proportion as compared to suicides from jumping down 
wells. It would not be seriously argued that well irriga- 
tion should be stopped hecanse wells were occasionally 
utilised for purposes of suicide. I know of no native 
opinion, except that of fanatical religionists, which condemns 
the moderate use of opium. It is widely used in very 
minute doses to alleviate suffering, to counteract malaria, 
and to sustain energy under exceptional circumstances, sucn 
as forced marches with small rations. Its excessive use is 
condemned by all sections of native snoietv', and it stands 
to reason that the excessive use of any drug, intoxicant or 
stimulant, must result in physical, if not moral, deterioration. 

19317. How do you compare the effect of alcohol, i.hi si-, 
cally and morally, with the use of opium ?— Among intoxi- 
cants opium is not considered such a disgraceful intoxicant 
as liquor. This is not an opinion based on ray own preju- 
dices or partialities, but on the native public opinion. In 
this connection I would quote from Dr. Buchanan, an un- 
prejudiced observer in the early part of the century. In 
his notes on the di.stri(^t of Rangpur (page 496, Volume 3, 
Martin's •' Eastern India") he says :— " In habituating them- 
selves to its (ganja) use some people are killed, but after 
they are seasoned, it produces nearly the same effects as 
opium. The use of both plants is considered as much more 
reputable than that of the juice of the grape, and in this 
district never leads t» any of those violent excesses of ungo- 
vernable rage which it is imagined to produce amnng the 
Malays." On page 114 of his description of the Purainiva 
district (Vlartin's " Eastern India," Volume 3) he alludes 
again to opium as " the must reputable intoxicating sub- 
stance u^ed by the native." Briefly the consequences of 
intoxication from opium are confined to the person taking 
oidum to excess. It does not make him a nuisance, or 
perhaps a danger, to his neighbours, as is too of ten the 
case in instances of alcoholic drunkenness. 

19318. Is it difficult to shake olf the opium habit when 
acquired? — When it is once acquired it cannot be left off 
without physical distress. The intoxication caused by small 
doses of opium is stimulatiog rather than confusing as long 
as the effect lasts, 

19319. As to the present excise system, what have you to 
say with regard to whether it stimulates or represses the 
consumption ? — As regards the qne4ion whether the present 
excise system stimulates or represses consnmpi ion, I propose 
to lay before the Commission the figures of the revenue 
derived from opium during the last 3U years in Agra, 
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wticL do not sliow any ground for believing that the con- 
sumption of opium is stimulated by the present excise 
system. 

19320. 'Will you give us your figures P — I have a stnte- 
ment showing the income derived from the license fees 
and the sale of opium for the last 30 years. 

19321. Can you give us any leading figures frojn that 
statement? — In 1863-64 the income derived from the sale of 
opium was Rs. 28,749, in 1891-92 it was Us. 23,563, and 
in addition to that there was the sum of Ks. 4,785 paid for 
the licenses fcr retail vend, which were given formerly 
ivithout payment, so that the cost of opium has been made 
more expensive by Government. 

19322. How far do you consider that the habit of opium- 
fating is traceable to the influence of the British Govern- 
ment? — The habit of opium-eating was not introduced by 
tlie British Government, and would go on whether the 
British Guvemment levied revenue on opium or not. The 
present system appears to meet the desiderata of supplying 

. an existing want at a price high enough to raise a substan- 
tial revenue, but not so high as to encouruge extensive 
smuggling. 

19323. Have you any general remarks to mate ? — To 
abandon a revenue derived from the consumers of opium 
Hiid to imp<'se the same amount of taxation on the counti-y 
at large, including non-opium consumers, would in effect 
be a bounty on opium-smuggling and a gift to the opium- 
consumers at the expense ot the other tax-payers. 

19324. {Mr. Pease.) Who are the fanatic;il religionists to 
whom you refer? — 1 do not refer to any one by name. 

19325. To Christians or .Mahomedans? — I never met a 
fanatical Christiim ; I was referring to Maliomedans aud 
Hindus. 

19326. {Mr. Wilson.) Are there not some Hindus who 
will take a strong view of this matter ? — Some of the 
Gosain, who think themselves especially religious, object to 
stimulants of any kind, although opium is not forbidden by 
the Hindu religion, so far as i am aware. Perhaps I could 
explain my remark about fanatical religionists better by an 
illustration. Water-works have recently been started iu 
Agra, and although the water-supply fi.r the water-works 
i< sent from the Jumna and through channels untouched 
by Knglish agency, or any defiling aijency, several 
Gosains, who think themselves specially religious, will not 
take this water. They prefer to go on taking the water 
out of the dirty wells. 

19327. Is that the case where there has been some 
question raised about the nature of the varnish inside the 
pipes? — I do not think it is the coal tar or anything that 
is used inside the water pipes. 

19328. Is the ground of their objection tbat they have 
got it into their heads that animal fat is used in this 
varnish?^! think they have got it in their heads that it 
is a new way of supplyinsr water, and therefove cannot be 
right. The only tangible reason they raised was that 
leather was used in the valves. The leather was at once 
removed, and another kind of valve substituted. 

19329. You have stated '•' alcohol is not considered such a 
disgraceful liquor" — that rather implies it is disgraceful, 
does it not p— When used in the ordinary way as an 
intoxicant. 

19330. You mean that opium is still considered somewhat 
disirracetnl? — When used as an intoxicant in excessive 
quantities. 

19331. Can you give us anything which you have met 
with in Dr. Buchanan's writings as to the yeneral effect of 
til king opium on the people?— Dr. Buchanan ( pa-re 495, 
■Volumes, Martin's "Kastern India") writes:— "I'he people 
who use the puppy usually take every day two or three doses, 
and, although constantly intoxicated, are not disiihled from 
transacting business : nay they are said even to be able to 
work the better ; but if thev omit a single dnse they are 
quite feeble and stupid, and their constitutions are soon 
exhausted, unless they at the same time can afford a nour- 
ishing diet, in which case the practice is said to do no 
harm." 

19332. In your report you speak of the poppy cultivation 
being worth so much. What do you mean by the word 
''worth"; is that the gross annual proceeds?— I mean the 
value that they receive from the Opium Department for 
the proceeds. 

193"i3. Money received from the Opium Department for 
opium only or ibr all the products of the poppy that they 
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obtain payment for?— The only definite information as Mr. A. W. 
to the value of the poppy is that supplid by the Opium Cruickshank. 

Department— the price they give for it. Of course they 

make other stuff, trash and so on, from which they make 
a small profit. 

19334. I was referring to the value of the figures?— I 
merely meant to express the price given by the Opium 
Department. That is the only tangible information that 
could he obtained. I took these figures from a statement 
furnished me by the Opium Agent, 

19335. In reference to your settlement arrangement, para- 
graph 536, you quote "special rates do, however, prevail to a 
large extent tor poppy binds." Will you tell me who lays 
down the rules or directions upon which you are to proceed 
when you are going to re-settle a certain district ?— The 
Lncal Covemment under the directions of the Government 
of India. 

19336. Are those instructions that the growth of poppy 
• is to be included in arriving at the value otthe land ?— The 

instructiois were to assess the revenue on the annual assets 
ascertainable by an attestation of rents, and the rents of poppy 
ground are included in the rents attested by the peasantry. 

19337. The settlement is really founded on the rent which 
the people have bi'en paying a few years previous; is that 
so? — Yes, every tenant is summoned, and from him and 
the zemindar is taken an attestation of the rent paid and 
received. Upon those amounts the settlement was made in 
Gorakhpur. 

19338. Speaking generally, it is the value which yon 
put upon the piirticular pint of land as long as that 
settlement lasts, or has it any reference to the crops 
that may thereafter be grown upon it ? — In the North- 
West Provinces the settlement is not by field ; it is an 
assessment made on the assets of the whole village. Of 
course if the rents of the individual fields which compose 
the village are affected, they affect the total rental <if the 
village; therefore the revenue which is assessed on the total 
rental would be harder to pay if a large proportion of the 
rental were suddenly lowered by abolishing poppy rent. 

19339. Supposing that the Opium Department should 
determine to discontinue the licensing in any of these vil- 
lages, or any pnrt of the district, or in the whole distiict, as 
the case might he, would the people have a claim for a 
ri duotion of rents on that account? — Under the existing 
law I am not aware that they would have a claim against 
the zemindar, because it would not be an action against him, 
but they would have an equitable claim against Govern- 
ment for some compensation, and the zemindar would 
have an equitable claim for reduction of revenue, because it 
would be impossible to pay the same revenue on reduced 



19340. We were told just now that certain districts had 
been withdiawn from opium cultivation. Do you know, as a 
matter of fact, whether any reduction of rents or of land 
revenue was made on such withdrawal of licenses? — lam 
not aware of the districts in which that has happened. I 
was not in Agra when opium cultivation was stopped, but 
it never reached any large area in this district. 

19341. You are not aware that there was any reduction 
on that ground ? — I am not aware. 

19342. Are we to take your evidence as referring to 
Gorakhpur district?— I should like to explain my answer 
about opium being grown in the district. I have a state- 
ment here which shows that the area grown in Agra never 
exceeded 305 acres, so that that quantity distributed over 
several villages must have been an infinitesimally small area. 

19343. Is it your opinion still that the cultivation is 
popular with the ryots? — 1 have every reason to believe it 
is. In Gorakhpur, as Settlement Officer, of course I never 
had an3'thing to do with the Opium Department; but iu 
the district in which it is grown I was constantly pestered 
by the people to use my influence to allow them to grow 
poppy. They begged me to use my personal influence to 
get the Department to allow them to do it. Of course I 
had to refuse. I hiid nothing to do with the question. 

19344. Was that pretty general as regards the village; 
did most people want it, or only certain individuals P — Only 
individuals who had grown poppy in former years, and who 
had not been able to get licenses in that particular year. 

19345. Were there numerous instances of this kind? — 
I do not suppose it occurred more than two or three times 
during a couple of years. I did not keep any record of 
these cases, because it was not my duty to do so. 

19346. We have had some evidence in other places that 
the cultivation appeared to be more popular with the 
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Mr. A. W zemindars than with the ryots on t1ie p:roniirl tliat the veady 
CrvAclcshink. money in the hands of tlie ryots enahled thw zemindar to 
„. ' reco-er his rent? — -iily opinion is that the zemindar likes 

Jan .8 94. j.^ ]jj,gp ^.j^g tenant indebted to him as much as possible, in 
the Gorakhpur district at any rate. 

19347. (Mr. FansJiawe.) Is it your opinion that the 
^fnel-al prohibition of the use of opium in your distrl.M, 
except for medical purposes, would >,'ive rise to discontent? — • 
It w6uld give rise to very deep discontent. 

19348. With reference to the applic:»l ions from cultivators 
to he allowed to grow poppy, it would be the case in any 
given vUJage, 1 suppose, tl;at there Would be only a certain 
number of cultivators who would grow poppy, not neces- 
sarily the whole number of cultivators ? — A very small 



proportion of the area is under poppv ; rvcn in the parsjaias 
that grow the larirest proportion of poppy the percent- 
age is Very small. 

19349. Is it not the faot tliat the whole of the cultivators 
W( uld h'lrdly ever grow poppv- in any given villages p — I do 
not renicmber inntaices of thit s^irt, but the villages are so 
small in Goralihpar, sometimes 8 or 13 acres, but not 

villages of ordinary size. 

19350. Of course circumstance may differ in every district . 
I understand your opinion to be that the cultivators who 
cultivated poppy ihouijht it was an exceedingly valuable 
crop, and did not wish the cultivation to be prohibited. 
That is your general view P — That is my general view. 



The witness withdrew. 
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19351. {Sir William Roberts.) You are Civil Surgeon 
of Kyzabad, Oudh, and Superintendent of the Fyzabad 
District Jail P— Yes. 

19352. How long have you served in the North- Western 
Provinces p — Twenty years. 

19353. What have been your observations with regard 
to the consumption of opium among the people P — The 
consumption of opium is not, so far as I am aware, confined 
to any class of the people in the districts with which I am 
acquainted, nor can I say that any particular caste or class 
of people use it more than others in these districts. I have 
known a considerable number of n-oderate consumei-s of the 
drug, and on those I could observe nothing physically 
that would distinguish them from others. I know several 
gentlemen who take opium whose lives might be made 
models to be followed with advantage by the majority. I 
know also several opium-consumers who are pliysioally 
above the average of the people of this part of the country, 
tliat is to say, the eastern parts of the country. 

19354. You are speaking of the natives of India ? — 
Yes. 

19355. Is there any discredit attaching to the practice of 
opium-eating? — No discredit attaches to a known opium- 
eater so long as he is a moderate consumer. The attitude 
of the people of this country with regard to opium-con- 
Sumers is much the same as that in England with regard to 
people who use wine and spirits. So long as over-indul- 
gence is not the habit, the consumer is regarded with the 
respect due to his station in life, and his general conduct in- 
dependently of his habits, as regards the consumption of 
wine or opium, as the case may be. 

16356. What is the resultof your experience as to the use 
of opium? — Opium is an invaluable drug for which none 
other can be substituted. I have neser seen a case in my 
pi actice in which the prescribing of the drug in any dose 
brought on the opium habit. During the 20 years I have 
been practising in these Provinces, I have never seen any cases 
of disease at my dispensary which could be attributed to the 
use of opium. 1 have found many people who take opium, 
who come to the dispensary for other complaints, who were 
not injuriously affected by the drus.'. In my capacity as 
Superintendent and Medical Officer of Jails I have occasion- 
ally seen wrecks of human beings who attributed their 
emaciation and debility to excessive use of ojiium, which I 
could well believe, as under restriction from the drug and 
with proper diet and attention their health improved, and 
they generally increased in weight. I do not think in my 
whole service I have seen more than a dozen such cases, 
and certainly not more than twenty. 

19357. In your service of 20 years P — Yes. 

19358. Those would be cases amongst the poor, I sup- 
pose ?— Yes, those cases were all in jail I was referring to 
jails. 

19359. Do you attribute the effect to opium-eating or to 
lack of food, poverty?— I attributed it more to direct 
effects of opium — the excessive use of opium. 

19360. I think yon said that often in those cases when 
the drug was withdrawn and proper food given the3' re- 
covered P — Yes. 

19361. I presume your inference was that the opium 
liabit, even in excess, did not pi oduce any organic changes? — 
No, this is the difference between opium and alcohol. 

19362. Have vou any experience of the use of opium 
amongst infants P — No. 

19363. 1 presume you have recognized the difference 
between the native ul India and the liuropeau with regard 



to their tolerance with regard to opium P. -There are not 
such a large number of Kuropeans who take opium, but I 
have seen some Europeans who took it more largely than 
natives. I had a ease last year of a man who in my pre- 
sence took a lump about three quarters of an ounce in one 
dose. 

19364. Did he appear mnch affected by it ?-He was pn 
emaciated individual, but after taking this lie wrote an 
article which was published very shortly afterwards in the 
Pioneer~3. very brilliant article. I was trying to induce 
him to give up the habit, and he took this dose in my 
presence. He was very listless and dull before he took it. 
He said, " You will see the effect of my taking it, and 
immediately after taking it he began to write this article. 

19365. I presume you regard this as a case of very great 
tolerance of opium ? — Yes. 

19366. We are all aware that such cases have been 
noticed among Europeans, but has it not been your ex- 
perience that there is a far more common tolerance araon^r 
natives of India than Europeans with regard to opium ?-^ 
Yes. '^ 

19367. You would rather draw a distinction p— Yes. 
1936S. What is the cause of the difference P Have you 

thought what to attribute it to, whether it was due to 
climate, race, malarial cachexia or what ?— I should say 
T il' \T^\ distinciion that makes them more tolerant 
1 should not say It was malarial cachexia. I do not think 
all people are susceptible to that. 

19369. (.1/,- Pea^..) We were told by a doctor in 
Calouttathat, bulk for bulk, opium had more effect upon a 
native than on a European ?-For 20 years I have had 
but little to do with Europeans and nearly all to do with 
natives. During the last 20 years I have been 15 years in 
stations where there were not more than two or three Euro- 
peans, so that any statement I should make would be more 
from what I have read in text books than from actual 
experience. 

19370. Would you not think it natural that from the far 
more simple diet of a native the drug would have more 
effect on him than upon the European ?— I do not think it 
would be a proper conclusion to draw. 

_ 19371. [Mr Wilson.) In reference to the gentleman vou 
just mentioned who took a large quantity previous to 
writing an article, was he in the habit of taking lar-e 
quantities ike that P-That gentleman had been an habi- 
tual drunkard. He took a pledge to give up drink. 
Having given up dnuk he took to opium, and he was 
as nnmoderate in his use of opium as he had been previously 
.nh.suseoi alcohol. When I spoke to him he said he 
wasimmoderateinthe use of everything. When he was 
in good health he ate immoderately, and wh.n he went in 
for ooating or anything else he went in for it immoderately, 
it was Ins torin of insanity I suppose. 

19372 Was he in the habit of taking it frequently P_ 
Yes, daily. He told ..,e so I saw him take it Once. 

19373. Do you know what his condition was a few hour, 
after taking the does you spoke of P-I saw him in the 
evening; he was perfectly calm. He was very ill at the 
t nie an.i he said he would be ull right until the neit day and 
then 1, he went over his proper time for taking his dose 
of opium he would be wretched. He said the dose would 
carry him o" tor 24 hours. 

19374. Without stupefaction P-I saw him take it about 
10 m I he morning, and I saw hio, a-ain about dusk-^ibout 
7oclock— ;.ud he Was jusi the same as anybody else, no 
symptoius ot atuuefaotion about him.. 
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19375. [Sir William Roleris.) You estimate the dose 
at three quarters of an ouuoeP— Yes. 

19376. Solid opium ?— Yes. 

_ 19377. {Mr. Wilson.) Has it come under your obseiva- 
♦ ion or Lave you heard thtit it is a very common case that 
opium-eaters require large quantities of rich food, milk 
and so forih ? — I have not heard of it. 

19378. Do you recommend or prescribe opium as a pro* 
phylactic against fever P— No. 

19379. Have you Leurd of it in this part of the country ? 
— I have not heard of it. 

19380. You do not know whether any of your medical 
lirelhren prescribe it in this part of the country P — No. 

19381. {Mr. Mowbray]. Is Fyzabad a malarial district ? 
— Not at all. 

19382. {Mr. Earidas Vefiaiidax.) Do you think there 
^hould be a distiLction as regards the use ol alcohol aud 



opium P Would you use opium instead of alcohol P — No, Surgn- 

I do not like it. Lt. -Col. 

19383. You like alcohol better P— Yes, I like alcohol very -B- 0' Brien, 
much. M. D. 

19384. Is it an invaluable drug for which none other can 25 Jan. 1894, 

be substituted ?— As a medicine there is notbing to equal 

opium as a drug, 

19385. Not as a habit P— No. 

I should like to remark that I prepared my evidence 
in great haste. I was out in camp three days away from 
the station, and I was asked to submit my evidence at 
once. I should like to add that I have had a very large 
experience of natives, having seen about 300 out-patients 
per diem at the dispensaries in my charge. Ddrinif 20 
years of suchexperience I have seen less injury result from 
the use of opium in the number of natives I have seen 
than I have sien result from the use of alcoholic stimulants 
in the comparatively few Europeans I have met with in 
India, 



The witness withdrew. 
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19386. {Sir William RoberU.)\You are Civil Surgeon of 
Meerut ? — Yes. 

19387. And Superintendent of Meerut District Jail P — 
Yes. 

19388. What experience have you had of the use of 
opium in India p — I have been five years as Surgeon of 
a Native Inlantry hegiment (3rd Native Infantry), and 
sixteenyears iu the North-Westeru Provinces aud Oudh as 
Civil Surgeon and Superintendent of Jail. 

19389. What is your experience in regard to the use of 
opium in the Meerut district P — Opium ia not much used in 
Meerut. The habitual consumers are perhaps not more than 
3 per cent, of the male adult population. Native friends 

' agree in this estimate. In my experience it is usually eaten. 
1 n the eastern districts, e.g., Ghazipur, where I was Civil 
>urgeon for three years, it is more used, and to greater 
excess. It is also smoked a good deal there. 

19390. Madak or chandu ? — Chandu, I think. I have no 
experience of it beyond hearsay, but chandu is the name 
applied. 

19391. Are they mostly moderate consumers in Meerut P 
— In Meerut, wheie I have been Civil Surgeon for nearly 
three vears, the large majority of those who use opium are 

. in my experience moderate consumers, taking about five 
o-rains daily in one or two doses. Such moderate use does 
Fot seem to have any prejudicial effect, moral or physical. 
Tlie habit is usually acquired Irom having taken the drug on 
account of catarrh, rheumatism, etc., and generally under 
medical advice. Few seem to take opium in the first in- 
stance because they like it. I cannot say what proportion of 
habitual consumers take opium in excess, say in daily quan- 
tities of 25 grains or more. They are not many I think. 
The poorer classes who abuse opium generally suffer from 
it. They are usually thin, incapable of sustained exertion, 
olten lazy, but generally quiet and inoffensive. I can ima- 
gine such an one committing theft rather than forego his 
daily dose. I am not, however, aware of any such case. The 
criminal classes do not appear to be specially addicted to 
opium. Thus in the Meerut District Jail, out of some 8,000 
prisoners admitted duiing the past six years, only 25 were 
noted as being addicted to opium. Doubtless most of these 
had used it to excess ; still out of 467 prisoners locked up on 
30th October 1893, only eight admitted having taken opium 
regularly prior to imprisonment. . 

19392. 'What experience have you had of the effect of 
opium on well-to-do people ? — Well-to-do persons who 
abuse opium do not suffer like the poor. A wealthy Mo- 
homedan friend bofran to eat opium 43 years ago. At one 
time he took 90 grains daily ; he now takes 45 grains. Some 
25 years ago he gave it. up lor three years, and had diarrhoea 
lor seven months. He is now 62 years old. He is thin 
and naturally of .poor phjsique, but he is remarkably intel- 
ligent, and his mind is as active as ever. 

19393. What do you think is the opinion of the people 
generally with regard to the habit of opium-eating P— In 
mv experience the people iu general look on opium-eating, 
nnd specially opiuui-smoking, as a bad habit, having a ten- 
dencv to make a man lazy and unreliable and to injure his 
health. I have never yet heard a non-consumer say it was 
a, gond habit. 

19394. What do you think would be the feeling of the 
pejple if prohibitive measures were imposed in regard to 



opium P — I do not suppose the majority in these parts would 
much miud if opium was made more expensive and more 
of a luxury , but all would, I fancy, resent any taxation to 
mate up for loss of opium revenue. 

19395. What is your opinion, after all your medical 
experience, of the habitual use of opium on adults P — From 
a medical point of view the temperate use of opium by 
adults seems' to be on a par wiih the temperate use of 
alcohol. It acts chiefly as a stimulant and produces a feeling 
of well-being. Bejond their own statements there ia 
nothing to show that such consumers are opium-eaters. I 
doubt if the opium does them any good ; hut having once 
acquiied the habit, any attempt to give it up makes them 
feel bad. 

19396. Have you had any experience of the effects of opium 
when given to infants p — Mothers often give opium to their 
infants to keep them quiet, to constipate them, and so save 
trouble. An overdose is sometimes given, I have known 
such. The practice is I believe usually discontinued when 
the child is about a year old. I am not aware if it produces 
any permanent ill-effects. 

19397. Have you personally come across any fatal cases 
as a cousequence of the haLit P — No. 

19398. You have met, I suppose, with cases of poison- 
ing ?— I have seen infants brought to the hospital for 
treatment in an unconscious state. 

193S9. But none, so far as you remember, have actually 
died ? — I have not seen them ; I have heard of such cases- 

19400. What would you say of the use of opium in ex- 
cessive quantities p — The use of opium, say in quantities, 
of 25 grains or more daily, is generally prejudicial. 'J he 
consumers often have a dull and shrivelled appearance, aie 
thin, and even emaciated ; this is apparently due to watt 
of appetite and in poorperbons to want of food. Those who 
can aSord it take plenty of milk, ghi, etc., to keep up their 
strength. Excessive consumers are inclined to be lazy 
and are generally incapable of severe and sustained exertion. 
Without the regular dose of opium they can do little or 
nothing. I am not aware that the excessive use of opium 
predisposes to, or produces, any special disease. Ik jaila 
it is my invariable practice to cut off the supply at once 
and completely. After a troubled Week or so the individual 
besins to pick up, appetite returns, and he soon puts on 
flesh. I cannot say if the cure is permanent. Four 
opium-consuming prisoners have been received into the 
Meerut Jail within the last month. This is unusual. 
The following are brief notes of eacu.— 

(1) Male, age 40 years, a transport employ^, says he 

began to take opium when on field service, ana 
on account of catarrh, some 15 years ago 
began with a little; now takes 90 grains daily 
iu two doses ; this costs fis. 4 a month, his pay 
is Ks. 10 ; he is in fair condition and in good 
health ; weight 110 lbs. ; is a Hindu. 

(2) Male, age 26 years, an opium-smoker, says he 

learned from friends (probably from, prosti- 
tutes) ; is .in good health and condition ; 
weight 104 lbs. ; works as a cap-maker ;,says 
his appetite and digestion are impioved since he 
took to opium; smokes three times daily ; is a 
Mahommedan. 



Surgn. 

Lt.-Col. 

M. D. 

Moriarty, 

MM. 
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Surgn.- (3) Male, age 19 years ; eats 12 grains daily in two 

Lt.-Col. doses ; began five years ago on account of 

M. D. catiirrli by advice of friends ; appears a bad lot ; 

Moriirty, is thin, but app'ars otherwise healthy ; weight 

M. B. 89 lbs. ; is a Mahomedan. 

(4) Male, age 38 years ; takes 90 grains daily in two 

25 Jan. 189i. doses ; began 20 years ago on account of 

rheumatism, and with one grain morning and 
evening ; is a bazar labourer ; does not appear 
to have suffered much in health ; but says he 
cannot work like another man ; is in fair 
condition ; weight' 119 lbs. ; has a young 
family ; a Mahomedan. 

These four prisoners were kept nnder observation 
for about a week each ; they got no opium that I know 
of ; they suffered a good deal at first from aching p^iins, 
sleeplessness, prostration, loss of appetite, etc., but they 
soon came roucd. None of them got diarrhcea. 

19401. Have yon ever known habitnnl eaters of opium 
in injurious excess among the well-to-do classes w ho hve 
tuftered? — Yes. 

19402. What symptoms did you notice ? — They were 
generally very thin, and some of them very susceptbile to 
cold ; they are very much afraid of cold, and they are 
afraid of bathing. Beyond that I have not seen any ill- 
effects in well-to-do people. 

19403. You do not think it shortens their lives ? — I do 
not think so. 

19404. Has your experience lain in a district in which 
there has been much dysentery ? — Yes, a good deal. 

19405. You have never seen any type or form of 
dysentery that you have associated with the'opium habit ? 
—No. 

19406. What experience have you had of the use of 
opium in cases of malarial fever? — I hRve no experience 
of the oonsutnption of opium as a febrifuge. In tlie west 
of this district the tract along the Jumna is notoriously 
malarious, but I have never henrd of the peoplfr usini; 
opium either as a prophylactic or as a cure for malarial 
fevers. The same is true of the other districts in which I 
have served. 

1S407. YoH have never yourself prescribed it as a 
mitigator of the various evils of a malarial district?— No 

19408. You have never used it in combination with 
quinine ? — I have. 

19409. Do you think it enhances the power of quinine? — 
I have only used it in cases where there are special 
symptoms in connection with the case, such as diarrhoea 
with fever. 

19410. You have not thought that it enhanced the 
febrifuge power of quinine ? — No. 

1911. Your experience hai been gathered entirely ia 
the district of Meerutp — No ; the last three years only. 

19412. In the North-West Provinces ?— In the North- 
West Provinces I ha\!e served, 16 years ia different 
districts. 

The witness 



19413. You have never encounlered a popular opinion 
that opium was useful in malarious tioubles P— 1 have 
heard so. 

19414. I thought you said you have never heard of people 
using opium ? — I have heard the question mooted whetlier 
opium was a prophylactic, but 1 never heard of the people 
themselves using it as such. 

19415. Or having any belief in it ?— No. 

19416. {Mr. Wilson.) Do I gather from you that yon 
would put the limit of excess somewhere about 25 grains ? 
— 1 think a smaller quantity than that may be considered 
excess. I merely took that as an average. 

19417. You say that on the 30th of October 1893 only 
eight prisoners admitted having taken opium regularly P — 
Yes. 

19418. When you say "ndmitted, " was there any relnc- 
tance on their part to admit, or any desire to conceal? — 
No, 1 do not think there was. 

19419. We have had soine evidence at different places 
that one of the reasons a-ssigned lor taking opium was as 
a protection against cold ; your experience is that it rather 
tends to make people afraid of cold ? — I think the habitual 
consumer is afraid of cold. 

19420. T understood you to say that you had not prescrib- 
ed opium as a prophylactic ?— No. 

19421. But that you have given opium and quinine as a 
remedy where dis-ease iictually existed ? — Yes. 

19422., {Mr. Fanshawe.) Is it not the fact that a relatively 
large number of opium shops in the Meerut district are 
situiited in the traot alon<; the .lumna and along the line 
of the main Gantces Canal ? — I do not know. 

19423. {Sir William Hobtrts.) Y'ou have been askei 
about the effect of opium and cold. I think you intended 
to say that the habitual exce.ssive consumer of opium was 
sensitive to cold ? — That is what I meant. 

19424. There is another sen.se in which the question may 
be asked. Is it within your experience that people are in 
the habit of taking a pill of opium when the weather is 
very cold iu order to protect tliemselves against talcing 
cold ? — That is not witliiii my experience, but it is within 
my experience that they take opium when they have' 
caught catarrh. 

19425. I presume that yon are aware that' opium is the 
most common domestic remedy iu India ? — Yes. 

19426. And do you think that on the. wliole it is used 
beneficially ?—l think it is for th« benefit of those who use 
it. 

19427. {Mr. Wihan.) I suppose it is indisputable that? 
those who are taking it regularly become more and more 
habituated to it ; and, if so, is there a constant tendency tc 
increase the dose ? — I am not aware that there is a constant 
tendency. 

19428. Would TOu say that there was more or less- 
tendency to increase the dose and to- pass from moderation 
to excess in opium or alcohol ? — I sliould say that they 
were somewhat on a'par. 

.withdrew.. 



Surgii - 
Capt. C. 



Subseon-Capiain C. Mactaggaet, M. B., called in and examinedi 



liaetaaaart' 19429. (Sir William Rolertt.)' You are Superintendent 
M.M. ' "'^ ^^^ Central Prison and District Jail at Agra ? — I am. 

19430. You are also in civil practice here P — Entirely 

jail practice. 

19431. That has been the whole of your experience P — I 
have been four years in charge of a Central' Prison" ; l)efore 
that I was in Rajputana and for a; short time in the Punjab. 

19432. In what capacity P — I was in medicar chaigeot 

a regiment. 

19433. Not of dispensaries ? — I was Civil Surgeon about 
four months. 

19434. What has been your experience of the use of 
opium ? — I have no doubt that it is largely consumed by 
almost all the Indian races, but I think the habit is most 
prevalent among Mahomedans. I believe that tha vast 
majority of those who consume it do so with benefit, or at 
least without sufiering from its usp, eitliet morally or phy- 
»ically ; but I believe a very small proportion do consums 
opium to excess, and in such cases, i.e., when it is taken to 
excess, I believe that it has a prejudicial effect on the phy-- 
sicsl eomdition of the consumers. 



19435. Do many use it in excess ?— Not nially. I find- 
that in the jail in Agra nut of 4,524 prisoners only 18 have 
been noted as excessivo opium-eaters since January 1888. 

19436. You mean those who- take it to an injurious 
extent ? — Y'es.men who are noted as having sufiered from 
ifhe excessive use of opium when they came to the jail. 

19437. I suppose the limit Varies almost with each indi- 
vidual ? — It is entirely a matter of idiosyncrasy j-I cannot" 
give any definite dose. By opium-ealers I- mean opium-con- 
sumers. 

19438. You say you have noticed several eases in whicli 
men admitted' into the jail have been excessive opium-eateis- 
and have suffered in health ; in what way ?— They gener- 
ally show it by exti-eme emaciation — that is ail you can 
say ; there are no pathological changes as far as I know %. 
they auH'er from emaciation and general debility. In such 
cases I invariably stop their supply of opium at once, and 
after a few days of discomfort— iu some oases very consider- 
able discomfort — the patient apparently does- quite well with- 
out the drug and rapidly gains health. I feel sure that 
opium, even when largely taken to excessj does not produce 
any organic disease or any pathological and tissual change* 
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in the organs of tlie ho ly, nncl in this it has an immense 
ndvantage over alcoholic stimuliiuts, which oeitainly pro- 
duce very grave organic disease when taken in excess. The 
emaoiation seei\ in an immoderate op um-eater is probahly 
due to the loss of appetite caused by eioeasive use of the 
drug. 

19439. You have no experience of opium-eating amongst 
■well-to-do people P— I have known one or two casus. 

l'H40. Have they been oases of excessive consumption ? 
—Yes. 

19441. Were they thin and emaciated ? — They were just 
in ihe same way. 

19442. On the whole, what has been your experience of 
the effect of opium from a medical point of view P — With 
regard to the nse of opium from a medical point of view, I 
believe that opium is by far the most useful drug in the 
country, with the possible exception of quinine, and among 
the inhabitants who are largely out ot the reach of niedic.il 
aid, it is the most important and effective domestic remedy 
in use. Almost all natives who take opium whom 1 have 
met have told me that they began to tnke opium first as a 
remedy for some disease, and finding they benefited by its 
nse, continued to take it. It is very laryely used by natives 
in asthma, chronic rheumatism, bowel complaints, and in 
eases of malarial cachexia accompanied by enlarged spleen 
and anaemia. I have frequently used it in similar cases 
and with benefit. 

19143. Have you known of the existence of a belief 
amongst the people that opium was useful in cases of mala- 
rial feier P — Yes. 

19444. Both as a protective and as a curative P — Yes. 

19 145. That has come witliin your personal knowledge ? 
—Yes. 

1944.6. Have yon found opium useful as an addition to 
qninine in malarial diseases P — In cases of anaemia with 
enlarged spleen and chronic diarrhoea such as I have fre- 



quently seen in jail ) ospitals, opium with quinine 1 he- Surff.' 

lieve is the best remedy. Capt. C. 

19447. What is jour opinion as to the usefulness of MacHggart, 
opium in malarious tracts P — To the inhabitants of malari- 

ous tracts I believe it to be a necessity, and it undoubtedly 25 jan lS9i. 

renders many men capable of doing their daily work who 

without it could do absolutely nothing. 

1944S. {Mr. Wilson.) You have several times used the 
phrase "_ I believe." Do I gather from that that what you 
are giving us is not so much facts within your own 
knowledge as the general impression that yoa hare gained ? 
—No. What I have stated is founded on facts' that I 
have myself observed in connection with the jails. 

19449. Are you speaking chiefly of observations in jail or 
on the general population P — Jhiefly observations in jail. 

19450. You have spoken of malarious tracts ; to what 
malarious tracts are you specially referring p — [ refer to 
Ali<jarh, MuzafBamas;ar, Hulandshahr, Goiaklipur and 
Azimgarh; I havehad prisoners from these tracts, all of 
them malarious. 

19451. You have not been stationed there P — No. 

19452. You have gathered your information from the 
prisoners P — From what they have told me. 

19453. That it has that effect P— Yes. 

19454. Do you gather from what they said that opium 
has that effect, or that they believe it? — Thtsy believe that 
it has that effect. 

1945.i. Does their own condition warrant that ? — Yes, I 
think all these men are in fairly good condition, considering' 
the districts they come from — men who have been habi" 
tual opium-eaters. 

19456. {Mr. FansJiawe.) When you say that the opium 
habit is mo<t prevalent amongst the M ihomedans, I under- 
stand you are referring to your experience at Itenares and 
Agra P— Yes. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. J. S. Meston called in and examined. 



19457. {Chairman.) I believe you have been employed as 
Settlement Officer of Budaun in the North -West Provinces? 
— I have been employed as Assistant Settlement Ofiio-r and 
Settlement Officer since 1889. I have been in an opium- 
«;rowing di.strict as Settlement Officer for nearly a year. 
I have inspected for settlement purposes a number of 
villages where poppy is grown, and can testify that, in 
tracts where poppy cultivation is allowed, land in which 
poppy is grown acquires in time, if held by non-privileged 
tenants, a rental valne of 50 per cent, more than the 
rental value of land on which other crops are raised. 

19458. Have you any figures to support that P— I have. 

19459. Will you give them ? — In the inferior tracts of 
the Budaun districts Bs. 5 per acre is the ordinary rate for 
good land held by tenants without statutory right.? of 
occupancy. For similar tenants, when they grow poppy, 
cane, or one or two other special crops Rs. 7-8 per acre is 
the usual rental rate. In the superior tracts the usual 
rental rate for millets, cotton, wheat and barley (the 
orttinary crops in the district) is Rs. 7-8 per acre. For 
poppy it varies from Rs. 15 to Hs. 20 per acre; and if the 
poppy is preceded by an autumn crop as much as Rs 25 
per acre may be realized. Sugarcane, aa a rule, pays Rs. 15 
per acre in those tracts ; but sugarcane has to be practically 
three times as long in the land as popf y. Those are partial 
reasons why poppy is with the rent collector or landlord a 
more popular and favourite crop than otheis. 

19460. Have you any other information on the same 
lines ? — As regards the popularity of the crop with the 
cultivators, 1 may state that in good years in average land 
the poppy outturn may be taken as from 7i to 14 seers 
(from 15 to 28 lbs.) per acre; and at Rs. 5 per seer the 
income to the tenant froia the crop would be Rs. 37-8 to 
Ks. 70 per acre, exclusive of the value of the heads, the 
seed, the oil extracted from the poppv heads, and other 
refuse that might be used for fuel. Altogether I estimate 
tl e total value in a good year in average land as from 
Es. 46-8 to Es. 83-8 per acre. In exceptionally good land 
nearer large towns it is possible to get from 15 to 20 seers 
per acre, but that of course is an exceptional outturn. 
Against an income of from Rs. 46-8 to Es. 83-8 per acre 
we have a rer/ta! demand of from Es. 15 to lis. 25 per acre. 
Another reason for the popularity of opium with the culti- 
vatoL' is the fact that the erop requires no expensive 
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machinery to turn out the produce which is ultimately s"ld 
in contradistinction to sugarcane, the completion of the 
product of which is always necessarily an expensive opera- 
tion. 

19461. Do you consider that the price which the Govern- 
ment pays to the cultivator for his opium is an adequate 
price? — 1 consider it distinctly an adequate price. 

19462. {Mr. Pease.) Has there been much alteration in 
the acreage under poppy in the district to which you refer p 
— There has been an increase within the last ten years from 
7,000 to over 11,000 acres. The last return I have of the 
area under poppy is 11,500 acres for the district of 
Budaun. 

19463. In what year has the increase been p— I have not 
the actual figures, but I believe it has been gradually within 
the last ten years. 

19464. Do you know what the average crop per acre has 
been P— I cannot give the actual figures, but 1 believe it 
is from 7^ to 14 seers in average good land. 

19465. You say that it averages over the whole district 
about 7^ seers ? -I would not say that ; I have not the 
figures to speak upon that point. 

19466. Is there a great desire on the part of the ryots to 
increase the amount of their poppy land ?— 1 am not aware 
that there is : I have heard of no applications. 

19467. If it was so extraordinarily profitable as compared 
with other crops, would not that be the case P— Poppy is 
mainly in the district to which I refer (I have experieniw 
only of that) in tlie hands ot one caste, and the growing of 
poppy by other castes is (or various reasons unpopular, the 
principal reason being that it is almost entiiely grown in 
richly manured land immediately surrounding a hamlet, 
and the high castes will not take up that land ou account of 
the filthy character of the soil. 

19468. {Mr. Mowbray.) I understand that those figures 
are the figures on which the land revenue of this district 
has been settled and is now being collected ?— They are the 
figures on which I am preparing the revised land 
revenue. 

19469. On which you are preparing your estimate P — Yes. 

19470. {Mr. Fanshawe.) The class of cultivators who 
cultivate poppy is chiefly the market gardener class ? Yes. 
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19471. What are they called in the Biidaun district P — 
Kachis or Muraos, in Budaun generally. 

19472. Is it the rule in the Budaun district that a crop 
of maize should precede the poppy crop P — Extremely 
common. 

19473. We have heen told that on market garden land 
tohacco would probahly be the chief substitute for poppy ; 
would that be according to your experience P — Tobacco is 
grown in similar land, but I have constantly found that 

The witness withdrew, 



it is grown, so to speak, under the eaves of houses, whereas 
poppy can be grown in a wider circle. I do not think there 
would be the same market for tobacco. 

19474. So far as yon know there is no likelihood of a 
general extension of tobacco cultivation ? — Not so far as I 
know. There is no restriction of tobacco cultivation at 
present, and there is no reason why there should he any 
special extension cnincideut with a cessation of poppy. 



Adjourned to to-morrow at 10-30. 
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Db. R. GiTN Geiffiths called in and examined. 



19475. {Sir William Boherts.) You are, I understand. 
Chief Medical OflBcer of the East Indian Railway P— Yes. 

19476. Where do you live P— At Allahabad. 

19477. How long have you had medical charge of th^ 
workmen on the Bas.t Indian Railway? — Nearly twenty years. 

19478. You would also have charge of them when they 
were invalided, both as in-patients and out-patients P — Yes, 
both. 

19479. What is the number of the employes on the East 
Indian Railway P — The native employes average about 
45,000. 

19480. From what districts are these men drawn ? — ^From 
all parts of India, Agra, Behar, Oudh and Bengal 

19481. What is the average age of these men P— We 
take them on from the a<;e of 18 up to 25. They get a 
first-class certificate if below 35 years of age ; if over 
30 years of age they get a second-class certificate. 

19482. I suppose the average age of the men actually 
would he something like 35 or 40 P — 35 or 38, I should 
say. 

19483. Are any of them in the habit of using opium ? — 

1 know it to be a fact that a great many of them eat opium. 

19484. What is your impression as to the percentage of 
those employes who eat opium ? — It would be very difficult 
for me to give the percentage, because I can only speak of 
what I have personally seen of in and out-patients at hospi- 
tals. One of my native doctors informed me that in some 
districts about one per cent, of the people eat opium. 

19485. Of the total population ?— Yes, in the Benares 
and Dinapur districts. 

19486. That would make something like 10 per cent, of 
the employes on the railway ?— More than that. 

19487. According to your experience, have they generally 
been temperate users of opium? — Very temperate; they 
take a certain quantity and do not increase it. 

19488. About how much P — I have seen some take from 

2 to 4 grains a day. I know others to take from 15 to 30 
grains a day, and not to go beyond that. 

19489. H ave you observed any effect on their health or 
capacity for duty P— No. not any injurious effect. I know 
of a signaller, over fif ly years of age, now m the Mogul Sarai 
district. He has been taking 15 grains a day for about 
twenty-five years, and he is one of the best signallers on the 
line. 



19490. I presume that, like other witnesses, you recog- 
nize great individual differences of tolerance of the opium 
habit ? — Undoubtedly. 

19491. An amount that would do one man an injury 
would not affect another one ? — No. 

19492. Have you ever noticed whether a larger number 
of opium-eaters would be invalided than of those who were 
not opium-eaters P — During the twenty years 1 have been 
out here I have never seen a single railway employe invalided 
owing to the use of opium. 

19493. Have you known of any of the employes being 
dismissed on account of the abuse of the opium habit ? — Not 
a single one on the whole railway in the last twenty yearg 
has been discharged or incapacitated through opium-eating. 

19494. Why do these men take opium do you think P — 
Some of them take opium to relieve malarial fever. Years 
ago I was in the Dinapur district, at a place called Simul- 
tola, a very malarious place, where we could scarcely keep a 
signaller more than six weeks or two months owing to their 
getting a fever or enlarged spleens. Men in the habit of 
taking opium went to relieve them, and I found those men 
who took opium were not so susceptible to fever as those 
who did not take opium. Not nearly so. 

19495. For what other purposes do you think men take 
opium? — For asthma, dysentery, rheumatism and colic 
It is a very common thing for dysentery, fever, and 
rheumatism. 

19496. Those are all medical uses, are not they P — Yes 

19497. Have you any knowledge of the use of opium 
amongst these men for non-medical purposes — I mean as 
we have beer or wine or tobacco ? — I had an old man over 
eighty years in hospital last year. He was an opium-eater, 
taking 15 grains twice a day. I asked him how long he 
had been taking opium, and he baid a little over 40 years, 
and it never did him any harm. To look at him I could 
not have said he was an opium-eater. He was in robust 
health for a man of his years. 

19498. (Mr. Fease.) What is the cost of 15 grains of 
opium P — About two pice. 

19499. And what would be the wages of the signaller 
who took 15 grains of opium a day P— Rupees 8 to Rs. 10 
or Es. 12 a month. 

19500. {Mr. Wilson.) You have referred to the ease of 
two or three persons who were in the habit of taking opiuin 
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in large quantities. I presume that as a medical and scienti- 
fic man you do not attach any real importance to indivi- 
dual cases unless there is a sufficient number of them to 
establish some statistical proportions P — We know it is a 
very universal thing amongst these men to take opium. 

19501. You would not, in Eno;land, for example, endea- 
vour to establish any general nile or principle in regard to 
the use of alcohol by an individual case or two of persons 
who had lived to a great age of eitherwith it or without it P 
— If there was only one person, perhaps I should not. 

19502. I ask you whether you wish to attach importance 
to these cases you have mentioned by name? — Undoubtedly 
I do, because when a man has been taking opium over 
40 years and lives to the age of 80, it cannot have done 
him any harm, and possibly has done him a great deal of 
good. It may have kept him from getting fever, which 
Would have weakened his constitution. It undoubtedly 
prevents attacks of malarial fever out here. 

19503. I am afraid I have not made myself clear. What 
I want to ask you is, is it not the case that many of us 
know cases of persons who have pursued for many years 
a course of life or diet which no one could approve or re- 
commend, who has nevertheless lived to a good old ageP — 
There are exceptional cases. 

19504. You mentioned a case at Dinapur : you have been 
stationed at Uinapur P — Yes ; ten years. 

19505. What was your experience there in connection 
with this matter p — A great number of people took opium 
there. 

19506. With what result ?- 
result from it — never. 



-I have never seen any bad 



19507. Did you think it tended to keep them healthy 
there : do you allude specially to Dinapur as a place 
which throws some light on this subject ? — It is a great 
place for the cultivation of poppy. Opium is easily obtain. 



able there and cheap. A great number of people eat opium Dr.M.Qlyn 
)n that district, and I have never seen any bad effect from Griffiths. 
it. ^^_ 

19508. Do yon think that the cultivators retain portions ^^ Jan^892. 
for their own use P— Yes, I do. 

19509. You mentioned the case of signallers at very un- 
healthy stations : were those signallers supplied with 
quinine or any other medicine of that kiudP— Years ago it 
was exceedingly difficult to get natives to take JBuropean 
medicines. They would not touch them. Sixteen or eighteen 
years ago I could not get a single employ^ to take quinine 
or European drugs in that district. Now they know the 
value of quinine, they take it. 

19510. In these unhealthy places are they supplied with 
quinine P — They are now. 



19511. With opium P — No, not with opium. 
themselves with that. 



They supply 



19512. But the company supplied them with quinine P 

Yes. 

19513. {Mr. Moiohray) Do you consider the two cases you 
have mentioned as typical of a very much larger number 
you could mention P — Yes. 

19514. Do you consider that the fact that even two men 
have been able to take this quantity of opium without 
shortening their lives proves that opium is not a poison in 
the popular sense in which the word is used in England ? 
— No, not to natives. 

19515. {Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) You have observed 
many cases of individuals taking opium who have reached old 
age : have you noticed people who have reached old age and 
have not taken opium at all. — I mean have you noticed in 
the same way that you noticed opium-eaters attain old ago 
people who have not used opium attain old age also ? — Yes. 

19516. Have you noticed employes on the East Indian 
Railway dismissed for abuse of alcohol? — Yes; a great 
many. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. T. Stokee recalled and further examined. 



19517. {Chnirman.) You are Commissioner of Excise 
for the North-Western Provinces and Oudh P — ^Yes. 

19518. Would you give us shortly the nature of your 
former service? — For twelve years I belonged to the dis- 
trict staff as Assistant Collector, Joint- Magistrate and 
Acting Collector. During this period I was almost con- 
tinuously in charge of district excise administration in 
various parts of the North- Western Provinces. I next 
served for two and-a-half years in the North- Western 
Provinces Secretariat as Under-Secretary and Acting Secre- 
tary. I was then appointed Settlement Officer of Bulandshahr, 
and held that appointment for three and-a-half years. Since 
return from furlough in November 1891, I have held the 
appointment of Commissioner of Excise and Stamps and 
Inspector-General of Registration for the North- Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

19519. Your long and varied service has, I presume put 
you into a position to form a judgment upon the question 
with which we have to deal, and brought you into inti- 
mate contact with the people of the Province in which 
you hare resided?— I have served in or visited all parts of 
the North-Western Provinces and nearly all of Oudh. I 
have been for many years in intimate contact with the 
people of those provinces, and am acquainted with their 
habits and conditions of life. I have paid special attention 
to excise questions. 

19520. At a former meeting of the Commission you 
placed in our hands a memorandum of the opium adminis- 
tration of the North- Western' Provinces and Oudh. That 
will be before us for our careful consideration, and will be 
printed in the appendix. Speaking briefly, I think you 
have sous;ht to show in that memorandum that the price 
of excise opium has been advanced from time to time to 
as high a standard as it was possible to maintain having re- 
gard to the risk of smuggling and illict consumption ? — 
Precisely. 

19521. The price is at present, is it not, Rs. 16, and 
that shows a profit to the Government something like Rs. 7 
a seer, does it not ?— The price at present varies in 
different parts of the province from Rs. 18 in the Western 
districts to Rs. 16 in the Eastern districts. The profit of 
Government varies accordingly. 

19582. In all cases you have endeavoured to make it 



as high as possible ? — Yes. I may add, perhaps, that the 
present prices are experimentally fixed, and subject to any 
further enhancement that may be found possible when we 
have had a little experience of the present scale. 

19523. One of the results of the policy that has been 
pursued is to show a development of excise revenue, and 
I understand it to be one of the purposes of your memoran- 
dum to show that that development of revenue does not 
establish of necessity, an increased consumption per head 
of the population, but is rather due to a better administra- 
tion and a more effective prevention of the supply and con- 
sumption of illicit opium ? — Quite so. Chiefly the increased 
recorded consumption is due to administrative checks 
placed upon the use of illicit opium, But I myself attri- 
bute the increased sales of excise opium to more causes 
than one. The chief caus« undoubtedly is better adminis- 
tration ; another cause is the advance in prosperity of the 
provinces which en.'ihles the people to spend more 
upon excisable commodities. I say this because the in- 
crease in revenue has not taken place merely under the 
head of opium, but there has been a larger increase under 
the head of other excisable commodities. 

39524. You have shown in your memorandum, I 
believe, that Government have consistently held that 
akandu and madak are noxious drugs, and that everything 
practicable should be done to check the consumptions. 
You refer to Sir Alfred Lyall as having been desirous of 
doing all that was possible to check the increasing con- 
sumption of these pernicious drugs ; and then again in 
another passage, say," the avowed policy of the Government 
" is to check in every way the consumption of these noxious 
" drugs, always provided that illicit vend and use are not 
" fostered thereby. "? — The policy of Government in the 
matter of opium-smoking has always been distinctly re- 
pressive. I have shown in my memorandum that for many 
years Government tried the policy in these provinces of 
absolutely refusing to recognise the habit, or issue licenses 
for the sale or consumption of opium prepared for smoking. 
That policy was found not to be successful in checking the 
habit, and from 1864 the opposite policy was tried of 
bringing the habit under restriction and control, and mak- 
ing it expensive by levying license-fees. For the last 
year that policy has again been reversed, and the original 
policy of prohibition has been adopted. 

2 M 2 
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19525. The reason for that step was, I think, that the 
licensed shops inight he replaced by unlicensed ones, and 
that opinm-smoking would still continue, and that there 
might thus be a risk that the absence of publicity might 
encourage the vice in domestic circles ?— Undoubtedly that 
is the danger recognised by everybody connected with the 
administration. 

19526. And you have looked to that, on the one hand, 
and al^o to the consideration that it is an evil thing for 
a Government to give any sort of recognition to a bad 
practice ? — All these considerations have bt-en borne in 
mind. 

lV^527. In loolcing at what we may call the opium habit", 
do you draw a clear distinction between opium-smoking and 
opium-eating ? — In considei-ing the question of consumption 
a very clear distinction should always be observed between 
opiun -smoking and opium-eating. I hnve nothing to say 
in favour of opium-smoking. Speaking of these provinces 
I regard it as a low and vicious hubit, practised, broadly 
speaking, by low or by vicious people. It would be unreason- 
able to say that any physical or moral deterioration 
which may have been obseived in opium-suiokera is neoes- 
snrily due altogether to that particular practice, and not to 
other demoralising habits and associations or physical 
infirmities. I observe that iu other countries, or even in 
otherpavts of this country, opium-smokinu; is said on good 
authority not to be necessarilj' attended with bad conse- 
quences. Possibly diB'erent races or constitutions are dif- 
ferently affected, or the opium is diffeieutly prepared. But 
in these parts people who pursue the habit do in my opinion 
often or generally suffer from it or its surroundinijs. The 
policy of the Government of the North-Western Provinces 
has always been directed to repress and check the practice, 
and has been attended with success. Though it gained an 
impetus about twenty years ago, from the introduction of the 
Chinese method, opium-smoking is still restricted to a 
comparatively small portion of the urban popuLition, and 
is very far I'roin beine; a general or domestic habit even in 
towns. In rural parts it is practically unknown. Probably not 
so many as one in every 10,000 of the whole population ever 
smokes opium. Opium-eating stands on quite a different 
footirg. Though liable to abu-e and sometimes abused, 
it is certainly not a vicious habit. A large part of the 
opium consumed in these provinces is taken as medicine 
and only as occasion requires. Even of habitual consumers 
the greatej portion commence the habit for the relief of 
pain or disease, and continue it because of its beneficial 
effects. The number of people who commence or continue 
to eat opium simply for the pleasure it affords them 
form, I believe, only a small projiortion of the whole body 
of opium-eaters. Opiumeatmg as a regular habit is very 
often commenced late in li.'e, wheu the failure of the natuial 
powers is supposed to indirate the need of a corrective. 
'Ihis circumstance has not been noticed in the case of 
stimulants or narcotics taken for vicious or merely plea- 
suralile purposes. 'I he vast majority of opium-eaters are 
occasional or moderate habitual consumers. Habitual excess 
is rare. In these matters excess is a relative term. Hy 
it I mean a quantity so large as to produce physical or 
mental deterioration in the peison using it. I cannot 
recall any such cases in my peisonal experience. I have 
heard of them and believe they ooour. l;ut I have at 
different times had a large staff serving under my 
immediate observation, and I do not remember any instance 
of an official unfitted for work by the habit of opium- 
eating. iTor instance, in the Kuhindshabr district, where 
the consumption of opium is large and general, I had 
the whole district s'aff of village accountants (53B in 
number who belong to the opium-eating classes) from 
time to time in my office working against time, under 
close supervision, and keeping long hours. Not a man 
was found unfitted or disqualified by reason of the opium 
habit, though there nmst have been many opinm-eaters 
among the number. This, and like experiences which every 
officer can cite, seem to me to prove tiiat the people of 
these provin(*s, or even those classes of them who eat 
opium, are not ordinarily or generally demoralised theieby. 
'I'o sav that the habit is widespread among" the peojile, 
and that it produces mental and physical de;ay, social 
ruin. Clime, suicide and early death seems to me a 
proposition that carries its own refutation. If these 
premises were true, the people of these provinces, whe:e 
opinm-eatin^' has been pi actiscd for centuries, would have 
long ago been reduced to a few survivors of a ruined 
c'ommimity. Hut so ftir from being this the provinces 
have been steadily increasing in population, wealth ard 
iiiiterial prosperity. All classes use opium". It is, I should 
sav, the most generally used medicine known to the 
people. Habitual consumers are most usually found 
among the upper classes, and oftener among Mahomediins 



than Hindus. This is ascribed to the prohibition of 
liquor by the Mahomedan religion. Conversely the 
lower castes of Hindus, who are the chief consumers of 
alcohol, aie not believed to be addicted to opium. The 
fighting, landowning and trading classes include many 
opium-eaters, perhaps most of the habitual coosumers, and 
its use is not unknown to th? priestly castes. The Mar- 
waris, the most astute of our traders, are well-known 
opium-eaters. I have known the occurrence of a large Mar- 
wari festival account for an increase in the district con- 
sumption of opium for the year. Their connexiim with 
Rajpniana may account for the prevalence of the habit 
among them. Consumption is much larger among the 
urban than the rural population, and is, I think, pro- 
poitionally pushed to an excess more often iu towns than in 
the country. 

19528. Have you any reason to suppose that the extent 
to which opium is consumed depends upou certain charac- 
teristics of race? — I doabt if the habit is a racial one. 
It seems to depend more on locality and surroundings, 
caste or social position. Our races have now got very 
mixed ; but so far as a distinction of the sort can be 
drawn, I should say that the aboriginal races are not 
given to opium ( except as a medicine ), but that its use 
is more general among the Arj'an races. This is probably 
a matter of tradition. The consumption of opium is more 
general in the western districts i f the iVleerut, Agra and 
Kohilkband Divisions than in the eastern parts of the pro- 
vince. The difl'erence is not so great by any means as the 
recorded consumption would indicate, for the eastern 
districts are the home of poppy, and therefore the faci- 
lities for illicit consumption are gieatest there. But 
allowing for this, I have still no doubt that the habit is 
more common in the west. It is precisely in those same 
districts that the people possess the finest physique and 
the most martial character, and enjoy the greatest pros- 
perity. Opium is largely used in malarial tracts for 
therapeutic purposes. It is an article of belief among the 
natives of such tracts that opium averts and cures the 
diseases which result from cold and damp. I have no 
reason to believe that it acts directly as an antiperiodic 
like quinine. But I believe it is usefully and effectively 
employed in other diseases which proceed from the hke 
conditions. Malaria, to speak in a popular sense, does 
not show itself always in the shape of remittent fever. 
It is Protean in its forms and finds out the weak point 
of each man. In some it developes rheumatism or cough, 
or asthma or bowel-complaints. For all these opium is 
used with beneficial effect. Possibly it may mitigate 
disease by assisting the natural functions of the body 
and £0 improving the general health and enabling the 
user to ve^ist adverse influences. But »vhai ever the scien- 
tific explanation may be, it is unquestionable that natives 
regard it and use it as a prophylactic and cure of diseases, 
which prevail in malarial tracts. It was observed, many 
years ago, that the use of opium increa-ed iu those parts 
where the introduction of the Ganges canal had artificially 
raised the water-level and produced insanitary conditions. 
I may add that I bad occasion, some titne ago, with 
reference to the re-allocntion of the opium shops in various 
districts of the province, to cause a map to be prepared 
of the IVleerut district, showing the allocation of the 
various opium shops in the district ; and I was struck 
with the ciicumstanoe that the shops are all grouped 
either along the low lands of the Jumna, which is a 
notoriously malaiial tract, or alontj the line of the main 
Ganges canal, where the rise of water-level has been 
mOit marked, and malarial conditions are most prevalent. 

19529. Have you observed any tendency to increase 
the dose? — It would not, I think, be correct to say there 
is no tendency to increase the dose, which naturally be- 
gins with very minute quantities. But the increase is, 
not continuims. In some cases it reaches a large amount, 
and the native constitution seems very tolerant of opium. 
But such cases are the exception. Ordinarily when a 
certain and not extreme point is reached, the desire or 
means of increasing it fail. An ordinary native of the 
humbler class cannot go on increasing his dose, if for 
no other reason because his means of procuring it do not 
go on increasing. To say that the perple of these provinces 
ruin theniselves and starve their children to gratify 
their craving for opium is to ignore facts, and to slander 
the national character. If it were true, there would be a 
well-marked and recognised class of mined opium-eaters, 
and the pr^ gress of the population would be checked. 
There is no such class in these provinces, and the popu- 
lation goes on increasing. The people are conspicuous for 
their domestic virtues. In love of parents for children 
and respect of children for parents, they surpass, I believe. 
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all European nations. No one who really knew and properly 
valued the native churaoter would believe that a people 
with their strong paternal instincts is capable of starving its 
children, or in fact does starve them. Excluding always 
piepaiation of opium for smoking, it is my belief that 
of the various exoi^ahle commodities nsed in tljese province', 
opium is attended with greater beiiedts than any. If it 
is not attended also with less evils, it at least takes rank 
in this respect with the best of its rivals, and I have no 
doubt whalever that in the balance of good and evil opium 
stands easily first. 

1963(». Do you think it practicable to prohibit the use 
of opinm for other than medical purposes P — The idea of 
prohibiting the use of opium is, in my opinion, a mere 
chimera. No person acquainted with the administrative 
possibilities of tne provinces could imagine such a meiisure 
practicable. It is not conceivable that any rational and 
civilised Government would contemplate so ouel a measure 
as to absolutely prohibit the production of an article which, 
wliatever its abuses n.ay be, has done more, perhaps, than 
any other product of nature to alleviate human suffering. 
If the cultivation of the poppy is permitted at all, it would 
be quite impossible to prevent the diversion of its produce 
to purposes other tlian therapeutic. Even under present 
conditions, with the onltivation strictly controlled by a 
large special staff and with its sale a (iovernment monoioly 
enforced by severe penal lans, it is found impossible to 
prevent the illegitimate abstraction of a large amount of. 
produce for private use or sale or the introduction of 
contraband foreign opium. If cultivation were prohibited, 
the administrative machinery would be urequal to 
preventing altogether the surreptitious growth of poppy. 
And, finally, if such a result could be achieved, opium wou:d 
Fiill be freely smuggled in from the foriegn States which 
lie along hnlf our borders. No one who knows the 
character of the agency and measures which would have 
to be employed could fail to be appalled by the prospect 
of the vexatious espionage, the irritation and petty tyranny 
which would be entailed on the people. No one whose 
interests are bound up with the permanency of our rule 
could calmly contemplate the effect of such measures on 
the feelings and loyalty of the population. It should he 
unnecessary to add that (.he discontinuance of the present 
Governuient' monoiioly and control of cultivation would 
place opinm at a larjiely reduced price in the hands of 
everyone who wanted it, and remit to the body of cotisu- 
mers the substantial taxation which they now pay. Taxa- 
tion, too, which it would at once become necessary to impose 
on some one else. Briefly, prohibition would be impos- 
sible, to attempt it dangerous ; while control and 
restriction could not be as well secured by any other system 
as the present one. It would be irrational to suppose 
that the people at large would willingly bear the enormous 
direct and indirect cost of prohibition. The mere pro- 
posal of such taxation would be attended with grave and 
dangerous discontent. I fear that even the progress of 
the present enquiry has already had an unsettling effect. 
That more popular feeling has not been already excited I 
attribute to the circumstance that the vast body of the people 
seldom hear of or serfously consider such movements till 
they are decided and forced on their attention in a practical 
fashion. The objects of this movement are liable to 
misconstruction by the people whom it reaches. They find 
it so impossible to appreciate, or understand the motives 
of those who have promoted it, that I believe grotesque 
theories are invented to explain it. Grotesque as they may 
seum to strangers, such theories are apt to be fraught 
with danger to the public peace. 'J'hey tend to further 
unsettle men's minds, and if they become associated with 
the idea of a religious propaganda they threaten conse- 
quences which it is scarcely safe to discuss. 

19531. Do you recognise it as practicable to confine 
the use of opium to strictly medical purposes ? — The 
proposal to confine the use of opium to strictly medical 
purposes will not bear examination. It could only be 
made by persons who ignore the conditions of native life 
and society. No medical agency exists in this country 
which could be used for the purpose. The Government 
dispensaries reach only a minute percentage of the popula- 
tion. Private practitioners trained in European methods 
are available to only an absolutely infinitesimal number. 
'Ihey and the chemists who would make up their pre- 
scriptions "fexist only in a few large towns. Besides they 
charge prices which would place opium out of reach of all 
but wealthy people. The bulk of the population live 
and die without any other medical aid than they can 
obtain from the village Vaid or Hakim. These medicine- 
men cannot be seriously treated in the light of qualified 
physicians. But if they are to be so regarded and to be 
allowed to possess and dispense opium, this measure will 



amount to granting a retail license in every large village. Mr- T. 
The village medicine-man will be turned into an opium Stoker. 

vendor to his own. substantial profit and- the loss of revenue. 

In short, to confine the sale of opium to medical purposes 26 .Tan. 189 1. 

would be to either deny it altogether to the people, or to 

vastly multiply the present facilities for obtaining the 

drug. Our rules at present permit the grant to druggists 

ot free licenses for the purchase and possession and sale 

of opium in the shape of medicine. There is at present 

only one such license in these provinces held by a European 

chemist in Lucknow. 

19532. Have you any obseiTation to make with re- 
ference to the licensing system now in force P — The memo- 
randum now laid beiore the Commission shows that the 
licensiiig system now in force has been adopted as that 
best suited to secure the control and taxation of the use 
of opium. Uitt'erent methods have been tried in these 
provinces hoth in regard to opium and other excisable 
commodities. Experience has shown the best method 
to be a system of fixed duty combined with licenses for 
sale at localities determined by the authorities and sub- 
mitted to , public competition. 'Jhe fixed duty secures 
a minimum taxation, and the variable license-fees, differ- 
entiating the value of the various shops, secure to Govern- 
ment the profits , which would otherwise accrue to the 
favoured monopolist. Almost every other possible system 
has been tried in our excise administration ; and that now 
in foriie has been found from experience open to the least 
objection. To say that it unduly fosters the sale of 
excise opium is to ignore facts. The figures now laid 
before the Commission show that • there is in these prov- 
inces one opium shop for every 45,053 of the population 
and for every 104'7 square miles of territory. The 
recorded consumption shows 21'6 grains per head annually. 
I believe this is not one-fourth the incidence of the 
opium impoited into the United Kingdom every year. 

19533. Can you give us any information as to the probable 
daily consumption of ordinary opium-eaters? — It is very 
difiicult to estimate what the daily consumption of an 
ordiiiarr opium-eater is. In a recent report I thought it 
might be as much as If mashas (22| grains) ; but further 
inquiries lead me to believe that this is too high. Probably 
one masha (15 grains) would be nearer the mark. A very 
large part of the opium consumed is used for medicine. 
But even if the whole amount were used by habitual con- 
sumers for non medical purposes, the opium rold wouM at 
tice rate of 15 grains a day allow under four moderate 
opium-eaters for every thousand of the population. 

19534. What is your view as to the effect of the opium 
consumption in these provinces upon the moral condition 
of the I'CopleP — These figures seem to me to controvert 
any idea that the present system is productive of wide- 
spread public demoralization. 

19535. Can you give us any considerations with re- 
ference to the general efl[ect of the poppv cultivation on the 
material interests of the people concerned P — I understand 
that statements have already been laid before the Commission 
showing the extent of the interests involved, the number of 
persons concerned in the poppy cnltivation and the manii- 
f.rctuie of opinm, the amount of money given as advances 
or in payment of opium^ and the total value of the produce. 
But it may be well to point out some peculiar advantages 
of the poppy cultivation. It is a convenient crop which fits 
in with other agricultural operaticms. It matures at a time 
when the cultivator has leisure from his other crops after 
the sujrarcane has been pressed and the eold-weather crops 
'riigated. and before the spring harvest begins. It admits 
economical methods of rotation. It can follow a rains 
crop of maize, and it is off the ground in time to a low 
a hot-weather crop to be put in. The cultivation of the 
plant and collection of the opium affords a suitable light 
occupation for the wives and children who share field- 
labour with the men. It yields a quick and larf;e profit. 
Tlie Government advances are a great attraction to the 
poorer cultivators, who would otherwise have to resort to 
the Tillage usurer with his enormous interest. In fact, 
the Opium Department practically acts as an agricnltnral 
bank. In the case of opium alone the cultivator finds a 
certain market with a fixed cash price paid on the nail. 
Moreover, the effect of the large payments is to relea-e 
enormous sums from the Government treasuries, assisting 
the agricultural classes to meet the demands of rent and 
revenue and bsnefiting all classes by the increased ciicula- 
tion of money. To ascertain the full effects of a prohibi- 
tion of poppy cultivation it is necessary to look beyond 
meerly thctotal figures. It would fall with ruinous results, 
not merely on particular districts, but on particular 
villages in those districts, and particular classes of 
cultivators. Poppy is a crop speciialy . suited to small 
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Mr. T. holdings where a large return has to he gained hy minute 
Stoker. and laborious cultivation of a small area. It is, therefore, 

parlicnlarlj' suited for those parts of the proyince where the 

2b Jan. 1894-. population is most dense and the pressure on the hind is 
greatest. It ia a poor man's crop, most valuahle to the 
most skilful and industrious cultivators, who at the same 
time possess the smallest resources. Deprived of it, these 
men would be unable to pay their present rents or would 
sink into a lower grade. 

19536. Do you consider that any other crop could 
advantageouslj take the place of poppy? — No other crop 
could be named which possesses all these advantages and 
would therefore be a complete substitute for poppy. 
Sugarcane, which is often named, requires more expensive 
appliances and large capital, Its return, even if so great, 
is not so quick. It occupies the ground two or three 
seasons, and it cannot be grown in plaues where poppy 
will flourish. In some places even superstition is a bar 
to its cultivation. 

19537. Have yon found in your experience that there 
is a general willingness on the part of the ryots to cultivate 
the poppy ? — So far from any pressure being necessary to 
secure the cultivation of poppy, the prohibition of it would 
be regarded with terror and dismay. I have served in 
four poppy-growing districts, and can testify to the 
poptdarity of the industry. I have never heard of any 
exercise of authority being necessary or being invoked to 
get the plant sown. In fact it would be impossible for 
the Opium Department to use such pressure, for its officers 
have no power to do so, and they stand quite apart from 
the general administration of the provinces, being sub- 
ordinate to the Bengal Government. I have on the other 
hand heard many objections from cultivators who were 
refused permission to grow poppy, and I have reason to 
know that prohibition is regarded as a severe punishment. 

19538. How would the prohibition of poppy affect the 
interests of the owners of land? — In several districts of 
these provinces the rents and land revenue would have to be 
revised if poppy were discontinued ; in many districts the 
income of proprietors would be seriously affected, and whole 
bodies of cultivators would be reduced to a lower status. I 
have prepared a statement showing for these provinces an area 
under poppy, the outturn, the value of the produce, an esti- 
mate of th e cost of cultivation, and of the profits to the 
cultivator, together with figures showing the relation that 
the profits of the poppy cultivation bear to the total rent 
and land revenue of the provinces. 

19539. Can you give us the result in a few figures ? — 
Tes. Poppy occupies only 1'6 per cent, of the cold weather 
area, and '8 per cent, of the total crop area. The value of 
the outturn amounts to 17'8 per cent, of the tenants'rental, 
and 38'4 of the land revenue of the provinces. The total 
value of the outturn is Es. 1,45.64,234. 

19540. {Mr. Mowbray.) When you say the total value 
of the outturn, do you mean the total sum of money paid 
by the Government to the cultivators ? — No ; including the 
value of the bye-products, seed, capsules, etc. 

19541. The price paid by the Government plus the price 
received by the cultivators for bye-products ? — Yes. Details 
are given of both in the statement. The total value 
as paid by the Opium Departmentis Rs. 76,96,604. The total 
value of the bye-products is Es. 68,67,630. This statement 
has been framed to show the minimum average profit to a 
cultivator entirely employing hired labour. It is subject 
to oonsideiable modifications, very large modifications, in 
the case (which is generally the case) of cultivators who 
employ only the labour of themselves and their families at 
the work. The net result is, that a tenant who entirely 
employs hired labour and cattle, and takes himself no share 
whatever in the work, gains a minimum net profit of Es. 16 
an acre ; and the tenant who works the poppy by his own 
labour and that of his wife and family gains a net profit of 
Es. 44 or Es. 45 an acre. In making out this estimate I 
have framed it so as to show the cost of cultivation at its 
maximum and the outturn at its minimum. 

19542. (Mr. Pease.) You stated that you observed the 
greatest number of opium shops were in the low-lying 
districts : are not those districts where the poorest class of 
population live P — No ; on the contrary in the Meernt 
district, which I cited, the Jumna low lands are about the 
richest part of the district, possessing an exceptionally fine 
and wealthy population. 

19543. These were opium shops in the country districts ? 
— Yes, in the rural parts of the district. 

19544. Then do you think that persons take opium as a 
prophylactic who have never had any disease, or is not 
rather that they take it either to cure the disease, or while 



they were ill they got into the habit of taking it and con- 
tinued taking it P — I think the majority of people do not 
take it until they require it, and 1 thinft a great many 
people who commence it for tie jjurpose of alleviating a 
specific disease continue it. 

19545. Therefore it is not strictly taken as a prophylactic ; 
it is taken first to cure an ailment p — Yes, and afterwards 
to prevent its recurrence. In that sense it is a prophylactic. 
A special case came to my knowledge, only a short time ago, 
of a resident in a malarious tract applying to the Collector 
of the district to make arrangements for the sale of opium in 
that part of the district for the cure of colds and coughs, etc. 

19546. You. say that you think probably that one masJia, 
or 15 grains, would be nearer the mark .than the quantity 
you have given before: do you not think you may be 
very possibly exceeding the mark ? — I think it may be 
high. I should be very sorry indeed to dogmatise about 
it. I have made very careful enquiries. 

19547. The evidence we have had with regard to the Sikh 
soldiers shows that they were in the habit of taking about 
3 grains ? — I was struck by that. 

19548. Therefore if you were to take 3 grains instead of 
15 grains it would give twenty opium-eaters per thousand ? — 
Quite so. I myself find the greatest diiEculty in framing 
to my own satisfaction any very accurate estimate. It 
varies very much from individual to individual and from 
place to place. Perhaps if I were to explain my method of 
inquiry, it might throw some light on the subject. I have 
myself frequently gone aiid sat in the opium shops, and 
watched the classes of paople who purchased opium and the 
amounts they purchHsed, and I have questioned them as to 
whether it was for their own use or for the use of their 
friends, or family consumption. I have also consulted officers 
in all parts of the province, both European and Native, as to 
the average amount of opium consumed by an ordinary 
moderate consumer. I have received most conflicting 
replies, and my own observations have given me most 
conflicting results ; but averaging them 1 have come to 
the conclusion that the nearest I could put it is 15 grains. 
But I am quite prepared to modify that on any further 
evidence being shown. 

19549. Would you rather not come to the conclusion then 
that there hardly was any dietetic use ; that if the num- 
ber of the greatest estimate was put down at 20 per 
thousand, then it would be almost practically ^a medicinal 
use in this district P I think that is the case. The pro- 
portion who use it for medicinal purpises is far in excess 
of the number of people who use it for any other purpose. 

19550. (Mr. Wilson.) You have said "to say that the 
people of these provinces ruin themselves and starve their 
children to gratify their craving for opium is to ignore 
facts " : would you he so good as|to tell me where or by whom 
that has been said ? — It was said before this Commission 
by a witness at Calcutta — hy Bishop Thoburn. I find in 
Bishop Thoburn's evidence : " I think that the worst evil of 
the habit to-day is that it is starving millions of the children 
of India." Again he states in another part of his evidence 
that he is speaking of the North-West Provinces when he 
states that the opium habit is starving millions of children. 

19551. Could you give me the number of the question you 
are reading from P — 2253. 

19552. Would you also look at 2342. Do you not find 
there that this question was put to him : " Is the opium 
" habit even now so widely spread in those provinces that 
" millions of children can be said to be starved, even accepting 
" your view ? — Not merely in those provinces, but I speak 
" of the 284 millions of India"? — Yes, I see that. 

19553. And he went on in the next question but one : 
'' I was speaking of all India"? — Precisely. I also observe 
he speaks of his knowledge of the North-Western Provinces, 
and I speak merely on behaH of these provinces. 

19554. In using the general expression about millions he 
was speaking of the 284 millions of India? — Quite so, but 
ray remark is equally applicabl'> if he had said thousands 
or even hundreds, instead of millions. 

19555. Yon speak about the love of the parents for their 
children, and you think they would not be likely to starve 
them : I suppose you know enough about the condition of 
London and other parts of England to know that many 
people who love iheir children are really poisoning them 
with cin unintentionally and thinking it does them good? — 
I know little of London ; I know in Ireland they do not 
poison their children with whisky. 

19556. In reference to the grant of free licenses to drug- 
gists, can you explain why only one person in the whol« of 
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the province avails himself of the opportunity of taking 
this druggist's licenses P — Because people can procure opium 
from the licensed shops. 

1S557. Do they get it more cheaply from the licensed 
shops than druggists P — Yes, I think so. I know from my 
own experience that they do, for I have had occasions to 
get prescriptions containing opium made by chemists, 
and they charged me several rupees for a prescription 
whioh did not contain a pice worth of opium. 

19558. Does it not strike you as a little singular that 
from whatever cause, so few of the chemists should desire 
to have this license ; and does it not rather suggest that 
they dispense with the license, and must necessarily use 
opium in some form or other P — I think European che- 
mists do. They sell tinctures made up with opium — medi- 
cinal preparations of opium. 

19559. What impression did you desire that part of your 
evidence relating to druggist's licenses to produce on our 
minds ? — I iutroduced it really in order to lay hefore the 
Commission any information I had which might in any 
way help them in their enquiries. If you ask me my own 
conclusion to be drawn from that, I should say it has been 
found unnecessary to grant special licenses, because native 
druggists do not ask for them as opium is better supplied 
through the ordinary licensed shops. A druggist's license 
pays no revenue. For a Magistrate to grant indiscrimi- 
nately free licenses to druggists would be to relieve the 
people who consume opium of the charge whioh they now 
pay in the shape of license-fees. 

19560. Do you think that the fact that only one such has 
been issued points to the fact that they are not desired, or 
that the Magistrates restrict the issue p — I should say that 
pointed to the fact that they are not required. 

19561. It is your opinion that the cultivation of opium is 
more profitable to the people than that of most other 
crops?— Yes. 

19562. You say in the table on page 17 of the memoran- 
dum you have put in that in the year 1890-91 the amount 
under cultivation was 196,000 bighns ; in 1891-92, 176,000 
bighas; and in 1892-93, 158,000 bighas, i.e., a reduction 
of 19'6 per cent, in those years ?— A reductioii certainly — 
I have not calculated the percentage. 

19563. I make it 19'6 per cent : do you think that that 
reduction has taken place because the people did not desire 
to cultivate poppy, or because they were not permitted to 
have a license ?--Chisfly because they did not desire. To 
some extent no doubt because licenses were withheld, but 
chiefly, I have no doubt whatever', because people had ceased 
to cultivate and did not wish to continue. 

19564. Must not something serious have taken place that 
a reduction amounting to a fifth of the area in 1890-91 has 
taken place ? — In my opinion it was due to bad seasons 
rendering it less profitable— not unprofitable, bvit less pro- 
fitable p 

19565. Do you think that any further restriction ought 
to be imposed upon the use of opium ? — You observe I have 
drawn a distinction between opium-smoking and opium- 
eating. 

19566. Do you think that any further restriction should 
be imposed upon opium-smoking? — I have always been in 
favor of placing every possible restriction upon opium- 
smoking. I think we might go one step further than we 
have yet gone. It is not the opinion of most officers I 
admit, but I would be prepared myself to advocate a mea- 
sure which would make it punishable for any person to keep 
a public opium-smoking saloon. I am not prepared to say 
for a moment that we cnn go to the length of making 
opium-smoking per se a penal offence, but I think we 
might fairly forbid the trade of keeping open saloons for 
the congregation of opium-smokers and the supply of 
facilities to them. I think the measure would be attended 
with very much risk; but I would be prepared myself, 
recognising fully the risk, to advocate it. 

19567. Is it the case here in these provinces, as we have 
been informed is the case in some places, that what have 
been called dens by some persons and elubs by otlier persons 
have been established for the purpose of smoking within a 
short distance of the licensed shop ?— There are no longer 
licensed chand'a shops in these provinces. 

19568. Are these smoking saloons established within a 
certain distance of the licensed opium shop, and is there not 
reason to suppose that this is really a colorable evasion of 
the prohibition which has been imposed? — There are a 
large number in the towns of these provinces of so-called 
clubs or saloons where people meet for the purpose of 
smoking opium, but I have no reason to believe that the 
proximity of them to opium shops could affect the matter 
one way or another. Opium, as sold, cannot be smoked, it 



must be prepared, and it makes no difference to a man who 
keeps one of these places whether he has to walk half a 
mile to buy the necessary amount of opium or whether he 
can ge t it next door. 

19569 .Is there any reason to believe that these clubs or 
dens are practically owned or managed by the licensed ven- 
dors of opium P — None whatever now. On the contrary, 
they are opposed to the interest of the licensed vendors 
because they generally use illicit opium. 

19570. {Mr. Mowbray.) You have suggested that you 
would like to see further restriction with regard to these 
opium saloons : I do not know whether, as a practical man, 
you have ever tried to draft a regulation which would deal 
with them, or whether you could suggest any definite plan 
by which they could be dealt with?— That is the only 
suggestion I can make. I think it could be put in words, 
that it should be punishable to keep a public place for the 
assemblage of opium-smokers and the supply of appliances 
to them for the profit of the person keeping it. It would 
be an extremely difficult and delicate regulation to worki 
and attended with much difficulty and many risks ; hut 
having strong opinions myself on the subject of opium- 
smoking, I would be prepared to take those risks, and I 
would be encouraged in that because I think we should 
have the support of all respectable native opinion in these 
provinces. 

19571. I believe you have tried to prosecute in certain 

cases p — A large number. 

19572. It might be interesting if you would mention your 
experience with regard to prosecutions to the Commission P — 
Since the prohibition of the consumption on the premises, 
that is in the year 1892-93, we have hud in these provinces 
78 cases for illicit possession or sale of preparations of 
opium for smoking. Of these, 8 resulted in acquittals and 
70 in convictions. During the current year, when both sale 
and manufacture as well as consumption are unlicensed, we 
have had in three months 15 prosecutions and 4 acquittals. 
I have ascertained that it has become much more difficult 
to obtain convictions than it used to be, and that the 
number of cases that were brought to trial only represent 
a very small part of the number of cases which are known 
to occur, but whioh the police are unable to send for trial 
owing to the extreme difficulty of obtaining judicial proof 
which would satisfy the Courts. 

19573. Some reference has been made before this Com- 
mission to a circular which was issued in these provinces ; 
are you of opinion that you have done your best since 
these licensed shops have been closed to bring to justice 
those who have been offending against the law? — No effort 
ha? been spared. The most stringent orders have been 
issued, and I believe conscientiously and rigorously worked ; 
but I receive constant reports showing the extreme diffi- 
culty of bringing such cases to proof which will satisfy 
Courts. Most severe sentences have been and continue to 
be passed— a year or two years' rigorous imprisonment — 
but it has no deterrent effect. I had a case brought before 
me of a man immediately on being released from prison 
again starting places of the sort. 

19574. Passing from that subject, a witness the other day 
said something about the retail price of opium in shops 
being fixed by Government : is there any foundation for 
that statement ? Is not the price at which the opium is 
retailed in the shops by the licensed vendors a matter in 
their own discretion p — As far as refers to the shops of 
licensed vendors it is, but opium is also retailed at tahsil 
head-quarters. 

19575. At the treasuries of the districts P— At the 
tahsil treasuries. 

19576. Would you explain that ?— At the sub-treasuries. 

19577. How may sub-treasuries then are there in a 
district ?— Four to five perhaps in a small district. Perhaps 
some districts will run to as many as six or seven. 

19578. At what price is opium retailed at these trea- 
suries ? The fixed price for that district. I have explained 

that the price varies from district to district, 

19579. If a person can get opium cheaper at the 
treasury, why does he go to an opium shop ?— I have 
been always wanting to know that myself. I am afraid I 
cannot give yon an explanation that would entirely satisfy 
vou. One reason is that treasury sales cannot take place on 
holidays, or except during office hours. I think to some ex- 
tent it is a matter of convenience. The treasury is at a dis- 
tance from their houses, and it is not worth while for a man 
who wishes to buy a pice worth of opium to walk a mile or 
two to the sub-treasury to buy it. The man who can afford 
to lay in a good stock, who will buy 1 or 2 tolas, he will go 
to the treasury and purchase there. 
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Mr. T. 1P580. Do j>. 1 tliitik ttat tlint system of selling by 

Stoker. GoTeniment officia's woiks sfitisfactorily P— I think it 

■ does, and that is the opinion of all the best authorities in 

■Ian. 18 94. j||g pvovince. The question was raised and discussed not 
very long ago. 

19581. Would it be possible to extend that system ? — 
I cannot say it would be impossible. It would be diiKcult. 
Neither can I say it would be desirable, because we sliould 
forfeit the license-fees (which form a very substantial 
part of our revenue) by doing it. 

1958'2. On the other hand, it has been suggested that 
the existence of these lioense-l'ees, and the inducenaent to 
make a profit ont of the sale of opium, tend to make the 
license-holders force the sale of opium ; and therefore it 
has been suggested that if it were entrusted to Govern- 
ment officials or others who had no direct personal interest 
in making a profit, there wonld be less inducement to 
Ktimuiale the consumption : do you think there would be 
risks attached to the exiension of the system of sale by 
Government oHicials ? — Tiiere undoubtedly would be risks. 
If Govercment officials bad a monoply of the sale of 
opium they would abuse that monopoly. The Government 
would lose its revenue. 

19583. I quite understand that there would be a loss of 
revenue, but what other risks would you anticipate P — 
Government officials— the class of officials whom such 
business could be entrusted to — would overchiirge for the 
opium they sold. They do so at present, but they are 
kept in check by the presence of licensed vendors. 

19584. You would not be disposed to recimraeud a 
further exteusion of the system ? — No, certainly not. 

19585. {Mr. Saridas Veharidas.) Would it not be more 
convenient for people who want only a pice or two vvoi-th of 
opium to go to the treasury instead of the opium vendor p — 
They do as a matter of fact go also to the treasury. 

19586. Does the treasury sell opium one pice worth ? — 
Yes ; there is no limit on the amount that can be bought at 
treasury. 

19587. Have you seen one pice worth of opium sold at 
the treasury? — Yes, but not frequently. The sales are 
of larger quantities than in the licensed shops. 

19588. Would an opium vendor take a license when 
there is a treasury which sells even a pice worth at a 
cheaper rate P— Yes; they do take licenses under such 
conditions. I have known a case myself in which a licen.sed 
vendor at one shop was retailing opium at the rate of Es. 40 
pel seer and the licensed vendor in another shop, at a distance 
of eight miles, was retailing it at the rate of Rs. 20. 

19589. {Mr. Fanshawe.) You have expressed strong opini- 
ons against cAanc^M-smoking, and I understand that you 
personally recommended the closing of the chandu shops 
and smokinti on the premises belore the Local Uovernment 
adopted that view? — I was not Commissioner of Excise 
at the time the orders of the Government of India were 
issued for that purpose, hut years Mgo, when in the posi- 
tion of a District Kxoise OfEcer, I advocated such a measure. 

19590. A previous witness read a confidential circular 
issued by you iu your official capacity as Commissioner of 
Excise, No. 1 of 1892, dated 26th July : I think it right 
to ask you to make any remarks or explanation you would 
like about the issue of that ciioular? — When the orders, 
dated 35th September 1891, of the Government of India 
were received, those orders stated the risks which it was 
lecognised would attend such a measure, and it was left 
to Local Governments to adopt the preventive measures 
best calculated to minimise those risks. Nnne of us, 
even those who were most strongly in favour of a total 
closure, ever- imagined or hoped that people who had ac- 
quired the habit of smoking opium would abandon it in 
deference to any orders of Government. 'I'he fear of all 
was that as long as these people continued to practice the 
habit, to prevent them meeting together iu special phices 
where they cnuld find the necess^iry appliances for smoking 
would be to drive the vice inward, and to introduce it into 
the domestic circle, which I believe has hitherto been free 
from that contagiim. We recognised that certainly, as long 
as the public sale and manufacture of chandu existed, 
people who were addicted to the habit would continue to 
smoke, and it they were prevented from smoking in special 
places outside their houses, that they would necessarily 
commence smoking at home, and that the member.? of their 
families, the females and younger_ members, would be 
exposed to the risk of learning this habit. The law as it then 
stood, and as it now stands, gave us no power to prevent 
opium-smoking or to prevent the maintenance of public places 
where opium-smoking could be carried on and the necessary 
appliances, exclusive of the opium itself, sujiplisd on pay- 



ment. For these reasons, actini; in the interests of 
repression, it was thought that the best way to carry out the 
instructions of the Government of India, and to minimise 
the most serious risk which attended the introduction of 
this new m&isure, was to proceed gradually, and not at 
once, to attempt to do what we had no power to do. The 
Magistrate has no power to prevent the congregation of 
opium-smokers in public places, but he is able to keep those 
placjs under oontiol and supervision and be ready to pro- 
secute whenever he can obtain proof of any infraction of 
the law. It was with that view that the policy as expres8>)d 
in that circular was adopted. 'J'here was this danger iu 
making a public exposition of the existing state of the law 
and rules on the snhject, that it would jjive unnecessary 
publicity to the conditions with which people could with the 
greatest impunity carry on the public practice of opium- 
smoking. Up to this it had been a strict Government mo- 
nopoly, and the people wlio, speaking generally, were not 
very well acquainted with the law and rules on the subject, 
imagined that openiug or maintaining any public place for 
the fale of ehandu wonld probably be followed by punish- 
ment. It was not considered advisable to do anything which 
would tend to immediately and unnecessarily dispel that 
idea. Pur that reason that portion of the circular which 
included a statement of the law on the subject and instruo- 
tions as to the policy it was thought best to follow was 
made confidential, and addressed duly to the Magistrate.t 
and Collectors of districts, with the view of putting off 
as far as possible the evils which must undoubtedly have 
sooner or later followed from the prohibition of consump- 
tion of opium preparations on licensed premises. 

19591. There was no intention, after the smoking in li- 
censed places had been prohibited, of allowing it still to go 
on, and of thereby minimising the effect of Government 
orders P- — On the contrary, our effort was to try and give the 
greatest possible efiijct t ) those orders, and to minimise 
the risks which the Government of India very fully re- 
cognised must follow i'rom this measure which it itself 
introduced. 

19592. Is there anything else you would like to add on 
that point? — I would like to add that this intention 
of the authorities to minimise and restrict these evils, which 
we all saw and feared, was frustrated by the undesirable 
pnblicitv which was given to the contents of that con- 
fidential circular. It was circulated throughout the coun- 
try, ana_ undoubtedly that publication of its contents, has 
resulted in making the parties concerned acquainted with 
the best way in which they cm with impunity continue to 
assist the practice of opium-smoking. That violation of 
Confidence has distinctly furthered the cause of intemper- 
ance. 

1959.S. iSir James Lyall.) It is, I think, an admitted 
fact that with reference to the novelty of the habit its 
practice in public saloons, and the bad company which 
it induces, respectable people in most parts of India are 

strongly a^'ainst the practice of opium-smoking ? That 

is the case for these provinces. 

19594. Apart from that, have you yourself formed any 
positive opinion to the eflect that opium-smoking is 
more deleterious than opium-eating ? — I think myself it is • 
I have forined that opinion from observing opium-smokers' 
and their surroundings. I am extremely unwilling to 
dogmatise on the subject, but that is the opinion I'have 
formed. 

19595. I mvself have been into opium-smoking saloons 
and in 1883 I proposed to the Punjab Government that 
they should be shot up, but I found it extremely difficult 
to come to any opinion upon the effect of opium-smoking— 
I mean to say, the pjople one saw there were generally 
a set of people whom one knew were generally the de- 
bauched part of the population ? — That is quite true of 
these provinces also. I do not attribute by any means 
the whole of the bad condition that I have noticed in 
opium-srnokers to the practice nf opium-smokino- • but 
still making an allowance for that, and looking as'gener 
ally as I can at the question, I still think°itisa bat 
habit. 



bad 



19596. That is, you still think, even if it were followed 
by a man in his piivate room without any bad surroundinos 
at all, and in moderation, it would be 'likely (o be more 
deleterious than opium-eating. — I think so. That too I 
think, is the opinion of the native community. 

19597. The native community is very apt, is it not to 
he prejudiced against anything that is a novelty ?— Yes 
that is true. , ' 

19598. Can you tell me what profit the treasurer, who 
sells opium, gets ? — One rupee a seer commission. It is not 
merely profit ; it also covers wastage and dryage. There is 
certaiu amount cf loss in retailing opium in small quantities. 
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'^19599. Does every tatsil and sub-treasury have the 
privilege ? — ^Every sub-treasury. It is not retailed at the 
sadar, the chief treasury. There is, of course, a sub- 
treasury at every head-quarters. 

19600. I think you said that yon imagined even at 
present they do sell at higher prices than they are supposed 
to sell it ? — Sometimes, undoubtedly. Not in quantities that 
■are weighed. In quantities that are bought by weight the 
customer looks after himself. But perhaps the bulk of 
opium is sold in made-up pills, which are not weighed out 
to each consumer as he buys them, and in those cases I 
think it very frequently happens that the proportion of 
opium is not as large as it ought to be according to the 
fixed standard of price. 

19601. I suppose a shopkeeper who does nothing else 
but sell opium is more likely to be a civil, quick, ready 
salesman than a treasurer who is a Government official 
and has other work to do P — Yes, and people do not care, 
I think, to go about the tahsil always. 

19602. In replying to Mr. Mowbray on questions put to 
you regarding the proposal to use oflScial agency to sell 
opium, I do not think you referred to the fact that non- 
official licensed vendors are much interested as monopolists 
iu actively preventing smuggling, and that they also find 
it difficult to smuggle themselves while they are inter- 
fering with other people's smuggling ? — Quite so ; a most 
valuable consideration . 

19603. Is it not also a fact that to induce licensed 
vendors not to smugs;le themselves and to continue to 
prevent others from smuggling, the policy has been to put 
the issue price of opium to licensed vendors not very high, 
and to trust to getting a large part of the excise revenue on 
sales by auctioning the licenses P — Our tendency now is 
to get as large an amount of the revenue as we can reasonably 
do from the fixed duty, and to leave as little as we can to be 
fought for in the doubtful contest on the auction-sale. 

19604. But that involves a certain danger, does it not ; 
if you put the issue price very high then the licensed 
vendor may find that it may be to his interest to smug- 
gle P — Undoubtedly. 

19605. And to let smuggling run riot as it were ? — 
Yes ; that consideration was kept in mind in fixing the 
present price of opium. 

19606. Mr. Wilson drew attention to the great fall in 
area of cultivation in 1891-92 and in 1892-93 as compared 
with 1890-91, which you have referred to in your memo- 
randum : the year 1890-91 was an exceptionally large area? — 
It was an exceptionally large area. I think the second 
largest on record. 

19607. The two preceding years were, I think, consider- 
ably smaller' years than the two following ? — Yes ; these 
fluctuations take place generally in that class of cultivation 
which is least profitable. The class of cultivators who most 
readily abandon cultivation in a bad year are those who 
most use hired labour, or in those places where the con- 
dition of soil or holdings are less favourable to the cultiva- 
tion of poppy. 

19608. (Mr. Pease.) Is it the practice to put up in the 
tahsil treasuries the price at which opium is sold ? — No ; 
not to my knowledge. 



19609. That could easily be done P- 
one knows it already. 



-Very easily. Every- 



19610. In case of persons selling small quantities which 
profess to be a certain weight, could they not be dealt with 
in the same way as any person using fraudulent weights P — 
If you could prove it, but it would be extremely difficult. 

19611. Would it not be very easy for you to send 
somebody to buy a pice worth of opium, and receive that 
pice worth of opium at the door, and have it weighed 
immediately P — ^Yes, such a test has often been attempted. 
The sub-treasurer would immediately reply that the emissary 
was an enemy and had reduced the amount of the opium 
before he reached me. It is extremely difficult to prove 
these cases. 

19612. Do you think that you would have any difficulty 
in satisfying yourself as to the honesty of the sub- 
treasurer? — I might have a great deal of difficulty in 
satisfying the Magistrate. 

19613. Of course these are difficulties which would no 
doubt arise in the administration P — In theory it would 
be quite easy, but in practice it would be very difficult. 



19614. (Mr. Wilson.) In referring to the consumption Mr. T 
of opium in these provinces, you say, " I believe this is Stoker. 

not one-fourth the incidence of the opium imported into 

the United Kingdom every year : " are you aware that a 26 .Tan. 1894. 
very large proportion of that opium is re-exported in the 

form of opium P — I think that is quite probable. 

19615. I have no recent figures, but I have here a 
copy of a return issued by the Board of Trade in 
September 1882. I liave merely taken out the last four 
years that occur there, and if I am right in my calculation 
more than 60 per cent, was re-exported : you have no 
reason to doubt that P — No. 

19616. Is it not also the case that there is a very large 
manufacture and export of laudanum and other products 
of opium_ from England P — Presumably, those would be 
included in the exports. 

19617. No, this is the export of crude opium ; we are 
not at all to understand that in your opinion it is four times 
as much P — No, not four times. But I think if I had the 
opportunity of getting access to these returns I could 
probably show that there was not that disproportion which 
might be imagined in the North-Western Provinces and in 
England. I think it could be shown that man for man 
the consumption of opium per head in England is greater 
than the consumption of opium per head in the North- 
Western Provinces. 

19618. You believe so ? — I would be prepared to find that 
result. 

19619. With reference to the circular Mr. Panshawe 
asked you about, did I understand you to say that you, or 
at least the authorities, were apprehensive that smoking 
would be driven into the home and the family p — Yes. 

19620. That seems hardly consistent, without some ex- 
planation, with this expression in the circular in question, 
" The known conditions of chandu-amoking render the 
maintenance of some common place for the consumption of 
the drug an almost absolute necessity" ? — They would meet 
in a private house ; that is to say, three or four men instead 
of going to the house of a man, who maintained the premises 
for their accommodation, would meet at the house of one of 
their number. 

19621. That is what we are to take it as meaning at the 
time P — Quite so. Besides this circular does not contain a 
complete exposition of the reasons which led up to its issue. 

19622. Did I correctly understand you that at the time 
that circular was issued it was the wish of the authorities 
that the prohibition should be, as far as possible, carried 
out ? — Yes, prohibition of smoking places. 

19623. Is there any indication of that in the circular ? — 
No, this circular conveys specific instructions on particu- 
lar points. It was addressed to officers who already under- 
stood the policy and wishes of Government. It does not 
therefore undertake to expound the policy or the reasons 
that led up to that order. 

19624. You are no doubt aware that it was very gene- 
rally taken to mean that the authorities of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh did not agree with the order 
of the Government of India P— I did not know that. 

19625. I think that was the general impression ? — That 
was the statement made by certain persons, but my position 
is that that was entirely wrong ; that that was an entire 
misconstruction of the intentions of the authorities. 

19626. It was distinctly stated that any person opening 
a saloon can supply the pipfis and lamps and service P — 
That is the law. 

19627. And it went on to say that no effort should be 
made to suppress it. Would you say that the phraseology 
of the circuliir conveyed the idea that the Government of 
the North-Western Frovinces would very much regret if 
such a state of things should ensue P — That construction 
was put upon it, but it is a misconstruction. 

19628. In your opinion now, looking back, do you think 
the language of the circular was not open to misconstruc- 
tion P — Undoubtedly it has been misconstrued, and there- 
fore I cannot say it was not open to misconstruction. But 
it was not and would not be misconstrued by the persons 
to whom alone it was addressed. It was directed in con- 
fidential form to a limited number of very responsible 
officials. It has heen misconstrued only by others to whom 
it was improperly communicated. 



The witness w-thlrew. 
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Captain P. C. Chapman called in and examiaed. 



P. C. 

Chapman. 



19629. (Chairman.) I believe you are a landholder of 
the Partabgaili District in Oudh, and an Honoiarj Magis- 
26 Jan. 1894. trate— Yes. 

" 19630. And .Tnstice of the Peace P — Yes. 

19631. How long have you been a resident in India ? — 
On the 223d of March I have been here for 50 yeais. 

19632. For how long a period have you been the owner 
of large estates ? — Since the Mutiny. I was allowed to 
leave the service, and Goveniaieut gave me the pick of the 
foifeited estntes in the North -Western Provinces. 

19633. Is opium cultivated on your estates P — Yes, very 
largely. 

19634. As a Magistrate of 30 years' .itHuding, what opi- 
nion have you formed as to the effect of the use of opium 
upon the people in this country p — I have known no ill 
efiect at all. I have never heard of the ill effects of opium 
except in the debates in the House of Commons. 

19635. Do you consider that the cultivation of opium 
under the system now adopted by the Government is of 
advantage to the cultivators ? — Certainly, I am supposed to 
know something about agricilture. The opium crop is 
one of the rotation of crops. There are three crops that 
are sown,— ;«ar, bajra ami Indian-corn. Thesu crops in this 
part of India are generally cut at a time when it is rather 
too late to sow wheat and barley or towards the end of 
October. Those crops ought to be suwn in the beginning of 
October. Opium then comes in. 'I he land is prepared 
carefully during November and opium seed sown in end of 
November or beginning of December. This crop matures in 
the beginning of Teliruary. The land is again prepared 
and irrigated, ihen indigo sown and cut in August and Sep- 
tember. Then comes wheat and barley. The opium crop, 
therefore, enables the ryots to have five crops in two years. 
In the month of August the Government gives the advan- 
ces. The ryots receive no retuvn (or their crops until Octo- 
ber. Therefore, with .he Government advance tliey are able 
to go on living from hand to mouth, as most cultivators 
do, and tbey have money to buy seed. For these reasons 
I consider that opium cultivation is an advantage to the 
cultivator. 

19636. In looking over a sna-e of two years, you must 
look not only to what is produced f mm the cultivation of the 
poppy, but what is p'oduced by other crops which in suc- 
cession can be produced from that same land in that given 
time P^Yes, in place of poppy there is the crop rhana. 
There are different names for it in different parts. Here it 
is called sovia. This soiva can sometimes be sown, but 
opium is more profitable. The average production of a 
j!j5'/za, which is two-thirds of an acre about here, is from 
six to ten seers. If you take the average as 8 seers, and 
the Government price as 5 or 6 rupees, you have Rs. 40 
from, opium, the poppy seed, say, 2| maunds,, at Rs. 4, gives 
Bs. 10 more. 

19637. Has it come to your knowledge that undue 
pressure is necessary or has been exercised to induce the 
ryots to grow the quantity of poppy which the Government 
desire to obtain P — My opinion is that undue pressure has 
not been used. In the neighbourhood of large towns 
there is a difficulty abnut sowing poppy. In the districts 
of Allahabad, Ghazipur. Huxar, Patna and Bankiporo 
potatoes, which are sown about that time near the towns, 
yield a very large profit. Patna and Bankipore ar« the 
head-quarters of the potato cultivation. The large potatoes 
go down to Calcutta and the small ones are left for seed. 
They are sold at 5 rupees a niaund. They give a very large 
return, and of course it is not profitable there.to sow opium. 
At a distance, therefore, from towns, I do not know any- 
thing that is of more profit than opium, if the men choose 
to take the Government advances and cultivate it. I myself 
have read what Sir Charles Crosthwaite said. I think he 
said it wi\s almost impossible to make a native grow what 
he did not wish to grow. I myself have about 300 square 
miles covered by my works, and I speak with some author- 
ity. In 1872 I determined to introduce the cultivation 
of indigo which I knew would be profitable. At that time 
the Land Act in Oudh enabled me to turn anybody out, 
however large the man's cultivation and however much he 

The witness 



paid, by simply spending 6 annas. In spite of that power I 
only got the men out of all this extensive country in the first 
year to grow 1,100 maunds of indigo. In the second year 
they grew 6,500 ; in tbe third year 26,000 ; in the fourth 
year 65,000 ; and now we grow about, yearly, 200,000 
maunds. It was to their advantage to do it, but you could 
nut drive them. I bad the greatest difficulty in getting 
them to do it. During the Mutiny there was what was 
called " passive resistance." The people in this country 
will not stand up and tell you that they will not do a thing. 
They will say — " You are master ; " and tliey will go homo 
determined not to do it. That is our difficulty. It is a diffi. 
culty throughout the country. You cannot force a body 
of natives in this country to grow a crop which they do 
not think will be- to their advantage to grow. 

19638. Has anything come to your knowledge which would 
lead Tou to suppose that the minor officials in the Opium 
Branch of the service are guilty of corrupt practices? — I 
don't suppose there is any native minor official who' is not 
now and then rather corrupt. I suppose there is less corrup- 
tion in India than there is in England, i was Government 
agent for some years. I tried to. place Government work in 
Knsland, I found great diflaculty. You have to fee the 
middlemen, and here you have to do the same thing. 

19639. {Mr. Wilson) Is the cultivation of the poppy in 
the district you have relerred to carried on under the regu- 
lations of the Benares Agency p — It is carried on under th* 
Ghazipur Agency : I suppose thit is the Benares Agency. 

19610. Were you correct just now in saying that the 
advances were made in August P — I am not quite sm-e. T 
am a large landholder, but I have never grown poppy . 

19641. {Mr. Fanshawe.) I believe that you have identi- 
fied yourself largely with the interests of the people of the' 
country, and are thoroughly conversant with their habits 
and ways ? — I owe everything to the people of this 
country. I was a poor man when I came here, and now I 
have more tlian enough to buy bread and cheese. I shall 
be happy to do anything I can for them. 

19642. I believe that you were specially asked to attend an 
Agricultural Conference in 1881-82 as an adviser, on account 
of your knowledge of agriculture in the North-Western 
Provinces is that so ? — I was practically on the Viceroy's 
Council in 1H81-82 when he was making Land Laws in the: 
North- Western Provinces and Oudh. He wanted some one 
to tell him exactly how things st'iod instead of having a 
native say " God is above and you are below." I was sent 
for. It was a great honour, and I did my best. I should 
like to say that I have had a great deal to do with Sikh 
soldiers sent down by Lord Lawrence to free the Punjab 
of bad characters, just after Delhi fell. I had a very large' 
number of men thro\igb my hands, and almostiall of them 
ate opium. On one occasion in pursuit of Feroze Shah wa 
marched 159 miles in 56 hours, and not a man fell out. I 
never heard of opium doing any harm to the men ; and, in 
my humble opinion as a non-official, if you interfere at all 
with this GovernToent monopoly, you will inflict a great 
calamity upon this country. The revenue from opium has 
no eileet upon the people, but if you do away with it, you 
will have to tax the people to the extent of five or six 
millions. That would be felt very much ; now no one 
feels this. If you do away with the Government, mono- 
poly, in all probability the result will be that each person 
who now cultivates opium would cultivate a small patch, 
and there would be a possibility of the people of this 
(rouutry taking to opium in the same way as the Chinese. 
There is a possibility of it. At present the Government 
arrangements are so correct and so well carried out that in 
30 years I have only had one case of a cultivator being 
brought before me for keeping back a portion of his crop. 
1 consider the Government arrangements perfect. 

19643. {Maharaja of Darhhanga.) Did you say you 
were practically on the Council when the Land Laws of Oudh 
and North-Western Provinces were madeP — I had to do 
with the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. I was not 
on the Council, When I went home to England another 
man was appointed from Bettia. There is a memorandum by 
Gdvernmeul in which it is said that I was an amicus curia, 

withdrew. 



Mr. H. PiNdH called in and examined. 

19644. {Chairman. )I believe you are a landholder of 19645. How long have you resided in tlic North-Western 
Meona, Shahjabanpar, Honorary Magistrate, and a iiember Provini'es ? — For the last 28 years. 
of the District Board P— Yes. 
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10646. What has your residence here taught you with 
reference to the use of opium hy the people P — I have never 
met a case in which it did any harm at all. 

19647. How is the opium habit regarded in the opinion 
of the people generally P — ^It is considered generally to be 
a kind uf tonio and of great use in certain seasons of the 
year. 

19648. What is your view as to the results which may 
follow the abolition of the Government monopoly P — I 
think very great discontent would be caused, and there 
would be a great deal of loss to the cultivator and zemindar. 

19649. If the cultivation of the poppy were prohibitsd; 
how do you think the results would be felt by the agri- 
cultural population F — I do not think it would be possible 
to stop the cultivation of poppy. If it were prohibited, pro- 
bably the ciinsnmption would be greater, because everybody 
would cultivate it themselves. The establishment required 
to prevent cultivation would be enormous. 

1&650. You think it would lead to smuggling ? — Yes- 
If it were prohibited in this country, it would be imported 
from Nepal and other places. The establishment to stop 
the cultivation would have to be very large, and it would 
be sm enormous expense. 

19651. Is there any other point yon would like to put 
before us ? — Opium is the most valuable crop which is 
grown, and it is grown by a particular class of people — 
the poorest class. 

19652. And would you consider it to be beneficial P — It 
is very beneficial in that way. 

19653. {Mr. Wilson.) Is poppy grown on the estates 
or land you are interested in ? — Yes. 

19654. To a large extent P — Not to a very large extent. 
It is grown to a small extent ; there are some four or five 
villages in which it is grown. 

19655. Supposing there was prohibition, would you feel 
obliged to reduce the rents P — To a certain extent. Where 
opium is grown the highest rent is paid. It is grown by the 
poorest classes of people in the village, who almost exist on 
the produce of the opium. 

19656. Did you hear Mr. Stoker's evidence P — Yes. 

19657. Did you hear his reference to the large reduc- 
tion of cultivation in certain years P — Yes. 

19658. Do you imagine that that led to any reduction 
of rents P — -^o, because it spread over such a very large 
tract of country that only a small reduction like that 
would scarcely Be felt. 

19659. With r^ard to the individual ryot it would be 
just the same whether he was alone or in company with 
many others, would it not P — It does not affect my part of 
the district. 

19660. Have you ev6r heard of a case in which rents 
were reduced on account of opium cultivation being aban- 



doned ? — No. I do not know whore opium cultivation has Mr. S. 
been abandoned. Pinch. 

19661. (Mr. Mowbray.) You said there were four or five 26 Jan. 1894. 

villages in which opium was cultivated. Out of how many 

villages altogether would that be P— I have 26 villages. 

19662. {Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) What would be the 
area cif poppy cultivation in those lour or five villages P — 
The area would be about 100 acres. 

19663. What is the area of the whole estate P— About 
8,000 acres. 

19664. {Mr. Fanshawe.) Mr. Stoker told us that if 
poppy cultivation were prohibited, it would be disadvan- 
tageous to particular villages in districts and to particular 
classes of cultivators. Do you sgree with that f^Yes. In 
one village that I have the whole cultivation is about 
500 acres ; out of that 45 acres are cultivated with opium. 
The whole rent of that village is Es. 2,100. The value of the 
opium crop alone is over Rs. 4,000. 

19665. {Sir James Lyall.) I think Mr. Stoker said 
that the fluctuations from year to year in poppy cultivation 
are among that class of cultivators who make least out of 
opium and who cultivate it on the worst kind of land, and 
that the'cultivation with a particular class of men having 
small holdings does not fluctuate ? — That is so. Their 
cultivation is very steady. 

19666. But the cultivation of the Brahmins or Eajpnts 
who cultivate opinm on land which is hot very suiteble 
for opium would fluctuate P — Yes. If Ihe Opium Depart- 
ment wants to ijiake any difference in the cultivation it 
always pitches on those villages where the return is less ; 
thus the villages that give good retui'ns are always kept 
on about the same. Opium is cultivated particularly by 
men who have not a plough or bnllook at all, so that if 

yon do away with the opium it would fall upon the poorest 
classes of the country. 

19667. The smallest holdings P— Yes^ 

19668. By not having a plough do yon mean people who 
have to borrow their ploughs, or what ? — I mean that they 
are people who as a rule cultivate vegetables and small things 
in certain seasons of the year, and who during the rest of the 
year work as labourers. Numbersof cultivators of opium 
have not a plough or a bullock. 

19669. How do they work up the land P With a spade?— 
They dig it up with a phaura. 

19670. You are sure of that P— Yes. 

19671. Do you know whether that prevails to a large 
extent elsewhere ? — It does in my district of Shahjahanpur 
and Bareilly. 

19672. I suppose it is only a percentage of the people 
who are in that position?— Opium is sown in small plots. 
The man. his wife, and his children all work at it. Opinm 
is very seldom cultivated near me with hired labour. 



The witness withdrew. 
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19673. {Chairman.) I believe you are a Deputy Collector 
and Kevenae Member of the Council of Regency of the 
Eampur State P — Yes. 

19674. Before taking up your appointment at Rampur, 
were you in the service of the British Government ? — Yes. 

19675. Will you state to us the result of your observations 
as to the consumption of opiam in those parts of the country 
with which you areacquainted P — The consumption of opium 
is not so great in the Nortt-West Provinces as in Behar, Cen- 
tral India or Rajputana. The use is not directly prohibited 
either among Hindus or Mahomedans, and is indulged 
in by both classes, perhaps in a greater degree by Mahom- 
edans. It does not' cause physical deterioration if taken 
in small quantity, but the giving up of the opium-eating 
habit is very difficult, and sometimes tells upon the constitu- 
tion teiribly. Opium-smoking or ehandu is very pernicious 
and should be stopped altogether. The eating of opium 
stimulates people to activity, but this effect does not last 
long. If opium be taken in small quantity, and sweets, 
milk or ghi taken after it, it is nourishing and prevents 
certain diseases, notably catarrh and cough. It is the exces- 
sive use of opium, as of any other narcotic, which is to be 
condemned. In order to present it the State monopoly 
should be maintained strictly and the duty raised. 

19676.. Have you anything to say to us witb regard to 
the value of opium as a febrifuge? — Opium serves as a 
febrifuge in malarious tracts, and is generally useful in 
catarrh, cough, diarrhoea and eye diseases. 



19677. How is the cultivation of opium dealt with in the 
State of Eampur ?— The cultivation of poppy is forbidden 
in the Rampur State. The fetate ^ets its supply of opinm 
from Moradabad at a low rate, viz., Rs. 8 a seer, and 
sells it to the license-holders at Rs. 17 per seer. The grow- 
ing of poppy in this territory is forbidden here simply to 
prevent complaints of smuggling in the neighbouring 
British districts. 

19678. Have you any further remarks to make on behalf 
of Eampur? — In the Rampur territory, particularly towards 
Suar and Bilaspur sub-divison.-i, it is a general belief that 
moderate use of opium guards the consumer from malarious 
fever and diarrhoea, and tliat it overcomes the trouble that 
arises from drinking foul and unwholesome drinking water. 
The present inquiry is causing uneasiness to the general 
public. Its prohibition will be in a great measure impolitic 
and unpopular. As far as Rampur State is concerned, it 
can hardly afford to lose the revenue from opium, which is 
about Es. 20,500 per annum. 

19679. (Mr. FansJiawe.) If the use of opium were prohi- 
bited, except for medical purposes do you think that that 
would cause discontent ? — Yes, I think so. 

19680. (Mr. Mowbray.) Is the growing of opium in the 
Rampur State forbidden under an'angements with the 
British Government P— It is to prevent smuggling that; 
poppy is not grown in Eampur. 

19681. By' agreement with the British Government ?— Yes. 

2n2 
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Snifad AH 19682. If the British Government prohibited the growth 
Hasan. of poppy in British India and did not supply the State 

. : of Kampur with opium as agreed, would that State be at 

L(>jJauJ.894. liberty to grow opium itself p— Formerly, Eampur was 
permitted to import opium from the liaiputana side. 
That caused many difficulties. There were some cases, 
and Government offered to supply them with whatever 
c'pium thev wanted at an easy rate ; so they do not grow 
opium in Eampur. 

19683. If they did not get opium from the British 
Government, would they grow it for themselves? — I think 
they would. 

19684. {Mr. Wilson.) By whom are the members of 
the Council of Eegency of the Eampur State appointed ? — 
'J'hey are nominated by the Local Government, the 
Government of the North-Western Provinces, with the 
sanction of the Government of India. 

19685. All the members of the Council ?— Yes, all of 
them. 

19686. Is your opinion about opium- smoking generally 
held by the authorities of the Hampur State ? — I have 
not consulted them, but I think tney are of the same 
opinion as I am. 

19687. Have you taken any steps to endeavour to 
stop opium-smoking?— No, not yet. 

19688. You think that it should be stopped P— Yes, I 
think so. 

19689. Have any steps been taken to that end ? — None 
yet. 

19690. Has that subject been considered by the Council 
of Kegency p — No; it has not been before them yet. 

19691. (Mr. Pease.) You state that the revenue from 
opium is lis. 20,500 per annum: is that made up from 
the license duties and the difference between the Es. 8 
a seer at which opium is purchased and the Es. 17 a seer 
at which it is sold? — Yes, trom both sources. 

19692. ( Maharaja of Darbhanga.) When yon say 
that opium is not prohibited by the Hindu and Maho- 
medan religion, do you mean that all Mahomedans are 
allowed to use opium, looking at it from a religious point 
of view? — There is no very direct prohibition by the 
Mahomedan religion. Of course it is said in the Maho- 
medan law that anything which makes a man intoxicated is 
objectionable and is not to he taken. With regard to 
opium I do not see any particular mention about it. 

19693. You say that mention is made about anything 
which intoxicates ? — Yes. It is said in the Koran : 
" Do not approach prayers when you are intoxicated." 
That implies that it may be forbidden. There is no 
direct thing, but it may be forbidden indirectly. 



19694. In the Sadis is not there this passage " KuUo 
mussakkarim khamran, kuUo mussakkarim haraman." 
" AU intoxicants are liquor {khamranY,\ all intoxicants 

The witness withdrew, 



are therefore forbidden (haram)" : is this a correct 
translation of Arabic? — Yes. 

19695. Mr. Sale in his previous translations of the 
Koran also says in one of the paragraphs : " Opium and 
bhang (which latter is the leaves of hemp in pills or 
conserve) are also by the rigid M ahomedfins esteemed 
unlawful, though not mentioned in the Koran, because 
they intoxicate and disturb the understanding as wine 
does, and in the more extraordinary manner" : do you 
agree with that ? — Yes. 

19696. (Mr. Fanshawe.) May I assume that you are 
yourself a rigid Mahomedan p — Yes. 

19697. [Sir James Lyall.) Do you consider that a man 
can be said to he intoxicated who takes a moderate dose of 
opium P — By " intoxication " I understand when a man is 
not in his proper senses and not able to judge between good 
and wrong. Of course we con.sider a man intoxicated at 
that time. But when a man takes opium in a moderate 
dose, and is quite sensible and in good humour, he cannot 
be said to le intoxicated. 

19698. ( Maharaja of Darbhanga.) I suppose you 
mean by that a small quantity of wine is not forbidden, 
provided it only exhilirates, because the translation is, " all 
intoxicants are liquors " — the word is " Khamran "p — Yes. 

19699. (Mr. Mowbray.) Have you ever taken opium 
yourself? — No. 

19700. I suppose you have known many Mahomedans 
who have done so ? — Yes. 

19701. And they are not considered to have done anything 
contrary to their religion in doing so ? — No, certainly not. 

19702. (Mr. Baridas Veharidas.) Is alcohol expressly 
prohibited in the religion? — Yes, I think so. 

19703. In the same way is opium expressly prohibited ? 
— I am doubtful about whether the prohibition is equal. 

19704 You are not so positive about opinm as you are 
about alcohol? — No. 

19705. If what is said in the interpretation is right, in 
a secondary sense opium might be considered so P — Probably. 

19706. In whatever quantity alcohol is taken it is wrong ? 
— Yes. 

19707. And in that sense opium is not ?— No. 

1^108. (Mr. Fanshawe.) Is chandu-s,mokmg at all 
common in Eampnr State, so far as you are aware?— Yes. 
I think about 10 per cent, of the city population smoke 
chandu. 

19709. The Rampur State is about 900 square miles, is 
it not?— Between 900 and 1,000 square miles. 

19710. CanyouteU us.what the population is?— Over 
half a million. 

19711. The population is'fairly divided between Hindus 
and Mahomedans, is it not ?— Yes. 

_ 19712. t^o that there is a large proportion of Mahomedans 
m that city P—]n the city itself they have more Hindus 
than Mahomedans. 
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Raja Eam Pkatap Singh, of Mainpuri, 

19713. (Sir James Lyall). I believe you are a Rajput 

and land owner ? — Yes. 

19714. In what district do your lands lie? — In Mainpuri, 
in the Agra Division. 

19715. How many villages have you P — About a hundred. 

19716. How many generations of your family have held 
this estate ?— Thirty -six generations. 

19717. To what tribe of Eajputs do you belong p — 
The Chauhan. 

19718. Are there many Eajputs of that class in Mainpuri P 
—Yes. 

19719. Kindly give us your experience about the use of 
opium? — Opium is used mainly for non-medical purposes, 
and to a smaller extent for medical purposes, more or less 
among all taces of India. The prohibition of the use of 
opium, besides being hard on the rich, will deprive the 
iioor of tlie means of treating themselves in cases of 
dis-ease. The lives of hundreds of children will be endan- 
;;ered, and there will be little hope of old persons maintain- 
ing their health without the use of opium. 

19720. Supposing opium were prohibited and the revenue 
suffered, would the people be willing to bear taxation to 
make np the loss of revenue? — No. The people of India 
arc not capable of bearing the cost of compensation for the 
loss occasioned by the loss of opium revenue. Opium is 
produced on large tracts of land, and thotenants are enabled 
by the income obtained from its growth to pay their rents 

The witness 



called in and examined (through an interpreter). 

to the zemindars, the income from the growth of other 
crops being utilized in the maintenance of themselves and 
their families. Any benefit which might ari.«e from the 
prohibition of the use of opium would be outweighed bv 
the inconvenience resulting from it to the tenants and 
zemindars If the cultivation of poppv is stopped, the 
tenants will lose not only what thev obtain from Govern- 
ment, but also the seed which is left to them for utilization 
for making oil. It will be difficult to stop the cultivation 
of poppy altogether by prohibitive measures ; and as opium 
i« considered essential to health and used extensively in the 
Native States of Bhopal, Irdore and Kajputana. the stop- 
page of the cultivation of poppy cannot prevent the use of 
opium m British territory. 

19721. Is there a habit among the villagers of Mainpuri 
of eating opium p— Yes. 

19722. Do any of the people ever eat it to excess?— Some 
of them eat it to excess. 

19723 (Jlfr. Earidas Veharidas.) Do you take opium ? 
— Not as a habit, but occasionally I do. 

19724. Do you take it in large or in small quantities ?— I 
take about as much as a grain of rice. 

_ 19725. (Mr. Pease). In what way do you think the pro- 
hibition of opium would endanger the lives of hundreds of 
children p— When the children are suffering from cold or 
diarrhcea a little quantity of opium is given to them. 
withdiew. 
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Rai Chandi Prasad called in and examined (through an interpreter), 
You are a landholder in the district India. Id Malwa opinm dealers generally give the tahavi 



19726. (Chairman.) __ 
of Agra, a Government pensioner, and I believe you were 
for sometime Dewan of the Barwani State in Central India, 
and Political Superintendent of the Chatterpur State, 
Bundelkhand ?— Yes. 

19727. Your experience has been among the Bajputs and 
all other higher castes of Eajputana, Bundelkhand and 
Malwa, and extends over 40 years ? — Yes. 

19728. You were Deputy Collector in the Ulwar State ? — 
Yes. 

19729. What have you to say with regard to the use of 
opium in Rajputana and Malwa P— In Rajputana and 
Malwa 90 per cent, of the Thakurs use opium diluted m 
water, which they call hasumlha. In Chatterpur and many 
States of Bundelkhand, madah and chandu have been 
ill use for the last 20 years, and because hasumbha is 
very much used in Eajputana, opium-smokinft is not much 
prevalent there. Opium-eating begins generally between 
the 30th and 40th year of age, and opium-smokmg m 
in Bundelkhand between the 20th and 30th year of age. 

19730. What is your belief with regard to the use of 
opium as a protective against fever?— Opium is not gene- 
rally believed to be protective against fever. Even in the 
hilly parts of Central India, where malarial fever is much 
prevalent, opium is not used as a remedy for fever. 

19731. What do you consider to be its effects as helping 
working men to get through their work ? — Opium is iiot 
believed to help working men to get through their daily 
toil, except in the case of those who are addicted to opium- 
eating. 

19782. How are the practices of opium-eating and smok- 
ing regarded hy the people? — Opium-eating and smoking 
are looked upon as disgraceful, so much so that opium- 
smokers feel shame to smoke in the presence of their supe- 
r iors and other relations. 

19733. What do you desire to say with reference to 
the present licensing system ? — The facility with which 
opium can be procured from the market is the evil of 
the present licensing system. It has spread a very injuri- 
ous custom among the women of India to give daily a 
little dose of opium to their infant babes. Opium, on 
account of the same facilities, is also a ready means of 
suicide among young men and women of India. A 
register of habitual opium-eaters should be kept, and they 
sho^uld get a certificate entitling them to get their dose 
daily. The sale of opium should be entrusted to druggists 
and medicine sellers, recoanised by the Civil Surgeon, the 
District Magistrate, or the iHunicipal Board, and should 
be as strictly supervised as that of arsenic or strychnine. 
Opium as a medicine should be given on production of 
a certificate of a doctor, respectable hakim or Vaid. 

19734. What do you desire to say with reference to the 
cultivation of the poppy ? — My experience as to the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy has been in Malwa and Nimar, in Central 
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or advance money. The proiit itself induces the cultivators 
to grow the poppy in preference to other crops. Popjiy 2" J""- 18 94. 
does not grow in poor soil, and requires three times tlie 
labour and irrigation needed for other crops. The opium 
crop very seldom exhausts tbe soil, because it is strength- 
ened annually by manure and timely irrigation. Other 
crops cannot be raised on the same soil the same year. 

l^lio. (Maharaja of Barhhanga.) Do you meantha' 
other crops cannot be raised in the same year, or do you 
mean at the same time P — In the same year. 

19786. Indian corn can be grown in the same year, 
can it not P — No,_ it cannot. In the beginning of April 
the poppy crop is ripe, and as soon as the poppy crop 
lias been cut there are no rains, and therefore there is 
no facility to grow any other crop. 

19737. (Mr. Wilson) Is it not a fact that Indian corn 
or some other crop is constantly grown before the poppy 
is sown, — within the same twelve months P Does the 
poppy crop occupy the ground for the whole of the 
twelve months, and render it impossible to grow any- 
thing for twelve months? — It occupies the ground the 
whole year. 

19738. (Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) You say that after 
the poppy crop is taken there is no rain ; so that no 
other crop can be grown. Poppv is grown by well water : 
why should not another crop after the poppy crop is 
taken be also irrigated by the same well? Why should 
rain he required for another crop after the poppy 
erop ? — No crop can be sown or ripened in summer. 

19739. Do you not think that chana (gram) would 
do ? — That is a very poor crop. 

19740. You mean to say that no crop equal in value 
to poppy could be grown P — That is so. 

19741. Before poppy is grown during the rains they 
sow Indian corn P — No. Poppy is always sown and grown 
in black soil, that is, rich soil. In rich soil no poor corn 
will grow. 

19742. (Mr. Fanshawe.) It would not pay to grow any 
other crop in that soil : is that what you mean p — Yes. It 
would not pay. It taxes the powers of the land as well as 
of the cultivator to such an extent that no cultivator can 
cultivate any other crop. ,Nor will the land yield any other 
crop. 

19743. Is there any poppy cultivation in Nimar? — Yes. 

19744. Since when p — Since a long time. 

13745. Is poppy grown in the Central Provinces gene- 
rally ? — Yes : they are celebrated for poppy cultivation. 

19746. I am speaking of the British districts. Is there 
poppy cultivation in the British district of Nimar P — The 
entire district of Nimar is not in British territory. In 
speaking of Nimar 1 do not mean tbe British district of 
that name. 



The witness withdrew. 



Raja Lachhuan Sinsh called in and examined. 



19747. (Chairman.) I believe you are a Rajput of Agra 
and a landholder P— Yes. 

19748. Are you a retired Deputy Collector ? — Yes. 

19749. We shall he pleased to hear what you have to say 
with regard to the opium question P — Chandu and madah 
are the worst forms of the use of opium, and every means 
should be adopted to stop their use. They are injurious 
both for tbe body and intellect of the persons addicted to 
them. As the first step towards the eradication of these 
forms of the use of opinm, no license should be granted to 
»ny one to open a madah or chandu shop, and no such shop 
should be permitted to be opened. As for opium-eating, I 
know of no case, notwithstanding my experience of 31 
years as a Magistrate, in which an opium-eater committed 
any crime nnder the influence of opium. My father and 
his three brothers were all opium-eaters. None of them 
died before reaching the age of 75 years, and none suffered 
intellectual or physical infirmity more than what an ordi- 
nary non-opium-eater of their age suffers. They were 
moderate in the use of the drug, that is to say, each took 
between 8 and 10 grains a day. Generally speaking, opium 
in not an intoxicant that prompts the consumer to increase 
the dose. Its use is not considered disreputable for any 



one, nor is its cost so much as to create a large number of 
paupers in the community. Its worst eEEeets are that it 
weakens the memory and causes the eater to be constantly 
drowsy. It is certainly probable that if people are deprived 
of opium, and liquor shops are still open, they will adopt 
liquor-drinking. Tbe people are neither willing nor able 
to hear the cost which the Government will have to incur 
in adopting measures for preventincj the traffic in opium, 
or the deficiency which may occur in the public treasury on 
that account. 

19750. (Mr. Fanshawe.) I understand that you are 
Chairman of a Temperance Society at Aa:ra ? — Yes. 

19751. What are the general objects of your Society P — 
Our object is to stop alcohol. 

19752. What is the name of the Society P— We only call 
it a Branch Temperance Society. 

19753. (Mr. Pease.) What is the pledge of your Temper- 
ance Society p — Everyone has taken a pledge not to use 
liquor in any shape. 

19754. Has it any reference to opium ? — No, nothing: 
it is confined to liquor. 
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19755, (Chairman.) I lielieve you are a Kayastb of 
Dehra Dun .' — Yes. 

14^756. And you are a Pleader and Member of the Muni- 



cipal Board ? — Yes. 

19757. What have you to say with regard to the question 
now under our consideratiou ? — I am not in a position to 
say anything with sufficient accuracy about the consump- 
tion of opium by the different races and in the diB'erent 
districts of India. Generally speaking, the use of opium is 
not confined to any particular class or creed. Both Hindus 
and Mahomediins of all rank and file can and do take it 
without any prejudices of religion 01 caste. Rajputs, Tha- 
kijrs, Dadupanthi Nasas, Sikhs and Gurkhas generally 
take this intoxicant. It is either taken in pills or drunk or 
smoked. People taking it in pills are for the most part 
moderate consumers, whereas those that drink or srooke it 
can hardly keep up moderation, Smoking is worst of all 
the uses of opium. It tells very much and in no time 
against one's constitution and produces moial debasement. 
Such persons who smoke chandu or madak often commit 
petty thefts, while those who take it in pills are often seen 
in as good moral and physical condition as those who do not 
take it. As long as one can afEord to take milk and other 
nutritious food, so long the effect of opium-eating will not 
be perceptible. It is the poor people who suffer physically 
for want of rich food. There is a general belief prevailing 
amongst the natives of India that opium-eating does real 
good if taken after 40. It sustains a man a great deal in 
his declining age if be takes to opium. It is also ccmsidered 
a good stimulant for those living in malarious parts of 
the country as well as those who remain exposed to the iu- 
olemencies of the weather. It is a practice to give a very 
small dose of opium to infants and babies to make tbem 
sleep. It is a practice that obtains generally in almost all 
classes, though it is based on no consideration other than 
that of expediency. No one would like to bear the cost of 
prohibitive measures either in whole or in part. Any such 
measures I am afraid will not only prove offensive to the 
poor, but will also lead people to commit smuggling. 

19758. (Mr. Fanshatoe.) I understand that jou are 
Secretary of a Temperance Society ? — I am. 

19759. What are the objects of that Society ? — The object 
of the Temperance Society to which I belong is to forbid 
the use of every kind of intoxicant, specially liquor. 

19760. Do you exclude opium from the programme of your 
Society ? — No, we do not. 

19761. (Mr. Pease.) What is the name of your Society ? — 
It is called Nasha JSashini Sabha ; " The Destroyer of 
Intoxicants." 



19762. You object to the use of alcohol and opium P — Yea, 
alcohol especially. As a rule we have been delivering lec- 
tures against alcohol. We have not taken any other intoxi- 
cant, up to the present time: we have been taking pledges 
against the use of alcohol only. 

19763. Do you consider opium as included in the objects 
of your ."^ociety P — Of course it is. 

19764. And bhang P— Yes. 

19765. (Mr. Fanshatve.) You have not as yet taken any 

steps with regard to opium P — No. 

19766. (Mr. Wilson.) What is the position which your 
Society takes up with regard to bhang and other hemp 
drugs P— We object to the use of bhang. 

19767. Have you taken up that question yet p— No, we 
have not. 

19768. Do I understand that the general objects of your 
Society are to discourage the consumption of all these drugs 
and intoxicants p — Quite so. 

19769. But for the present yon have been confining 
your efforts especially to alcohol P —Quite so ; because we 
know that in Uehra alcohol is the chief intoxioiinfc which 
is used. If you take the population into consideration 
and the consumption of alcohol, yon will find that 
there is no other district in the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh which can come up to the same standard as 
Uehra in the use of alcohol. 

19770. It is one of the objects of your Society to have 
the consumption of alcohol prohibited by law p — No. The 
object of our Society is not to invoke Government aid 
against any drug or intoxicants. We try to stop these 
things by moral force. We preach to the public and tell 
them whether a thing is good or bad ; and then ask them 
either to do it, or not to do it. 

19771. Would you youi-self like "to see the Ufe of 
alcohol prohibited by law ? — Taking the disadvantages which 
the people are suffering under from the use of alcohol, 
I would not mind it ; but if I could do anything at all 
in the matter I vrould not like to invoke the aid of Govern- 
ment. 

19772. (Chairman.) You would rather leave it to 
moral agency p— Yes. 

19773. (Mr. Pease.) Is your Temperance Society afBliated 
to the Society of which Mr. Samuel Smith is President 
and Mr. Caine is Secretary P — I do not think, properly 
speaking, we are affiliated with it, but we are always in 
correspondence with them. Our Society is considered as 
one of the branches. 



The witness withdrew. 
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Hakim Mukabbab Hussain Khan called in and examined (through an interpreter.) 



19774. (Sir James Lyall.) I believe you are a physician 
and press proprietor of Meerut P— Yes. 

19775. Are you an hereditary Hakim P— Yes ; two or 
three generations. 

19776. Did you read under any particular master in 
medicine P— Yes j I read under several masters. One was 
Hakim Buldeo Singh ; and another Asan Ulla Khan, 
Wazir and Physician to the King of Delhi. 

19777. We shall be glad to hear what you have to say 
on the opium question generally P— In the North-Western 
Provinces no particular race is given to the use of opium. 
In some parts of India, such as Marwar, Malwa and 
Kative States, etc., people use it as their daily habit and 
as a mark of civility. It is commonly used in marriages 
and other ceremonies also. In these countries opium 
yields the highest crop. This is the only cultivation on 
which the payment of the Governmeut revenue depends 
and by which Inndlords and teniints are prosperous. There 
is no other produce which might help the people in paying 
off their Government dues and deriving benefits. The 
o-eneral disposition of the people of India is not averse to 
the use of opium when taken in small quantities for the 
sake of necessity. Besides medicine it is used for luxury 
and intoxication and without necessity : for companion- 
ship only. Opium yields the highest crop and an enor- 
mous amount of revenue. The people will not be willing 
to bear with the whole or part of the expenses if preven- 
tive measures were to he adopted, but on the contrary a 



general feeling of discontent will run among the people. 
In case the cultivation of opium be altogether stopped at 
once it is not Government who will lose something, but 
the landlords and their tenants will go to ruin and the 
lives of opium-eaters will be in danger. According to 
physics opium is cold to the third grade. It is invigoroas 
and acts as an antidote. According to chemistry earth 
ingredients are predominant in it. There isja saying "a me- 
dicine to all but disease in itself " A small quantity o£ 
opium is much beneficii\l to head-ache, insanity, catarrh, 
cold, pains in arms, diarrhoea, dysentery, fever, sahr, con- 
sumption, cough, burning and paucity of urine, and 
wound in bladder. It cheers the mind when taken in 
sorrow and whim. In cases of cold and cataixh I have 
found it very useful. I have very seldom used it in pre- 
venting tertian fever. In compaiison with other medicines 
its mixture has been proved much efficacious in cases of 
sahr and bladder wound. Its Ufe every day and in 
excess brings on loss of appetite, indolence, immorality, 
costiveness and emaciation. It weakens the stomach, 
heart, liver and the brain. The dryness of the heart ren- 
ders it impos.sible for the blood veins to circulate the 
blood properly : consequently the body is weakened and be- 
comes pale and blackish. Impotency is brought on. In the 
absence of opium the condition of its eaters becomes very 
bad. Even the weakest opium-eater can cope with the 
hardest task after it has been taken. It is very difficult 
and injurious for any man given to opium to give it up. 
Madak and chandu are even more obnoxious. 



The witness withdrew. 
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Thakue Kaltan Singh called in and examined. 



19778. {Sir James Li/all) I believe you are a Rajput P 
— Yes. 

19779. Are you Manager of the Awa Estate in the 
Etahdistrict ?— Yes. 

19780. What are your opinions of the opiiina qp«stion P — 
My knowledge of the matter extends to the districts of 
Aligarh, Etah, Muttra, Agra, Mainpuri and Allahabad 
only, in these districts opium is consumed by all castes. 
Its use is not restricted to any particular class or race. 
The number of persons using opium is not very large. 
The effect of the consumption of opium on the moral and 
physical condition of those who use it in moderate quan- 
tities is good. The natives of India think it better to use 
opium than any other intoxicants, as it is generally con- 
ducive to good health after the age of 40, provided it is 
moderately used. The natives of the country would be 
very unwilling to pay any sort of tax imposed to defray the 
expenditure now met ff^m opium revenue. The profit 
derived from opium cultivation is very great. Tbe opium 
cultivators reeeive advances from the Opium Department,' 
and for this reason the zemindars realize rents with faci- 
lity. Moreover, the cultivation of opium is much more 
profitable to cultivato'rs than the cultivation of anything 
else. Its stoppage will result in serious loss to the culti- 
vators and the zamindara, and will prove detrimental, it 
is to be feared, to the quality of the soil. With the excep- 
tion of the Allahabad district, of the produce of which I 
know little, the cultivation of poppy is not very extensive 
in the other districts mentioned by me. The renson, as f Hr 
as 1 know, is that the tenants fear extortion and accusations 
of illicit possession or sale, etc., of opium that they expe- 
rience at the hands of the subordinate employes of the 
Opium Department, In respect of opium cultivation my 
experience goes as far hack as 20 or 22 years, and-for some 
time opium cultivation whs carried on in my own sir land. 
At present it is cultivated in some of the eillag.es of the 
Awa Estate, of which 1 am the JManager. 

19781. Have you any other remarks you would like to 
add p — I would not like to see the cultivation of opium 
prohibited, [t would give rise to very great deal' of dis- 
content in the country, aud it would be quite impracticable. 

19783. Are you a HandhoMer yourself ?— Yes, 

19783. In what district P — In the Aligarh. district. 
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19784. What is the size of the Awa Estate of which 
you are Manager P— The Awa Estate includes 3 lakhs 
of bighas of la,ic|, Tlie Government revenue is about 4 26 Jan. 1894, 
lakhs a y^^ar. 

19785. What is the number of the villages ?— 'More than 
600, 

^ 19786, Is there any poppy cultivation in the Aligarh 
district P— A very little, in the Secundra Tahsil, 

19787. {Mr. Wilson.) In your opinion is the effect on the 
moral condition of those who consume opium in moderate 
quaiitities good ? — Certainly it is ; especially for those who 

are above the age of 40. 

19788. The number of persons who use opium is not very 
large P — No, 

19789. If it has snoh a good effect upon them, would you 
like to see more people using it P — If they use it of course 
I would have no objection. 

19790. Would you be glad to see the number of persons 
using opium increased for the sake of the good effect it has 
upon the moral condition ? — I would not like that, 

19791. Why? — Because, if u«ed without necessity, 
it is a sort of luxury. Moreover it would be a little expen- 
sive, and under the present circumstances of our country 
we are not so well-to-do,. — especiaUyJwe people who live 
in the villages — that we should increase our expenses by 
taking on any additional expenses. 

19792. Do yon think that the regular consumption of 
opium in small quantities is a good thing for persons 
between the ages of 20 and 35 P — No, I do not think it is. 
Of course under certain circumstances and for certain 
diseases opium is taken. No one takes it without necessity. 
It prevents diarrhoea and other diseases. At any age ir 
opium is used by persons to prevent these diseases, 1 would 
like it. 

19793. If a man is in goed health and is 20,^ 30 or 40, 
yon thinik he isi better without OJiiumP — Yes, il there' be no 
necessity t6' uSe it< 

19794. (Mr. Moiiitray.) Is there any desire on the 
pai't of the people' in the districts with which you are 
acquainted to have the" present arrangements altered or 
interl'ei'ed With P — Nb', not in the least. 



The' witness withdrew.- 



K H ASZADA Abetji Kabim Kean Called in anexaminfid (through an interpreter)^ 



19795. {Sir James Lyall.) I believe you are a Pathnn 
and landholder in the Tarai portion of the Naini Tal district P 
—Yes. 

19796. And you are also an Honorary Magistrate P — Yes. 

19797. What can you tell us on the question now under 
consideration p — I have been bred and born in the Tarai. I 
know al and everything about the Tarai people. The 
country lis right under the hills ; the people are always 
suffering from the effects of tbe damp nature of the climate, 
cold, catarrh, asthma, etc. From the use of opium they 
obtain considei'able relief in all these ailments, and it 
relievesthem specially from irritating coughs. When the 
eyes pain them they use opium by outward application as 
ointment to relieve pain and also drop opium mixture in 
the eye. All men who suffer from catarrh and get feeble 
take opium regularly as a tonic and it gives them relief. 
By rich and poor opium is administered to children in arms 
as a soothing draught. People in my village obtain opium 
from the Gad'arpur taheili four miles off', where they get the 
good drug easily, the people would consider it a great 
hardship if they were not to get it at Gadarpur tahsili, and 
if they had to go long distances, as, for instance, Naini Tal. 
The peasantry haive to work al' day long in fields full of 
water. By the use of opium after the day's work chills 
and fever are avoided. Opinm is taken in two forms-^ 
mixed with water as sherbet and in the form of small pills. 
The sherbet works more quickly, but they both, sherbet 
and pills, have eventually the same effect. I do not know 
of any excessive use of opium in the Tarai. The dose 
taken during the day does not exceed a masha (yjth 
tola ) ; for an infant the dose does not exceed 1 " ratti " or -jth 
of a masha. Malarial fever is very prevalent in the Tarai ; 
the soil is damp and water-lpgged ; there are great changes 
in temperature from heat to cold. The moderate use of 
opium gives rest at night and prevents fevers and is very 
beneficial for coughs. I have known the Tarai for 25 or 30 
years. People use opium and derive great benefit from it. 



Search the house of any labourer or tenant and you were 
be certain to find Sma,ll quantities of opium — 2 or 3 
mashas. I am not a habitual opium-taker, but I know 
its value ; and I always have some in my house for occa- 
sions, out of 1( men selected at random 10 would 
take opium regularly in small quantities — one masha or so 
a day. About 75 per cent, would be casual users, taking as 
tliey thought desirable for their health in smaller doses, say 
an average of j to \ masha a day. There is no chandu 
smoking in the Taiai, and I have' had no experience about 
this form of consumption. I know nothing about the use 
or abuse of opium in cities, where I have only paid occa- 
sional visits, I have been Magistrate (Honorary) for 14 
years since 1879. I have noticed no connection between 
opium and crime such as theft, etc. Men do not take opium 
in any large quantities that they should require much 
money, nor do they get intoxicated and senseless. They 
take opium only as a relief, as a t(mio and as a soporific 
sodther. I consider the manufacture of opium by Govern- 
ment as a boon, and it should so remain with the State. 
Outsiders, if entrusted with the manufacture, would adulter- 
ate and admix noxious drugs with it, which would cause 
great injury to the people. Any rise in price would be much 
resented by the people. 

19798. What is the caste name of the Tarai people P — 
They are orfUed by the name Turak, Eiiin, Shaikhs. 

19799. Are the Turak and Eain people Hindus or 
MahomedansP — They are Mabomedans. 

19800. Do they use opium P — Some U9e it on account 
of disease, and others use it when their constitutions are 
disturbed by fever or cold. . 

19801. Dothey use alcohol P— No. 

19803. Are any of the people Hindus ? — Yes. 

19803. To what class do they belong? — Lodbis, Banias 
and Brahmins. 

19804. And do they use opinm ? — Yes. 
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19805. Do they use alcohol P — Alcohol is not used by 
the Banias and Brahmins, but it is used by the Lodhis. 

19806. It is considered lawful by the Lodhis P— Yes. 

19807. {Mr. Wilson.) Do you think that about ten 
men in a hundred take a little opium regularly P — Yes. 

19808. Do the women take it in the same proportion ? — 
Ten per cent, including men and women. 

19809. Do as many women as men take'opiam p — There 
are a less number of women who use it than men. 



Seth Mangi 
Lall. 



19810. Why do not the women take it as much as 
men P — Men are required to work abroad in the cold and 
in water ; whereas women have only to sit within their 
houses. 

19811. (Mr. Mowbray.) Do you think that there is 
any wish on the part of the Tarai people to have the 
present arrangements, with regard to opium, altered or 
interfered with ? — As far as I have made enquiries I have 
come to find out that these people say that if they do not 
get opium in that cold nnd rainy part of the country they 
will become utterly worthless, and their lives will be 
endangered. 



The witness withdrew. 
[NoiB —By agreement on account of pleasure of time the remaining witnesses taken on tliis date were not cross-examined-] 



Seth Mangi Lall called in and examined (through an interpreter). 



19812. {Sir James Li/all.) Where do you liveP — In 
Muttra. 

19813. What are you ?— I am the Manager of the 
Banking business of the Hon'ble Seth Lachman Das, 
CLE. 

19814. As Manager of that business, do you travel 
about the country or remain in .\luttraP — I have to 
travel. 

19815. What have you to tell us with regard to the opium 
question P — I have been Senior Manager of the Muttra 
Seth's banking business for 40 jears, which is carried on 
at Muttra, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Agra, Jaipur and 
other places. Opium is consumed in Rajputana and Malwa 
by persons of all castes and ages, and by people of all 
castes in the North-Western Provinces, but to a less 
extent. Moderate use of opium does not affect the moral 
and physical condition of the people. Tbe drug is, on the 
other hand, beneficial in certain diseases. The people of 
India have a great liking for the use of opium for non- 
medical purposes ; also they would be reluctant to pay 
the cost of prohibitive measures, but would rather do so 
than he deprived of the dru;; altogether. The prohibition 
of the poppy cultivation in India would be a serious loss to 
Government and the cultivator. The financial consequences 
of doing away with the whole or any portion of the opium 
revenue, which amounts to about six crores of rupees, 
would be almost disastrous to India in the present condition 
ot its finances. It would be an extremely difficult task 
to fill the gap caused by the loss of tbe opium revenue, 
and the imposition of additional burdens upon the tax-payer 
for this purpose would produce great discontent throughout 
the country. If the cultivation of poppy were prohibited 
in India, it Would also be a serious loss to the cultivator. 
The poppy crop is of much value to the ryot in Malwa and 



in those parts of British India where it is now grown. 
In fact tbere is no such valuable crop in those parts of 
the country. If the cultivation of the poppy were pro- 
hibited in India, it would be a serious loss, not only to 
the ryot but also to the land owner. The latter would, in 
the event of such prohibition, be deprived of the higli 
rents which he now gets from poppy lands, and the 
cultivator would be' obliged to grow less valuable crops. 
The ryot's earnings will thus be reduced, and his material 
condition unfavourably affected. Poppy cultivation on 
the average yields him a more considerable profit than he 
could possibly derive from any other crops. If it were 
prohibited, the ryot would probably sow his poppy lands 
with wheat and other crops, which would yield him much 
less profit tlian that of the poppy. The advantages of 
poppy cnltivation are indeed very great. It gives large 
revenue to the Government, aflbrds greater profits to the 
land owners and the cultivators, and creates employment for 
a larger number of labourers who work and earn their 
livelihood. On the other hand, no appreciable advantages 
are likely to be derived from the cultivation of other minor 
crops. The loss resulting from the prohibition of poppy 
cnltivation would notibe confined to land owners and cultiva- 
tors, but would affect almost every class of the community. 
The consequences of such a measure would be disastrous to 
the trade of India and would affect the prosperity of the 
country, aud might produce other evils which would prove 
irreparable. If the cultivation of poppy were prohibited, 
Malwa, which is one of the most prosperous provinces in 
India, would be almost ruined. Those persons who have 
acquired the opium habit must have their supply ot the 
drug, or else they would succumb to death, and if they 
could not obtain licit opium they would be compelled to 
use illicit opium, and thus would expose themselves to 
tbe consequences of criminal prosecutions. 



The witness withdrew. 



Lala Ganga Prasad called in and examined (through an interpreter ). 



Lata 
0,„ga 

Frasad. 19816. {Sir James Lyall.) I believe you are a merchant 

"~~~~" of Cawnpore ? — Yes. 

19817. What kind of a merchant are you P — I carry 
on trade in cotton. I am also a landholder. 

19818. Are you a member of the Municipal Board ? — 
Yes, an elected member. 

19819. How long have yon been an elected member P 
— For the last six years. 

19820. What do you wish to say with regard to the 
question under consideration p — Opium is used by men 
of every caste and creed. In Kajputana it is used largely. 
Among the opium-eaters in Cawnpore the number of Musal- 
mans is greater than Hindus. Opium is used generally 
by the Mussalman manual labourers. It is the general 
idea that after the age of forty years the use of opium 
is beneficial to the health. Use of opium does not degrade 
the eater morally. Crime and use of opium have no counec- 
tiun whatever. Opium used with good diet ia beneficial. 



Use of opium merely for intoxicating purposes is regarded 
as reproachful by the people generally. The use of 
chandu and madah is considered hurtful. The prohibitioa 
will produce general discontent. Mo man will ever be 
willing to pay a pice for the prohibitive measures. The cul- 
tivators will suffer from the prohibition, because the 
cultivation of poppy is more paymg than grain crops, and 
zemindars get their rents easily from the cultivators. 

19821. (Ma-. Wilson.) Do you consider the use of opium 
for persons in perfect health and under the age of forty 
a good habit P — It would be useful if they take a little 
opium with nourishing food, but if they take it to 
excess it will do harm. 

19822. If they have not nourishing food what then P 
— It will not do them any good. 

19823. {Mr. Fanshawe.) You have said the use of opium 
merely for intoxicating purposes is "regarded as reproachful 
" by the people generally " : do you meau by tnat the use 
of opium in excess P — Yes. 



The witness with drew. 
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19s-j!4. (Sir Jam^ 
a Kamboli Sheikh. 

ly8"25. And a native of Meerut P — Yes. 



Khan Bahadur-uola Khan called in and examined. 
Lyall.) Are you a Pathan P — I am 



19826. And I believe you are an Honorary Magistrate ? — 
Yes, and I am Vice-Chairman of the Meerut Municipal 
Board, and Vioe-Chairman of the District Board. 



pal 
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1'9827. Are you an eleeted or appointed member ? — I 
am elected member of the District Board aud appointed 
member of tie Municipal Board. 

19838. Are you also a landholder ?— Yes. 

19829. What have you to tell us P — I beer to state that I 
have served Governraent for a period of 24 years in the 
Northern I ndia Salt Revenue Department, and by virtue of 
the office had the power to search and apprehend persons in 
possession of illicit or contraband opium. During my 
tenure of ofince I served in the following districts, and my 
experience must be considered as confined to them. 1 oerved 
in the Central Provinces from 1865 to 1879, in the districts 
of Uetal, Hoshangabad, Kugpur, Ckanda, Khandwa and 
Narsiugpur; in Punjab in tlie districts of Rawalpindi and 
Gui^aon, as also at the Pachbaddra salt source in Rajputana, 
and in the districts of the Meerut Division of the North- 
western Provinces. I am not in a position to offer any evi- 
dence as regards tlie consumption of opium by different races; 
but so much I know that it is used by the generality of 
people, particulaTly by the poorer classes ; and a moderate 
use of it has no bad effect on the mornl and physical condi- 
tion of the people, and is no doubt a boon and a blessing to 



them. Opium-eating is not habitual, nor does it possess any 
inducement for people to take to it without any cause. I 
have never heard of opium having been taken for anything 
butmedical purposes ; it is as a rule used as a preventive 
against many ailments common to India. The abandon- 
ment of its use would increase mortality to an enormous 
extent, especially in the aged and infants. The people are 
not prepared to give up opium, which is used as medicine 
in almost every house, nor are they prepared, or inclined to 
bear, any cost of prohibitive measures. 

19S30. Yon say "I have never heard of opium being 
taken for anything but medical purposes ;" but is it not 
rather difficult to say where taking opium for medical pur- 
poses ends and where taking it for pleasure aud comfort 

' • iP— Yes, 
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19831. If a young man of thirty or so took opium every 
day in small doses, would you consider that taking it as a 
luxury or for medicine P — If he did not require it for medi- 
cal purposes it would be taking it as a luxury, 

19832. I suppose there are a certain number of people 
who eat opium for a luxury P — Very few that I know of. 



The witness withdrew. 



Khan Bahadur Mcthammed Ah Khan called in and examined. 



19833. (Sir James Li/all.) I believe you are a land- 
holder of the Bulandshahr district ? — Yes. 

19834. And you are an Honorary Magistrate and mem- 
ber of the Distriot Board ? — Yes. 

19835. How much land do you own P — I own fourteen 
or fifteen villages. 

19836. What is your tribe ? — I am a Pathan. 

19837. We shall be pleased to hear what you have to say 
with regard to the opium question ? — Opium is used more 
or less by every race and in every district in India. Some 
persons take it in large doses and some take it in small 
doses. The morals of the opium-takers are never debased 
like the bad drunkards. The physical state of them often 
is healthy, but the opium-smoker's be.ilth is not very 
well. Specially opium affects badly those who are not well 
off and cannot find rich diet. The people of India 
generally think that the use of opium is not injurious in 
any way, whether it may be taken as medicine or as a habit. 
And they do not like the prohibition of it at all in India, 
because its prohibition would be more injurious for their 
health than its use. The people of India generally are 
unwilling to bear iu whole or in part the cost of the prohi- 
bitive measures. 

19838. What is the general view amongst the Mahorne- 
dans in India as to opium being prohibited in any way by 
their religion ? — Alcohol is prohibited expressly by our 
religion. There are some poisons which spoil the brain 
and head and make a man senseless, and therefore they are 
prohibited, but uot in the same manner as liquor is prohi- 
bited. 

19839. In' fact liquor is expressly prohibited and other 
drugs are prohibited which affect the brain ?— Yes. There 
is no word to mean intoxication. The word mushir means 
liquor, spirit. Opium is another thing and bhang is 
another thing. Wine is unholy in our religion. Opium is 
allowed for the child and for the patients, and for those 
persons who are ill. Opium in our religion is not prohi- 
bited like liquor and bhang. 

19840. Have you been a Member of the Legislative 
Council of the Viceroy ? — Yes. 



-I was first 



19841. In what year were you a member P- 
a Member of Council in 1889. 

19842. (Maharaja of Darbhanga.) You say that 
opium is allowed to the sick and to children. Does not 
that in a way imply thai it is not allowed for non-medioal 
purposes and for those who are not children P — I cannot 
quite answer you clearly. Anything which makes a man 
senseless or causes any intoxication is not allowed accord- 
ing to our religion ; but the prohibition of those things 
is not quite equal. 

19843. Then you think that opium is unlawful, but is 
not unlawful to the same extent as wine p — That is so. 
Nobody can put his feet out of the line. 

19844. (Mr. Wilson.) You have said that the effects of 
opium on those who are not well off and cannot find rich 
diet are bad p — That refers to smoking, and of course to 
those persons also who take it in large doses and who are 

not well-to-do. 

19845. If a man is very poor and cannot get good food, 
is opium a good thin? for himp — No, it is not a good thing 
for him, because without getting a rich diet opium has a 

bad effect. 

19846. (Mr. Mowhray.) Is it so bad that]you would like 
to see it stopped by law ? — No. 

19847. Do any of the tenants on your estate in the 
Bulandshahr district grow poppy ? —No, not at all. I do 
not know about the cultivation and about the profits. 

19848. (Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) Do you wish us to 
understand that the use of opium is prohibited by your 
religion when it makes a man rather stupid or intoxicated P— 
Yes. 

19849. If it does not do that, and if it is taken in such 
a way as not to impair the faculties, it is not unlawful P — 
Quite so. 

19850. (Maharaja of Darbhanga.) Would liquor, even 
in very small quantities, be prohibited P — A drop of liquor 
even ii prohibited. 
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The witness vrithdrew. 



Lala Dabqahi Lad, Rai Bahadob, called in and examined (through an interpreter). 



19851. (Sir James Lyall.) I believe you are a Pleader P — 
Yes, and I am an Honorary Magistrate and landholder in 
"the Cawnpore district. 



an Honorary Magis- 



19852. Kow long have you been 
trate P— f or 15 years. 

19853. What is your opinion on the consumption of 
opium P — As for as I am aware the use of opium in a fixed 
quantity benefits health,' and does not, like liqnor, injure 
the health or general moral condition of the people. People 
who use opium in large quantities for non-medical purposes 
are not well thought of. The people are not willing to bear 
the extra cost of prohibitive measures. 

II 



u 



19854. You say that the use of opium in a fixed quan- 
tity benefits health : what do you mean by fixed quantity— 
always the same dose P —Yes. 

19855. Is not the dose sometimes excessive P — If it is 
taken in excess opium does harm. It goes on increasing. 

19853. Are such cases rare or are they pretty frequent P — 
They are rare. 

19857. Do you know anybody who has been broken 
down in health or mind by tlie excessive use of opium p — 
1 have observed in the course of my professional practice 
that people begin with very small doses and that they go 
on increasing them. 

2 o 
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19858. Have yon any personal knowledge of people who 
have been entirely bioken down in health from the use of 
opium ? — 1 know of one or two persons in the Cawnpore 
district. 

they rich or poor people?— They were 



26 Jan 1894. 19859. Were 
poor people. 

19860. To what profession did tliey belong ?- Some of 
them took to service ; the rest were devotees. 

19861. Among the village and cultivator people have you 
seen any instance where they have ruined themselves ? — I 
live in the city of Cawnpore, so I do not know. 

19862. Is your knowledge confined to the cities ?— I have 
seeii cases only in the city. L never go to the villages. 

19863. (Maharaja of Darbhanga,\ Is not a large 
percentage of those people who have been spoiled by 
the misuse of opium fakirs ?— Most of them are poor and 
most of thera are fakirs. Neither do they get good food, 
nor do they have big salaries. 

19864 The effects would be had because they do not get 
nourishing food ? — That is so.- 

19865. (Mr. Tease.) Do you think it is a good thing 
for people who do not require it as medicine to take opium P 
—1 would not consider it good if they took it immoderately. 

The witness 



19866. Would you consider it a good thing, for a young 
man or a young woman to take it at all ? — it tliey go oo 
increasing the doses I would not consider it good. 

19867. {Mr. Wilson.) Is there any poppy grown on yonr 
estate? — Poppy is cultivated only in one pargana. For 
the last six years it has been prohibited in the Cawnpore 
district. 

19868. What is the quantity of opium which you think 
bejiefits the health ? — Two rattis, and this should be con- 
tinued in the same dose — it should not be increased. 

19869. Do you think it is a good thing for a a oung man 
between 20 and 30 years of age to take two rattis every 
day ? — If he continues it only in that dose it will be good 
to his health ; it prevents cold, etc. 

19870. [Mr. Mowbray.) Have you ever taken opium 
yourself P— I did not take it of my own accord. I was very 
ill and the physicirtn gave me a very small quantity of 
opium, and then I took it. 

19871. Have you continued to take itsincuP— If any 
man gives it to me I take it, liut sometimes he forgets to 
give it to me and I do not take it. 

19872. How old were you when you began to take it ? — 
My age is now seventy-seven, and 1 began to take it when I 
was thirty or thirty-two. 

withdrew. 



"Bitaldar- 



Eisaldae-Majoe Shadi Khan,, Saedae Bahadue, called in and examined (through an interpreter). 
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Mafor Shadi 19873. (Sir James Lyall.) 1 believe yon come from the 
Khan, Bulandshahr District ? — Yes. 

19874.. What regiment did you serve in ?^ — I was admitted 
in the 4th Regiment, and then I was sent to the 5th 
JKegimentK In those days it was considered the 7th Regi- 
ment; but at the time of the Mutiny it became the 
6 th Regiment. 

19875. Did you sec any service in campaign before, 
the Mutiny P — Yes, in the Bhil country. I also went to 
Kabul. 

19876. In what year did you enter the service ? — 
In 1826. 

19877. We shall be glad to have your opinion with 
regard to the subject under our consideration. — Formerly 
the climate of Hindustan was not so had, but for some 
tiine past, i.e., since the introduction of the canals, it 
has become damp, in consequence of which the public 
have taken to the use of opium,, as it does them good 
ajttd keeps them safe from dampness. In all my life I 
have never seen any. opium-eater to liave become insensible 
under its influence. In most of the villages opium is 
administered by the people to their children, and in certain 
diseases it effects a cure. In most of the districts in the 
Punjab and the North- Western Krovinces the cultivation 
of opium is the only means of the payment of rent by 
the cultivators to the zemindprs, and the Government 
revenue also is thereby easily paid. As far as my experience 
goes, opium does not exiTcise any injurious effect on this 
country: on the other hand, it. does good. If in order 

The witness 



to provide for the cost of prohibitive measures Government 
were to impose any fresh tax on the people, it will be 
injurious in three ways: (1) the revenue derived from 
opium will cease ; (2) the people will become subject to 
the new taxation ; and (3) the easy remedy used by the poor 
people for the diseases of their children will be lostrto 
them. Besides this all the people who have in consequence 
of the dan)p climate become accustomed to the opium will 
suffer if deprived of it, and the cultivators and zemindaj's; 
who entirely depend on the cultivation of opium, will ba 
put to great loss. During the two Kabul wars and the. 
expeditions to Malta and other places situated in cold 
countries, which have been undertaken by Her Majesty's 
Government, L often times saw my comrades in arms, using 
opium in small quantities ; and, on my asking them as to 
what benefits there were in its use, I was told in reply 
that in cold countries it keeps them safe from diarrheoa, 
damp climate and cold, etc. I too some times took » 
little opium and found its advantages fully proved. 

19878. In your district do you think the. use of opiujn 
has increased on account of the increased dampness?— 
In my district most people do not take it. 

19879. Do you think the custom has increa.sed or 
is it the same as it usod to be P — In my village it is just, 
the same: it has neither increased nor diminished. 

19880. (Mr. Haridas Veharidas.) How old are yon P 
— j;ighty-six. 

19881. Are you an opium-eater? —No. 
withdrew: 
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Mai. 



[Note.— By agreement, owio^ to pressure of time, the remaining witnesses on this date were not cross-examined,] 



Lala Nathi Mal called in and examined. 



19882. (Chairman). I believe yon. are a trader of 
Ehurja in the Bulandshahr District p —Yes. 

19883. What have you to say with regard to the con- 
sumption of opium and the question generally P— In my 
opinion, the consumption of opium is to a more or less 
extent common among the different races in all parts of 
India. As far as my experience goes, the consumption of 
opium, when it is taken in moderate quantities, does not 
exercise any evil effect on the physical condition of the 
people, nor does it affect the morals of those accustomed to 
its use. Moreover, people suffering from cold and diarrhcea 
derive benefit from the use of opium. Business people who 
are addicted to the use of opium have been found to do 
their work with great attention and interest when under 
the influence of it. As far as my experience goes, the use 



of opium does not cause any injury to the bodily system, 
nor does it exercise any bad influence on the moral condi- 
tion of the country. I think that opium is mostly con- 
sumed in Malwa and Rajputana, and the effect of its con- 
sumption is the same for medical and non-medical purposes. 
Among the various races inhabiting most of the districts 
the use of opium is common without regard to its medicinal 
properties. In my opinion, opium has become one of the 
very necessaries of life to those who use it , and no prohi- 
bition of the people of India can be made in regard to the 
consump'^ion of opium for medical and non medical pur- 
poses. In my opinion, the people of India cannot hear the 
cost of any prohibitive measures, nor can they under any 
circumstances be willing or agreeable to any such. arrange- 
ment. 



The witness withdrew. 




Panbit I'NDae Peasab called in snd examined. 
19884. (Chairman.) I believe you are a Pleader of Mn- 19885. Do you wish to say anything with regard to the 

rafl'ainagar aud a member of the MunioiEal Board P— Yes. question which this Commission has under its oonsideiationP' 
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—Since my nomination fo apppear before the Eoyal Com- 
mission on Opium to give evidence, 1 made inquiies from 
several of my Erlends and others whom 1 considered to the 
ripe in experience on this rather complicated question. 1 
give b<?low all that I hare been able to gather on tlie ques- 
tion from them. I have had personal experience of this 
matter, as I myself eat opium for tlie last 20 3'eiirs, and I can 
speak with oertaintv of the merits or demerits of it. In my 
humble opinion, the total piohibition of opiam is neither 
advisable from a political point of view, nor is it reasomible, 
looking to the long-eStablished habits of the natives of 
India. There are very few people who do not use opiuoi in 
their old age. I think it is somewhat beneficial to their heiilth 
:it this period of their age. Most women are in the habit 
of administering a little opium to tlieir offspring to make 
tbem lie down quietly under its inlluence while they attend 
to their domestic duties. Thousands of men use it in one 
way or other. This is the only intoxicating drug wliioh 
the Hindus and Mahomednns consume freely without any 
religious restrictions as to its consumption. If the cultiva- 
tion of opium is stopped, spirits and liquors will take its 
place, and the latter will be more calamitous to the natives 
of India than the former. The use of alcohol has of lute 
alarmingly increased in India, which is far more injurious 
than opium. There is no doubt in my mind that opium is 
injurious to health generally and to jourig men especially. 
It destroys memory, brings on idleness and drowsiness. 
The person who eats or smokes opium always complains of 



constipation, and can never be an early riser, I am sur- 
prised to hear the evidence of those gentlemen who pro- 
noanoe opium as nninjurious and say that it acts like an 
invigorating dose. The fact is that he who uses it regular- 
ly can never live without it. To opium-eaters the opium is 
one of the necessaries of life, without which they are like 
dead bodies. It is very difficult for one to confine himself 
to its moderate use. Any one beginning it with half a grain 
will assuredly double or treble the quantity in a short space 
of time, and can never he made to f;ive it up altog;ether. 
In Assam or the like provinces it may be beneficial to 
health, but in these provinces it is decidedly injurious to 
young men. But, notwithstanding the evils detailed above, 
I cannot recommend its total prohibition, but would suggest 
some restrictions to be put to its sale. At present the 
licenses are given too freely, and the shops are placed at 
their very doors. I would suggest that the number of 
licenses be reduced to as small a number as practicable 
without giving trouble to those who wanted opium. I would 
suggest the closing of opium-smoking dens at once, because 
the opinm-smokers command no respect in society and are 
always looked down as worthless fellows. If the cost of 
prohibition mean to make up the loss of revenue by a fresh 
taxation, I submit that, looking to the poorness of the coun- 
try and of natives, who are already overburdened by taxes, 
the people are neither able to bear cost of prohibitive mea- 
sures nor willing to bear it. I would not even suggest the 
restriction put to its sale if the people will have to bear cost. 
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The witness withdrew. 



Damob Singh called in and examined. 



19886 {Chairman.) I believe you are a pensioned Risaldar 
of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry, and a resident of Nayabas, Thana 
G-ulaotbi, of the Bulandshahr District P —Yes. 

19887. What experience have you had of the opium 
habit ? — I was in service for 24 years and 6 months, out of 
which I passed 18 months in the field at Kabul, Kandahar, 
Ghazni, etc. During this periol whenever I felt cold or 
suffered from dysentery I invariably used opium, which 
gave relief to my sufferings. Had there been no opium it 
would have been impossible to obtain any relief. When our 



regiment was stationed at Allahabad, Cawnpore and 
Lucknow, I often met the zemindars and cultivators, and 
learned that the cultivation of opium was the only means of 
paying their rent and revenue. If the cultivation or use of 
opium weie prohibited and some other tax imposed in its 
stead, the people will not be able to bear it. I have never 
seen any one who took opium to have become intoxicated 
with it, or insensible or mad. On the other hand, opium is 
administered by way of medicine to very young infants and 
does them considerable good. 



The witness withdrew. 



Chaudhaei Ghasi Ram called in and examined. 



19888. {Sir James Lyall.) I believe you are a zemindar 
of the Muzaffarnagar District P — I am also a member of the 
District Board and Honorary Magistrate. 

19889. Are you an elected or nominated member of the 
District Board? — 1 am an elected member. The Govern- 
ment inquired fiom the people whom they wanted, and I 
was selected. 

19890 We shall be glad to have your opinion on the 
opium question?— lu India opium is used by all without 
distinction of caste or race from an ancient time. In com- 
parison to this district, it is excessively used in the eastern 
and southern parts of India, in Punjab and in the Raj- 
putana States. The women of all castes administer opium 
to their infants for the sake of their health, which keeps 
them healthy and flourishing. lis moderate consumption 
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is in no way injurious, but excessive use makes a young 
man -vyeak and lean. As the climate of this country has 
recently become damp by construction of many canals, its 
consumption is a protective measure for certain head 
.diseases — catarrh, etc. ; for it keeps an old man nei-vous, 
preserves him from phlegmatic diseases, and improves his 
health. The consumption of opium does not produce anv 
effect on the moral condition of the people, but it affects the 
physicil^ condition of those who are addicted to use it, 
because it becomes beyond their power to give it up ; but 
if they do so the result would be death. As far as 1 
think, the consumption of opium keeps health steady and 
prevents idleness in old age. The opium is not used in 
nun-medical purposes. Nobody will willingly bear the 
whole or in part the cost of prohibitive measures. 




The witness withdrew. 



Resaldae-Majob Stad NtrE-UL-HASAN called in and examined. 



19891. (Chairman.) I believe you have served in the 
6th Bengal Cavalry ?— Yes. 

19892. You are a resident of Jalali Aligarh ?— 
Yes. 

19893. What have you to say with regard to the con- 
sumption of opium ? — In Aligarh District opium is very 
little used. About 6 psr cent, probably may be using it. 
In other districts, such as Lucknow and Cawnpore, it is 
greatly used. In the 6th (Prince of Wales') Bengal Cavalry 
in which I have served for thirty-six years about 3 per 



cent, used opium. Opium does no harm to those who use 
it in old age ou account of some disease ; bnt it does harm 
to the brains, and makes the limbs useless, of those who use 
it from youth and gradually increase the dose. Such peop'.e 
become quite useless in the region of ice, and cannot bear 
the severity of cold. If, perchance, they could not get 
opium for one day it would he diflBoult for them to get up 
from their beds. In my humble opinion, opium is a most 
injurious substance; but it will be bad for those who are 
accustomed to its use to give it up. 



Resaldar- 

Major Syad 

Nur-ul- 

Hasan, 



The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned till to-morrow at 10-30. 
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At Agra. 

FIFTY-SEVENTH DAY. 

Saturday, 27th January, 1894. 



Thb Eight Honoukabie LORD BUASSEY, K.C.B. (Ceiaieman, PKESiDifG). 



Sir James B. Ltail, G.C.I. E., K.C.S.I. 

Thb Hon'ble Sir Lachhmeswab Sikgh Bahadur, 

Maharaja of Daebhanqa, K.C.I. E.- 
Sir William Roberts, .\I.D. 
Mr. R. G. C. Mowbkay, M.P. 



Mb. a. U. Pakshawk. 
„ Habidas Veuaeidas Desai. 
„ H. J. Wilson. M.P. 



The Revel. 

Colin S. 
Valentine^ 

LL.D. 



Me. J. Pbescott Hewett, C.I.E., Secretary. 
The Reverend Cohn S. Valentine, LL. D., called in and examined. 



19894 (Mr. Wilson.) I believe you are LL.D. of Edin- 
buig, L.R.C.P. and S.E., P.R.C.S.E. ?— Yes. 

19893. And a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
27 .Tan. 1894. London P — Yes. 

19896. In this country yon are Principal of the Agra 
Medical Missionary Training Institute p — I am. 

19897. Will you tell us what'special opportunitie.i for 
observation you have had in this matter of opium ? — In 
addition to the opportunities of a Missionary, who has 
moved about among the towns and villages of Rajputnna, 
1 have piactised medicine for over 32 years in India, I 
can read and wiite Hindi and Urdu, and converse freely 
in these and several local dialects. My experience has been 
in Rajputana and the Ncirtli-Westem Provinces. I have 
been Surgeon to n native regiment, in charge of Jails, 
Physician and Surgeon to a large hospital, and was for 
14 years private physician to His Highness the Maharaja 
Earn Singh of Jaipur, in which position I became acquainted 
with the inner life ot the Eajput nobles. About J5 years 
ago I especially studied the use of opium in that part of 
India in connection with a work. I was then preparing 
a work on native medicines, and have ever since taken 
special interest in the subject. 

19898. How far is opium-eating and drinking prevalent 
among the classes to whom you have referred p —About 
90 per cent, of the Rajputs in my time used opium. It 
was also largely used by the Marwaris and zemindars of 
Mairwara ; less so by the common people. Firi?t came in 
point of numbers the Marwaris (after the Eajputs), tlien 
the zemindars, who formed a considerable class ; the com- 
mon people were so miserably poor that they did not eat so 
much. It was extensively given to children in towns, 
chiefly by poor people, coolies. The Rajputs and zemin- 
dars ate opium and drank spirits. 

19899. You have said that 90 per cent, of the Rajput- 
nsed opium : do you mean of the entire population, or of 
the adult males ?— Of the adult males. 

19900. What have you to say about opium-smoking p— I 
have only seen one case of opium-smoking in my life. 

19901. Can yon tell us at what age the habit of eating or 
drinking opium is usually acquired ? — The habit is usually 
acquired between 25 and 30 years of age. I have seen very 
little boys eating opium — eating it whenever they could 
get it. 

19902. What are the motives that induce people to form 
this habit ? — There is the motive of custom. These customs 
are very extensive in Eajputana, Amongst the Rajput 
noblemen there are a number of ceremonies on certain 
occasions when opium is used. When they meet with each 
other a strong solution of opium is prepared with certiiin 
gpices, colored with saffron. When a Rajput nobleman 
comes and is introduced to the Durbar, after the various 
salaams a small quantity of the solution is brought in a thing 
like a butter dish made of silver ; a chief takes it, puts a fpw 
drops in the hollow of his hand, and his friend drinks it. 
Then there is another custom of the same character at 
certain seasons of the year. The noblemen and tlie 
officials of the State are expected to come to the Durbar ; 
the Maharaja is seated, and they come with their presents 
and drink the solution out of his hand. There are a 
number of other customs, such as giving opinm when 
friendn meet, a small quantity being presented. At mar- 
riage festivals too a small quantity of opium is given ; and at 



funeral feasts opium is given to the friends who come to- 
ofler their condolence. Then if there has been a quarrel, 
after it has been settled, the parties go to a temple and 
swear an agreement of friendship, and on that occasion 
opium is distributed. 

19903. What is the next motive for taking opium p— Many 
tiike it for pleasure — for the pleasurable sensation. Then a 
number of people suppose it to be a prophyiaetio. Some 
consider that it is a cure for diseases, and a considerable 
number use it for a very disreputable purpose. 

19904. As an aphrodisiac p— Y'es. 

If 905. Do you know whether this habit is easily relin- 
quished: either at once or gradually p— I never knew a case 
where a person left off the habit except under restraint. 
Prisoners under prohibition suffered consideniblv for a week 
or ten days. Kone required to be admitted into'hospital : all 
greatly improved in every way afterwards, but return to 
the habit when liberated. 

19906. Is there a general tendency to increase the dose P 

Certainly. 

19907. What are the results of the habit, physical, mental 
and moral p— Deterioration in all three points. " The appetite 
is taken away, the digestion is impaired, there is congestion 
of the va.rious internal organs, congestion of the°luno's, 
constipation and diarrhcea consequent upon it, pains all 
over the body. A man in the habit of eating opium is 
upon a lower standing than a man in perfect health. 

19908. Are you speaking of small quantities taken habi- 
tually,_ or of what may be called gross indulgence and 
excess?— It is very difficult to say what is a small or a large 
quantity. I quite believe that a person may take a small 
quantity for a series of years without any very observable 
deterioration ; but if he gets up to 5 grains or so, it 
manifests itself in these symptoms and goes on increasiu'^. 
But, as I have said, a person never stops at 5 grains 
a day ; he goes on to a larger quantity. 

19909. Then what is the effect mentally ?— The mental 
eflPect is this, that he is a sleepy man. The first effect no 
doubt IS that the man is stimulated, and there is apparently 
a degree of sharpness about him for a time ; but afterwards 
yon see hjm sleeping, and there is immense difficulty to 
got him to understand anything. If you sent him to do 
anything that required judgment, you might be sure that 
he would blunder, I have had a number of servants, 
writers, sepoys, and native doctors under me ; but if I 
wanted a man to do a thing that required endurance, 
.ludgment and discrimination, I never would employ an 
opium-eater. He would no doubt at starting be quite 
willing to act most faithfully, but he would not have tb" 
required capacity, 

19910. Then what is the moral effect p— If a man is an 
opium-eater to any extent, everythinar is subordinated to 
the opium, and he will tell lies and pilfer, 

19911. Is opium generally believed to be a protective 
againsit fever p— I never heard a native say so. I believe 
it 13 in the hiirhest degree harmful in fever, and predispos- 
ing to other diseases. 

19912. Is it in your opinion a protective against fever P— 
No, the very reverse. Practising in Mairwara I found 
that the people who ate opium extensively were even, 
if possible, more subject to fever than those who did not. 
I remember many years ago, before this controversy was 
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started, hearing from a friend of mine who used to go 
through that part of the country, and that is, going there 
once in the cold season after there had been a very wet 
season, almost every person in the villages was down with 
fever ; and they were almost all opium-eaterst 

19913. Is opium specially useful in malarious districts, 
or believed to be so P — What I have said may be taken as 
my answer. 

19914. Is it necessary, or believed to he necessary, to 
enable woikiiig petipleto get through their daily work P — 
A nisn while under the intluonce of opium will do more 
work than when he is not; but other things being equal 
he will do less woik and worse n oik thiio another man 
who does not talie opium. 1 do not believe it is necessary. 
I believe it is detrimental. 

19915. Is the habit looked upon as disgraceful P — 
Very. 

19916. Is it in y(-ur opinion desirable to prohibit the 
sale of opium except for medical purposes P — Yes. 

19917. Do you think that public opinion would favour 
the adoption of buch a cause P — Yes. I believe there would 
be a great deal of grnmbling if it were prohibited ; there 
would be grumbling from those who take it and a consi- 
derable amount from those who derive protit from it, and 
of course from those who grumble at everything that 
Government does, good, bad or indifferent. But I do not 
think it would be anything more than grumbling. My 
reason for that is two-fold. In the history of India a 
great many things have been prohibited by Government 
attacking the very toundation of religious systems and 
entering very minutely into their manners and customs ; 
and at the time the prohibition was proposed, great states- 
men, soldiers imd literary men predicted an immense 
amount of bad things which history has thoroughly falsified, 
and the prohibition has been accepted. But my principal 
reason is this. We have heard from the newspapers that 
as a body, the people , of India take no interest in your 
Commission, ^'ow to me that silence, or that want of 
interest, is very decidedly significant. If the people had 
considered it an immense grievance, they would have been 
up in arms against it and there would be public meetings 
such as we had two years ago in regard to the Age of Con- 
sent bill. There was then an enormous amount of 
excitement. People went to the temples and prayed against 
it ; there were public processions and placards and 
public meetings, and the papers were up. Now I am willing 
to take the statement of English newspapers, that practi- 
cally the people of this country are not taking the slightest 
interest in your Commission, and from that I come to the 
conclusion tnat they would accept it, except that there 
would be that sort of grumbling that would be sure to take 
place on the introduction of any possible law. 

19918. What kind of previous prohibitions are yon 
referring top — I have a printed paper on the subject. 
There is svttee, and there is hook-swinging. 

19919. Is this paper that you refer to prepared for the 
purpose of this Commission p — No, it is an extract from a 
look written twenty years ago. 

19920. It is not your own compilation ? — No, it is from 
Dr. Smith's life of Dr. .Tohn Wilson, Dr. Wilson of Bombay 
tabulated it forty years ago. 

19921. You hand this in as a quotation from that book, 
having your approval and concurrence P — These are his- 
torical facts. 

19922. Your argument is that the change in regard to 
each cf these things was protested against at the time as 
inteifering with the customs and religion of the people, 
and that the reforms have all been carried out without 
causing serious difficulty P — That is so. The protests 
against them, which we can read in history, were protests 
by European officials of the country. There is no recorded 
statement that I have ever come across as to what the 
natives did under the circumstances ; but we are told that 
at the time Mr. Horace Hayman Wilson, a Sanskrit scholar, 
protested against interfering with the manners and customs 
of the people in regard to the practice of suttee, and that 
the people would he up in arms against us. But none of 
these things have taken place in the history of India. 

19923. You have referred to the Marwaris. We have had 
very strong evidence in different places that they are 
amongst th« most capable and Tfealthy financiers of this 
country, and that they are large users of opium. How do 
you reconcile that with the fact that you would not trust 
such people to do business, and so on P — I would do with 

, the Marwaris Vhat the Marwaris do with each other. My 
experience in connection with that subject was confined 
.to the city of Ajmere and Njanagar, where there was a 



large Marwari community. In carrying on business there The Revd. 
I found that there were sometimes two or three brothers, CoUn S. 
or if not brothers there were trustworthy agents, ValenttHe, 
gomashtas, and I found that if even the very head of the LIj.D . 
finn was an opium-eater, he had no connection whatever 27 Jan. 1894. 

with the business, that it was conducted by the younger 

brothers who were themselves comparatively free from the 
habit, or by a gomashta or agent who was free from it 
altogether. The men who actually carried on business 
among the Marwaris in my experience were those who die* 
not take opium, or who took il in such small quantities that 
we could not see the effects. 

19924. In reference to this question of malaria, about 
which we have had a great deal of evidence, is it a our 
opinion that there is a strong prejudice in those parts of the 
country with which you are acquainted against the use of 
European medicines generally, and especially against 
quinine as causing headache and unpleasant symptoms ? — 
The very reverse according to my experience. I have moved 
about for months at a time amongst the villages, and I 
could have distributed pounds of quinine for the ounces 
that I did distribute. I have known men come 30 or 40 
miles to Ajmere for quinine. So far from being prejudiced 
against it, they have the greatest belief iu it — that is my 
experience. 

19925. We have had a gi'eat deal of evidence and opium 
statistics appear to show, that opium is veiy largely 
consumed in malarious districts, and it is aigued from 
that that it is regarded by universal consent as very 
beneficial to the people in those districts : can you account 
in any way for such a state of things P — I refer to 
the manifestation of malaria in the shape of fever, 
diarrhoea, and dysentery. Whether it is on account of 
these manifestations of malaria that they take opium, or 
whether these things are developed by opium itself to some 
extent, I am unable to say ; but they are two co-incidental 
facts. I never heard a native in my lifejsay that he took 
opium and found it beneficial in fever. Of course I am 
speaking of that part of the country. 

19926. In most of what you are saying, are you speaking 
of recent experience in Agra, or chiefly of your previous 
experience in Rajputanap — Almost solely my experience in 
Bajputana. I have very little experience of these things 
in Agm. 

19927. When you were Surgeon to a native regiment and in 
charge of jails and occupying the other positions which yon 
have described ; you speak chiefly in reference to that rather 
than iu reference to the particular circumstances of Agra P — 
I was Civil Surgeon in Bajputana and Superintendent of 
the Jail and connected with the native regiment, a local 
battalion in Bajputana. 

19928. It has reference to that rather than to Agra P-^ 
Yes. 

19929. {Mr. Mowbray) I rather gather that in Bajputana 
you consider it a very widespread custom ?— It was very 
wide, but I should qualify that by saying that I have been 
out of the place for twelve years. 

19930. With regard to a question which suggested itself 
in the examination of Sir Charles Crosthwaite, may I ask 
you whether as a fair-minded man you think that a parallel 
can be drawn between the list of manners and customs 
which you have handed in, such as the murder of parents, 
the murder of children, suicide, hook-swinging and others, 
and a common domestic habit which prevails so largely 
from day to day among large classes of people in Baj- 
putana ? — No, I do not think that a fair comparison can 
be made, because they were ever so much more connected 
with religious rites and ceremonies. 

19931. I admit that from the point of view of religion 
they were very much more difficult to deal with than the 
opium question, hut the point which Sir Charles Crosth- 
waite suggested the other day, upon which I should like 
to have your opinion as a resident for some time in Raj- 
piitana, is whether they were not occasional things which 
did not enter, so to say, into the daily life of the people ; 
whweas if you interfere with opium you are interfering 
with something which is in daily domestic use. Would 
you not draw a distinction in that way P— The first thing 
upcn the list is suttee. In the year 1817 a report was made 
to the High Court in Calcutta that during that year no less 
then 706 suttees bad taken place in Bengal. That there were 
a great many more than that is probable from this circum- 
stance, that the statistics were collected from the families 
of those whose members bad mounted the funeral pyre 
and from th,e police. In Dr. Wilson's book yon will find a 
calculation that altogether no fewer than 3,000 mttees must 
have taken place in thatjyear in India. In 1857-58 a book 
was published giving statistics of the British possessions. 
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The Hevd. including India ; and it was there stated that the population 

Colin S. of India in round numbers was 180 millions. Allowing for 

Voleniine, the increase in population, it is now taken at 280 millinns. 

ii. D. Going backwards, it would be fair to say that in 1817 there 

: were 150 millions of inhabitants in India. Taking half 

Jan, 1894. ^.j^.^^. ^Qumljer to be females, the proportion of suttees would 
be 3,000 to 75 millions who annually mounted the funeral 
pyre. The conclusion is that as 3,000 is to 75 millions, so is 
the propoition of opium-eaters to the present population o£ 
ludia. It appears to me that it was a sacred lite. It had 
been praciised for twenty centuries, and was always accom- 
panied by religious ceremonies. When it was proposed to 
do away with it. Dr. Horace Wilson protested against it as 
striking at one of the most religious rites of the Hindus. 
Opium-eating is in no sense a religious rite. 

19932. Then taking your own proportion, 3,000 to 75 
millions, there would be now 12,000 opium-eaters to 280 mil- 
lions ; do you think that is so ? — Very many more I should 
think. But I discount that by saying that one is a reli- 
gious rite, and the other is a vice and looked upon by the 
people as such. 

19933. You have told us that you are in favour of the pro- 
hibition of opium except for medicinal use ; have you turned 
your attention to the measures to be taken to carry out such 
a policy ? — No, I felt that that was beyond my business 
altogether. 

19934 I think you will admit that the practical Working 
out of such a scheme would be a matter of very great 
difficulty ? — I should leave that to those who understand 
such matters. There never was a law introduced in this 
world that people did not oppose. It is a matter of police 
detail. 

19935. [Mr. Saridas Veharidas.) You know better than 
I do that the uso of alcohol in England is doing a great 
deal more mischief and injury to people there than opium 
is doing here?— Alcohol is the vice of Europe, and opium 
is the vice of Asia ; each vice should be discussed on its own 
merits. 

19936. Would it not be better for the British Government 
to commence at home with alcohol and then extend 
its benevolence to India in regard to opium ? — That is a 
question I have nothing to do with. If a patient came to 
me labouring under any disease, I should study it carefully 
and try to cure it rather than studying half a dozen other 
cases that had not come under my ebservation. 

19937. You perhaps know that alcohol is prohibited by 
the Hindu religion as well as the Mahomedan? — Yes. 

19938. Opium is not so much prohibited as alcohol. Would 
you like to see alcohol first prohibited p — If a Commission 
sits here for the discussion of the alcohol question, I shall 
be glad to give evidence upon it. My present duty is to 
consider opium. 

19939. We have to consider whether in getting rid of one 
evil we bring in another and a greater one. Do you think 
that, if opium is altogether stopped, except for medical pur- 
poses, people would be likely (human nature liking some, 
stimulant) to take to alcohol, which is against our religion ? 
— I am only judging from my own experience, which has 
been amongst people who have used both. If I were to 
draw any deduction from that, I would say that one vice 
led to the other. 

19940. If one is taken away, will not the other have 
more force and prevalence ? — I am not quite sure that 1 
know exactly what you mean. It may be so for those 
who have acquired the habit, but not for those who have 
not acquired the habit. 

19941. (Mr. Fanshawe.) You state that you never heard 
a native say that opium was used against malaria, and at 
the same time you state that one of the reasons for the 
adoption of the opium habit is its supposed prophylactic 
effects : how do you reconcile these statements ? — My mean- 
ing is that it is stated to be so. There are quite a num- 
ber of things of which it is said that a native believes so 
and Bo ; and if they believe of course that would be a reason 
for using it. 

199i2. Is there a prevalent belief amongst the natives— 
I am not speaking of your own views as a medical man — 
that opium is of use against malaria? — I cannot say, be- 
cause I have never heard a native say so. 

19943. Although you never heard a native say so, do you 
think tliat there is such belief?— I would not say there 
was not a belief. 

19944. You have given us, as one of the reasons for taking 

opium, the supposition, or belief, that it is a prophylactic ? 

If it is believed to be a cure for malarirt, and to be a pro- 
phylactic, there is no doubt that it would be one of the causes 



for it being used. But in both of those cases I have had 
no experience, inasmuch as I never heard a native say so 
either in one case or in the other. 

19945. This belii'f may be one of the reasons why the 
natives take it, although no native ever told you so ?— That 
may be one reason. 

19946. You have given it yourself ? — Certainly — Medi- 
cally. 

19947. With regard to the use of opium for the parpose 
of enabling a man to undergo fatigue, or to resist cold, 
especially in the desert, has that come within your notice ? 
— Yes. I have often asked a native why he took opium. It 
is the most difficult thing in the world to get a straight 
answer from a native to that question. A typical answer 
was given to you here last nigbt: the witness was asked, do 
you use opium, etc., and answered " it was prescribed to me 
long ago as a medicine." Thereby implying that he himself 
would never have commenced such a disreputable prac- 
tice. In my dispensary and hospital practice and in my 
practice socially with the people, the answers I have had 
to the question have been most contradictoi-y : "Oh! long 
ago," — " I take a very small quantity," — " I have stopped 
it entirely ;" or " I do it because so-and-so told me," 

19948. Still, with your general knowledge of the country, 
you can say whether the use of opium for the purpose of 
enabling a man to undergo special fatigue, or to resist co-Id 
in the desert is known to you ?— It is not known, it has 
been said to me, but I found that the persons were habitual 
opium-eaters. 

19949. I do not quite understand your position with 
regard to the Marwari community. You say that the 
opium habit is general amongst the Marwaris, and you ad- 
mit that they are keen business men and successful 
traders ? — Yes ; and I said that amongst every community 
there are different degrees in which opium is taken. 1 have 
previously explained that the opium-eaters among the 
Marwaris did not transact the business of the firm. 

19950. In your experience is there a moderate use of opium 
among the Marwari community which in no way interferes 
with their business capacity ? — There are those who take it 
moderately, and tliey ai-e the men who conduct the busi- 
ness. The larger proportion, however, take it immoder- 
ately. 

19951. You state that you never heard a native speak a 
good word for opium? — No. 

19952. Do you wish us to understand that there is no 
feeling in favour of opium in Eajputanap — 1 never heard 
a native say a single word for opium in regard to ita 
beneficial effects as a reason for its habitual use. 

19953. Not even in Eajputana? — No. 

19954. You say that 90 per cent, of the adult male 
population in Eajputana are in the habit of eating opium ?" 
— Were in the habit. 

19955. And at the same time that no one has any opinion 

in favour of this habit ; is not that rather a paradox ? 

No. It was with the greatest difficulty that I could get my 
Thaliur friends when 1 went amongst them to confess that 
they took it. There was no shame whatever in regard to 
spirits. When I called upon them at a certain time, a 
servant would bring in a small dish like a, salt-cellar with 
a confection or something of that appearance. I asked 

'' What is this, Thakur Sahib, that you are eating,".? 

" Oh ! medicine from the doctor."—" What medicine is 
it"?— "For giving me an appetite." I afterwards found 
in many instances that it was opium. 

19956. Still you will admit that if 90 per cent, of the 
adult male population take a particular stimulant — ^opium, 
tobacco, or alcohol — there must be a fairly general belief in 
its advantages ? — They take it for pleasure, and from 
having fallen into the habit of taking ^it, and they take 
it for disreputable purposes, though I personally believe 
that it has the very opposite effect to that desired. 

19957. The prohibition of the use of opium in Eajputana 
except for medical purposes would be a serious interference 
with local habits and social customs P — Certainly. 

19958. Then how do you think such interference woul 
be regarded by the people of Eajputana p — Very variedly. 

19959. How Would it be generally regarded ? — I believo 
that those who have been in the habit of taking it would 
grumble very considerably, but that the evil effects would 
be very trivial in comparison to the goodlexperienced. 

19960. You admit that prohibition would be a distinct 
and serious interference with flie habits and'social customs 
of the people; would it not therefoie be regarded from 
that point of view with disf avour ? — To a certain extent 
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they would so regard it. I should like to make a remark 
in connexion with that. Tiiey would regard it with dis- 
favour ; hut theie is anotliev side to the question. Tiiere 
is a large and evev-inoreasing number of intelligent stu- 
dents who would be glnd to have it stopped for the sake 
of their parents ; aud the parents would be glad for the 
sake of their sons. The great mass of the respectable 
community — that is, apart from the Rajputs — ^would favour 
prohibition. 

19961. Do you mean the educated portion of the commu- 
nity ? — No. The Riijput is respectable though he may not be 
educated. I exclude Eaj puts. I mean men of social posi- 
tion outside the Rajput circle. Prom motives of patriot- 
ism and from a feeling that opium is doing the country 
harm, a great many of the people would be glad to see it 
abolished. 

19962. The people affected bythe prohibition of the use 
of opium would be very largely people in the districts, and 
particularly the Rajputs throughout the country ?— It 
would be BO. 

19963. You have referred to the opposition to the Age 
<rf Consent Bill?— Yes. 

19964. Was not that opposition on the part of the edu- 
cated public ? — I do not know : I cannot say. 

19965. {Sir James Lyall.) You have referred to the 
number of suttees among the Hindus : is it not the fact 
that suttee was c(infined to high caste Hindns and all out 
side those castes to members of the family of EajaJi or 
ruling chief 8 ? — Tha.t I cannot say. That the Rajputs did so 
to a great extent of course is evident ; as to the others I do 
not know. I cannot answer the question one way or the 
othei. 

19966. If it was so (and I think it was) then it was a 
custom which did not affect the great masses of the 
people P — To the extent I have mentioned it would affect 
them. But as I have said it was really a leligious cere- 
mony, whereas aU respectable people look upon the opium- 
habit as a vice. 

19967. My point is that it is not a custom which affected 
the };reat masses of the people, but only' certain privileged 
classes ? — That I am not sure of. If might not affect them 
perspjially, but in regard to the religion it would affect the 
wh«Ie mass of the community. 

19968. You say you never heard an Indian say a good 
word for opium ? — Yes. 

19969. Do not Indians know that Europeans generally, and 
perhaps missionaries in particular, dislike and disapprove 
of the opium-habit, and is it, not the general rule of 
Indians, in speaking with a kind of civility, to adopt 
the line which they think you would like them to 
lake? — 1 was not only a missionary in the sense of a 
preacher, but I was a medical man, and to a medical man 
|)eople will open their minds in a different way from what 
they will to another. In balancing probabilities I give that 
as my opinion from experience. 

19970. You speak of the great body of respectable people 
as agreeing in the condemnation of opium : is not that con- 
demnation rather what you may call a pious opinion in 
accordance with their religion?— They are not supposed^ in 
their religiou to condemn it either in theory or in practice, 
but it becomes a jiractical question affecting the great mass 
of the people, inasmuch as so many relatives have become 
perfect wrecks. 

19971. Is it not the case that among the Indians gene- 
rally temperance is considered a matter of respectability 
more strongly perhaps than among Kuropean nations P — 
Temperance is a very wide word. A native might be very 
temperate in one thiufc and not in another. The Hindu 
would be temperate uuon a thing that you and I would not 
be affected by ; therefore, as far as that is concerned, 1 think 
the parallel does not hold good. The m«n who likes opium 
takes it »nd says "Sahih, 1 cannot do without it; I 
know it is bad." 

19972. No doubt opium might be generally condemned by 
all respectable people who were not addicted to it, and 
perhaps, as you say,, it would be condemned by many of the 
people who Wire addic' ed to it : 1 suggested that that con- 
demnation would be rather a pious opinion which they ex- 
pressed as long as yon did not. intend to prohibit it or to inter- 
fere with it, but that when it came to the point whether 
opium should be prohibited by law you would find there 
would be a great change of opinion?— I think if it is 
condemned by those who used it and by those who did 
nut Bse it, it would thereby he condemned by the great mass 
«| the eommanity. 



19973. Is not 
mean merely ai _ 
have themselves suffered by it and also their relations. 



that rather a pious opinion ? — I do not 
a pious opinion, but as a fact that they 
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19974. You think the mass of public opinion is ready to 
mal<e it a penal oft'ence ? — They are in favour of prohibition, 27 Jan. 1894. 
not that it should he made a penal oifence. 

19975. It practically comes to that, you allowed that you 
would have to use the police to enforce it?— They say to 
me : ' We are perfectly unable of ourselves to stop the habit, 
but if Government will give an order for it, we shall obey it 
and it will be a very good thing indeed." 

19976. {Sir William Soberts.) In your experience in 
Rajnutana did you find that opium was a common house- 
hold medicine ?— Opium was given largely in Rajputana. 
I would not say as a medicine, but it was given by the 
mothers and parents t.) keep their children quiet. 

19977. Did not the people use it for coughs, colds, neural- 
gia and rheumatism ? — Yes. The habitual opium-ealer gives 
eveiy reason for its use but the true one— that he cannot do 
without it. When pressed he will then admit the truth. 

19978. Then it was a common domestic household medi- 
cine P — I would not say that it was a common medicine, 
but this was a common reason for its usd as 1 have already 
said. 

19979. You have spoken of the practice of giving opium 
to children ; was it given for any purpose except to keep 
them quiet ? — Not that I am aware of. It was generally 
given oy the poor peonle,- the mothers who had to go out 
and earn the food. Children were given in charge of a 
child who would not otherwise be able to look after it. 

19980. Did you see any evil effect from the practice ? — Yes, 
emaciation. I have seen hundreds of children like those 
nictures which were publ'shed by the Anti-Opium Society : I 
have heard medical men sav that' they had not seen such 
cases ; I harpe seen hundreds of such emaciated children. 

19981. Have yon seen enlarged spleens in infants ?— Yes, 
but it is not common. 

19982. I mean malarial spleen P — That I do not know. 

19983. Have you ever seen a death in infants from this 
practice of giving them opium ? — I have never actually 
seen a death, but I have heard of deaths, both amongst 
natives and Europeans. 

19984. Not such as came under your own observation p — 
No. I see Sir William Moore in his bnok on the " Disease 
of India " under the section of Opium, says that it is very 
generally given in injurious although often times not in 
puisoiious quantities. He recognizes thatjit is a very com- 
mon custom in Rajputana, and that it is given to an 
injurious extent to ciiddren. 

19985. Malarial troubles of various sorts are common 
enough in Rajputaua ? — Yes. 

ia986. I think you expressed the opinion that opium wa» 
not of any seiTice in these troubles ? — I said I had never 
heard of natives taking it for that puipose. 

19987. Mot for diarrhffia or dysentery P— Yes, for diarr- 
hcea. 

19988. For rheumatic pains and such like P— Yes. 

19989. You have not yourself seen any use for it in inter- 
mittent malarial fever P-I have never heard that a native 
believes in it for intermittent fever. 

19990. Have you ever used it yourself P —Never. 

19991. I take it from you in that case your opinions are 
entirely theoretical on the point and you have never tried 
it ?— That is so, but 1 judged from the experience of others- 
I have read a number of books on the subject. Of course my 
reading' ha, been lin-ited, in comparison with my brethren 
who have heeu near public libraries, hut in Dr. Moorheadi's 
work, which is a very great authority on there subjecrs, 
opium was even in his time supposed to be of benetit tor 
fever. He devotes three pages to warning hiS' medicaJ 
brethren nut to t;ive opium in certain cases, and in fact it 
really amounts to this, that he himself does not give it, and 
warned others against doing so. So that 1 was basing 
my practice 1 authorities. 

19992. On theoretical grounds?— Yes. In that sense. 
19993 Of course in your large experience you must hare 

drawn a difiereme between moderate and excessive oou- 
aumers ?— That is so. 
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The Bevd. 19994. I suppose you have also observed that theie was a 
CoUa S Very great difference in individuals in regard to their tole- 
Valentine, ranee tor opium p — Yes, amongst the same clasBes of people. 

19995. Immense individual differences? —Yes. 

27 Jan. 1894. 19996. So that what would be excess for one might not be 
excess for another ? — Yes. 

19997. Bearing all those points in view, I presume yon 
have known many examples of moderate consumers -that is, 
moderate for them who have maintained perfect health and 
perfect moral and mental integrity in spite of their taking 
opium in moderate quantities?— There is a very singular 
thing in regiird to their physical health. There were many 
whose physical health I was not able to see had been dete- 
riorated ty taking it, but those people, so far as they were 
mentally and morally concerned, who I was able to tell by 
their appearance did take it, I considered to be very mentally 
deteriorated. 

19998. I am speaking of those who took opium in mode- 
ration and whom you could not tell by their appearance P — 
The deterioration would be in appearance or symptom. If 
there was no symptom. I could not tell. 

19999. I presume many took it whom you could not tell by 
their appearance P — I generally knew them from the mani- 
festations of it. 

20000. What manifestations ? — Drowsiness and change- 
ahleness. 

20001. That would be excess : would it not ?— The dis- 
tinction is difficult to establish. 

20002. Is it your opinion that the opium habit shortens 
lifeP — I have known men eat opium for a series of years, 
but I never knew an npium-eater, whom I knew to be an 
opium-eater, that I could not tell from his appearance, and 
who liad not very considerably deteriorated in his physical 
nature. 

20003. I suppose you hive known people of 70, 80 and 90 
who have taken it? — 70 years is an old age for anyone 
in my part of the country. A man who has reached the age 
of 40 is a rtian who is very decidely downing hill in Kajput- 
ana. He is equal to a man of 55 years of age at home. 

20004. {Mr. Wilson.) You have refen-ed two or three times 
to the fact that the people amongst whom you lived in Eaj- 
putsna were in the habit of taking both onium and alcohol. 
Do I understand that waste any considerable extent P — 
Among the Rajputs, yes. 

20005. They take both ?— Yes, also the farmers of Mer- 
wara. Mairwara is a part of Eajputana. These farmers 
take both to excess. 

20006. Did the same individuals take both?— Yes. 

20007. Sir William Eoherts asked you a question about 
your own practice, and you said you had not prescribed 
opium for certain cases, and then he put it to you that your 
opinion was based purely on theoretical grounds. Will you 
explain what you mean by theoretical grounds? — The 
standard authorities that I consulted on the subject laid it 
down in their practice, more specially Dr. Moorhead, that it 
was not to he given for this and that case, and therefore 
basing my practice on the principles laid down by more ex- 
perienced men than myself I have not given it. 

20008. You based your abstinence from prescribing it on 
the experience of others, not on more tlieoriesp — Certainly, 
if 1 had thought opium was good for them I would have 
given that or anything else— my object was to cure my 
patient by any means. 

20009. I understood you to say that had there been any 
strong feeling in this country against the work in which 
this Commission is enga<;ed, there would have been 
popular demonstration ?— Certainly. 

20010. Might it not also he said that the absence of popu- 
lar demonstration in favour ofthe work of this Commission 
is evidence that the people either do not know or do not 
care about it? — If there had been a feeling of opposition 
in the minds of the people against this Commission, or the 
object of the Commission, it would most certainly have 
manifested itself. 

20011. There have been no popular demonstrations— what 
inference do you draw from that ? — My inference is that 
if the people of this country had been against prohibition, 
they would have got up demonstrations against it. 

20012. You have taken a great deal of trouble in prepar- 
ing a kind of abstract or compendium of medical authorities 
in, connection with opium ? — Yes. 

20013. You will have no objection to hand that abstract 
in to the Commission ?— 7 shall be very glad to hand it in. 



20014. (Chairman.) We will consider how it shall be 
dealt with. 

20015. (Sir James Lyall.) Did you say you never used 
opium in connection with malarious diseases r — I have used 
opium in connection with diarrhoea, but whether the 
diarrhoea was malarial or otherwise, I was not in a position 
to state. There is such a thing as diarrhoea from many 
causes besides malaria, but if the diarrhcea was the result of 
malaria, I have used opium for that purpose. 

20016. You have not used it otherwise than for that parti- 
cular di^ease ? — Not for malaria. 

20017. Do you know Dr. Pringle who is a great supporter 
of the Anti-Opium catise ? — Yes. 

20018. He has sent me a report of a speech, and I have no 
doubt to the other members of the Commission as well— that 
he made lately in England. 1 observe that he says he always 
used opium in'malaria in conjuuction with ipecacuanha, and 
that it was the most sovereign medioine to use in cases of 
malarious fever? — I believe he did say that. 

20019. You have not done so ?— No, I had a case of 
malaria in Ajmere where a man had fever, and when he came 
over to my place in Behawari I knew distinctly that 
diarrhcea was vicarious to the fever, and I treated him with 
quinine, not with opium. 

20020. Perhaps you have some prejudice against it?— 
Not the slightest ; if opium woul i have cur^ my patient, 
I would have given it to him or anything else — HoUoway's 
Pills, or anything else that would cure him. But I consider 
that the prescribing of opium by a careful physician is quite 
another thing from the wholesale way it is used by habi- 

' tual opium-eaters. 

20021. (Chairman.) As you are aware, the circumstances 
which have led to the appointment of this Commission were 
what I may call, originally Parliamentary circumstances. 
The representatives of the Anti-Opium As-iOciation were 
asking the Imperial Parliament to bring pressure to bjear 
upon the Government of India with a view to the prohibi- 
tion of the use of opium, excepting for medical purposes — 
that was so, was it not ? — Yes. 

20022. You are aware that many witnesses of great weight 
and authority who have appeared before us said that the exer- 
cise of such an authority and the issue of such a prohibition 
would involve what was in their judgment a certain hazard 
of giving offence to the popular opinion of this country ? — 
Yes. 

20023. You have vindicated the position which was taken 
up by the Anti-Opium Association in this matter by an 
appeal to the action which the Government has taken in 
abolishing a long list of the manners and customs of 
India by the exercise of its authority, is that so ? — It is so. 

2OO2I1. Do you think that the grounds on which you are 
now appealing to the Imperial Parliament for the exercise of 
its authority in the matter of opium are as obvious and as 
conclusive, and that they appeal as strongly to the general 
sense and feelings of mercy and pity which are so deeply 
moved when we read that long list of the manners and cus- 
toms which have been abolished which you have placed in 
ourhands. The list included the murder of parents, ttie 
murder of children, human sacrifice, suicide, voluntary tor- 
ment by hook-swinging, by thigh-piercing, by tongue- 
extraction, falling on knives, involuntary torment, bar- 
barous executions, mutilation of criminals, extraction of 
evidence by torture, bloody ordeals, cutting off the noses of 
women, slavery, extortions, and the like. Do you think that 
the Anti-Opium Association can appeal to the feeling of 
humanity and to the sympathy for misery, which I hope 
widely prevails, with the same force with regard to opium 
as in the case of these things you have mentionei ? — I have 
not put it in that way. 

20025. Having regard also to the fact which you must re- 
cognize that we have had before us a very wide conflict of 
opinion from men who are recognized as having a high abi- 
lity, whether they have appeared on one side or on the 
other, and men of spotless character — a difference of opinion 
which would not arise from the contemplation of this list 
of miseries whicn you have placed on our hands — how do 
you think the matter stands when that appeal is made to 
the Imperial Parliament in regard to opium as compared 
with these other practices ?— The evils of opium are sufB- 
cient of themselves to warrant prohibition; whether it would 
be more or less so in the popular estimation of other people 
I cannot say. 

20026. You only take the thing per se, you would not 
make a comparison P — Yes, that is my view. 

20027. The witnesses who have appeared before us to re- 
commend the policy which you have recommended with 
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regatd to opium have all said that of the two things they 
either desire the prohibition or restriction of alcohol equally 
with the restriction of the use of opium, or that they 
think it is more needful to put a restriction upon the abuse 
of alcohol than upon the use of opium — what do you say ? — 
Alcohol drinking is the vice of Europe : opium consumption 
is the vice of Asia. As opium is the subject before this 
Commission, and is so extensive and complicated, I thought 
it better to confine my attention solely to it, and leave the 
subject of alcohol to those whose duty it might be after- 
wards to examine this question. Besides, I felt that I was 
unable to deal with these comparatively, because the Rajputs 
and zemindars of Mairwara both ate opium and drank 
spirits which led me to conclude that the one vice leads to 
the other. 

If it is true that drunkenness has greatly increased 
during the last few years in India — as some say it has — 
it is just possible that there may be a closer connection 
between them than has hitherto been recognised. 

20028. "What you would not say is that in your judg- 
ment a restriction upon the use of alcohol except for medical 
purposes was undesirable P — On that subject I would not pass 
any opinion ; I would deal with the subject of opium as it 
was before me, in the same way as I would deal with a 
case of cholera and a case of pneumonia. 

20029. On the question of alcohol you desire to be silent P 
— Yes, entirely silent, because it is not before the Commis- 
sion. 

20030. We are bound in estimating the weight of autho- 
rity of the witnesses who come hefore us — I may say I re- 
ceive your testimony with great respect — to have some 
judgment as to their general attitude of mind in relation to 
dealing with the sale and the policy which Government 
ought to pursue with regard to stimulants P — As far as 
policy and politics go, I am extremely ignorant. 

20031. You are recommending a policy ? — If there was a 
Commission in connection with alcohol I should be glad to 
give my contribution to it, small and unimportant as it 
might be. 

20032. I have no doubt what its character would be, and I 
do not respect you one whit the less because of what I ap- 
prehend yon would say to that Commission p — I believe I use 
alcohol in my practice much more than those who use it 
even as an article of food every day. In connection with 
my medical practice I give alcohol as freely, and sometimes 



much more freely than some people who do not nse the 
same views morallv in connection with it. 
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20033. We are sent here as a Commission with a view to 
enable us to advise Parliament as to the action which it 
ought to pursue in relation to the sale of opium in India — . . 
would you say that in your judgment opium was doing ^' ^J^-2_ 
more harm to India than alcohol was doing in our own coun- 
try P— I would not say anything on the subject. 

20034. You would not contest that position if I assumed 
it P— I ha,ve not asKumed the position, hut in this country the 
parties with whom I have spent most of my life use both. 

20035. If we were anxious to provide material for the 
guidHUee of Piirliamentary action in England, the question 
I put to youis a very fair one P— Yes, if that subject were 
up for examination in Parliament. 

20036. (Sir James Lyall.) With regard to this list that 
you have given of cruel customs abolished and of reforms 
carried out in India by the British Government, is it not 
true that most of the cruel customs of which you have given 
a list have their parallel in the old customs of Europe, 
for instance, the burning of heretics, the burning of 
witches, the torturing of witnesses, the hanging men 
for stealing a sheep or a deer, ordeals by fire and water, 
and so again such reforms as freedom of preaching 
new religions, freedom from religious tests — is it not the 
fact that in all these matters reforms were first effected in 
England and then after a long interval and with much pati- 
ence we enforced a somewhat similarly (2) reform in India ? 
But have we yet done anything in England equivalent to 
what is now proposed, that is, the prohibition of the use of 
opium by penal laws p — AH these cruelties which you have 
mentioned as having taken place in England were reforms 
which have been brought about by the people themselves 
through their Parliamentary representatives. They were 
all right and necessary reforms, but I do not see any com- 
parison between the two cases. 

20037. My point is that they were first carried out in 
England and,af ter a long experience of their success there, with 
much patience and very gradually we effected something 
similar in India ; but have We yet done anything in England 
which is equivalent or analogous to what the Anti-Opium 
Society now propuses should be enforced in India P — I do not 
know. There are many abuses to be reformed in England, 
and we are reforming them every year. As to the relative 
importance or otherwise of this, I am not in a position to 
say because I do not know. 



The witness withdrew. 



Babu Bani Kanta Datta called in and examined. 



20038. CMr. Wilson.) You are a Professor at St. 
John's College, Agra P— Yes. 

20039. Professor of what ? — Mathematics, Logic, and 
Science. 

20040. What is St. John's College P — A missionary col- 
lege attached to the Church of England. 

20041. Have yon been Secretary of the Students' Total 
Abstinence Band at Agra for four years ? — Yes. 

20042. Have you paid some attention to the opium ques- 
tion P — As Secretary I paid much attention to the opium 
question. I was' always provided with tracts by the Anti- 
Opium Society, so that my interest was aroused by the 
question. 

20043. Is it the lo«rer class Hindus who sometimes take 
country spirit or ganja P — Yes. 

20044. Brahmins frequently take hhang P — Yes. 

20045. Is it your opinion that it is the intervening 
classes who consume opium, and that the number is not 
very great? — ^Among the Hindus the number is not very 
great. 

20046. Is it your opinion that when opium is taken 
moderately, it does no perceptible injury, though in the long 
run the consumer becomes emaciated P — I have seen cases 
in which opium is taken moderately. When I sny moder- 
ately, I mean to say that they generally increase their dose 
after a month or so. They will take a certain quantity, 
and after that they will increase the dose little by little ; 
they generally do that, and then they become emaciated. 

20047. Have you any sfeneral remarks to make with re- 
gard to the opium habit P — When taken moderately opium 
eating does not do perceptible injury, though in the long 
run the consumer becomes emaciated, especially if he can- 
rot afford to take, as is the case with poor men, a 
sufficient quaiitity of sustaining food, as milk, ghi, etc. 
It is found that an Opium-eater is capable of doing more 
workthan an abstainer, so long as he is under the influence 



of the stimulant. But as soon as the effect is over he be- 
comes dull and stupid. Opium-eaters are very often absent- 
minded. They are looked down upon by society. In these 
Provinces Aflmchi (opium-eater) is a term of contempt. 
But opium-smoking is far more injurious. It makes a man 
weaker and weaker day by day, and at last reduces him to a 
mere skeleton. His existence is simply miserable. One can 
know an opium-emoker by sight. Among the well-to-do 
opium is generally taken as an aphrodisiac. And for this 
reason a woman of bad character was always attached to an 
opium den, before these dens were closed by Government. 
The poor people, when they cannot afford to buy opium, turn 
beggars and petty thieves for its sake, and are a constant 
source of trouble to society as well as to members of their 
family. In these Provinces opium is generally administer- 
ed to a patient suffering from gout, rheumatism, diarrhcea, 
dysentery, or any kind of bodily pain acquired through cold, 
and it does him much good. But if a man takes to opium 
in a healthy state of body, no medicine produces upon him 
the desired effect when he suffers from dysentery or diar- 
rhoea. One of my vei-y near relations was attacked with 
dysentery the year before last. The allopathic physicians 
as well as the Vaids under whose treatment he was alter- 
nately placed, were of opinion that as he was a habitual 
opium-eater no medicine would have its proper effect upon 
him. And the result was that the patient died. In these 
Provinces ignorant mothers give small pills of opium to 
their children to produce sleep, and thus enable them to do 
their household work. Opium is generally used as a means 
to commit suicide. The consumers of opium say that it 
is impossible for them to give up the habit ; but I believe 
it can he relinquished. An opium-eater when sent to jail 
is not supplied with his usual dose of opium. 

20048. I think you have no personal or special know- 
ledge in relation to the cultivation in Behar ?— No, 1 have 
cot. 

2 p 
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BaS« 20049. What have yon to say with regard to prohibl- 

Sani Kanta tion P — In my opinion, it is desirable to prohibit the sale 
" ■ of opium, excepting for medical purposes. And the loss of 

revenue should be met with, not by taxing an already over- 
bnidened people, but by retrenchments in Home and Mili- 
tary charges, by discontinuing the service compensation 
allowances to KuropeMns, by reducing the number of offi- 
cers in tlie Public Works Department, and by development 
of Indian resources. We shall be very thankful if the 
British Treasury will help us a little in this matter. 

20050. You think it is desirable to prohibit the sale of 
opium excepting for medical purposes? — Yes. 

20051. Do yon think that if it were done it would 
meet with popular approval in this pait of the country, or 
do yon think, on the other hand, it would lead to political 
discontent and tro';ble? — My opinion is thiit those perpons 
who are newly initiated in the habit will resent it, but those 
who are habitual consumers and the rest of the public 
would be very glad if prohibition were adopted. 

20052. (Mr. Mov)hray.) How long have you been a 

Professor at Agra? — About five years. 

20053. Are you a native of Agra P — No, I was educated 

at Allahabad. I was born at Cawnpoi'e. 

20054 What is your age ?— About 28 years. 

20055. How many students are there at St. John's 
College, Agra P— About 600 students. 

20056. I understand it is in connection with the Chmch 
of England ?— Yes. 

20057. Are there many Christians among the students P 
— Yes, I think there are about 150 or more native Chris- 
tians. 

20058. Are you a Christian yourself — No. 

20059. Y"on have expressed a confident opinion about 
the general opinion of this p;)rt of India. What is that 
based upon beyond your intercourse with theStudeuts' Total 
Abstinence blind? — I mix with tlie public also. I do not 
base my experience on my connection with the Abstinence 
Society ; I move among the public, and I gather my opinion 
from them, and besides tliat I have watched some of the 
opium shops here. 

20060. I wanted to know whether yon had any oppor- 
tunity of judging of the feeling of the people of Agra 
more than any one else who has been here for some years P^ 
I am acquainted with all the respectable people of Agra. 

20061. We are told that the consumption of opium is 
greatest among those who are not respectable people P — 
That is so. 



20062. Therefore a person who mixed with those 
classes who consumed opium might be in a better position 
to judge of the question than another person P — I have 
mixed with people who take opium, and it is their opinion 
also that opium should be prohibited. 

20063. Have they taken any means for showing their 
desire that it should be prohibited p — No, they have not 
taken any means for that purpose. 

20064. [Mr. Fanshawe.) I understand that your experi- 
ence has been in the towns, and that you have no experience 
in districts P— No. I have had experience in several towns, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow and Allahabad, but not in the districts. 

20065. You have referrcd^to an AAmchi ; that would mean 
an opium-eater in excess, would it not P — No, it really 
means an opium-eater. It is taken generally in the sense of 
an opium-eater in excess, but it means an opinm-eater. 

20666. It generally means an opiom-eater in excess P — 
Yes. 

20067. {Sir James Lyall.) I gathered from one of your 
remarks that you think the well-to-do people used to fre- 
quent the opium-dens P — No, they used to form their own 
dens. 

20068. Supposing it was not possible to meet the loss of 
revenue by a reduction in Home and Military charges and 
cutting down expenses in that way, extra taxation would be 
necessary; would it not ? — Of course if Government wants 
to stop the opium, it would be necessary. 

20069. Have yon taken that into account in answering, as 
you have done, rather boldly, for the state of public opinion 
on the question ? — The public would resent it in that case. 

20070. {Maharaja of BarhJianga.) Yon said the 
prohibition of opium would be welcomed by opium-eaters ; 
how do you form that opinion P— From the opinion of the 
habitual opium-eatersand from some of the well-to-do people. 

20071. If they do not like the habit of taking opium, why 
do they not leave it off P — They say they cannot ; that is 
their answer. I wanted to speak about one more point. You 
asked Dr. Valentine about the state of public opinion here, 
and you said, why is there no public demonstration either 
in favour of it or against it; the reason is simple, the people 
would welcome it very well, but the only uncertainty is 
about the revenue, and therefore they do not organise any 
meetings, that is the general reason. 

20072. {Mr. Fanshaice.) You are speaking now of Agra 

itself ?— Not only Agra, but of all the cities here. 

20073. You are speaking of city populations ? — Yes. 



The witness withdrew. 
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20074. {Mr. Wilson). You are a Bachelor of Arts, and 
a Kachelor "f Laws of Calcutta University, and a Vakil of 
Calcutta High Court, and Professor of Law at Agra 
College ? — Yes. 

20075. You are a Bengali, and your experience is amongst 
Bengalis ? — Yes. 

20076. Do I understand that most of what you wish to 
say is the result of your own observation, or is it the result 
of information and conversation with other people P — Most 
of it is from my own observation. 

20077. Is it your opinion that people are rather ashamed 
of taking opium so that it is diflacult to know the extent to 
which it prevails p — Yes. 

20078. Have yon known cases yourself of the'great difB- 
culty of abstaining from the opium habit when once it has 
been contracted P — Yes. 

20079. Is there a tendency to increase the dose from time 
to time P— Yes. 

20080. Can you tell me very briefly what you think of 
the results of taking opium P — Do you think it is physically 
injurious? — Yes, it is physically injurious. 

20081. Do you mean in small doses constantly taken, or 
are you referiing to cases in which large quantities are 
consumed P — In large quantities the effect is sooner observed, 
but in small quantities the eftect is observed after a long 
time. 

20082. Is it the case that the'effccts are less observable 
in well-to-do people who can take plenty of good food, 
and that they are more flisastrous in the case of the poor 
whose means are very limited?— Yes. 



20083. In reference to the effects on the mental constitu- 
tion, do you tliink it also injurious P — ^Yes, it brings on 
sleepiness, and people cannot pay proper attention to their 
work. I know some fellow pleaders who used to take 
opium, and they would go to sleep while going through the 
papers of a case and while the other side was srguing. 

20084. You knew a good Sanskrit scholar who was a failure 
in life through tailing opium P — Yes. He was once editor 
of a paper, and a schonlmaster, but be failed in every thing 
owing to his habit of taking opium. 

20085. Is it your opinion that morally considered opium- 
smoking is bad P —Yes, poor people who cannot pay for their 
opium turn petty thieves. 

20086. Is that the case also as regards eating, or do you 
confine that to smoking ? — I would confine that to smok- 
ing. 

20087. What have you to say with regard to opium in 
malarious districts ? — I was for twelve years in a malarious 
district — Midnapur. Midnapur was not malarious when I 
went there first, but on account of the irrigation works, 
the canals and the embankment put across the river the 
country afterwards became damp and malarious. It was 
malaria that compelled me to leave Bengal and seek em- 
ployment in the North-West Provinces. I suffered two 
years from m&Iaria, and some of the members of my family 
Buffered from it. But no doctor ever prescribed opium or 
any preparation of it for malaria. Malaria deranges the 
liver and enlarges the spleen. Opium cannot improve the 
function of the liver. I am no doctor but I speak as a 
patient. Opium produces constipation and makes the 
liver more dull. Evaouants are necessary to improve the 
function of the liver, My own liver got deranged from 
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malaria atid I could rot digest my food properly. A friend 
adyised me to take npiam. He thoa^ht I had ordinary diar- 
rhcsa; it is generally believed that opium is good for diar- 
rboea. But the diarrhoea 1 had was owing to malarious fever. 
My friend oould not of course make that distinction. He 
advised me to take opium. I did it, hut found that instead 
of doing me good it made me worse, for the lirer became 
more torpid than before. I have seen and used many 
prescriptions for malarious fever by European and Native 
doctors, but I have never seen them use a grain of opium. 
I have seen them prescribe quinine, arsenic, iron, phos- 
phorus and acids, but never opium. 

20088. What do you say in reference to opium giving 
additional power for work ? —Those who are addicted to 
opium cannot work without it. They feel very dull and 
stupid and they must have a stimulant before they can 
work. But opium cannot make those who do not take it 
more active, its effect will be just the opposite because it 
brings on drowsiness and sleepiness. 

20089. What can you tell us of the general reputation of 
people who are in the habit of taking opium P— The habit 
of eating and smoking opium is looked upon as disgrace- 
ful. Smoking is more humiliating than eating opium. 
People will seldom confess that they eat or smoke opium. 
It is therefore difficult to ascertain the nnraber of people 
that are addicted to the use of it. They always take it 
secretly. 

20090. Have you anything to say as to how the loss of 
revenue might be made up P — A reduction of civil and 
military charges and a larger employment of native agency 
will enable Government to bear the loss of the opium 
revenue. 

20091. Are you in favour of some measure of prohibition 
which would still allow people to obtain opium for medical 
purposes ? — Yes, for medical purposes it is a powerful 
medicine, but it is a poison at the same time, and it should 
not be allowed to be consumed ordinarily. 

20092. What do you think the public at large would say 
in reference to such a proposal ? — The most respectable, • 
the most intelligent and educated portions of the com- 
munity would accept it thankfully, and if it were known that 
the Goveminent actually desired to stop opium consump- 
tion, it would be accepted by those who would otherwise 
grumble at it. I believe the percentage of opium-smokers and 
opium-eaters is not gi'eat, amounting to about 5 per cent, of 
the population, and even if they grumble, I do not fear any 
political danger from their grumbling. 

20093. (Mr. Mowhray.) What is your age ? — 50. 

20094 Yon have only had experience in Bengal with 
regard to this question ? — Yes. 

20095. Could yon tell me anything about the Agra 
College— how many students are there ?— About 25 in the 
College Department only. 

20096. Of what age P — In the College Department from 
15 to 25. There is a School Department. 

20097. The students in the School Department are of 
course younger P — Yes. 

20098. Is the College endowed by Government ? — It is 
aided by Government. 

20099. Is the Professor of Law paid by Government P — 
The Government gives some aid. It was originally a 
Government institution altogether, but the Government 
has withdrawn its connection from several high educational 
establishments, and it only aids our College now. 

20100. You have referred in this paper before me to the 
reduction of civil and military charges. I do not know 
whether there is any possibility of reducing the Pro- 
fessorships of Law at the Colleges and Universities ? — 
May I ask whether they are included in the civil charges ? 
—I am not in a position to answer that question. 

20101. I notice that you say yon have seen the effect of 
opium-eating and smoking amongst your neighbours, 
relatives and fellow-pleaders. I hope for your sake the 
moral effects of opium which you have given us are not 
derived from your personal experience of your neighbours, 
relatives and fellow-pleaders ? — With regard to_ pleaders, 
I would say that the injurious effect on them is mental 
and physical. 

20102. You said that you had seen the effect of opinm- 
eating and smoking among your neighbours, relatives and 
fellow-pleaders ?— Yes. 
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20103. Yon also said that opium-smokers are known to be Bahu 
petty thieves : do you get that information from your ex- Nilmani 
perience of your neighbours, relatives and fellow-pleaders P Bliar, 
— I have explained that the poor people who could not B.A., B.L. 
obtain opium for smoking would steal rather than go, 
without smoking,. 

20104. Then in fact what you have told us wilh regard 
to opium-smoking is general hearsay, and not your own 
personal experience P — That may be. 

20105. {Mr. Saridas Veha/ridas.) You said your ex- 
perience was among the Bengalis, so thftt yon have mixed 
with the poor people as well P — Yes. 

20106. {Mr. Fanshawe!) When you speak of the public at 
large as being willing to accept prohibition, are you referring 
to the public of the Lower Provinces P— I said the most 

respectable and intelligent portions. 

20107. Are you referring to those portions of the public 
in the Lower Provinces of Bengal P — Yes. 

20108. You said that only 5 per cent, of the population 
consume opium, would you limit that in the same way to 
your own province P — Yes, but I have said that it is very 
difficult to estimate. 

20109. Do you wish us to understand that there is no 
moderate consumption in Bengal P — There is a moderate 
consumption, bat the tendency is to increase the dose. 

20110. Is it within your knowledge that opium is used 
among villagers and others as a domestic remedy against 
colds and pains, and so on P — Opium-eaters will prescribe it 
for any disease. 

20111. I mean a domestic use among the people generally, 
whether in the district of Midoapur or in Bengal P — Those 
who do not use it, do not prescribe it. 

20112. You think opium is not used as a domestic re- 
medy P — I have seen it used for external application, for 
pains, etc. 

20113. Among the people P— Yes. 

20114. (Sir James Lyall.) We have been told by a 
certain number of witnesses that there is a belief in the 
country that opium taken in modarate doses after 40 years 
of age tends to prolong life, is thiit so P — It is a belief. 
In many cases it is an excuse for taking opium, but in 
some cases there might be such a belief. 

20115. That is opposed to your view P You believe that 
even in moderate doses it has a deleterious effect after a 
time P — That is my opinion. 

20116. You say the most intelligent and educated portion 
of the community will accept prohibition thankfully P — 
That is my opinion. 

20117. Do you think that their acceptance is dependent 
on no extra taxation being imposed, or is it independent of 
that P— I believe the country is not prepared to bear fur- 
ther taxation. 

20118. If prohibition involves further taxation, they 
would not like it ? — They would not. For myself I am 
very strong against it. and I would be glad to offer my 
mite, but the people generally would not do it. 

20119. When you speak of the most respectable and 
intelligent poition of the community, those people are 
chiefly found in the towns, are they not ? — In the towns as 
well as in the mofussil. I speak of respectable pleaders 
in the mofusil whom I know. 

20120. What percentage do they bear to the total popula- 
tion of the whole country P Do you suppose it is half per 
cent. ? — It is very small. Education has not spread much 
yet. Perhaps only one per cent, of the population are 
English educated. 

20121. So that you are speaking of a very small fraction 
of the people, although they are an important fraction P — 
They might be called the leaders of society, because they 
are educated. 

20122. The country people who are not English edu- 
cated, the masses of the country people who follow their 
old customs and ideas, they have not yet accepted the 
English educated people as their leaders, have they P — 
In many cases they have. 

20123. Some of them P— It is always the case, the 
uneducated are led by the educated. 

20124. {Chairman.) Are yon in favour of a policy of 
restriction upon the sale of stimulauts generally P— Yes. 
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20125. {Mr. Wihon.) Were you for more than 25 

27 Jan. 18 9J. years ia the police of Fa'ehgarh P— Yes, and at Cawupore. 

20126. You are now a police pensioner P— I am, 

20127. Have y<iu been practising medicine in this city P 
— In both Fattehgarh and Cawnpore, not here in Agra. 

20128. You have not had a regular medical eduoatioa P 
—No. 

20129. What_ system of medicine do you practise ? — Both 
the homceopalhie and allopatbio systems. 

20130. While you were in the police did you find that 
opium was a comcaon mode of committing suicide ?— Yes, 
several times. 

20131. Is it your opinion that opium is very powerful as 
a medicine P — Most cevtainly, as an astringent in diarrhoea 
and in rheumatism and so foith. 

20132. But when people take it othei-wise tban as a 
medicine, do you find there is a tendency with them to go 
on increasing the dose ?— Certainly, they cannot go on 
without it. 



Zabaedast Khan called in and examined. 



20183. What is your opinion of the habit of taking small 
doses of opium daily by persons who are not ill but in good 
health P— It is not good for them when they are in good 
health. 

20134. Are persons who take opium otherwise than for 
illness or disease looked ujon as discreditable ? — Certainly, 
they are. If two men came to me for employment as 
servants, and one is an opium-eater, I would take the one 
who did not take opium. 

20135. Are you speaking of persons who take small 
quantities or of persons who take excess ? — 'Ihose who 
take small quantities always increase the dose and they go 
to excess. 

20136. Are you in favour of some measure of prohibition 
except for medical purposes ? — Yes, I am. 

20137. If something of that kind is done, do you think 
there would be discontent and dissatisfaction amongst the 
people P — Most certainly, the opium-eaters and the smokers 
will grumble, but it will not affect the Government at all. 

20138. What will the general body of the people say P — 
The respectable people will be glad that this evil has been 
prohibited. 

20139. (Mr. Haridas Veharidaa.) You were an officer 
in the police ? — ^Yes. 

20140. Had you to appoint constables P — No, I was a 
writer. 

20141. When you speak oE excess, do you mean that every 
one goes to a point when injury is caused to his health 
and character ? You say the moderate eater always goes 
to excess ? — He cnnnot help it, because the moderate dose 
which he takes does not satisfy him after a time. 

20142. Do you mean he always goes to a point when in- 
jury is caused to his health and chamcter P'^He does not 
care for his health, but thinks it is far better for him. 

20143. We have been told this morning that 90 per cent, 
of the Rajputs take opium, so that 90 per cent, of them 
have their character or health ruined by the habit p — I have 
nothing to do with the Rajputs. 

Adjourned to Monday next at Jaipur. 



20144. From your own experience yon say moderate con- 
sumers go to excess p— Certainly. 

20145. (Sir James Li/all.) Of what place are you a native? 
— Farukhabad. 

20146. When did you leave the police P — I retired on 
pension in 1884. 

20147. You said that you practised both according to the 
homoeopathic and allopathic systems P— Yes. 

20148. Do you practise according to the Yunani system 
as well P— Sometimes. 

20149. You have learnt it from books I suppose p— Yes. 
and by attending at the dispensaries and consulting the medi- 
cal officers. 

20150. You say opium ought not to be allowed to be used 
without a medical prescription P — Yes. 

20151. Ought the power of giving a prescription to be 
confined to official doctors, or ought all practitioners to be 
allowed to give prescriptions ? — Those wno are not well up 
in their knowledge mi^ht make a mistake in prescribing 
opium for any disease, but I would not. 

20152. You would ask for the privilege yourself, I sup« 
pose P — Yes, 

20153. Would Tou restrict it in the case of Vaids and 
Hakims in the villages P — If I had the power to restrict 
I would cerbainly do. 

20154. Would you let them prescribe opium P — I have no 
power to stop them. They can do whatever they like. I 
have no control over them. 

20155. There are a great many of them all over the 
country p — Yes, there are. 

20156. Anybody can set up as Hakims and Vaida in the 
same way as you have done P — Yes, but they should be 
allowed by Government. 

20157. But any Yaid or Hakim can do so P — Yes. 

20158. You would have an enormous number of persons 
who were allowed to prescribe opium all over the country P 
— I have heard that they prescribe, but it might be 
injurious to health. 

. 20159. But whereas there is now only one opium shop 
for about 43,000 people in the North-West Provinces, 
if you gave every Hakim and Yaid and doctor the right to 
prescribe and dispense opium, you would have very many 
more places where opium could be obtained P — Besides the 
Government shop in the North- Western, Pravince^ there 
would be more places for sale of opium if the Hakims, 
Vaids, and doctors are freely allowed to prescribe. 

20160. (Mr. Wilson.) Can the Hakims and Vaids give 
their patients opium now ? — The Hakims and Vaids, as I 
said, are already prescribing. 

20161. (Chairman.) Are you in favour of a rule of pro- 
hibition applying equally to alcohol and opium p— I would 
prohibit both opium and alcohol, except vphen prescribed by 
the medical men for medicine. 

20163. Which do you think is the greater evil in India? 
— They are both used in India, but I believe opium is not 
used in England. 

20163. Which of the two is the greater evil P — Opium. 
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[0. 7314.] A&BicuMunE. Prices of Live Sti^ in the 'IJut^d Kingdom, 1893,. compared with F.irei"n Marked?' 

:* , ° I'riccSd;' 

[Gji.'7349.3 Fokeiun Tkaue. Progress in recent years. Tables. Price St? 

H.O. Kos. 385 and 462. Railway Kates and Ohaeues. Pir.-;t am; Sec-.jnd Beports of Cunrniittee with 

Proceedings, Evidence, Appendix, and Index. l-i ice '>« -ikd 

II.O. No. 39, 1894. Kailway, O.ujal, Thamway, (U-s, and Wateu Dills. Sc3:>ion 181)1. Report of the Board 

of Trade on. Prj^^ ,]^i^_ 

4 liUicuLTOKE, lioVAL C'oMMLs.siON. llopijrts of the ( 'oinnii.ssioni!! s ;iad Assi.^tant Clonirnirsi.iucr.i, with Minutes 
of Evidence, &c., are in courec of publication. 

MiNif.. Koports of llor Majesty's Inspectors for Iho Year lSy3, with Summaries of tlie Stui.iit.i^ai piirtioa under 

the provisions of the Coal Mines Begulation Act, 1887; MetalliferouB Minos Rognlation Acts 167"-187' • 

Slflfte Mines (Gunpowder) Act, 1882, are in course of publication. - ■ • ^ -^~ lo; 

Misis worked iu the jear 1893. List of. 240 pp. Two maps. Price 2 

ABjUJnosED Mines. iCdst of the Plana of. Corrected to Slst December 1893. 74 pp. Price 9i* 

i'he following appear periodically, and can Be subscribed for t — 

Tbade oj- iujs United Kinodom with Bkitish Possessions and FouiiCGN OoinisaiEs, Bh-winf iv,/, rin,-.t,-i 

and the Declared Value of the Articles. ' ^ ^^^ 'siuaatmes 

'I'BADf. llEroKis of the British Colonies, with information relative to population and gen.-ral condiiion 
Thade liSfOMS by Her Majesty's Eopreaentatives in Foreign Countries, and aep„ru .,,. i\,n,,l..-." ;.-i „* 
General Interests. ' v ^« -■ >^A,mmeieial ana 

The Pi'jeeedings of Parliament in public and private busiuefts, published daily. Hou^e o( i^-,v,U P..,v« n 
par 4 pp. House of Commons, Id. per 8 pp. j«iu~, 4rrioe i..«. 



state Trials, being Keppits of the Chief State TriJa which have taken place between iJjiiOand th;> n,- . 

titue, published under the supervision of a Committee appointed by the Lord Chancellor ■ — picBeui 

li,oy.8*o, Ufdf oloth. Vol. I. 1820-1.823, (1888.) Vol. IL 18i;:i-l831. (!889rVoriil ij"m i«<,i -,o^, . 

VotiV, 1839-1843. 11892.) Vol. V.' 1843-1844. (1894.) ^o-^-i- U»cy.J Vu). ill lUl l&.to ^i89l.) 

tjiiallengev, H.M.S. AKeporton the ScientificResuIts of the voyage (,f duriny tlunearu c?' ik-;, J 
command.pfX'aptain George S. Hares, B.N., F.R.S., and CaptainFrtnk 4^Vl "^,0^0 H N ' pSua d fn'f' 
.lie supenatendence of the iate Sir V. Wyville 'ITionuiou, Knt., F.R.,S. ; and low If John M , r^«^ lif^^'' 
V..i'.S.S.lil. This Euport is now nearly complete, 39 volume^ having alr^.U^ d ;«au-.nS. ^' ^^•^■' 

SMord Ofice X'ublications : — 

1. (jAiESDAUS oj iSi'.ATE Papjsrs.— Imperial 8vo. Oloth, Price 1&». per vol. ;— 
Patent Rolls. Edward II. Vol. I. A.D. 1307-1313. 874 pp. 

''TZfEbuJ:'' 6f7pp^"'"'''''' West Indies, 1675-i;;76; also ^^enda, 1574-1674. Edited by 
^=nnCe. 'tKx %£a,T5»7T ^^^T;^' "^ *^^ ^'•*'^-- °^ «---• Edited by 



